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‘There are-substantial and influential groups in 
“-thig country who apparently cannot. feel com- 
: fortable or confident about the future so long as 
_ the expenditures of the Federal Government do 
_not exceed income. This reverence for an un- 
balanced budget is a tribute to the teachings of 
John Maynard Keynes (later Lord Keynes) and 
the preachings of Franklin Roosevelt and his 
brain trusts. There is much reason to suspect thai 
Lord Keynes*would now regard much of the cur- 
rent as “modernism turned sour and 
silly.” Franklin Roosevelt would think f 
them would not be easy to guess. His actions and 
his policies were never easy to forecast. There is. 
however, no room for doubt that many if not 
most of those who are today proud to call him 
master see more virtue in unbalanced budgets 
than in any sort of pay-as-you-go program. 

With each boast from Moscow, there comes a 
new and more doleful wail that we shall never 
“catch up” with the Soviets and can never hope 
to: be as secure as we might be so long as we 
insist upon balancing the Federal budget. To 
hear a good many of, these critics talk, one would 


suppose that there was some sort of magic ina 99 


fiscal deficit. The cry that we are not s 

enough on defense is heard far more often than 
that we are not doing enough. When the repre- 
sentatives of each of the service arms say. as is 
quite usual, that whatever the others are getting, 
they are not getting as much money as they 
should have—well more grist is supplied to the 
critic’s mill. Unemployment apparently lingering 
somewhat longer than had been expected 
strangely adds to the need to spend more for this, 
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‘By WILLIAM McCHESNEY MARTIN, JR.* 
Chairman, Federal Reserve System 


Country’s monetary head makes clear we must: (1) have 
budgetary surpluses and not deficits in prosperous times; 

(2) cease using the banking “high road to monetary in- 
flation”; and (3) end the cost-push price spiral, if we are 
to show the world that a free economy can outperform 
totalitarian economies in achieving real progress without 
inflation. Mr. Martin reviews Federal Reserve's efforts 
over the past 16-month period of recession and recovery; 
denies that facing up to inflation means being blind to 
econemtic guewth; outlines bank’s role in aiding Treasury 
financing and dollar stability; and warns that inflation- 
ary expectations deter savings and that currency debase- 

ment imperils our free institutions. 


When I testified before the Joint Economic Committee 
last year, on behalf of the Federal Reserve Board, eco- 
nomic activity in this country was 

ng. Contraction in output and 

}- employment was general. Unemploy- 

ment was rising at a disturbing pace. 

No one could be sure how far down- 

ward adjustment would go, or how 
long We pointed last. a a 

nted out then t, e 

éxpipliin of the catastrophic recession 

of the ’Thirties, every moderate cy- 

clical decline since World War I had 

been checked in the course of a year: 
It was further emphasized that many 

forces were present in the economy 

| that were favorable to eventual re- 
covery. But at that time we did not 
know, nor did we then expect, the 
vigorous recovery would so soon 
be in full swing, and that contraction from 1957 

levels of activity would be shorter in duration than most 


Continued on page 34 


*Statement by Mr. Martin before the Joint Economic Committee, 
Washington, D. C., Feb. 6, 1959. 


W. McC. Martin, Jr. 


PICTURES IN THIS ISSUE — Candid photograps taken on the occasion of the 35th 
Annual Dinner of the BOSTON SEC’ RITIES 


appear in today’s PICTORIAL SECTION. 


TRADERS ASSOCIATION 


By HON. ROBERT B. 4 
Secretary of the Treasury 


Country’s fiscal chief explains why he is most « 
about the size of the recession-induced deficit 
attitude that we need not balance 


that paying our way now is being 

son narrows the country’s é 

fact that the association of : Mk 

people from saving and, also, that orderly finances is the 

a Oe Oe ee eae 

underlying the budget, th | 

slightly less vigorous rec 

recession; and (2) $374 billion personal | 

corporate profits in 1959. Says rejection of major 
cuts last Spring has been vindicated by events. 


I welcome the opportunity to discuss the government’s 
fiscal outlook and some of its implications for the 
nation’s economy. First, I should like 
to discuss the budget for the fiscal 
year 1960. We estimate total ipts 
of $77.1 billion. Of this total, 7 
billion is expected to come from in- 
dividual income taxes, and $21.4 bil- 
lion from. corporation income taxes. 
The assumptions for anna calendar 
year 1959 underlying’ a oe 
are $374 billion for me dhe Sm 
and $47 billion for corporate profits, 

income assumptions were 
arrived at after careful studies and 
consultations utilizing all data and 
judgment available both inside and 
outside the government. The in- 
creases they represent imply a con- 
tinued vigorous recovery, but at a 
slightly lesser rate than we experienced after the 1954 
recession. Somewhat larger revenue gains, too, were 


Continued on page 36 


*Statement by we. Anderson before the Joint Economic Commite 
tee, Washington, D. C., Feb. 5, 1959. 
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The Security I Like Best 


A continuous foram in which, each week, a different 


group of experts 


fm the investment and advisory field from all sections of the country 


participate and give their reasons 


for favoring a particular security. 


@he articles contained in this forum are not intended to be, nor 
are they to be regarded, as an offer to sell the securities discussed.) 


HUBERT F. ATWATER 
Wood, Walker & Company, 
New York City 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
Hercules Galion Products Inc. 


This business which had its in- 
ception in 1905, adopted the pres- 
ent name of Hercules Galion Prod- 
ucts, Inc. in 1955 upon the merger 
of Hercules 
Steel Products 
Corporation 
and Central 
Ohio Sieel 
Products Co. 
Both compa- 
nies had plants 
at Galion, O., 
near Cleve- 
land. On Oct. 
1, 1956, the 
Kingham 
Trailer Co. of 
Louisville, 
Kentucky 
was acquired 
and is oper- 
ated as a wholly-owned subsidiary. 

Hercules Galion makes many 
products for the road building in- 
dustry, including telescopic dump 
trucks, batch trucks, mobile con- 
rete mixers, a line of hoists and 
other heavy duty equipment as 
well as special vehicles for refuse 
removal, vans, steel and light- 
weight bodies and trailers. 

Other products are heat proof 
burial vaults finished in either 
porcelain or copper, and kitchen 
equipment for commercial instal- 
lations. 

In the field of contract work, 
Hercules machines and partially 
assembles the mechanism of one 
of the popular pin-spotter ma- 
chines. 

Hercules has 835,845 shares of 
common stock and two small pre- 
ferred stock issues, one of which 
is convertible and has a sinking 
fund. Debt consists of $2,000,000 
54% notes due 1972 held by an 
insurance company, and $640,000 
subordinated 5% notes issued in 
connection with the acquisition of 
the Kingham Trailer Co. 


Now, no one boasts that the 
heavy duty truck and trailer busi- 
ness was satisfactory in the period 
which the 1958 annual reports of 
major companies refer to as the 
“late business recession.” Hercu- 
les Galion suffered with the rest 
of the industry, but closed its fis- 





Hubert F. Atwate: 


cal year on Sept. 30, 1958 with a 


net profit after taxes of $108,000. 


This is not a good showing when 
compared with the previous year’s 
net of $741,000, but the financial 
position of the company is strong 
and the market for its products 
has improved. 


The period of unsettlement in 
the heavy industry field embraces 
almost all of the 12 months of 
Hercules Galion’s fiscal year 1958. 
Since the first of October the de- 
mand for its products has in- 
creased and the first fiscal quarter 
should show a considerable im- 
provement over the previous year. 


I find attraction in Hercules 
Galion stock because of the evi- 
dent opportunity for improvement 
in earnings. Furthermore, the 
stock strikes a popular note. The 
price $5, the dividend 5 cents quar- 
terly since 1953. The stock is listed 
on the American Stock Exchange, 


ALAN C. POOLE 
Research Analyst 

Hemphill, Noyes & Co., N. Y. City 
Ranco Incorporated 

Growth with a 5% yield is a 
rare commodity these days and 
yet one may find this combination 
in the common stock of “Ranco” 
Incorporated 
listed on the 
New York 
Stock Ex- 
change, selling 
around 24, 
and. paying a 
$1.20 dividend 
tn vield 5%. 
Possible rea- 
son why this 
stock sells so 
low is that it 
may not be 
fully seasoned 
as it has only 
been in public 
hands since 
1955. Yet all the ingredients of 
an interesting growth situation 
exist. Taking statistics dating 
back to 1948 we find an unbroken 
earnings ' and dividend record. 
More interesting is the fact that 


in the ten year period 1948-57 
sales increased 210% and net in- 
come after taxes increased 251%. 
Peak sales in 1957 were slightly 
under the $30 million mark so 
there is still plenty of room for 
growth. 

“Ranco” felt the effects of the 
recent recession, For the fiscal 
year ended Sept. 30, 1958, sales 
dropped 124% and net income 
after taxes 36%. Nevertheless the 
$1.74 per share earned amply 
covered the $1.20 annual dividend 
and this now appears to be in no 
jeopardy as there is every evi- 
dence of improved operations. In 
fact, judging from the company’s 
record of approximately a 50% 
payout of earnings, a dividend 
increase could be only a couple 
of years away. 

Finances are sound, with cash 
and equivalent in excess of cur- 
rent liabilities and current assets 
twice current liabilities and long- 
term outstanding. 

What is likely to make “Ranco” 
grow in the future is what made 
it grow in the past—a participa- 
tion in the expanding field of 
temperature controls. Much of 
“Ranco’s” business depends on the 
automotive and air conditioning 
industries and these should fare 
well in 1959. Furthermore the 
company is conducting an active 
research program for new prod- 
ucts. Temperature controls are 
certainly likely to have. wider 
uses in the future. Diversification 
through the acquisition of Wilco- 
lator Co., a manufacturer of gas 
and electric oven controls, will 
broaden “Ranco’s” operations and 
could add $5,000,000 to their an- 
nual sales. If this new acquisition . 
returns as great a percentage net 
income on sales as present opera- 
tions, per share earnings for 
“Ranco” would be increased even 
after allowing for deletion of the 
common stock outstanding needed 
to make the acquisition. 

Finally “Ranco’s” international 
operations could play an impor- 
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Their Selections 


Hercules Galion Products, Inc. — 
Hubert F: Atwater, of Wood, 
Walker & Co., New York City. 
(Page -2)- 

Ranco Incorporated — Alan C. 
Poole, Research Analyst, Hemp- 
hill, Noyes & Co., New York 
City. (Page 2) 


tant part in the company’s earn- 
ings and growth. The refrigera- 
tion industry is growing rapidly 
in Europe. “Ranco” has subsidi- 


“aries in’ Scotland and Italy. Its 


associate, Australian Controls Ltd. 


(40% owned) is also showing re- 


markable progress. 
In 1959 “Ranco’s” earnings 
should exceed the $2 per share 


‘level. A stock selling at less than 
12 times potential earnings with 


a 5% yield offers an unusually 
good value for an equity of a 
company with truly great growth 
potential. The common stock of 
“Ranco” looks like one of the best 
opportunities for capital apprecia- 
tion in 1959. 
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JAPANESE 
STOCKS 
For current information 
Call or write 


Yamaichi 
Securities 
of New York, Inc. 
Affiliate of 


‘Brokers & Investment Bankers : 
111 Broadway, N.Y. 6 GOrtlandt 71-5680 








COMING 
EVENTS 


In Investment Field 








Feb. 17, 1959 (New York City) 
Association of Customers’ Bro- 
kers 20th anniversary 
meeting at the Hotel Delmonico. 


Feb, 19, 1959 (Chicago, Ill.) 
Bond Club of Chicago 48th an- 
nual meeting and dinner at the 
University Club. 

Feb. 24, 1959 (Detroit, Mich.) 
Bond Club. of Detroit 43rd an- 
nual dinner at the Detroit Boat 
Club. 


Feb. 26, 1959 (Philadelphia, Pa.) 
Investment Traders Association 
of Philadelphia-Security Trad- 
ers Association of New York 
annual Bowling Match. 

Feb. 27, 1959 (Philadelphia, Pa.) 
Investment Traders Association 
of -Philadelphia 35th annual 
midwinter dinner in the Grand 
Ballroom of the  Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel, preceded by a 
member-guest luncheon at 12 
o’clock). 


Mar. 22-27, 1959 (Philadelphia, 
Pa.) 
Seventh annual session Insti- 
tute of Investment Banking. 


April 1-3, 1959 (San Antonio,Tex.) 
Texas Group of Investmen! 
Bankers Association of Amer 
ica annual meeting at the Hilto: 
Hotel. 


April 3, 1959 (New York City) 
New York Security Dealers As- 
sociation 33rd annual dinner 
at the Waldorf-Astoria. 


Apr. 10, 1959 (Toronte, Canada) 
Toronto Bond Traders Associa- 
tion annual dinner at the King 
Edward Hotel. 


April 29-30-May 1, 
Louis, Mo.) 

St. Louis Municipal Dealers 

Group annual spring party at 
the Sunset Country Club. 


June 18, 1959 (Minneapolis-St. 
Paul, Minn.) 
Twin Cities Bond Club 38th 
annual picnic and outing at 
White Bear Yacht Club, White 
Bear Lake, Minn. (preceded by 
a cocktail party June 17 at the 
Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis). 


Nov. 2-5, 1959 (Boca Raton, Fu 
National Security Traders Ass 
ciation Annual Convention + 
the Boca Raton Club. 


1959 (St. 


dinner * 
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By MARTIN E. ROONEY 
Assistant Professor of Finance, North Texas State College; 
Registered Investment Adviser — 
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or amount of investible funds, constitute most 


ae ee stock buying at cre 
prices. Points out some factors undermining 


func- 


tioning. of - common ‘stocks as. permanent good anti-inflation- 


hedge. Rejects widespread assumption 


tinuing moderate inflation. Foresees following forg-term course bh 
fails to take definitive corrective meas-. - 


“of events, if 


assumption of an indefinitely. con- 


sures: (1) in 1959-1965 excess productive capacity and com-. 
petition checking inflation, but with excess dematd building 
wp; (2) from 1965-1975, tie ee oe Ge 


deficits, 


of 


“explosive” government skyrocketing of prices, and 

~ public’s fear of property confiscation; and (3) finally 1975: 
1985, repudiation of government debt and obligations, . with. 
oncoming of totelitarian regime, and crushing of labor unions. 


Between June and the end of 
December, 1958, all stocks listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange 
rose in market value from $225 
billion ‘to an 
estimated $269 
billion, an in- 
crease of $44 
billion, an 
amount equal 
to two and 
three - 


estimated 
total cor- 
porate profits 


What caused 
this truly 
increase? 


Several 
reasons -have been aiuren: Corpo- 


- rate profits were excellent for 


1955 and 1956, averaging $23 


._ billion. In 1957 they declined. to 


$218 ‘billion. During the last 
quarter of 1957 and the first 


»-quarter of 1958 profits were fall- 


ing sharply (about one-third) 


% under the levels of a year earlier. 


“In the late spring of 1958 a busi- 


ness .recovery set in, and _ profits 


‘are believed ~ to have improved 
“sufficierttly to bring the 1958 
’ figure to $16 billion—and maybe 


more. For 1959 and especially the 
early 1960s a great boom shouid 
set -in.and profits ought to reach 
record Jevels. This reason we call 
the “profits © argument.” This 
writer does not consider this 


- reason to have been the primary 
‘fuel behind the rise in: prices. 


Another cause is frequently 
given. Both the public and insti- 
tutions ‘have a greater amount to 


i. invest; and what is possibly of 
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more significance, each is show- 
ing a marked disposition to invest 
a higher percentage in common 
stocks and less in bonds and mort- 
gages. Little weight will be given 
to this explanation, for the writer 
believes it has only minor signifi- 
cance except as it demonstrates a 
tangible result of the last reason, 


. how to be given. 


The Most Important Factor 

Fears of inflation are so great 
that investors feel driven to seek 
protection by buying common 
stocks at prices -that. heretofore 
would have seemed outlandish. 
This reason, regarded as most im- 
portant, is referred to as the 
“flight from the dollar.” What else 


could 





explain present eabite® 
willingness to value stocks on the 


New York Stock Exchange — at. 


roughly $269 billion as against $69. 
billion 10 years ago? Profits for 
both years will probably be about 
the same, and profit recovery for 
1959 is not likely to exceed (or 
even equal) the 40% increase in 
profits of 1950 over 1949. 

Let us now examine the position 
taken by those who believe infla- 
tion will not be checked and that 
common stocks are going’ to sell 


' for even much higher prices. 


The Case for Buying Stocks 


\ Asa Hedge Against More Inflation 


The case for. more inflation fs 
so powerful as to be almost ‘com- 
pletely irrefutable. Simce ,1824 ¢ 
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Observations . 
By A. WILFRED MAY 


BULL MARKET GADGETS 


“Hidden Earnings”—Again 


The currently increasing prac- 
tice of misusing the concept of 
corporate “cash flow”—that is, a 
company ’s net profits plus the 
amounts 
charged for 
depreciation, 
depletion, or 
amortization 
of capital as- 
sets—should 
be realisti- 
cally ap- 
praised. Not 
as a mere 
technical ac- 
counting con- 
cept, but as a 
“matter of 
common 
sense,does 
provision for 
the replacement of wearing-out 
capital assets constitute an in- 
escapable cost of production. The 
proclivity instead to transfer such 
charges. to earnings, ‘and include 
them:as a besis in price-earnings 
ratio calculations, is just another 
means of rationalizing the pres- 
ently existing low earnings yields 
(under 5%) and dividend yields 
(averaging 312% )-highlighting the 
current inflated market levels. 
Ferreting out these items as a 
tappable’ source of additional 
earnings.is our present bull mar- 
ket’s counterpart of the gay 1920’s 
foible.of defending the fantasti- 
cally nig. price earnings multi- 
pliers that speculative era by 
allegations about mysterious “hid- 
den .earnings” . (when, actually, 
they were overstated more often 
than understated). 


The “cash flow-ists” contend 
that the provisions for deprecia- 
tion reserves have become large 
and since the line of demarcation 
between such growing reserves 
and real earnings is inexact, the 
charges for depreciation of capital 
assets and the earnings may as 
well be lumped together in a 
single profit figure. But this ar- 
gument (1) contradicts the wide- 
spread conviction that deprecia- 
tion charges permitted by the 
Revenue Department are gen- 
erally inadequate, particularly if 
we are in a secular trend of higher 
replacement costs, and (2) in as- 
suming:that depreciation reserves 
are over-adequate, is directly in- 
consistent with the inflation-ex- 
pectation which is so strongly 
stressed by the same bullish indi- 
viduals in justifying the elevated 
level of stock prices. Under pro- 
gressive inflation, current provi- 
sp for replacement costs would 

be insufficient, not excessive — 
thus emphatically leaving nothing 
in the form of unstated income. 
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Perhaps the most curious feature 
of the cash-flow doctrine is. the 
frequency with which it is found 
in close. association with the em- 
phasis on growth, which custom- 
arily involves a greater outflow 
of capital than the inflow from 
depreciation. 


Cash flow is of course worthy 
of scrutiny and recognition—par- 
ticularly in cases of extraordi- 
narily large depreciation charges, 
as in the oil industry and depre- 
ciation acceleration under now- 
ending certificates of necés- 
sity; in affording flexibility for 
corporate borrowing over the 
short term; and as an indicator of 
the trend of the company’s finan- 
cial strength, It is likewise true 
that the cash flow can be regarded 
as a short-term backing for divi- 
dends. Corporations in 1958 paid 
out only 31% of cash earnings. 
(As estimated by Standard & 
Poor’s.) 


But it should be realized that, 
barring company liquidation, the 
depreciation reserve must be used 
for replacements sooner or later, 
and hence should not be previous- 
ly side tracked in any manner. To 
enlarge the true earnings figure 
by such a device constitutes an- 
other speculation-serving bull 
market gadget. 

As a matter of fact, even in 
terms of cash flow are stocks now 
high related to the equivalently 
caleulated price-earnings ratios 
during previous bull markets. As 
thus estimated for the current 
1959 period, today’s market valua- 
tion of the Dow Jones Industrial 
Average is higher than any other 
peak market period, excepting on- 
ly 1929, since the 20’s. 

%s 
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More Splitomania Items 
Pre-Split Fever:— 


In the case of two recently 
“split” open-end mutual funds, 
sales of the funds’ shares in- 
creased materially between the 
time of announcement and the 
effective date. The shares of funds, 
as in the case of the general run 
of companies, understandably of- 
fer attraction to the public when di- 
vided into units of reduced size. 
But since the value of the fund’s 
shares are mechanically and ex- 
actly tied to the clearly stated 
value of the underlying assets at 
all times, investor attempt to an- 
ticipate extra gain by reason of a 
coming split, seems quite illogical. 
However, reflecting the prevalent 
undiscriminating speculative in- 
terest in the split, the usual rate 
of. one fund’s share sales and 
stockholder increase actually 
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quadrupled in the interval pre- 
ceding its splitting time. 


“Candidate” Behavior:— 


“Once burned, no longer shy, 
the Lukens Steel Company was 
ready with a quick comment yes- 
terday, one day after its stock had 
soared more than $9 a share in 
one trading session on the New 
York Stock Exchange. Stewart 
Huston, Vice-President and Sec- 
retary, said, “Lukens Steel Com- 
pany is contemplating no stock 
split nor is Lukens contemplating 
any consolidation or merger with 
pas other company! Both a stock 

t and a merger had been ru- 
pear in Wall Street recently... . 
Yesterday, Lukens shares dropped 
sharply after Mr. Huston’s state- 
ment, to close at 8034, down 4% 
for the day but still well above 
Monday’s close of 7644.”—From 
the New York Times, Feb. 5, 1959. 

Perhaps the most plausible ar- 
gument in defense of splitting 
lies in the assumption that a pre- 
split high price causes inability or 
unwillingness to pay the market 
price on the 
purchasers. But this is belied in 
practice by the high price earnings 
ratios, absolutely and relatively, 
pertaining to the “split candi- 
dates.” In fact, these higher 
priced issues have often actually 
been selling at 30 to 50 times 
earnings—as a result of pyramid- 
ing attending split expectations as 
well as quality. 


CONY Evening Courses 
In Inv. Principles 


Two 12-week evening courses 
in the principles of investment 
fer families with moderate in- 
comes will be offered this Spring 
by the Extension Division of the 
City College School of General 
Studies. 

The courses, including ele- 
mentary and advanced classes, are 
entitled “Investment Guide for 
Moderate Incomes.” Lectures and 
discussions will deal with the 
benefits and dangers of investing 
in stock, commodity, real estate 
and insurance markets. Invest- 
ment portfolios will be outlined, 
analyzed and organized. 

The elementary course begins 
Wednesday, March 4. The ad- 
vanced class starts Tuesday, 
March 3. Registration is now open 
in branches of the New York 
Public Library in the Bronx, 
Manhattan and Staten Island. 
Course descriptions and instruc- 
tions for enrolling by mail can be 
obtained by writing or calling the 
Extension Division, City College 
School of General Studies, New 
York 31, WAdsworth 6-5409. 


G. A. Saxton Wire to 
Crowell, Weedon Go. 


G. A. Saxten & Co., Inc., 52 
Wall Street, New York "City, an- 
nounce the installation of a direct 
wire to Crowell, Weedon & Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif. members of 
the Pacific Coast Stock Exchange. 


Annett & Company 
in New Quarters 


TORONTO, Canada—Annett & 
Company Limited and -Annett & 
Co., announce the removal of their 
offices to 220 Bay Street. Their 


new telephone number is Empire 
3-7361. 


Three Join Nikko-Kasai 
(Special to Tur Prvanctat, CHronicie) 
SAN FRANCISCO, Calif.—Goro 
Endo, Sam Sato ‘and Kiyoshi 
Tanaka have joined the staff of 
Nikko-Kasai Securities Company, 
2165 California Street. . 


With Albert Maguire 

(Special to Tue Frvancrat Curonicie) 
SANTA MARIA, Calif. — Emil 
Such has become affiliated with 


Albert L. Maguire, 301 South Lin- 
coln Street. 
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A striking feature of the current phase of the recovery is the 
businessmen and economists 


virtually unanimous feeling among 
that 1959 will be a says the Federal ‘Reserve 


prosperous year, 

Bank of Chicago in its monthly review, “Business Conditions.” 
The current “bullish” outlook for. 1959 is so widespread, says 

the Bank, that dissidents are pointing to this very exuberance as 

a danger which could lead to a “flash flood” of boom ‘and ‘Dust 


Whether or not the current optimism will-endanger the re- 


covery can only be answered in retrospect, but it is aeviewe that 
an exhilarating business atmosphere can produce overconfidence 


with unfortunate consequences. 


However, the extremes of optimism are usually mast dan- 
gerous after a recovery has been under way for some time, and 
this upturn has been in progress only 10 months. At this.stage of 
a recovery, expectations of improvement may help to produce 
the desired result. 


In the present heady atmosphere of rising sales and general 
confidence, spending commitments of many kinds are more likely 
to be made. Plans for modernization or expansion are more likely 
to receive consideration. Apprehension over the risk of carrying 
a larger inventory is likely to give way to a greater concern over 
possible lost profits if stocks prove inadequate. Prospects of 
higher incomes spur consumer spending, and state and local 
governments are freer to tackle new projects as funds seem more 
readily available and needs become more apparent. 

Of course, notes the Bank, there are exceptions to the opti- 
mistic views of the majority. They are found in industries, firms 
and communities which have not responded proportionately to 
the general business improvement. But recent reports from most 
business sectors back up the popular outlook of confidence. 

In November, the book value of total business .inyentories 
rose for the first time in more than a year, and this build-up is 
expected to continue for some time to come. 

Retail sales in December rose 4% above record levels of a 
year ago, and the Midwest participated fully in this late-revival. 
The strong showing, says the Bank, virtually washed away the 
“first quarter blues” noted in some recent years when flagging 


business activity tempered enthusiasm for the spring and summer 
months. 


New car sales rose sharply at the end of 1958, and deliveries 
through the first 20 days of January indicate that ‘the month 
will show a substantial improvement over a year ago, This recent 
pickup in sales together with prospects for higher personal income 
have caused the industry to raise its sights on prospective output 
for 1959. Projections for the first quarter call for about a third 
more assemblies than in the same 1957 period. 


Unemployment remains a nagging problem. The rise in 
employment was slowed in late 1958, but this was due in part to 
strikes and severe weather. And, the Bank adds, a further sub- 


stantial rise in general activity can hardly fail to boost employ- 
ment and reduce unemployment. 


Unemployment Figures Rise 600,000 to 4,724,000 


Yesterday the Commerce & Labor Departments reported an 
increase in unemployment figures to 4,724,000 persons in January, 
a seasonal rise of 600,000 or only half as great as the January 1958 
figures when the recession was spreading. This January's jobless 
record was the highest for that month since the end of Werld War 
Il. President Eisenhower at his news conference on Feb. 10 
asserted that “I don’t for one minute accept that as a satisfactory 
level of unemployment,” and added “I believe thoroughly ‘that we 
are going to have a pick-up as the year goes on.” 


Bank Clearings 8.5% Above Year Ago 


Bank clearings in the week ended Feb. 7 will show an in- 
crease compared with a year ago. Preliminary figures compiled 
by the “Chronicle,” based upon telegraphic advices from the chief 
cities of the country, indicate that for the week, clearings for all 
cities of the United States for which it is possible to obtain weekly 
clearings will be 8.5% abeve those of the corresponding week 


Continued on page 30 
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- Petroleum in General and 
Sinclair in Particular 


By DR. IRA U. COBLEIGH 
Enterprise Economist 


yeur, it ai ys too tough on the 
oil companies. Total demand for 
petroleum 
products de- 
clined only. 
1% below 1957. 
But there was 
a Substantial ‘ 
squeezein: 
profitability 
due mainly to 
heavy ove r- 
capacity in all 
departments 
built up asa 
consequence 
of the Suez - 
crisis. This 
over-capacity 
was reflected 
in more competitive selling, re- 
sulting in lowered prices for most 
refined products; and lead to 
sharp reduction in domestic allow- 
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able. production in Texas and, 


Oklahoma, and programs for 
quantity limitations on imported 
crudes. And net earnings of the 
oil industry were 24% below 1957. 
Throughout this adjustment, do- 
mestic crude prices, which had 
been increased 30c a barrel early 
in: 1957, were pretty well main- 
tained, however. 

All of which is now history; 
but what about this year? First 
the weather: This has been an ex-. 
ceedingly cold winter and unusu- 
ally heavy demands for heating 
oils in January and February have 
sharply reduced inventories, and 
firmed price structures. Refinery 
runs now enlarging the supply of 
heating oils automatically add to 
the supply of gasoline. What then 
about the consumption of gasoline 
in 1959? Passenger cars use 
roughly two-thirds of our gas; and 
commercial vehicles most of the 
rest, with pleasure power boats a 
rapidly rising market. Passenger 
car requirements are expected to 
improve this year. First, 1,500,000 
more cars are expected to be 
delivered than in 1958; and all 
cars, the new as well as the old, 
should be driven more as our per 
capita income reaches an all-time 
high, leisure time increases, and 
a net work of recently constructed 
super-highways lures millions of 
trip-takers. (A minor debit in 
this projection is the lowered gas 
consumption of the smaller do- 
mestic and imported models.) 


Finally, the somewhat cyclicai 


demand for heavy re yea = 
electric power genera plan 

Sees mille tua Re aeons ie 
year animated by the high level 


wee Of general business activity in 
* prospect. 


So.-we may conclude: that 1959 
will be a substantially better oil 
year, with total demand rising. in 
the order of 4% over 1958; a less 
burdensome inventory situation; 
firmer and, in many instances, 
rising product prices; better profit 


margins with total net earnings 
for the industry rising by perhaps 


15% to 20% over the 1957 totals. 
Such a conjecture, while not reek- 
ing with optimism, does suggest 
some consideration of leading in- 
tegrated oil company equities, and 
causes us to select one such, to 
wit, Sinclair Oil Corporation com- 
mon, as possessing considerable 
investment merit at current mar- 
ket. levels. 


Sinclair is an cammetiniis el 
integrated company. It has seven 
refineries in the United States. 
with a combined capacity of 453,- 
000 barrels daily; 1,600 bulk dis- 
tributing stations and a retail 
distribution chain of 32,000 service 
stations of which 14,000 are either 
owned outright or leased, and the 
balance operated by independent 
dealers. Sinclair benefits from 
low transportation costs starting 
with pipelines delivering crude to 
the refineries, and a substantial 
net work of pipelines carrying the 
refined products to centers of dis- 
tribution. All this, plus an exten- 
sive tanker fleet. Since 1949 some 
$640 million have been spent on 
these transport elements, financed 
for the most part, out of retained 
earnings. 

Sinclair has buiit up its business 
from the refining end, and ranks 
presently eighth among domestic 
oil companies in total refinery 
capacity. Because it has been a 
refiner on balance, Sinclair has 
been striving for some years to 
bolster its own crude oil produc- 
tion both at home and abroad. Its 
production during 1957 equalled 
but 34% of domestic refinery runs. 
A much higher preduction ratio 
has been sought; and the most im- 
portant gain along that line has 
been achieved by Venezuelan Pe- 
troleum Co. (96% owned) which 
has averaged over 53,000 barrels a 
day in production in 1958, against 
25,000 daily barrels in 1957. Be- 
tween import restrictions on Ven- 
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ezuelan oil, and. reductions of do-. And, of course, the c 


mestic allowables, however, not 
too much progress was possible in 
bolstering crude sufficiency posi- 
tion in 1958. This year: should be 
better, both because of continued 
use in Venezuela (Barinas Tract) 
production, and a long-term con- 
tract recently concluded with 
British Petroleum. for delivery of 
low-price Middle Eastern crude. 
The agreement with British Pete 
also includes formation of two 

new companies, - jointly owned 
with British Pete. . The. first is a 
marketing company for foreign- 


‘produced crude; and the second | 
primarily a South American ex- 


ploration enterprise. 


In addition to about 650,000 net 
producing <acres« in Canada and 
the United States, Sinclair held 
about 9.6 million non-producing 
acres. Further,. Sinclair -owns 
30.5% of Richfield Oil Co., with 
rising production and interesting 
discoveries in Kern County, Cailif., 
and on the Kenai Peninsula in 
Alaska. (Sinclair stockholdings of 
Richfield have .a present market 
value of -around $120 million.) 
Sinclair also owns 29% of the 
outstanding .shares of Texas Pa- 
cific Coal & Oil Co. and sought 
merger of this company by offer- 
ing 1,776,498 shares of Sinclair 
for the 2,753,573 remaining shares 
of Texas Pacific Coal & Oil (a 1 
for 1.55 ratio). This offer of share 
ex was not voted on by 
Texas ‘stockholders, and expired 
Jan. 28, 1959. 


For the first nine months of 
1958 per share net of Sinclair was 
$2.31 ageinst $4.11 for the same 
period in 1957. For the full year 
1958 earnings of about $3.70 a 
share seem probable—quite a bit 
below the $5.18 earned in 1957, but 
still coverage for the present $3 
dividend. Since 1949, the cash divi- 
dend has risen, with four separate 
increases, from $2 to $3; and divi- 
dends have been continuously 
paid since 1933. 


Capitalization consists of $370 
million in long-term debt, the 
most attractive issue being $167,- 
194,500 of 4%%s due 1986, con- 
vertible into common at $65 per 
share through Dec. 1. 1961 and 
at a higher price thereafter. This 
issue at 115 yields 3.8% currently, 
and with the common at 67 will 
follow the stock with considerable 
fidelity. As a matter of fact many 
stock buyers teday seem to prefer 
entry into an attractive equity via 
the convertible bond, providing 
they do not have to pay too dearly 
for their dual or straddle position. 
For such persons, Sinclair 4%¢s 
represent an interesting vehicle. 
The lowest price in 1958 was 
10614, and the bond could. sell at 
155 if the common sold at 100. 


lateral value ted. 
by lending agencies. 


“The 15,319,730 common shares. WAL 
of Sinclair are listed on the New = aay 
York Stock Exchange and trade , 


under the symbol “L.” 1958 price 
range was between 463% and 65%. 


Basis for considering “L” at to-— 
Pa prices is that the company. 


from its 
ing year in a decade (1958). 
cash. 


further financing. for some time 
~ Cash: flow for 1958 


which fat refining profits may be 
gleaned if and when. import’ re- 
strictions on foreign crude may 


become less onerous, Natural gas. 
reserves were estimated: 24% years. 
ago at over 242 million. MCF. and » 


they are, no doubt. mueh larger 
today. 

Sinclair entered the elite group 
of companies. which gross over $1 
billion dollars a year, in 1954. It 
is an impressive and well man- 


aged organization and the common J 


stock has grown in stature and 
attained a quality rating within 
the past decade. Assuming stib- 
stantially more favorable operat- 
ing results this year, Sinclair 
could comfortably earn between 
$4.25 and $4.60. This might not 
result in a dividend increase in 
the next 12 months, but would 
pave the way for one in 1960; and 
Sinclair is getting into a price 
range where stock splits are high 
fashion, Projecting a 1959 net of 
$4.50 per share, “L” sells today at 
15 times earnings. This is not an 
extravagant ratio for a stock of 
this quality and with such’‘a fav- 
orable long-term potential. 
Whether by the tankfull. or in 
100 share lots, Sinclair is a desir- 
able possession. 


Three With Suburban Secs. 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
CLEVELAND, Ohio—Frank 
Gurkles, Eugene J. Kozell and 
Lawrence E. Batchlar are now 
with Suburban Securities Co., 732 
East 200th Street. 


Two With Commonwealth 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
COLUMBUS, Ohio—Thomas O. 
Conger and Karl M. Grau are 
now with Commonwealth Securi- 
ties Corporation, 30 East Town St. 


Bank of Columbus and was 
elected a Vice-President in 1922 
at the age of 28. wntegerngt rth or 


Joseph > Fi Wan Heyde, with: the 
NASD office in Columbus, is Sec- 
ay of District C cnemaress 

oO 


I. L. Brooks & Go. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Calif. — The 
Pacific Coast Stock Exchange firm 
of I. L. Brooks Securities Co., for- 
merly a partnership, has incor- 
porated as I. L. Brooks &..Co., 
Incorporated and has. moved to 
larger quarters at 333 Pine Street, 
San Francisco. The firm is seek- 
ing representation throughout 
Northern California for its Mu- 
nicipal Bond’ and Mutual Fund 
divisions. 

President I. L.: Brooks also an- 
nounced that Joseph C.-Eldridge 
has joined the firm as Vice-Presi- 
dent and Treasurer. Mr._Eldridge 
has been active in the securities 
business for several years and is 
an instructor in’ investments at 
Golden Gate College: 


Joins L. A. Caunter 

(Special to Tur FrwaNncraL CuRONICLE) 
CLEVELAND, . Ohio — William 
R. Cohen has joined the staff of 
L. A. Caunter & Co., Park Bldg. 
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The Outlook for Business 





And the ‘Fabulous Sixties” 


By WAYNE L. MeMELLEN* 
Associate Economist, Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


Bank economist envisions a peak year for 1959, with GNP 
possibly exceeding $70 billion, and a half trillion economy in 
1960. In outlining what will be necessary to improve our efforts 
toward stable growth, Mr. McMillen recommends better capital 
plant, equipment and inventory business planning; notes that 
Government, too, has been guilty of erratic purchases; praises 
stabilizing influence of consumer spending but observes, how- 
ever, that sizable shift from durable goods to services and non- 
durable goods has aggravated economic maladjustments; and 
deplores our lack of will. power in coming to grips with infla- 
tion. He discusses how we can build a solid bridge to the 
“Fabulous Sixties,” and issues the reminder that it will not be. 
utopia but hopes we will achieve “frequent oscillations” rather 
than “periodic recessions.” 


This year the economic forecasts 
are almost unanimous as to the 
cirection of the overall economy. 
There are the usual shades of 
opinion as to 
the magnitude 
of the move- 
rent. For the 
first time in 
several years 
we hear no 
voices pre- 
dicting immi- 
nent calamity 
although a 
few are con- 
cerned about 
the stock mar- 
ket. 

I shall en- 
deavor not to 
dispense with 
a tedious rep- 
etition of many figures and other 
“boiler plate” about the outlook. 
Perhaps we can do three things: 
(a) review some of the economic 
phenomena of the postwar period; 
(b) in view of relative agreement 
ef forecasts devote somewhat less 
t*'me to 1959, and (c) venture into 
1960 and beyond, outlining what 
will be necessary to improve our 
efforts toward stable growth. 


The Three Postwar Recessions 


All three of the postwar reces- 
sions have been mild ones, even 
‘nough some individual industries 
were hard hit. Because they were 
a:l mild, and because government 
ud consumer action seemed so 
right on each occasion, many have 
come to believe we have mastered 
the art of managing the business 
ycles. The same thing could hap- 
pen to us that usually happens 
fo those who think they have 
.¢ally mastered any art. 

Since the war, the country has 
teen in a dynamic period of 
.rowth due to recovery from the 
great depression and the war. This 
\\ as accompanied by large popula- 
tien increases. In such a situation 
a recession may resemble an in- 
‘crruption of growth more than 
major setback in the economy. 
They were less serious than they 
might have been and we seemed 
handle them properly. 

The “automatic stabilizers” were 
gowerful aids and in recent years 
me monetary policy of the Fed- 
«ral Reserve Board has been par- 
ticularly astute. In the two earlier 
recessions timely tax reductions 
were major factors in recovery, 
yet in 1958 in a different situation, 
the Administration properly re- 
s Sted tax reduction and was sus- 
tamed by statesman-like support 
of the opposition party leaders. 

Yet we must not forget that in 
both the 1949 and 1954 recessions 
the tax reductions came more as 
political accidents than as delib- 
«rate economic measures. In 1948 
a Republican Congress approach- 
img election day, but unaware of 
approaching recession, enacted a 
tax reduction over the strenuous 
objections of a democratic presi- 

*Am address by Mr. McMillen before 


the Investment Outlook “-eting, “i 
iin Mie, Jan. 16, 1909. °°" 
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dent. In fact, he had asked for 
a tax increase. Both sides were 
surprised to find the tax measure 
so beautifully timed. 

Much of the tax reduction in 
1954 was due to the ending of the 


| Korean War, the expiration of the 


excess profits tax, and reduction 
in some other wartime taxes. 


+ However, some of the other re- 


ductions were meant as a first 


| step toward a still needed tax re- 


form. 

This is not to belittle our great 
progress in managing our eco- 
nomic affairs, but is only to point 


— out that a significant part of our 


success has been due to good luck. 

The 1949 recession was brought 
about principally by a decline in 
business purchases through liqui- 
dation of inventories, and the 1954 
recession by a drastic reduction 
in Federal Government expendi- 
tures. The 1958 decline was 
brought about by a decline in 
business purchases of both inven- 
tory and capital products. In large 
part it was a durable goods and 
mining recession. Nondurable in- 
ventories in the aggregate were 
not far out of line. Retail inven- 
tories, excent for a very few prod- 
ucts were in relatively good shape 
when the recession began. 

However, in each case consumer 
purchases held firm. In none of 
the postwar recessions did con- 
sumer spending, even at the low- 
est point, decline more than 1%. 
Of course there were shifts from 
durable goods to nondurables and 
services and this caused hardships 
for several industries. 


In the recent recession unem- 
ployment was considerable but 
social security payments main- 
tained personal income which ac- 
counted for the high level of con- 
sumer spending. 


The inference by this discussion 
is that the next big step in the 
promotion of stability could come 
about by businessmen doing a 
more careful job of inventory 
control and more careful planning 
of capital expenditures. Many can 
make a contribution toward this 
objective, not only for their own 
companies but in a small way for 
the general welfare. 


Different Industrial Cyclical Peaks 


_ The most recent cycle had an 
interesting aspect. In the boom 
that preceded the decline one 
should not be surprised that dif- 
ferent major industries would 
reach their peaks at different 
times. But this time one major 
industry after another was reach- 
ing its peak over a longer period 
of three years. The first industry 
reached its peak in December, 
1954 just after recovery from the 
previous recession had started. 
The last peak came in December, 
1957 long after the general decline 
had started. In previous recessions 
the peaks were spread over 12 to 
16 month periods compared to the 
36 months this time. 

Almost all major industries 
reached their lows in two months 
— March and April 1958. It is 
more usual for such lows to 





stretch out over a period of from 


8 to 12 months. This probably..ac-. 
counted for the relatively greater. 


depth of this recession as well as 
the quick turn toward recovery 
rather than the more usual 
tendency to drag on bottom. for 
awhile. 


There has been a growing 
tendency for inflation to carry 
right through a recession which is 
usually considered as a defla- 
tionary period. At the trough: in 
1949 consumer prices had declined 
2%. At the trough in 1954 they 
had actually inereased 0.7% from 
the start of the recession. In the 
1958 trough. there had been-an 
increase of 2.3%. 

Recent increases in productivity 
have’ caused an interruption ~ to 
the persistent price increases, 


Inflation 

Our failure to come to grips 
with the inflation threat is due 
not so much to a lack of knowl- 
edge as to a lack of willpower. 
Like sin, we are all against infla- 
tion—as far as the other fellow is 
concerned. It is not an immediate 
threat for the months ahead: The 
longer term threat, however, will 
diminish when and only when we 
destroy the pleasant delusion that 
in the long run we as a nation 
can take more from the economy 
than we put into it. It’s almost 
that simple. We often hear that 
“mild” inflation is not so bad and 
may be helpful in aiding growth. 
Even “mild” inflation is immoral, 
it leads to inefficiency, and it is 
dangerous. It is immoral because 
it robs from big segments of our 
population for the selfish benefit 
of others. It leads to ineffieieney 
when we easily cover cost in- 
creases with increases in prices. 
This also leads to weak resistance 
to unjustified wage increases. It 
is dangerous because when it is 
persistent and most people believe 
it will continue, then at some 
point in the: process they begin to 
act on that belief. All begin io 
buy at once thus bidding up prices 
till “mild” inflation becomes 
gelloping inflation with disastrous 
results. 

We should not let the current 
relative stability of prices obscure 
the fact that this remains the 
biggest single domestic threat to 
long-term economic growth. We 
have three choices: 


(1) (a) Continue with wage in- 
creases which outstrip in- 
creases in productivity. 
Validate these wages with 
corresponding | increases 
in the money supply. This 
is conducive to full em- 
ployment until grave 
maladjustments occur 
such as pricing ourselves 
out of the international 
market, the markets of 
fixed salary groups, pen- 
sioners, etc. If this policy 
continues indefinitely 
then comes the crash and 
mass unemployment. 
Continue such unjustified 
wage increases but 

limit the supply of money 
so that businessmen cain 
no longer raise prices and 
pass the wage increase on 
to the consumer. Losses 
imposed in this manner 
would also cause substan- 
tial unemployment. 


(b) 


(2) (a) 
(b) 


(3) (a) Confine wage increases 
within the limits of aver- 
age increases in produc- 
tivity and 

(b) Expand the money supply 


just sufficiently to permit 
reasonable growth under 
relatively stable prices. 
Obviously the last alternative is 
the only acceptable one, but it 
does not appear likely that it will 
be our choice within the very near 
future — at least until we've 
wavered a few more years be- 
tween the first two alternatives. 
In order for such a policy to be 
successful both businessmen and 
labor must concede that this pol- 
icy is the most hopeful approach 
to reasonably full employment 
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over the long-term. The first two 
alternatives. can lead only to 
periods of super-full employment 
followed by periods of unemploy- 
ment. Not only labor but all seg- 
ments of the economy will benefit 
by a wiser choice of policy. 


The Outlook fer 1959 


_ The recovery. in 1958 started 
prompily enough and was of such 
magnitude that the average Gross 
National Product for the year is 
estimated at about the same level 
as that for the: year 1957. 

‘ What can we expect for 1959? 

Even with moderately bad luck, 
the.general economic level should 
be the highest in-our history. Each 
quarter should exceed the pre- 
ceding’ One except possibly for 
the third one in which I am afraid 
that we’d better allow for a steel 
strike. But this strike should 
make for a vigorous fourth quar- 
ter. With a good automobile year, 
our Gross National Product should 
average $470: billion or more as 
compared with an estimated $439 
billion in 1958. 

The consumer, Federal, state 
and local governments, and busi- 
ness will all.spend more. Plant 
and equipment expenditures 
should: total $32 or $33 billion as 
against the $30 billion of 1958. 
The estimated $6 billion inventory 
liquidation of 1958 should turn to 
a $2 billion or more accumulation, 
this providing an $8 _ billion 
stimulus to the economy. 

Consumer credit may well ex- 
pand $2 billion or more. Unem- 
ployment figures will be. worri- 
some until late in the year. Near 
the end of the year Housing and 
Agriculture which were major 
factors in the recovery will cease 
to be the dynamic factors in the 
expansion which they have been 
recently. 

Corporate profits may well be 
the highest in history. I think 
we'll get some surprises next 
Spring when we see the profits 
for the last quarter of 1958. 
Everyone expects improvement, 
but I believe that the leap in 
profits for those months will be 
dramatic, and such improvement 
will carry over into 1959. 


1969 and Beyond 


The economy should be in a 
healthy state as it enters 1960. 
Reasonably full employment, only 
slight increases in prices, and 
growing investment by business 
are the prospect. If businessmen 
make major mistakes it is more 


likely they will do so in 1960 than 


in 1959. 

Will businessmen early in 1960 
be alert to watch inventories to 
prevent the possible excesses for 
1961? Will they attempt to ex- 
pand their facilities too rapidly? 
Will they become complacent 
about costs and nullify the effi- 
ciencies they so laboriously in- 
stituted in 1958? 

If they handle these 1960 prob- 
lems wisely the period beyond 
1960 can be stable and excellent. 
If not, 1961 or-1962 may see busi- 
ness again slashing its purchases 
and’ we'll have another typical 
pestwar recession. 

I know from personal experi- 
ence that it is much more difficult 
to do careful planning than it is 
to talk about it. However, most of 
us can take advantage of ex- 
perience and improve our per- 
formance if the proper objective 
is constantly before us. 

It seems to me that early 1960 
is the time when the critical busi- 
ness decisions will be made. These 
decisions will determine the eco- 
nomic climate in 1961 and/or 1962. 
Our postwar experience indicates 
that modern recessions are caused 
more through erratic purchases 
by business (capital equipment 
and inventory) and Gevernment 
than by the consumer. True the 
censumer aggravates the situation 
by switching his purchases from 
durables to nondurables and serv- 
ices during a recession. 

Thus businessmen have a heavy 
responsibility not only to their 
own businesses but also to the 


general welfare. Perhaps some 
study now can be helpful in mak- 
‘ing those 1960 decisions. For in- 


stance a consideration of events - 
of 1956 can aid in improving ~ 


forthcoming. decisions. 


Inventories 

Permit me to illustrate the point — 
with an example. In one of the 
durable goods industries new. or- 
ders. of the manufacturers during 
the last half of 1955 were exceed- 


ingly high due to the business ~ 


recovery. During early 1956 it was 
widely expected that there might 
be a steel] strike in July, and that 
steel prices would likely increase. 
It was common knowledge gained 


through exchange of information ~~ 


among businesmen early in 1956 
that there was considerable hedg- 


ing against that possibility. Even ~ 


though the actual extent of hedg- 
ing was unknown, it was known 
to be substantial. The reasonable 


conclusion would have been that - 


if the boomlike rise in final sales 
were going to continue for an 
extended period, seasonally ad- 
justed new orders for the first six -. 
months would have been inereas- 


ing substantially—tfirst because of -. 


impending ‘sales increases and 
also because of the hedging in an- . 
ticipation of the steel strike. 
Actually new orders were not 
increasing and in view of the 
known facts this should have been 
the first signal for caution and 
careful inventory planning. Per- 
haps some people in the industry 
noted this caution signal, but in 
view of the prevailing psychology 
and not being completely con- 
vinced, they merely 
their shoulders. 
the first half of 1956 seasonally 
adjusted inventories in the in- 


dustry continued to. climb, indi« +: 


cating a production rate consider~.. 


ably higher than sales. This might: - 


well have been a second signal 
for caution. ’ 


The steel strike did occur ind 
July, 1956. Because extra orders: : 


had been placed in anticipation 
of the strike it would be reason- 


able to expect that new orders. 


would decline in July. That did 


happen. But one should also have. 


expected in the vigorous general. 
pickup in the final quarter of 


1956, that new orders would have. . 


increased. There was no such in- 


crease in the fourth quarter. Total - 


new orders for the last half of 
1956 were 5% less than during 
the first half. This should have 
been a third signal for cautiqn. 


Sales (seasonally adjusted) lev~ 
elled of ‘but production continued 
throughout the year at a level” 
higher ‘than gales.. Naturally in- 
ventories continued to rise until 
at the end of 1956 they were 12% 
above those at the beginning of*: 
the year. ‘This was the fourth sig- ~ 
nal for caution. 


Sales held up through 1957, but 
they were still below output for ~ 
the year. Production was cut in 
late Spring but was increased 
again in the fall through Novem- 
ber so inventories climbed 3% 
more in 1957. 


In November of 1957 it was 
finally concluded that there was 
an inventory problem, and in De- 
cember production was slashed. 
From November, 1957, through 
April, 1958, production was cut 
by nearly 30%. While final re- 
tail sales of the industry decreased 
some in 1958 they held up re- 
markably well, so the drastic slash 
in output was almost entirely due 
to the inventory problem. This 
story multiplied by repetition in 
hundreds of companies is in large 
part the story of the 1958 reces- 
sion. 

Slightly different decisions in 
1956 would have changed the 
complexion of the 1958 economic 
picture. Better inventory man- 
agement might have prevented 
the recession: In this example, if 
production had been cut 3% im 
1956 and held at that level (rather 
than the higher level) the drastie 
cut in 1958 would not have been 
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necessary. Of course, hindsight is bridge to what some have called up our. surplus’ farm crops” there 
fabulous “ ’60s.” 


20-20, but“it- dees: seem that there the 


were ‘at least four 


“é? 


By 1980 the population. may in- 


should not be a “farm 
,and things should get much better 


in 1956. A similar situation could crease by 75 to 85 million people,. for the farmer long before then. 
Gpvelen 30: AI 


_We-shall nat, (ae Bie. tiene to 


five New York States. 

“The number of. those: under 17 
and «these over 65 will, 
almost’ twice as fast_as these. 22. 


spen on Riper reg tig Eno are a hag 
$.to aia shatoe: force. . This . underlines- the: im- ess and. government have been 
on. HESS ‘portencelot-the "ant: eguitet 30 the. recessions. 


y arose flation:: For a shortage .of 
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uction the second year. Startup 
meg rag hiring, training, 
working the “bugs” out of the 
equipment, and bringing it into 
full production may consume most 
of the second year. Much of the 
capital investment in 1956 was in 
preparation for consumer or final 
sales in 1958 and beyond. 
Recovery from the 1954 reces- 
sion started in September of that 
year. The historical pattern of 
récovery is one of rapid increase 


in activity for the first few’ 


months — perhaps for a year or 
so. This is followed by a very 
gradual rise for a: while. There 
is then a levelling off which might 
continue ‘for some time until mal- 


adjustments occur in inventories - 


or in other:segments of the econ- 
omy. Of course, things cannot 
always be this neat but if one has 
to project the future at anytime 
in making decisions, the most 
ogical. guess .is that such a pat- 
erm may occur. 

‘ At the beginning of 1956 there 
had been an uninterrupted and 
rapid rise for 16 months. The best 
assumption at ‘that time’ should 
have been that while a rise might 
centinue it would be much more 
gradual. The gradual rise would 
be followed ‘by a levelling: off in 
the economy. 

, Yet in 1956 increase in capital 
spending was one of the greatest 
on record. -Most plants to be built 
that year would not be produc- 
ing until 1957, and many would 
net come into full production until 
1958.. One can hardly escape the 
conclusion that a great portion of 
the plant and equipment expendi- 
tures in 1956 were made on the 
assumption that a rapidly rising 
production would be _ required 
throughout 1957 and _ possibly 
1958. Had that happened it would 
have .been most unusual. Hence, 
the mammoth increase in 1956 
seemed too big. 

Of course, one must make 
proper allowance for the fact that 
much of the expenditure was for 
improvement in efficiency rather 
than increase in capacity. 

While one cannot be too dog- 
matic it seems that with more 
modest capital spending in 1956, 
the situation would not have 
called for the drastic decline ex- 
perienced in 1958. 

Such postmortems are of little 
use except for knowledge gained 
which helps us in future decisions. 
In ‘late 1959 and early 1960 we 
may be at about a similar stage 
of recovery as we were in 1956. 
With some caution in 1960 we may 
be able to make 1961 and 1962 
look a lot better. 

We can scarcely hope to elimi- 
nate business fluctuations. But 
with careful business planning we 
can work toward a goal of “fre- 
quent oscillations” rather than 
rugged cycles. 


Plenty of Customers 


The dominant and well adver- 
tised fact about the “ ’60s” is that 
we will have another explosion in 
population. The babies of the 
“240s” will have babies of their 
own. They also will establish 
new homes. This does not guar- 
antee prosperity but it will be a 
basic ingredient that with proper 
domestic and international condi- 
tiens can lead to unprecedented 
growth in business volume. 


With good management the 
years 1960-63 can stand as a solid 


~ Jabor -- 
is a powerful force 


rapidly than ‘the general popula- 
tion. Young ‘people (may | find 
things difficult for a few years 
during the late “’60s.”. There will 


be alternating ‘ease‘and tightening. 


of inflationary pressures. 
With 80 million people to eat 


the equivalent of five. Canadas, or. He should be doing well by the 


“’60s” by which time -20 
ene Sees ee 


” In Cenelysion 
hia Erratic purchases of busi- 


causes of modern 
(2) The aggra- 


toward infla- ~yated ’ ‘the maladjustments by 
tion.- But there: wit! be" perfods* in shifting = a_ significant amount of 
course, is eagee orm: annie. this span of years when the num-, 

_ Frequently. we build.a t and ber of people between 24 and..35 te 
equip it this year. We start pro- years of age will increase more 


his*purchases from.durable goods 
and nondurable goods. 
But on the whole he has been the 
most stabilizing element. 
(3). Even mild inflation is im- 
moral, inefficient, and dangerous. 
We must concede that we can’t 
take more from the economy than 
we put into it. 


(4) The year 1959 will in most 


iain be the best in hbianels 
” with employment worrisome dur- 
ing the early months and 
flation a threat to follow (in 1960). 
With Gross National Preduct 
possibly Mi gh qatar, $470,000 bil- 


dining icugadieiioaed 
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(6) One may ovlnatnite that the 


mistakes of businessmen in 1956 
were important factors in bring- 
ing on the recession of 1958. The 
mistakes of 1960 may develop into 
the next recession. 

(7) With better business plan- 
ning in 1960 we may be able to 
build a solid bridge to the period 
1963-1970, which some have called 


the “Fabulous Sixties.” There will 


toward a situation where we can 

call them “Frequent Oscillations” 

rather than “Periodic Recessions.” 
With J. Clayton Flax 


(Special to Taz Financia, CHRONICLE) 


ton Flax & Co., 1562 Main Street. 
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Interest Exempt from present Federal Income Taxes 











$25,000,000 


State of Washington 
4%, 3% and.3.20% General Obligation Institutional Building Bonds 


Dated'February 1; 1959 . 


or at the-option of the holder, at the fiscal agency of the State-of Washington in New York City. Coupon 
denomination of $1, 000, registerable as to principal only or as to both principal and interest. 


February 11, 1959 


Due February 1, 1960-79, incl. 


Principat and semi-annual interest (February 1 and August 1) payable at the office of the State Treasurer in Olympia, Washington, 





nds in 


Legal Investment for Savings Banks and Trust Funds in New York and 
for Savings Banks in Connecticut and Massachusetts 





' AMOUNTS, COUPON RATES, MATURITIES* AND YIELDS OR PRICES 





Amount 


Rate 


(Accrued interest to. be added) 


Due Yield Amount 





$ 860,000 
895,000 
930,000 
965,000 

1,000,000 
1,035,000 





1,075,000 * 


Rate 


Yield 
Due or Price 


Amount 





0 
7o 


1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 
1965 
1966 


1.80% 
2.05 
2.25 
2.40 
2.50 
2.60 
2.70 


$1,115,000 


1,200,000 
1,245,000 
1,290,000 
1,340,000 


1,155,000 3. 


Rate 


Yield 


Due or Price 





1967 2.80% 
1968 2.90 
1969 2.95 
1970 @100 
1971 3.05% 
1972 3.10 


$1,390,000 
1,440,000 
1,495,000 
1,555,000 
1,610,000 
1,670,000 


3 
3 


3% 1973 


3.20 1976 @100 
3.20 1977 @100 
3.20 1978 3.25% 
1,735,000 3.20 1979 3.25 


*The right is reserved to redeem any or all of the bonds then outstanding, in inverse order of number, 
at par and accrued interest on February 1, 1969, or any subsequent semi-annual interest paying date. 


3.10% 
3.15 


3.15 


1974 
1975 








The above Bonds are offered when, as and if issued and received us, and subject to prior sale and approval of legality by 


Messrs: Preston, Thorgrimson & Hor ‘owitz and by Messrs. Houghton, "Cluck, Coughlin & Henry, 


The Chase Manhattan Bank 
Harriman Ripley & Co. 





J. P. Morgan & Co. 


Incorporated 


Incorporated 


Incerporated 


B. J. Van Ingen & Co. Inc. 
Francis 1. duPont & Co. 


Hirsch & Co. 


Bramhall & Stein 


Ryan, Sutherland’& Co. 


Alex. Brown & Sons 
Bache & Co. 


Newark 


Harkness & Hill 


Incorporated 


Stern Brothers & Co. 


Smith, Barney & Co. 
Seattle-First National Bank Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 


A. C. Allyn and Company F. S. Moseley & Co. 

City National Bank & Trust Co. 
Fidelity Union Trust Company 
J. A. Hogle & Co. 


Wm: E. Pollock & Co., Inc. Swiss American Corporation Spencer Trask & Co. 


The Illinois Company 


Blyth & Co., Inc. 


Wertheim & Co. 
Schoellkopf, 


Kansas City 


Incorporated 


Tripp & Co., Inc. 


Fitzpatrick, Sullivan & Co. 
W. E. Hutton & Co. Laurence M. Marks & Co. 


Attorneys, Seattle, Wash, 


The First Boston Corporation 
The Northern Trust Company 
Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co. 


Hutton & Pomeroy, Inc. 
Clark, Dodge & Co. 
Ira Haupt & Co. 

W. H. Morton & Co. 


Incorporated 


Trust Company of Georgia 
Northwestern National Bank 


of Minneapolis 


Wood, Gundy & Co., Inc. 
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Dealer - Broker Investment 


Recommendations & Literature 


It is understood that the firms mentioned will be pleased 
to send interested parties the following literature: 





one 
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Atemic Letter No. 45—Commenting on effects of AEC grants 
to colleges and universities, on radiation instrument industry, 
and discusses Salem Brosius, Inc.—Atomic Development Se- 
curities Co., Inc., 1933 Thirtieth Street, N. W., Washington 
7,D.C 

Breakdown of Government Bond Portfolios of 13 New York 
City Banks—Bulletin—Leird, Bissell & Meeds, 120. Broad- 
way, New York 5, N. Y. 


Burnham View — Monthly Investment letter — Burnham and 
Company, 15 Broad Street, New York 5, N. Y. Also avail- 
able is current Foreign Letter. 

Canadian Mining Stocks—Booklet—Draper Dobie and Com- 
pany Ltd., 25 Adelaide Street, West, Toronto, Canada. 

Canadian Pre Budget Monetary and Fiscal Outlook—Review— 
E. M. Saunders Limited, Victory Building, Toronto 1, Ont., 
Canada. 


Japan — Economic survey — Chemical Corn Exchange Bank, 
International Division, 165 Broadway, New York 15, N. Y. 
Japanese Oil Industry—Discussion with particular reference to 
Mitsubishi Oil Co., Showa Oil Co. and Maruzen Oil Co, 
Nomura Securities Co., Ltd., 61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
Japanese Stocks—Current Information Yamaichi Securities 
Company of New York, Inc., 111 Broadway, New York 7, 

New York. 

New York City Bank Stocks—Year-end comparison and anal- 
ysis of 13 New York City bank stocks—Laird, Bissell & 
Meeds, 120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 

Over-the-Counter Index—Folder showing an up-to-date com- 
parison between the listed industrial stocks used in the Dow- 
Jones Averages and the 35 over-the-counter industrial stocks 
used in the National Quotation Bureau Averages, both as to 
yield and market performance over a 20-year period — 
re EM Quotation Bureau, Inc., 46 Front Street, New York 
4, N. Y. 

Real Estate Bond and Stock Averages—Comparative figures— 
og aM ad & Co., Incorporated, 150 Broadway, New York 
38, N. Y. 

Refractories — Review with particular reference to General 
Refractories Company and A. P. Green Fire Brick Company 
—The Milwaukee: Company, 207 East Michigan Street, Mil- 
waukee 2, Wis. 


Rubber—Report—J: R.: Williston & Beane, 115 Broadway, New 
York 6; N: Y. 

Shoe Industry — Review with particular reference to Brown 
Shoe-Cempany and: International Shee Company—H. Hentz 
& Co., 72 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. Also available are 
memoranda on Beaunit Mills and Hiinois: Central Railread, . 
and a report; on Singer Manufacturing Company. 

Technical ‘Trends in the Market—Analysis—Sutro Bros, & Co., 
625 .Madison:Avenue, New York 22, N, Y. 

ba 8S. Banks and Trust Companies — Comparative figures — 

A. M. Kédder & Co., Inc., 1 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
* ¢ ® 

ACF Industries, Inc.—Memorandum—T. L. Watson & Co.,.25 
Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 

Air Express International Corp. —Brochure—TProster, Singer & 
Co., 74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 

American Broadcasting Paramount—Analysis—Cohen, Simon- 
son & Co., 25 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 

American Title & Insurance Co. — Memorandum — Weil & Co., 
734 Fifteenth Street, N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 

Arden Farms Co _—Memoranadum—Bateman, "Eichler & Co., 453 
South Spring Street, Los Angeles 13, Calif, 

Armstrong Cork Co —Data—Herbert E, Stern & Co., 52 Wall 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. Also in the same circular are 
data on Union Oil of California. 

Bell & Gossett Company—Analysis—Blair & Co. Incorporated, 
105 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, IIl. 
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Beneficial Finance Co.—Analysis—Reynolds & Co., 120 Broad- 
way, New York 5, N. Y. Also available is a survey of Oil 
Stecks, and a report on Union Tank Car. 

Botany Mills, Inc.—Analysis—Woolrych, Currier & Carlsen, 210 
West Seventh Street, Los Angeles 14, Calif. 

Burroughs Corporation — Analysis — Edwards & Hanly, 100 
North Franklin Street, Hempstead, N. Y. 

Chicago Rock Island & Pacific—Memorandum—Hirsch & Co., 
25 Broad Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Columbian. Carbon Company — Analysis — Schweickart & Co., 
29 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


- . Cook Electric Co.—Memorandum—Blunt Ellis & Simmons, 208 


South La Salle Street, Chicago 4, III. 


E. L du Pont de Nemours & Company—Review—Shearson, 
Hammill & Co., 14 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. In the 
same bulletin are analyses of Blaw-Knex and U. S. Rubber 


Company. Also available is a report on General Develop- . 


ment Corporation. 
Gould. National Batteries, Inc—Survey—Abraham & Co., 120 
‘Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. Also in the same circular is 


a survey of Hussmann Refrigerator Company and U. S.— 


Rubber. _ 

Houston Corp —Memorandum—Woodcock, Hess, Moyer & Co., 
123 South Broad Street, Philadelphia 9, Pa. 

Ingersoll Rand—Data—Dreyfus and Co., 50 Broadway, New 
York 4, N. Y. Also in the same issue are data on Gardner 
Denver and Chicage Pneumatic Tool. 

Interstate Securities Co—Memorandum—aA, C. Allyn & Co., 
122 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 3, I11. 

Loew’s Inc.—Analysis—Herzfeld & Stern, 30 Broad Street, 
New York 4, N. Y. 

Midwestern Instruments—Review—lIra Haupt & Co., 111 Broad- 
way, New York 6, N. Y. Also available is a report on Cessna 
Aircraft Co. 

National Acme—Analysis—du Pont, Homsey & Company, 31 
Milk Street, Boston 9, Mass. Also in the same circular are 
brief analyses of Union Bag-Camp Paper and Seattle First 
National Bank. 

National Sugar Refining Company — Annual report — National 
Sugar Refining Company, 100 Wall Street, New York 5, 
New York. 

A. G, Nielsen Co.—Analysis—Alfred L. Vanden Broeck & Co., 
55 Liberty Street, New York 5, N. Y. Also in the same cir- 
cular are analyses of Miles Laboratories, Stone & Webster 

Co., and Celotex Corporation. 

Pennsalt Chemical Corporation—Analysis—Mitchell, Hutchins 
& Co., 1 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Plough, Ineorporated — Report — Hayden, Stone & Co., 25 
Broad Street, New York ra N. Y 


Radio Corporation of America — Analysis — Laird, Bissell & 











For financial institutions only— 


Going to Press— A Brochure On: 


Air-Express:International Corp. 


The largest forwarder, clearance broker and. con- 
solidator of international cargo with a network 
of 278 offices and agents throughout the world. 





rroster, Singer & Co. 
Members New York Security Dealers Association 


74 Trinity Place, New York: 6, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-2100 Teletype NY 1-376; 377; 378 








Meeds, 120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


Rayonier, Inc.-_Data—Oppenheimer, Neu & Co.,; 120 Broad- 
way, New York 5, N. Y. Also in the same bulletin are ‘data 
on. American Machine & Foundry Co. 


Sealed Power Corporation—Analysis—A. G. ee & Co, In- 


-corporated, 60 Broadway, New York.4,-N.--Y 


. Signal Oil & Gas Co.—Analysis—Dean Witter & Co., 45: Mont- 
' . gomery. Street, San Francisco 6, Calif. 


“Skelly Oil—Bulletin—Bache & Co., 36 Wall Street, New York 


5, N.Y 


West Canadian Oil & Gas Limited—Bulletin—De Witt Conklin 


Organization, 120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 





Coast Exch. Member. 


The election of Francis D. 
Frost, -Jr., general partner of 
Hemphill, Noyes & Co., to mem- 
bership in the Pacific Coast Stock 
Exchange through the purchase of 
a membership in the Los Angeles 
Division, has been announced by 
William H. Jones, Division Chair- 
man, 


Mr. Frost has been active in the 
securities business since 1919. He 
has been associated as general 
partner with various firms in Los 
Angeles and became a general 
partner of Hemphill, Noyes & Co., 
in charge of the Los Angeles of- 
fice in 1952. The principal office 
of his firm is in New York City, 
with branch offices in numerous 
other states and holds member- 
ships in the New York, American, 
Boston and Midwest Stock Ex- 
menats and the Chicago Board of 

ade. 


Two With Irving Lundborg 
(Special to Tur Prvanciat CuRONICLE) 
REDWOOD CITY, Calif—Don- 
ald W. Kirk and Charles A. 
Leonard are now with Irving 
Lundborg & Co., 710 Winslow St. 


Now With Reynolds & Co. 


(Special to Tue Financia, CHRONICLE) 


SAN FRANCISCO, Calif.—Gro- 
ver G. Jones has become affiliated 
with Reynolds & Co., 425 Mont- 
gomery Street. He was previously 
with First California Company. 


Sutro Co. Adds 


(Special to Tue Prvanciat CuRronicir) 


SAN FRANCISCO,.Calif.— 
Everett L. Price has been added 
to the staff of Sutro & Co., 460 
Montgomery Street, members of 
the New York and Pacific Coast 
Stock Exchanges. 


“FOR SALE” 


122-Bound Volumes of the 
COMMERCIAL & FINANCIAL CHRONICLE 


From 
Jan. 1, 1929-Dec. 31, 1957 


Available immediately in N. Y. C. 


Write or Phone — REctor 2-9570 
Edwin L. Beck, c/o Chronicle, 25 Park Pl., N. Y. 7 
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NASD District No. & 


CHICAGO, Ill.—James M. Howe, 


pariner, Farwell, Chapman & Co., 
Chicago, was elected Chairman 


James M. Howe‘ T. Gordon Kelly 


of District Committee No. 8 of the 
National Association of Securities 
Dealers, the largest organization 
of securities brokers and dealers 
in the country. The district com- 
prises of States of Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota 
and Wisconsin. 

T. Gordon Kelly, Vice-President 
of Collett & Co. Inc. was named 
Vice-Chairman. 

John F. Brady, with the NASD 
office in Chicago, is Secretary of 
District Committee No. 8, 


Swaney, Vachon, V.-Ps. 
Of Keystone Company 


BOSTON, Mass.—Two senior 
Regional Representatives, John 
Swaney of Boston and Louis A. 
Vachon of Los Angeles, have been 
elected Vice-Presidents by The 


Keystone. Company of Boston, it. 


was announced by. S. L. Sholley, 


President of the 27-year-old in-. 


vestment company. organization: 
-Mr. ’- Swaney- - has. ‘been ~ Key- 


-stone’s Tepresentative. in New - 


and New York State for 


England 

.the past-eight years, following 14 
underwriter and dis- - 

tributer in the mutual fund field. 


years as an 


Mr. Vachon-has been with Key- 
stone for 14 years, first in- Boston 
and Philadelphia and then for the 


last seven as the company’s rep- ' 


resentative on the Pacific Coast. 


Edw. Amazeen Y.-P. of 
William Street Sales 


Edward S. Amazeen has been 
elected Vice-President of William 
Street Sales, Inc., it was an- 
nounced by Dorsey Richardson, 
President of the company, na- 
tional underwriter for The One 
William Street Fund, Inc., and 
Scudder Fund of Canada Ltd. 

Mr. Amazeen will be active in 
sales and sales service adminis- 
tration in the company’s main 
office in New York, 1 William 
Street. He will also be regional 
representative in its New England 
territory covering the six New 
England states and Upper New 
York State with offices at 79 Milk 
Street in Boston. 


Mr. Amazeen has long been ac- 
tive in investment banking cir- 
cles and was most recently Vice- 
President and manager of the 
investment trust department of 


-Coffin _and~- Burr, Incorporated, 


investment bankers. He is a mém- 
ber and former chairman of the 
Investment Companies Committee 
of the Investment Bankers Asso- 
ciation of America and has held 
several important committee posts 
in both the National Association 
of Securities Dealers, Inc., and 
the National Association of In- 
vestment Companies. 


Dean Witter Adds to Staff 


(Special to Tue FPrnanciat CHRONICLE) 


LOS ANGELES, Calif.—Robert 
A. Brown, Alton R. Cary, Jack G. 
Goss, William T. Howard, Donald 
E. McKee and Elmer F. Wirth 
have been added to the staff of 
Dean Witter & Co., 632 South 
Spring Street. is 
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in Reading GNP Projections 






By DR. ORVILLE J, HALL 


College of Business Administration 
University of Arkansas 


sae dias cP acints ta the Ustad Sane 


As recovery continues and busi- 
ness resumes a- more “normal” 
rate of production, record biglis 
are being projected for this coun- 
try’s Gross 
National 
Product. The 
importance of 
the level at- 
tained by the 
nation’s total 
output of 
goods and 
services lies, 
particularly, 
in its inter- 
pretation in 
terms of its 
per capita re- 
lationship. For 
example, an 
increase in 
GNP with a still greater increase 
in population would result in less 
GNP per capita. Also, record highs 
of GNP may be explained in part 
by inflation — with more dollars 
being required to purchase the 
same goods and services. 


This article points out a method 
of evaluating changes in GNP, 
and does not seek to predict 
such changes. 


The post-World War II trend in 
value of GNP per capita has been 
upward both in dollars in pur- 
chasing power of each successive 
year and in dollars of constant 
purchasing power. The GNP per 
capita in United States in 1955 
was $2,370, the next year it was 
$2,466, and in 1957 it was $2,537. 
Since this discussion centers on a 
method of analysis (rather than in 
explanation of the value of data 
used) the dollar amount of GNP 
per capita used to illustrate this 
method is of less importance than 
if an attempt was being made to 
project the GNP for a particular 
year. For this reason, an arbitrary 
GNP per capita value of $2,500 
is used. 

An increase in GNP to a record 
high could result solely from an 
increase in population, even as- 
suming an unchanged, or even a 
lower, GNP per capita, and thus 
population changes must be con- 
sidered in any worthwhile analysis. 

We may be either generous or 
conservative in forecasting popu- 
lation changes. The U. 8S. Bureau 
of the Census’ most conservative 
forecast for 1960 predicts a popu- 
lation of 1794 million, and its 
most liberal forecast is one of 
181.2. millien. Similar low and 
high estimates for 1970 are 202.5 
and 2195 million, respectively. 
The mid-points between these 
projections are 180.3 million for 
1960 and 211.0 million for 1970, 
indicating an increase for the 
decade of 30.7 million or an aver- 
age of 3.07 million increase per 
year. On the basis of these pro- 
jections, a population of approxi- 
mately 205 million is forecast for 
1968. Our per capita GNP of $2,- 
500 discussed above, applied te 
our projected population figure of 
205 million forecasts a GNP in 
1968 of $512.5 billion. 

The most conservative popula- 
tion estimates of the Census for 
1970—some 202.5 million of per- 
sons—by like analysis predicts a 
GNP of $506.25 billion for that 
year. The Bureau’s most liberal 


estimate of 219.5 million for 1970 





Prof. Orville J. Hall 


indicates a GNP of $548.75 billion 
of a basis of $2,500 pcr capita. 
Any decrease in the per capita 
estimate would, of course, reduce 
the projected GNP values. How- 
ever, for use in this analysis, at- 
tainment of a GNP of $500 billion 
by 1968 will be assumed. It should 
be pointed out that this projection 


fF is based on dollars of 1958 pur- 


chasing power, and it does not 
refiect any deflationary or infla- 
tionary influences or changes in 
our standards of living. 


Any projection with respect to 
changes in prices of goods and 
services is subject to many haz- 
ards, and one estimate may be 
even less accurate than another. 
However, we are attempting only 
to illustrate a method of reagon- 
ing, in interpreting the signifi- 
cance of GNP projections. If we 
were making statistical forecasts, 


we would have to seek additional. 


data and unciertake more compre- 
hensive studies. 


Secular Trend Questions 

These analyses assume secular 
inflation as a basis for their pro- 
jection. Parenthetically, the reader 
may profitably answer three ques- 
tions as a general guide to 
whether we may expect secular 
inflation. 


(1) Do you. expect repeated 
deficits in the Federal Budget to 
be financed, in part at least, by 
sale of bonds to banks, thus creat- 
ing new bank credit? 


(2) Do you expect organized 
labor to continue to be successful 
in obtaining higher wage rates 
and/or fringe benefits and thus 
increase labor costs with increas- 
ing output? 

(3) Have you expressed your 
disapproval of secular inflation by 
any communication to your Sena- 
tor or Representatives, or others 
in policy-making positions? 

Your answers to these questions 
and the answers of other thinking 
persons, may provide a basis for 
projecting the trend of inflation. 


The past is not necessarily a 
dependable basis for projecting 
the future. However, for our pur- 
poses it may provide a background 
against which changes may be 
evaluated. The data on the rise 
in consumer goods prices (based 
on 1947-49--100) suggest an aver- 
age of 2.3 to 2.4 points per 
year for the past decade. If the 
same rate of increase continues 
for the decade ending in 1968, the 
rounded projection of $500 billion 
GNP for 1968 must then be re- 
vised upward by 20 to 25%. A 
20% increase in prices by 1968 


would indicate Fra GNP of $600 


billion by that time 


Our most difficult task is to 


project changes in living 


stand- 


ards that will have been effected 
by 1968. The estimate of $600 
billion GNP ten years hence as- 
sumes that ‘these dollars will con- 
tinue to be spent for the same 
goods and services that consumers 


have been bu 


ying in recent years. 


To the extent that improved qual- 
ity of consumption goods would 
provide greater “wearability” for 
such items as clothing, or longer 
life of durable goods, the same 
number of dollars (of constant 


purchasing power) would 
consumers to buy more 


enable 


goods, 


thus contributing to a rise in the 
rate of consumption. Every con- 
sumer, of course, hopes that his 
purchasing power will increase 
and thus let him buy more goods 
anc services. We do not know 
whether this will occur, but to the 
extent that such an increase in 
rate of consumption does take 
place, the $600. billion GNP pro-' 
jection must again be revised up- 


ward. 
The GNP per capita 


in the. 


United States in 1947 dollars was 
$1,880 in 1945, $1,953 in 1955, $1,- 
974 in 1956, and $1,958 in 1957. 


These data suggest that a 


rise in 


GNP per capita may be expected 
during the decade ending in 1968. 
Even a 3% increase for the decade 
would raise the $600 billion GNP 


to $618 by 1968. 


The impact of changes in GNP 


is important, particularly 


insofar 


as it affects each individual. Pro- 
jections of the total GNP become 


more significant in light 


of the Co. 


as a forecast of GNP at some fu 






the individual and’ exeenk ae 
most general way, is not ¢ 














ture date. It is believed, 
that this method of int 


for a rational ir 
the rise of output in United States 
at a time when we entertain the 



















































high 
in terms of real well being of 
each member of the increasing 
United States population. ~ 


A. G. Yeager Opens 


SACRAMENTO, Calif. — Albert 
G. Yeager is engaging in a secu- 
rities business from offices at 1820 
Eye Street. — 


Willard E. Ferrell Opens 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Willard 
E. Ferrell is conducting a securi- 
ties business from offices at 1033 
Rhawn Street. 


Dean Witter Adds Four 


(Special to Tue. Financrat Curonicte) 


SAN FRANCISCO, Cal.—Cecil 
A. Culp, James: A: Gentry, Raw- 
son E. Knight and Trevor C. 
Roberts have become associated 
with Dean Witter & Co., 45 Mont- 
gomery Street, members of the 
New York and San Francisco 
Stock Exchanges. Mr. Knight was 
formerly with tee Lundborg & 
























































































































































































































New Issue 





550,000 Shares 


This announcement is nol an offer of securities for sale or a solicitation of an offer to buy securities. 


Reynolds Metals Company 


(Par Value $100 per Share) 


right of redemption 





Price $100 per share 


plus accrued dividends from date of issuance 


Second Preferred Stock, 412% Convertible Series 


Each share convertible into Common Stock at $75 per share, subject to the Company’s 


Copies of the prospectus may be obtained Jr om suc th of the undersigned 


(who are among the underwriters named in the pro. spectus) as may 


legally offer these securities under applicable securities laws. 


Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. Reynolds & Co., Inc. Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
Blyth & Co., Inc. Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. | Goldman, Sachs & Co. Harriman Ripley & Co. 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. __ Lazard Fréres & Co. | Lehman Brothers = Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith 
Smith, Barney & Co. Stone & Webster Securities Corporation White, Weld & Co. 
Drexel & Co. Hemphill, Noyes & Co. Hornblower & Weeks Lee Higginson Corporation 
Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. F. S. Moseley & Co. Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 
L. F. Rothschild & Co. Salomon Bros. & Hutzler F. S. Smithers & Co. Wertheim & Co. 
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problems 
which can be 
solved by ap- 
plying a rigid 
set of rules. 
There are cer- 
tain basic 
Principles 
which we al- 
ways try to 
follow, but the 
very fact that 
the economic 
environment 
and the market 





Treasury’s Financing Views and 
Debt Management Problem 


By CHARLES J. GABLE, JR.* 


Assistant to the Secretary of the Treasury on 
Management of the Public Debt, Washington, D. C. 


Treasury official hits speculative excesses in governments: 
anticipates heavy Treasury financing in 1 
in dollar volume than 1958—and a new high in short-term 
debt in the offing; and believes size of budget deficit is a 
secondary problem compared to psychological reaction of 
investors who see in this presageful evidence of continued 
inflation and, as a result, shy away from mortgage, corporate, 
municipal as well as Federal debt. Mr. Gable announces rem- 
edy is being sought to restrain undue speculation which will not 
hamper legitimate dealer operations and he deplores lack of 
savings institutions’ and individual holdings of governments. 
He states Treasury’s 1959 financing program will be dependent 
upon economic growth and fiscal soundness, and he fully 
supports a free bond market. 


I would like to review some of 
the current problems which the 
Treasury faces in its debt man- 
agement program. These are not 


smaller 


child in America. Not only is the 
United States Government the 
largest single debtor in the 
country, it accounts for one-third 
of the total debt owed by all indi- 
viduals, all corporations and all 
levels of Government in _ the 
Nation. 

After some reduction in debt 
early in the postwar period the 
public debt grew steadily again 
under the burden of heavy de- 
fense requirements and the Ko- 
rean War, reaching a peak of $281 
billion on Dec. 31, 1955. During 
the calendar years 1956 and 1957, 
under the impact of two years of 
budget surpluses, the debt was 
reduced to $275 billion. That $6 





atmosphere in 
which the 
Treasury op- 
erates is constantly changing 
means that our approach to debt 
—_— must always be flex- 


Charles J. Gable, Jr. 


The impact of changing circum- 
stances on debt management poli- 
cies was clearly illustrated by our 
experience in the calendar year 
1958. 

The past year was a year in 
which the debt was growing 
again. The debt at the end of 
December 1958 amounted to $283 
billion. 

This is a large debt any way 
you look at it and one which is 
woven into the asset structure of 
€very major class of investor in 
the country. In the savings bond 
Program alone an estimated 40 
million individuals own bonds and 
about eight million are buying 
bonds currently through payroll 
savings plans. 

The $283 billion public debt at 
the end of December represents 
an amount equal to 63% of the 
total gross national product. It is 
an amount equal to more than 
$1,600 for each man, woman and 


*From a statement by Mr. Gable be- 
fore the Joint Economic Committee, 
Washington, D. C., Feb. 5, 1959. 





billion reduction has been com- 


pletely erased, however, by deficit 
financing in the calendar year 
1958, which increased the debt by 
$8 billion to a new high of $283 
billion. This was the largest in- 
crease in the public debt for any 
year in the postwar period. 


1958 Marks Postwar High 


The job of addmg a net amount 
of $8 billion to the debt in as 
sound a manner as possible . last 
year required the Treasury to go 
to the market six times during the 
year to raise new cash of $17 
billion, plus $2 billion more cash 
raised through additions to week- 
ly bill offerings. This large amount 
of new cash borrowing was need- 
ed not only to cover the deficit 
but also to cover the retirement 
of other securities growing mainly 
out of marketable maturities paid 
off in cash and the redemption of 
wartime F and G savings bonds 
which are now maturing. At the 
same time the Treasury issued 
$50 billion of new securities in 


exchange for maturing issues 
($28% billion publicly held and 
$21% billion held by Federal Re- 
serve banks and Government in- 
vestment accounts) so that the 
total of $69 billion new market- 

























































































CHANGES IN PUBLIC DEBT OWNERSHIP IN 1958 —- 
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able securities issued during the 
year reached a new postwar high. 

As part of this $69 billion job 
the Treasury issued $2.9 billion of 
long-term bonds and $16.7 billion 
of intermediate-term notes and 
bonds running from 4 years to 8% 
years to maturity. As a result, the 
average length of the marketable 
debt was increased by two months 
during the year—from 4 years and 
7 months to 4 years and 9 months. 
This was done despite the inabil- 
ity of the Treasury to extend. any 
debt beyond 2% years to maturity 
in the unsettled market inviron- 
ment which characterized the last 
half of 1958. The slight lengthen- 
ing of the debt last year was in 
contrast to declines of approxi- 
mately six months each in the 
average length of the debt during 
the two preceding years and 
brought the average .back almost 
to the level of five years ago when 


the long postwar decline.in the: 


average length of the debt came to. 
an end. OK : 

Despite the fact that there wes 
an $8 billion increase in the tot 
debt in 1958, there was a reduc- 
tion of $3 billion in the amount 
of marketable debt becoming due 
within one year. Five years ago 
the under-one-year debt stood at 
$80 billion. One year ago it was 
$75 billion. It is now $7242 bil- 
lion, of which $51 billion is held 
by the public and $21', billion 
held by Federal Reserve banks 
and Government investment ac- 
counts. 

The job of Treasury financing 
in 1958 was made somewhat more 
difficult by the fact that Govern- 
ment investment accounts, which 
had provided a market for ap- 
proximately $2 billion a year for 
Government securities on average 
during the postwar period as a 
whole, showed a decline of $0.8 
billion in their investments. This 
was true because of the excess of 
expenditures over receipts in the 
Unemployment Trust Fund, the 
Federal Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance Trust Fund and the 
Highway Trust Fund. 


Bond Sales Broadened Credit 
Base 

Treasury financing in the first 
half of 1958 was conducted in. the 
atmosphere of recession, with ris- 
ing bond prices, falling interest 
rates, and monetary ease. In this 
atmosphere it was appropriate 
that Treasury offerings were de- 
signed primarily to appeal to 
commercial banks, as debt man- 
agement sought to complement 
monetary policy in its endeavor to 
increase the money supply and to 
better assure the availability of 
adequate credit for economic re- 
covery. As a result commercial 
bank holdings of the debt rose by 
$5.8 billion in the first half of the 
year, even though the total debt 
was rising by only $1.4 billion. 
(See Chart). 

With the exception of Series E 
and H savings bonds held’ mostly 
by small savers, all types of non- 
bank investors liquidated Govern- 
ment securities in the first half 
of the year, with most of the liq- 
uidation being accounted for by 


nonfinancial corporations at a. 


time when their profits were 
shrinking and their tax liabilities 
were at a low point. Even the sale 


by the Treasury of $2.9 billion of | 


new long-term bonds during the 


first half of the year did not ré | 
sult in a net increase in the hold= | 
ings of Government securities by | 


individuals and savings institu- 
tions since the bonds were paid 


for, in effect, by selling shorter | 


maturities to banks. 


In the second half of the year, 
with the economy entering into 


a period of vigorous economic re- | 


covery, two-thirds of the $6.6 bil- 
lion increase in the public debt 
was absorbed -by investors out- 
side of commercial banks thereby 
lessening somewhat the inflation- 
ary impact of Federal deficit fi- 
nancing at a time when other de- 


mands for funds were rising and. 


monetary policy sought«properly 
to temper the rise in money sup- 
ply. Furthermore, all of the in- 
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crease in bank holdings was out- 
side of the larger financial centers. 

The Treasury would have pre- 
ferred, however, that a larger part 
of its financing outside of the 
banks during the second half of 
the calendar year had been 
through longer term savers—such 
as individuals and savings insti- 
tutions—rather than through non- 
financial corporations. In the lat- 
ter case investment in Govern- 
ment securities is typically in the 
shortest term obligations available 
and. is only one step away from 
an increase in-money supply. On 
the other hand, longer term secu- 
rities are purchased by savers 
with more permanent investment 
goals in mind. 

The fact that savings institu- 
tions did add somewhat to their 
holdings of Government securities 
in the.second half of 1958, revers- 
ing earlier trends, is an encour- 
aging-sign, however. Individuals 
added further to their E and H 
savings”. bond holdings in July- 
December 1958, but again reduced 
their holdings of the larger inves- 
tor type F and G savings bonds 
and, their. holdings of marketable 
securities: during the second half 
of 1958. 


Singles Out Savings Institution 


The -persistence of the postwer 
trend of savings institutions away 
from. Government securities is 
highlighted by the fact that the 
four major groups of savings in- 
stitutions — insurance companies, 
mutual savings banks, savings and 
loan associations and pension 
funds—have reduced their hold- 
ings of Government securities 
from $27% billion in December, 
1952 to. $26 billion in December, 
1958. This was done at a time 
when the assets of these institu- 
tions were growing by approxi- 
mately $100 billion. 

As is shown in the accompany- 
ing Chart, therefore, the propor- 
tion of assets of each of these 
types of institutions invested in 
Government securities has shown 
in most cases a substantial decline 
during the last six years. Even in 
the case of rapidly expanding sav- 
ings and loan associations, which 
have been building up reserves 
in the form of Government secu- 
rities, their percentage of assets 
invested in Governments has de- 
clined slightly. 

An analysis of individuals’ sav- 
ings during the last six years 
shows rather clearly that no indi- 
vidual savings found their way 
into Government securities on net 
balance during these years, de- 
spite substantial increases in E 
and H bonds. During the past six 
years individuals had new sav- 
ings of $137 billion available for 
investment either through savings 
institutions or directly in securi- 
ties and mortgages. Of this total 
$106 billion was placed directly 
in savings institutions, and as has 
been already indicated in the 
chart, no part of this flow of sav- 
ings on net balance reached the 
Government securities market. 
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SAVINGS INSTITUTION INVESTMENT IN GOVERNMENTS _ 
December 1952 and 1958 








Refers to Individuals’ Savings 

Moreover, none of the remain- 
ing individuals’ savings was in- 
vested directly in United States 
Government obligations either. 
An increase of $7 billion in E and 
H bond holdings was completely 
offset by a decline in holdings 
of other government securities. In 
effect, then, all of the funds 
available for direct investment 
during these six years went into 
corporate securities, .into mort- 
gages or into state and local gov- 
ernment issues, In the latter case, 
of course, the Treasury is up 
against a particularly difficult 
debt management problem in try- 
ing to make its securities attrac- 
tive to individuals who have. the 
opportunity of buying tax-exempt 
state and municipal offerings. 

A satisfactory solution to the 
problem of making government 
securities attractive to savings- 


‘type investors is not easy to find. 
The Treasury is, however, explor-_ 


ing all possible ways of encour- 
aging greater participation in 
government sécurity ownership by 
these ‘purchasers. , 


Hits Speculative Wave 


A discussion of the environment 
in which Treasury financing took 
place in 1958 would not be com- 
plete without reference to the 
rather dramatic changes in the 
market environment in which the 
Treasury had to do its financing. 
With interest rates declining and 
bond -prices rising early in the 
year the Treasury had little diffi- 
culty selling securities which were 
priced very close to the market 
at the time they were issued. 
Subsequent market rises resulting 
from investor anticipation of 
continuing recession and mone- 
tary ease made each new security 
look quite attractive soon after 
issuance. As a result, particularly 
with regard to the 25s% seven 
year bond which was offered in 
June, there was an _ increased 
amount of speculative activity in 
new government issues on the as- 
sumption of a continuation of 
these trends. 


The June intermediate-term 
bond was put out as one part of 
an optional offering in exchange 
for maturing securities and was 
subscribed for in an amount of 
more than $7 billion—consider- 
ably in excess of what had been 
expected by either the financial 
community or by the Treasury. 
This large amount presumably 
could have been properly digested 
by the market, however, if the 
trends of recent months had con- 
tinued. But improvement in busi- 
ness news, plus rumors in_ the 
financial community as to a possi- 
ble reversal in monetary policy. 
resulted in a sharp turnaround 
in the bond market. As a result 
many speculative buyers who had 
financed their purchases on little 
or no margin were forced to 


liquidate them. The resulting dis- 
Continued on page 36 
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_ growth, with- 


_ realization of 
_this .goal. In- 


particularly 


had a»recession cushionin 
apd a. recovery stimulan 
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And 


The New Federal Budget 


Director, Division of Research and Statistics, 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 


Reserve economist ascribes to 


monetary policy the duty - of 


avoiding inflation in fostering economic growth. Traces course 


of fiscal and monetary measures midst recent recession and 
recovery. Stresses crucial importance of a balanced Federal 


budget, citing dangers of increased spending — including its 
obstacle to effectiveness of monetary policy. Maintains infla- 
. tionary hazards from larger Federal. outlays can only be 
offset by additional tax levies. Concludes stable money -re- 


quires long-term independence of money supply from the 


financing of chronic government deficits, although short-term 
counter-cyclical deficits and surpluses are permissible. 


Monetary policy, through regu- 


- Jation of the supply of credit and 


money, has the duty of fostering 
sustainable 
prosperity and 
economic 


out inflation. 
Other public 
policies are 
obviously. also 
essential for 


deed, if other 
-public policies 


fiscal policy—_ 
fail to carry 





adequately 
. their part of 


Ralph A. Young 
,the. load, monetary posicy can be 
seriously handicapped in carrying 
,out its special responsibilities. 


Monetary and Fiscal-Policy in 
- Recent Economic Oectine 


During recent economic contrac- 


‘tion; fiscal and monetary. measures 
Were mutually reinforcing. - Fiscal 


action during the recent period 
phase 
phase. 
With regard to recession cush- 
ioning, the..important features 
included transfer payment sup- 
Dlements to disposable income, 
automatic declines in. tax pay- 


_, ments, and positive administrative 


measures. to swell’ defense pro- 
curement. With regard to recovery 


. Stimulation, major steps comprised 


#h increase in’ national defense 
appropriations, provision of sup- 
plemental unemployment benefits, 
an increase in Federal pay levels, 
and enactment of emergency hous- 
ing ard highway construction laws. 
These fiscal actions, of course, had 


“motivations other than pure stim- 


. ulus to recovery; also, actual 















spending increases resulting from 
em lagged their enactment by 


‘several months. 


In rétrospect, these two phases 
of fiscal action had much counter- 
cyclical: effectiveness. First, they 
contributed to maintenance of to- 
tal spending in the economy. Sec- 
ond, through their optimistic im- 
pact on business expectations and 
later actual impact in expanding 
total spending, they helped to 
stimulate revival in aggregate ac- 
tivity. 

Monetary action to combat re- 
cession also had two phases. The 
cushioning phase came early, be- 
ginning in the late Fall of 1957 
when recession trends were first 
confirmed. It consisted of sharp 
Reserve Bank discount rate reduc- 
tion and open market operations 
in enough volume to relax finan- 
cial market tensions, to reduce to 
nominal volume the member bank 
indebtedness to the Reserve Banks, 
and to produce in credit markets 
a recognized state of ease. In the 
phase of recovery stimulus, mone- 
tary policy followed through with 
a generous provision of reserve 
funds to commercial banks by 
means of open market operations 


*Round table remarks of Mr. Young, 
Director, Division of Research and Sta- 
tistics, Board -f-G-vernors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, before the 391st 
meeting of the Conference Board, New 
York, Jan. 23, 1959. 





and lowering of reserve: require- 
ments, and by further discount 
rate reductions, 


The aggressiveness of these ac- 


tions was quickly - reflected . in 
reversal of contraction in the ‘ac- 
tive money supply and then a very 
brisk expansion. Beginning in Feb- 
ruary, before the economic revival 
had actually set in, and extending 
through July when recovery was 
in full swing, the active money 
supply increased at a very rapid 
rate by historical standards. 


Rapid Economic Recovery and 
Shift in Monetary Policy 
Towards Less Ease 


Economic recovery after April 
a year ago took most observers by 
surprise, both in terms of timing 
and in terms of vigor. By late 
summer—with most broad meas- 
ures of economic activity rapidly 
retracing ground lost during the 
decline—psychology in the finan- 
cial. community, had shifted from 
concern about deflation to con- 
cern about inflation. Changed at- 
titudes and expectations were dra- 
matically reflected in the rapid 
rise of stock prices, in a sharp ad- 
vance in market levels of interest 
rates, and in a resulting decline 
in stock yields below high-grade 
bond yields. 


A contributory influence in the 
renewal of inflation psychology in 
financial markets was a growing 
belief that the Federal budget was 
out of control. This psychology 
found support in the elastic qual- 
ity of current deficit estimates as 
the year wore on, in part reflect- 
ing unexpectedly large outlays for 
farm price support. It was also 
bolstered by focusing telescopic 
lenses on possible Federal spend- 
ing programs—a magnifying proc- 
ess which converted possibilities 
into early realizations. 


With evidence of rapid and vig- 
orous recovery in output and em- 
nloyment cumulating, and in the 
face of the inflationary psychology 
in financial markets, it was both 
appropriate and necessary that the 
Federal Reserve System should 
take action to temper the expan- 
sion of bank credit and of cash 
balances. This action took the 
form of a curtailment of reserve 
funds supplied at the initiative of 
the System through open market 
operations and of two successive 
increases in Reserve Bank dis- 
count rates. 

This was the classical method of 
retarding bank credit and mone- 
tary expansion. Just as it had 
been effective in the past, so it 
was again effective this time. In 
the last five months of the year, 
bank credit and monetary expan- 
sion was reduced to a rate much 
more consistent with the pace of 
economic advance and in the 
same period the Treasury was able 
to finance the bulk of its huge 
current deficit outside the bank- 
ing system. Indeed, the active 
money supply, though it had 
shown rather wide recession-re- 
covery movement, was just about 
242% higher at the end of 1958 
then it had been at mid-surhmmer 
1957, 


‘two sides of the 


Importance of._a-Balanced 
Federal Budget ~ 


_ The maturing of economic re- 


Monetary Policy 


By RALPH A. YOUNG* 


covery and the shift of monetary 
policy away from active stimula- 
tion has not convinced all that 


- inflationary dangers have less- 


ened. Some observers continue :to 
view the large recession-recovery 
deficit with alarm and see un- 
avoidable continuation of deficit 
financing. They further emphasize 


’.the inconsistency between a defi- 
_ cit_pesture of fiscal policy and a 
. restraining posture of monetary 
» policy. And they cannot see how 

.monetary policy can do other than 
. eventually give way, betoming in 
. fact an engine for monetizing Fed- 
_ eral debt. 


This is a myopic perspective on 


- the problem. It neither gives ade- 
. quate weight to normal economic 


processes nor adequate weight to 
the public interest in, and public 
support for, a sensible Federal 
fiscal policy. 

With respect to economic proc- 
esses, if recovery now flowers into 
an extended phase of economic 
€xpansion—which is not an un- 
reasonable expectation—this very 
fact will generate a substantial 
rise in Federal receipts, compa- 
rable to the rise experienced in the 
recovery-expansion period from 
fiscal. 1955 to fiscal 1956. Both 
corporations and individuals can 
be expected to contribute to larger 
tax receipts. 

With respect to the public inter- 
est side, the national goal of high- 
level employment with stable 
prices. furnishes compelling im- 
perative for action to hold down 
Federal expenditures so that re- 
ceipts may have some chance to 


ecateh up with them. To make the 
income-outgo 


me 4 


ioe osdget, te. Batec mm 

e bu makers. under 

say that a catching up of tax re- larger Federal 
pts will not be enough. Beyond 

this, some modest cut-back in ex- 

penditures and some additions to 


tax receipts are needed. 


Federal budget projection, de- © 
spite all advances in the arts: of 
economic forecasting, is basically © 
a judgment process. The very best 
expert judgments in the Govern- 
try are 
brought to bear upon it. Should 
the: economy fail to expand and 
increase tax receipts as rapidly as 
these experts have judged to be 
possible, the budget would obvi- 
ously not.reach a balance. «In this 
case, however, the economy would 
have unemployed resources, and 
the public concern would properly 
center more on the unemployed 
resources than on the deficit itself: 
If this were to be the situation, 
no. untoward problems would be 
presented to either debt manage- 
ment or monetary policy in fi- 
nancing the deficit through finan- 
cial markets. This prospect, in 
other words, would not be infla- 


ment and in the coun 


tionary. 


The biggest budget risk ahead 
is that pressures for special spend- 
ing actions beyond the Adminis- 
tration’s budget goals will prove 
irresistible. Larger Federal spend- 
ing might conceivably accelerate 
some of the pace of real economic 
expansion. But at the high levels 
of activity already projected for 
the budget, more Federal spend- 


ing might merely substitute for 


more private spending. 


At high levels of economic ac- 
tivity, the monetary supplement 
to savings each year must have 
some limit if inflationary dangers 


R 
a 
Si 
es 
ql 


ae 


' Admittedly, in these 


sulting ‘demands 
credit and monetary expansion. | 


To avoid the haz- 
ards of larger pe nn ga 


with, publie OptaIER, Sang SOU 
w pu any. 
deficit will need to be iaat ad- 
ditional tax levies, preferably in 
eauds suspic, Labeel, ody socitee 
cas us: - ive 
tax action could make monetary 
and fiscal policy mutually rein- 
forcing under - prospective pros- 
‘perity conditions, In addition, pos- 
itive tax action would be essential 
to lay once and for all those cur- 
cundasuanbeliy ta disbelief of po 
undamentally in : our 
national fiscal responsi 4 
A monetary policy d to 

maintain a stable value the 
dollar is one in which longer term 
growth of the money ly is 
kept consistent with the. er 
term growth of the economy. A 
fiscal policy consistent with sound 
monetary policy is one that pro- 
vides a longer run balance of re- 
ceipts and expenditures, though it 
permits of countercyclical deficits 
in times of recession offset by 
countercyclical surpluses in times 
of prosperity. History has more 
‘than ¢once proved that stable 
money is not possible if expansion 
in the money supply is geared 
first of all to the financing of 
chronic deficits of government. .: 
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PUTNAM & CO. 


DREXEL & CO. 


February 10, 1959. 





This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of a# dffer to buy any of 
Shares. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


762,565 Shares 
The Connecticut Light and Power Company 


Common Stock 


(without par value) 


The Company is offering to the holders of record of its outstandin 
Common Stock and thereafter to certain employees (including officers 
of the Company and of its subsidiaries rights to subscribe for these 
shares, as more fully set forth in the Prospectus. The subscription offer 
to stockholders will expire at 3:00 P.M., Eastern Standard Time, on 
February 24, 1959. 


Subscription Price $22'2 a Share 





The several underwriters may offer shares of Common Stock at prices 
_ not less than the Subscription Price set forth above (less, in the case 
of sales to dealers, the ¢oncession allowed to dealers) and not more 
than the highest known price at which Common Stock is then being 
offered to other dealers in the over-the-counter market by a dealer not 
participating in this distribution, plus the amount of any concession 
allowed to dealers. 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State from. only such of the 
undersigned as may legally offer these Shares in compliance 
with the securities laws of such State. 4 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 
CHAS. W. SCRANTON & CO. 
THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 
EASTMAN DILLON, UNION SECURITIES & CO. . 
GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO. HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO, | 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION 
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ESTABROOK & CO. | \h - 
BLYTH & CO., INC. 








Incorporated 


SMITH, BARNEY & CO. 
WHITE, WELD & CO. 
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Penetrating Effect of Federally- 
Controlled Interest Rates 


By WALTER C. NELSON* 


President, Mortgage Bankers Association of America and 
President, Eberhardt Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Mortgage banking spokesman describes the effect of Federally- 
controlled interest rates in the mortgage banking industry. 


Mr. Nelson rebuts proponents’ 


belief that fixed interest rates 


benefit those whom the Government is trying to protect; points 
out the home-builder increases his price to offset discounts he 


must pay; and reviews other 


undesirable problems created. 


The banker pleads for the lifting of FHA rate to its maximum 
of 6% which would provide for all practical purposes a free 


rate, and suggests a study be 


made of flexible FHA interest 


rate dependent on the yield of long-term government bonds. 


If we are to discuss this subject 
objectively, it seems to me that 
we must try to understand the 
reasoning of the proponents of 
fixed interest 
rates. I know 
that for those 
of us who deal 
in money and 
mortgages, a 
feeling of frus- 
tration occurs 
in any search 
for factual 
data in an at- 
tempt to make 
a case for the 
other side. 

Historically, 
the FHA rate 
was not fixed 
ataprice 
which would not produce a par 
market for the mortgages. The 
idea that the government should 
fix the interest rate on privately 
financed mortgages is _of fairly 
recent origin. It had its begin- 
ning shortly after World War II. 
If you will recall, FHA started 
in 1934, and the plan of the au- 
thors of the Act was to promote 
home financing for a much larger 
group of our citizens. The princi- 
pal factor, as far as the borrower 
was concerned, was to permit 
purchase of a home with a much 
lower down payment and a small- 
er monthly payment. Through the 
medium of mortgage insurance, 
investors were expected to take 
the risk of a high percentage loan 
and a longer maturity. The au- 
thors also expected the Act to 
provide a better flow of money 
from the areas of capital surplus 
to those of capital shortage. In 
addition, it was a vehicle by 
which investors could legally 
make a higher percentage loan to 
value without requiring a change 
in the various state laws. It cer- 
tainly was not expected or de- 
sired that FHA should dictate the 
interest rate at which private in- 
vestors should be expected to 
make the loans in order to accom- 
plish these objectives. 


On the contrary, the original 
administrators of FHA were care- 
ful to see to it that the interest 
rate they were required by law 
to set on insured mortgages was 
safely above the market. In fact, 
in order to make sure of market 
acceptance, at the beginning, they 
fudged a little by permitting an 
annual service charge of 4%% in 
addition to the maximum statu- 
tory interest rate. 

Following this example through- 
out the prewar period, the inter- 
est rate on FHA mortgages re- 
mained consistently above what 
was generally the going rate in 
the market. It is true, of course, 
that the FHA rate was reduced 
from time to time, and ultimate- 
ly the service charge was dropped 
But in taking these steps, FHA 
always followed the market. It 
never preceded the market, and 
it never dictated to the market. 


*An address by Mr. Nelson bef th 
4th annual Southwestern Senior E “ 


waiter C. Nelson 





Why Is Fixity Continued? 


Just when and how did we get 
sidetracked from these original 
philosophies, and what have been 
the reasons for the continuance 
of this fixed interest rate below 
market levels? 


I believe we can_ generally 


™ agree that the Veterans Loan 
~ Guarantee Program must take a 


major portion of the responsibility 
for this change in administrative 
thinking. The Veterans Admin- 


& istration, of course, intended to 


give the veteran preferential 
treatment in the home loan mar- 
ket both from the standpoint of 
interest rates and from the stand- 
point of protection from excessive 
prices. In effect, the insurance 
premium on the high percentage 
VA loan was to be paid by the 
Veterans Administration, and the 
veteran had a simple rate of 4% 
without additions such as the 
mutual mortgage insurance pre- 
mium 

When the Veterans Administra- 
tion came into being, a 4% rate 
was generally the going rate for 
home mortgages, and certainly it 
was proper to establish 4% as a 
fair rate on the VA loan at the 
time it was started. Interest rates 
had been going down for over a 
decade because of a lack of de- 
mend for long-term funds. 

In 1952 and 1953, however, in- 
terest rates began to move up- 
ward, and it was felt by some that 
a plan had to be evolved to pro- 
tect the veteran from the avarice 
of the money lenders. The “powers 
that be” developed the thought 
that the VA feature was so valu- 
able to an investor that he would 
not only be willing to lend a 
higher percentage for a longer 
term than had been customary, 
but also that it could be at an in- 
terest rate lower than the market 
rate. 

It was determined that Congress 
could properly fix that rate, and, 
as you know, the FHA program 
was soon brought into the sphere 
of congressionally controlled in- 
terest rates. More recently, of 
course, another degree of control 
has been added by placing a rate 
ceiling on VA loans at 14% less 
than the FHA loans. 


The problem that has developed 
and seemingly is an endless strug- 
gle is the contest between market 
forces and political judgment. The 
market is just not convinced that 
the arguments of the fixed rate 
are sound. For jive years we have 
seen government sponsored mort- 
gages selling at something below 
par ranging from a discount of 
1% to as much as 12%. 

We are prone to blame Con- 
gress for much of the delayed 
action in providing a workable 
interest rate, but we are certainly 
subject to their criticism for this 
thinking. The FHA Administra- 
tion has had ample authority to 
provide a satisfactory interest rate 
in line with market requirements. 
It is only the effort to continue 
to hold the FHA and VA rates at 


Y a comparatively constant differ- 


ence of 42% that has created our 
most serious problem. 
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Who Would Benefit? 


There may be a feeling on the 
part of some that a more flexible 
rate in a rising market is only for 
the benefit of the lender. I should 
like to point out some of the other 
penetrating effects of Federally- 
controlled interest rates. 

As interest rates rose from 1951 
to 1953, the combined volume of 
FHA and VA activity (in terms of 
mortgages insured or guaranteed) 
fell 40%, and the number of new 
housing starts under those pro- 
grams fell from a high of 700,000 
in 1950 to a low of 400,000 in 1953. 
During the same period, the num- 
ber of starts under cunventional 
or all cash arrangements remained 
almost constant, at just under 
700,000. The fluctuation was ac- 
tually less than 1% on conven- 
tional starts. 


During 1954 and 1955, demand 
for longer term funds from other 
borrowers abated, and FHA and 
VA rates were again attractive 
to the market with the result that 
we had a large increase in private 
housing starts—namely 1,300,000 
starts in 1955. In 1956 and 1957, 
interest rates stiffened and FHA 
and VA rates were held constant 
in spite of their obvious failure 
to meet market requirements. It 
wasn’t enough that we had fixed 
interest rates, but insured and 
guaranteed mortgages were also 
held under a control of discounts 
for a period of time. Fortunately, 
this was eliminated before the 
home-building industry had gone 
into complete collapse, and some 
semblance of marketability re- 
turned by use of discounts and an 
increase in the FHA and VA rates. 


The Mortgage Bankers Associa- 
tion, along with others, have tried 
unsuccessfully to have a free or 
flexible rate on FHA loans. Last 
fall at our annual convention we 
heard two of the government rep- 
resentatives extol the virtues of a 
flexible or free rate. This raises 
the yuestion of what can be done 
to provide flexibility and still 
allow Congress or the Administra- 
tion to retain some degree of con- 
trol without limiting the market- 
ability of insured and guaranteed 
loans to a dangerous point. 


Formula Based on Long-Term 
Yields 


As far back in the past as 1950 
our own Bill Clarke suggested a 
flexible self-executing formula 
based on the yield of long-term 
government bonds. This is a very 
interesting proposal and certainly 
provides some basis for compro- 
mise between those groups in 
government that opposed the com- 
plete elimination of a ceiling rate 
on government-backed mortgages 
and the investors who must neces- 
sarily exercise their prudent judg- 
ment in the investment of trusteed 
funds. Any plan such as this 
would certainly require careful 
study to establish to some degree 
of accuracy the differential neces- 
sary to provide a marketable FHA 
interest rate. This differential, 
according to studies which have 
been made, indicates a spread of 
2 to 2% points would have been 
required in most recent years. 


One of the fallacies of this ap- 
proach, however, lies in the sup- 
position that all FHA and VA 
mortgages should command the 
same price. Those of us who 
originate and sell government- 
backed mortgages know that 
many factors are introduced into 
individual mortgages that make a 
yield differential important to the 
investor. For example, many in- 
vestors vary the price on a loan, 
depending on the down payment 
and term of the mortgage. Again, 
some investors will look with less 
favor on a mortgage on an older 
property. More than almost any 
other factor we have the supply 
of mortgages acting as a factor 
in establishing the price. At pres- 
ent, there are a few areas in the 
East where FHA 5%4% sell at 
par simply because the supply of 
mortgage funds exceeds the de- 
mand. On the other hand, we 
have areas such as California, 


Texas, and Florida where popula- 
tion growth creates an excessive 
demand for mortgage money as 
compared to the supply. In other 
words, although we may have 
flexible or free interest rates, we 
probably will always have varia- 
tions that will need adjusting by 
use of small discounts or pre- 
miums. 

I believe I should summarize, 
however, by pointing out some of 
the obviously undesirable prob- 
lems that we seem to develop un- 
der our present systems and 
suggest some of the cures. 


Does Not Benefit the People 

First of all, I do not believe 
that controlled interest rates be- 
low the market level benefit the 
people that our government is try- 
ing to protect. 

The home-purchaser does pay 
the discount. It is a fallacy to 
believe that the home - builder 
doesn’t increase his price in an 
effort to offset discounts he must 
pay to secure the financing. Also, 
the original purchaser of the 
property pays all of the rate dif- 
ferential based on the anticipated 
life of the loan. By an aajusiea 
interest rate, moving with market 
requirements, he pays the higher 
rate only during the period of 
actual ownership. 

It is not possible to estimate the 
buyers who are required to pay 
excessively high rates by resorting 
to secondary financing. This is 


desirable practice of increasing 
the price of the older home to 
provide a market for the sale of 
secondary financing paper. 

Last, but not least, is the great 
fluctuation that is created in new 
housing starts as the builder ap- 
eg fg. year. with uncer- 

mental. trepidation. 
Unless his financing has been ar- 
ranged well in advance of his 
starting construction, he may well 
“lose his shirt” because’ of dis- 
count requirements placed on him 
in order to provide an unrealistic 
rate for the actual borrower of 
the money, 

In conclusion, let me say, al- 
though a flexible rate tied to 
long-term governments may be 
better than our present plan, I am 
inclined to believe that the FHA 
rate should be lifted to its maxi- 
mum of 6%, which for all prac- 
tical purposes would provide a 
free rate. It wouldn't take long 
for the market forces to be 
brought into play and the rate 
would adjust itself to the satis- 
faction of both borrowers and 
lenders. Al] plans of contro] by 
forces other than the borrower 
and the lender tend to develop 


practices which prove harmful to 
our entire economy. 








It is easily understandable why 
our State Department would ap- 
pear to be intransigent in the 
matter of the Russians’ proposal 
to turn East 
Germany over 
to the Ger- 
mans and to 
pull out. The 
State Depart- 
ment’s at- 
titude is that 
it is utterly 
impossible to 
deal with the 
Russians and 
it is justa 
waste of time 
to make the 
effort. 

However, 
the East Ger- 
man proposal 
deserves some serious considera- 
tion. It is difficult to see just what 
we would lose. Of course, that is 
assuming we stay in West Ger- 
many. The Russians say that if 
we refuse to agree on their 
returning East Germany to the 
Germans they will do it anyhow 
and leave it to us to deal with the 
East German Government. That 
could not be any worse; to all 
indications it would be better. For 
one thing the East Germans are 
not as strong as the Russians. 

We seem to have a phobia about 
dealing with the East Germans. 
We don’t want to recognize them 
as a separate government. On two 
occasions now our aviators have 
landed in East Germany and were 
captured. We let them remain in 
jail for days and days while 
demanding that the Russians turn 
them loose. 


There is something else that I 
have not seen mentioned in any 
of the discussion about removing 
Russian troops from East Ger- 
many. The only justification of 
the Russians being in Poland and 
Hungary they aver, is to protect 
their lines of communication. 
They occupy East Germany; 
therefore they must occupy Poland 
and Hungary and Czechoslovakia 
to guard their lines of communica- 
tions. 


If they give up East Germany 
what will their excuse be to 
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remain in these other countries. 
Is it possible that they intend to 
give up their occupation of these 
countries? This writer does not 
know anything about Hungary, 
but if there is ever any relaxation 
of the Communist hold over 
Poland that country will come out 
from under the yoke. Russia took 
over Poland after the first World 
War. They did not hold her for 
long. Poland relatively quickly 
asserted herself and told the Rus- 
sians to get out. The Russians did. 

We have a lot of critics in this 
country against our giving aid to 
Poland. For reasons which I can’t 
express very well, and apparently 
the Administration can’t either, I 
think our aid is a good invest- 
ment. The hatred which the Poles 
have for the Russians is deep- 
rooted and long-lived. 

I remember a trip I made to 
Russia and Poland several years 
ago. Leaving Moscow at near mid- 
night on the famous. Trans- 
Siberian express we came to the 
Polish border about noon the 
following day. After about an 
hour at the Russian customs, we 
boarded the same Russian train 
which then moved three miles 
over a No Man's Land. Half-way 
across there were two guard 
towers about 100 yards apart. 
Atop one was a Russian soldier 
looking at Poland. He wore a 
bedraggled uniform and carried a 
rifle which I am satisfied, would 
have fallen to pieces if fired. Atop 
the Polish tower was a nattily 
uniformed Polish soldier looking 
at Russia. His rifle seemed to be 
in perfect condition. About a mile 
further we came to the Polish 
customs. Drawn up was a fully 
Pullmanned train of about 12 
cars. It was an express all the 
way to Paris. The dining car was 
perfect, the accomodations were 
perfect. It was amazing that in 
such distance conditions should be 
so different. Nevertheless, as we 
swept through the Polish country- 
side there were perfectly kept 


farms, well painted barns and 
homes. It was like coming out the 
darkness into the daylight. 

I will lay my money on the 
Poles if they ever get a chance. 
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Setting the Record Straight 
Sluset Sacict Trade Dae 


By HON. C. DOUGLAS DILLON* 
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Recently, the foreign economic 
policies of the Soviet Union have 
become a matter of increasing 
importance to all of us who have 
an interest in 
world affairs. 
I would like 
to examine the 
hard realities 
of Soviet for- 
eign economic 
policies—both 
with the in- 
dustrialized 
West and with 
the newly-de- 
veloping areas 
of Asia, Africa 
and Latin 
America—and 
then outline 
our govern- 
ment’s position regarding trade 
with the Soviet Union. I shall also 
briefly touch upon our own trade 
and financial programs aimed at 
helping the newly-emerging coun- 
tries achieve material progress 
under freedom. 


We are all, of course, aware 
of the well-publicized visit of 
Soviet Deputy Premier Mikoyan 
to some of our major industrial 
and financial centers. His private 
tour and meetings with American 
business groups had, among other 
purposes, the airing of the theme 
of greater trade with the United 
States. This campaign began with 
Soviet Premier Khrushchev’s let- 
ter to President Eisenhower last 
June. In that letter, you will re- 
call, Premier Khrushchev pro- 
posed a significant expansion of 
United States-Soviet trade, claim- 
ing it could amount to “several 
billion dollars over the next sev- 
eral years.” 


President Eisenhower replied 
that the United States favored an 
increase in peaceful trade, that 
the way was open for the Soviets 
to expand their trade with the 
United States if they so desired, 
and that the Department of State 
Was prepared to discuss the matter 
further with them. 

What happened next? 

The Soviets promptly initiated 
a series of aggressive actions 
against the free world which in- 
evitably resulted in a marked 
heightening of tensions. I refer 
to the Soviet Government’s ac- 
tions in the Lebanon and Jordan 
crisis, in the Taiwan Straits crisis, 
and most recently, in Berlin. 

This, then, is the inauspicious 
setting against which we must 
measure the Soviet leaders’ seri- 
ousness of purpose in their talk 
of expanded trade with the United 
States. 

What lies behind the talk? Do 
the Soviet leaders—who are well 
aware that the chief limitations 
to an increase in trade with the 
United States are limitations of 
their own creation—really desire 
to expand commerce with the 
United States? Or do they cal- 
culate in advance that their ef- 
forts to secure one-sided conces- 
sions will fail—and thus provide 
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them with an excuse for refusing 
to include the Soviet consumer 
in the benefits of their expanding 
industrial growth? 


In attempting to find the an- 


| swers to these questions we should 


keep in mind the basic nature of 
the Soviet system: 


Describes Basic Nature of 
Soviet System 


A nation’s foreign policy, in- 
cluding its economic component 
reflects its domestic policies and 
institutions. The Soviet Union, as 
you know, is a totalitarian dic- 
tatorship, firmly ruled by a small 
elite in the Communist Party, 
which is dedicated to eventual 
Communist world domination. 
Economically, the Soviet Union is 
characterized by state ownership 
of land and the means of produc- 
tion, state control of the labor 
force, and domination of the right 
of individuals to make economic 
decisions by centralizing all eco- 
nomic power in the hands of the 
state. 


As an integral part of Com- 
munist strategy, the Soviet leaders 
manipulate their economy to at- 
tain maximum growth of heavy 
industry under forced draft. Their 
objective is starkly simple: the 
achievement of both economic and 
military world supremacy. Their 
method is the concentration of 
investment in heavy industry at 
the expense of the Soviet con- 
sumer. Thus, they subordinate 
the economic well-being of the 
individual to the rigid demands 
of overall state planning. 


Now, what role does foreign 
trade play in the Soviet scheme 
of things? 

In keeping with Soviet theory, 
one of the Communist leaders’ 
first moves after the Bolshevik 
revolution was to establish a state 
monopoly over foreign trade. In- 
herent in the type of economy 
they were creating was the need 
to deliberately isolate the Soviet 
economy from world market 
forces and allow Soviet planners 
to exercise full control over the 
domestic economy. This absolute 
state monopoly also permits them 
to turn trade off and on and to 
shift its direction to suit the Com- 
munist strategy of the moment. 

From the very beginning of the 
Soviet industrialization drive, for- 
eign trade was bent to the task 
of importing heavy machinery 
and equipment incorporating the 
latest technological advances de- 
veloped in other countries. Im- 
ports of consumer goods were 
virtually eliminated in favor of 
basic industrial equipment. Dur- 
ing the early ’30s, these imports 
of the means of production en- 
abled the Soviet Union to launch 
new industries at levels of devel- 
opment which had taken the West 
years to achieve through costly 
research and development. 


Thus, by tapping the advanced 
technology of the West, the Soviet 
Union was able to gain years in 
terms of economic development. 
Soviet leaders, including Mr. Mi- 
koyan on his recent visit to De- 
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troit, have 
this historic 


Soviet’s Goal of Autarehy 
We must e another, 
equally historic fact: to 
planners, trade with the free 
world is always subordinated ‘to 
the overriding goal of self-suf- 
ficiency. Let me remind you that 


a, secpuniuad 


once the Soviet planners com- 


pleted their procurement: program 
from the West in the earl be 
beg with the outside world fe 


United States has never regained 
a comparable level—except during 
World War II and the immediate 
postwar years, when, as you will 


recall, this country shipped some 


$11. billion worth of lend-lease 
and UNRRA goods to the Soviet 
Union. 

From the public statements of 
Messrs. Khrushchev and Mikoyan, 
it would appear that they now de- 
sire to repeat the pattern of the 
’30s. There is good reason to be- 
lieve that their renewed interest 
in purchasing from the West stems 
from the new Seven Year Plan 
which is now being unveiled. We 
can anticipate that this plan will 
be a major topic during the 21st 


_Congress of the Communist Party. 


This plan has been heralded by 
the Soviet leaders as a major step 
toward the accomplishment of 
their ‘announced. goal of’ overtak- 
ing ‘and surpassing’ the United 
States—a goal, we could consider 
a welcome challenge if the Soviet 
people, rather than Communist 
world ambitions, were its pri- 
mary intended beneficiaries. 


From what we know of the plan 
so far, it appears that the Soviet 
consumer will continue to be 
short-changed in favor of another 
major industrial “leap forward.” 


To assist in carrying out their 
ambitious plans, the Soviet leaders 
are one again counting on appeals 
to the profit motive inherent in 
our free enterprise system to en- 
able them to obtain a large stock 
of advanced technology and equip- 
ment—and primarily on credit. 


Soviet Pre-condition to Chemical 
Trade 


Premier Khrushchev himself 
has made this abundantly clear: 
Last May, he stated that it would 
be “expedient” to purchase plant 
and equipment for the chemical 
industry from the “capitalist” 
countries to avoid wasting time on 
“the creation of plans and master- 


ing the production of new types. 


of equipment.” Then, in his let- 
ter to President Eisenhower, he 
pointed out that since the mate- 
rials desired by the Soviets could 


Soviet 


drastically. 
“Since: then: their trade with the Snrase 


the Sovlet Unio ntcteem 


the United St States, os. This Sugg 


-condition: to 
trade during my talks with Mr. 
Mikoyan. 
The Soviet leaders apparently 
do not wish to divert sufficient 
resources into exports to acquire. 


the large volume of capital equip- 


mntnt wine ear Goerees pS ey 
as you basis. 


Mikoyan during his: visit have, in 
effect, invited us to 


in his letter, and Mr. 


help. finance 
the continuing rapid expansion of © 
industry. ‘ 


Soviet 

Now, goods purchased .by a 
country must be paid for either 
by its own exports or by obtaining 
foreign credits. In the Thirties, 
the Communists procured foreign 
capital equipment by exporting 
grain at prices below an already 
depressed world sunvinsh-diaantbe 
the fact that millions of Russian 


and Ukranian peasants were dying | 


of starvation. 

Today, as then, Soviet exports 
consist mainly of raw and semi- 
finished materials, sold in bulk. 
Thus, because of its economic sys~ 
tem, the world’s second largest 
industrial nation has, in its deal- 
ings with the Western World, a 
commodity export pattern not V 
unlike that of. many under- 
developed countries.. 

To such traditional exports as 
wood products and manganese, 
they have recently added _ tin, 
aluminum, oil and oil products. 
Because of price cutting tactics, so 
typical of a state trading monop- 
oly, these sales in the Western 
World have already proven in- 
jurious to such traditional Free 
World exporters as Bolivia, 
Malaya, Indonesia and Canada. 


Manufactured goods have thus 
far been offered sparingly outside 
the bloc, and mainly in politically 
motivated trade with selected 
target countries in the less de- 
veloped areas of the free world. 
However, with the growth of 
Soviet industrial capacity, this 
component of their exports to the 
free world may be expected to 
increase. 


Nevertheless, there is every 
indication that the main thrust of 
the Soviet export drive will con 
tinue in the field of basic 
materials, where it will pose a 
continuing threat of market dis- 
ruption which would adversely 
affect the economies of our normal 
trading partners in the less de- 
veloped areas of the free world. 
This concentration of Soviet 
exports in the field of basic 
materials also worked to limit 


ad 
geous agreements between willing 
arene and willing sellers; 
this country, the conduct of 
our commerce is in. the hands of 
PF ‘aes firms. and private ‘indi- , 

The wfulag loon h trading’ 
monopoly a under: 
laws to our free market Beer Nom 
to buy and to ‘sell. Its American 
outpost, AMTORG, is established 
in New York and has. wide’ com- 
mercial contacts. 

There is only one restraint on 
AMTORG’s activities. We eg 
be expected, as a country or 
a people, to provide the Soviet 
Union with the sinews of war 
while its policies menace our own 
and other free world countries 
with whom our security is linked. 
Therefore, such items are em- 
bargoed for export to the Soviet 
bloc. 


We have only recently com- 

pleted our second major revision 
of the list of strategic goods sub- 
ject to export licensing control. 
As a result, the list of goods which 
the United States will not license 
for export to the Soviet bloc has 
been significantly pared down. 


~ Actually, only about 10% of all 


our products moving in _ inter- 
national commerce are subject to 
embargo. 

In this connection, I understand 
that while he was in Detroit, Mr. 
Mikoyan complained of our sys- 
tem of export controls. He said in 
effect that only such items as 
chewing gum, firewood, and laxa- 
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Electricity in Our Future 
By S. L. DRUMM* 
President, West Penn Power Company, Greensburg, Pa. 


Electricity’s revolutionalism on our life has only been the be- 
ginning Mr. Drumm insists in providing an insight as to what 
lies ahead in 1979—marking a century of utility service. The 
industrialist envisions 29,000 kwh. of electricity per employed 
person, compared to 3,000 kwh. in 1930 and 10,800 kwh. in 
1957; and such industrial-commercial usages as: electronically 
controlled flying vehicles and guided cars, revival of electric- 
driven cars, fully automatic industrial processes, and countless 
additions to tomorrow’s electric home. Mr. Drumm predicts this 
will entail four-fold increase in generating capacity requiring 
$150 billion of new capital with a much larger sum to indus- 
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Let us look ahead to 1979, when 
the electric utility industry will 
be 100 years old, and speculate 
on what mav be before us in the 
way of im- 
provements 
and new fea~ 
tures avail- 
abletothe 
people to be 
served by the 
industry 20 
years hence, ° 

Electricity 
is sO common- 
Place and 
abundant that 
we take it for 
granted and 
tend to over- 
look the fact 
that the utili- 
vation of electricity is still 
rapidly developing art. So let’s 
take a quick look at what has 
taken place in the Iast 80 years, 
to show how fast and in which 
direction the industry has been 
developing. 

The electric age in which we 
now live was very slow in dawn- 
ing. Scientists had known about 
this now form of energy and had 
experimented with it for a long 
time before it had an appreciable 
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tries, homes, etc. 


impact on our daily existence. Its 
first major practical use was in 
the communications field. 

Once under way, development 
of the electric industry was rapid. 
In 1879, Edison applied for his 
first incandescent lamp patent, 


- and the first electric public utili- 


ties began to light a few of our 
cities by the use of arc lamps. 
Thus in this year of 1959 the 


- electric utility industry is 80 years 
old. 


Originally, we were an agricul- 
tural nation. Muscle power, of 
men and beasts, supplied the en- 
ergy needs of a rural economy. 


The water wheel and the steam 
engine were the first mechanical 
devices that reduced muscle 
power and permitted the start of 
industrialization, and the im- 
provement of urban living. The 
introduction of electricity accel- 
erated industrialization and, step 
by step, has reduced muscle power 
to an insignificant proportion of 
our total energy requirements. 

Electricity has revolutionized 
industrial processes, and has cre- 
ated new fields of endeavor 
hitherto unknown. It has released 
millions of men from backbreak- 
ing toil; and has freed the house- 
wife from many .of her most 








































burdensome tasks. It is the house- 
hold and business servant of today 
— cheap in cost — requiring no 


*An address by Mr. Drumm before 
the 2nd. Annual Power Progress Dinner 
im New York City, Feb. 5, 1959. 
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sleep or rest periods, and always 
available on instant call, day and 
night. 


Only the Beginning 


Through the contributions the 
electric industry has made to 
better living during the first 80 
years of its existence the industry 
has revolutionized our very way 
of life in these United States. 
But these advances are only the 
beginning. The electrical era has 
just begun. One indication of this 
is the fact that expenditures for 
research and development by all 
manufactureres average 1% of 
their gross sales dollar while the 
electric industry manufacturers 
spend 3% for the “answers” to 
better living and higher produc- 
tivity (the two [2] largest actually 
spend 6%). 

In 1979, we may be having a 
press conference to mark the com- 
pletion of a century of utility 
service, and we have an idea that 
those participating in it may have 
difficulty in visualizing what it 
was like way back in the primi- 
tive year of 1959 without the 
wonderful things that will come 
into being during the next 20 
years. — 

May we preface our look into 
the future by stating three as- 
sumptions upon which our fore- 
casts are based. They are: 


(1) No catastrophic war. 


(2) A continuation of the pri- 
vate property and free enterprise 
system as we now know it. 


(3) No runaway inflation. 


It is the earnest hope of our 
industry, that these assumptions 
dare correct and that our country 
will continue along the road that 
has brought us prosperity and a 
standard of living that is the envy 
of the whole world. 


Population—Housing Projections 


A prime consideration in the 
utility industry’s planning for the 
future is the number of people it 
will. have to.serve. In 1879 the 
nation had 49 million people... To- 
day there are 177 million. The 
Census Bureau expects that by 
1979 there will be 267 million, if 
the maximum fertility rates now 
envisioned are realized. 

Now let us take a look at the 
number of households in_ this 
country of ours. In 1879 there 
were less than 10 million house- 
holds and none had electricity. 
Today there are 51 million, and 
nearly all have electricity avail- 
able to them. By 1979, there 
should be about 75 million house-, 
holds in these United States. ~~. 

All these additional people, with: 
their higher standard of living, 
will require vastly more goods 
and services than we currently 
use. So the probable size of the 
work force, and the productivity 


of its members, is of prime impor-. 


tance. 

Here is what lies ahead as to 
the size of our labor force. There 
were 17 million in the labor force 
in 1879. Today the labor force 
has increased to about 75 million, 
and by 1979 it should ‘total about 
110 million, which would be about 
41% of the population at that 
time. 

The output of the labor force 
has, of course, also increased over 
the years. Part of this increased 
output is the result of the steady 
expansion in the size of the labor 
force; but the biggest part of the 
greater output has resulted from 
the increasingly better tools used 
by the workers. 

One of the most important of 
these tools is electricity. It does 
physical work faster, better and 
more cheaply than ever before, 
and, through electromation, it is 
entering the supervisional field. 

Back in 1930 the use of electric- 
ity per employed person, exclu- 
sive of agricultural workers, was 
a little over 3000 kilowatt-hours 
per year. In 1957 it was about 
10,800 kilowatt-hours per year. By 
1979, it is expected to reach 29,000 
kwh per year. In other words, 
each worker will be using almost 


three times the electricity used 
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charged, usually at night, by plug- » tr 
ging the charger provided into a "°t have it. liv 
conventional house outlet. In this Push button operation of wins th 
way utilities will supply the elec- dows and — will be found in wi 
tricity to rate these cars. many new homes, | 

These bos electric-driven cars Luminescent lighting from walls th 
will be ideal for city and sub- and ceilings will be common, br 
urban use. They will cost less to New cleaning machines will du 
operate than existing cars, will a } ened rinse am dry a kitchen 
simple and easy to drive, an oor in minutes. : 0 
maintenance will be negligible. a erg gen) es pasa pr 

: : : ._ ment will pick up, sort, 2 
oe 4 and. pig hen SP age Bot iron and fold the wash. S ” 
tion that now takes an unknown, _ Dusting by electrostatic wand a 
but heavy, toll of health. will be a welcome improvement pl 


for the housewife. 


While the battery is still a limi- 2 : : in 
tation, further advances in the Electronic gp , age be m 
storage battery field seem certain. Widespread with complete rg fo 
When they come, the range of taking only five minutes or less 
electric autos will be increased, from freezer to table by the push 
and may permit their use even of a button, — He 
for cross-country travel. Greatly eS a 

1 ic develop- eauipment will give ter recep-~ 
ment in the automotive field is tion and greater conveniences, in J 
called the “silent milkman.” This ¢luding shopping by TV. 1m re 
is an electric delivery truck that With respect to climate control; fc 


reduces to a whisper the noise here is a new type of structure 
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which has just been built to house’ 
the swimming pool at. the Shel- 
burne Hotel in Atlantic City. It 
is a huge bubble-like enclosure 
made of plastic—shaped and sup- 
ported entirely by air pressure 
created 
next to ‘fee skating rink and 
i ted. so that. the bathers will 








- buen Sey: Se nee erect: 


ae is endl ‘and 
the people of: tomorrow’s’ America 
_ will enjoy it. 


tricity in the home? 


In 1879 the average residential 
use of. electricity: was zero. No 
household had central-station 
electric service. In 1939, 20 years 
ago, the average use was 897 
kwh. ; Today it.is about 3,600 kwh. 
In 1979, 20. years from now, it is 
expected that the average use will 
be ‘10,000 kwh. It could be con- 
siderably more than that, as the 
average for some companies is 
crowding that figure today. Many 
customers will use from 30,000 to 
40,000 kilowatt-hours a year. 


Seventy-five million households 
each using 10,000 kwh a- year 
amounts to 750 billion kilowatt- 
hours. This is. considerably more 
than today’s entire output by the 
electric utility industry for all 
purposes. 

What will this increased use of 
electricity in homes, farms, stores, 
and industries mean to the utility 
industry? 


Four Times More Generating 
Capacity 

Because of the increased popu- 
lation and the increased per capita, 
use of electricity, the utility in- 
dustry by 1979 will have to pro- 
duee something over 2% trillion 
kilowatt-hours and have about 600 
million ' kilowatts of generating 
capacity. This capacity is about 
four times the generating capac- 
ity‘ in service today and will re- 
quire tremendous amounts of new 
capital. 

New capital will also be re- 
quired to continue improvement 
in’ the facilities to deliver the 
electricity from the generating 
stations to the customer, improve- 
ments which will include the rais- 
ing of transmission and utilization 
voltages, and the providing of new 
and improved facilties of all types. 

The amount of new capital that 
will be required by the industry 
by, 1979 will be well over 150 
billion Of today’s dollars. It could 
well be more. 

Large as this figure sounds, a 
much larger sum will be required 
to equip factories, industries, com- 
mercial establishments and homes 
to’ use these great amounts of 
electric energy. This will greatly 
stimulate business throughout the 
entire electric industry as well as 
associated businesses and indus- 
tries and the nation itself. Better 
living and greater comfort for all 
the people of the United States 
will be the end result. 

As the electrical era progresses, 
the future of all of us becomes 
brighter. The electric utility in- 
dustry is proud of the services it 
has rendered to its customers and 

to the nation in the past, and is 
proud of the trust and confidence 
placed in it. We hope and believe 
that the American people will 
place similar trust and confidence 
in: the privately-owned business- 
managed ‘electric utility industry 
for their electrical future. 


Miss Edna Moser 


Miss Edna Moser passed away 
Jan; 30. Miss Moser, before her 
retirement last April, had been 
for-25 years a partner in the in- 
vestment firm of Candee, Moser 
&- Co. 











fans. It is located right t 
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growing states and the pol 
gained 56% during 
further gain of 70% * by- 1972 <compiletel 
indicated by projections. of’ the stallation will ‘cut construction 
Bureau of Census. The company costs and increase efficiency. The 
Yueca-Plant is being built jointly 
the company and California 
dectric Power, the latter compan 
g-the first 80,000 kw. un: t 


itself has enjoyed phenomenal 
growth, with revenues quadru-- b 
pling from $14 million in 1948. 
(pro forma to reflect a merger) 
to $56 million currently. Share ‘this year. 
earnings of $1.88 for 1958 compare . 
with $1.01 in 1951; and the present 
dividend rate. of $1.20 with 65c in 
1948. In the postwar period .load -mine- 
growth has averaged over 14% 
per annum. 

More important activities in the 
service area include mining, cat- 
tle, farming, tourist trade and di- 
versified industry. Total income 
of -manufacturing concerns’. wa8* gny increased cost of 
me ne : pA lee mee a. obtained ‘from E] Paso 
imes 0 . Crops and live- : xpi ‘ 
stock were $385 million in 1957, a gage gy gph tneg ale Bag 
gain of 105%. Mining income (dé- 
spite unfavorable copper condi- 
tions in 1957) almost doubled’ in 
the ten-year period, and the tour- 
ist business was three times" as 
great. 

In 1957 the state was first in 
rate of bank deposit growth, 
erg on re ore, Ae 
ment, farm. income and personal: 
income, and’ was: a close second: 224 1% from other sour¢es. 
in population growth. ‘The’ mild 
climate, natural resourees: and 
varied transportation facilities -to-. 
gether with. an ample water sup-- 
ply should encourage’ continuing 
industrial development. ; 

The company’s revenues are 
about three-quarters electric and ; 
one-quarter gas with a negligible about $100 million. 
amount from other services. Elec- 
tric revenues are 29% 
tial, 34% 
industrial. 
two-thirds residential. 

Electric generating capacity ap- 
proximates 389,000 kw. from 
owned or leased plants with an 
additional 176,000 available as etc.). 
purchased power under contract. 










haye summer: conditions while —§ arizona ° Public Service, serves ‘Two major genera «winded ies 
winter storms. blow: without. ten of Arizc counties and « aa ~ ghana ‘a capacity 
In_ 1979: you wilt see many such covers -i a a and the ‘Saguaro 


in Flag- portant new. pla 


= dae . Bisbe Sinead 2 etiggareg Ry ¢ Sha ag 
arren-Lowell area. = tee" power as well as pro- 
wiwhat does this all add up to “Arizona is one of the. fastest .vide-fer- additional -growth: - ‘Th 


s ity of 220,000. 
“isin +1960; 


31, 1958 about 42% 


residen- 
commercial and 33% 


Arizona Public Service Company 


52 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Common Stock 


G. A. Saxton & Co., Inc. 


Teletype NY 1-1605-1606-1607 


Whitehall 4-4970 


Private Wire Connections to CHICAGO, DALLAS 
LOS ANGELES, PHILADELPHIA and ST. LOUIS 


@cotillo: plant will have a capac- 
kw: when completed’ 
y outdoor in- 


te’s.. -with= 200,000 “kw. The re- 
nts under con-- 


Arizona Publie Service also ex- 
pects to build a large-scale power 
plant located at or near a coal 
Natural gas is currently 
being used by the four major 
‘plants, but. they are. largély con- 
vertible to other fuels. The com- 
pany’s electric and gas rate sched- 
ules contain automatic fuel escala- 
tion clauses designed to recover 
as which ‘is 
atural Gas 


In the 12 months ended March 
of electric 
wer requirements were obtained 
public. power agencies (hy- 

dro power) as follows: 22% from 
~.the Sault River Project Agricul- 
ture Improvement & Power Dis- 
trict, 13% from the Arizona Power 
Authority, 6% from the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Reclamation (Parker Dam) 


Construction expenditures were 
estimated at $32 million for last 
year, part of a $200 million five- 
year spending program required 
to keep abreast of anticipated 
growth. By 1962, the company 
-anticipates, plant should approxi- 
mate .$375 million and revenues 


The company has not had to do 
much equity financing recently. 
Three offerings of common stock 
Gas sales are’ about were made in 1952-53 but since 
then there has been only one of- 
fering, late in 1955 (some addi- 
tional shares have been issued for 
conversion of preferred stock, 
The company has enjoyed 
an increasing amount of internal 





depreciation, etc. Last Fane: the : 
rer on A sold about $12- million’ 
tal Weudlare ‘approximately as 


. The company appears 
‘ sound position from a regulatory 
point of view, rate of return on 
year-end net plant having aver- 
aged below 6% for some years. 

Share earnings include the fol- 
lowing approximate amounts of 
tax savings resulting from the use 
of accelerated depreciation, which 
savings were allowed to 
through” to net: 


At the reeent over-counter price 
around 37 the stock yields 3.3% 
and sells at a price-earnings ratio 
around 21. 





follows: 
Long-term debt._____ ‘$77 473 
| stoek-....: -31 188 
Conv. $2.40 pfd. stock 9 .56 
Common stock equity 
(2,939,000 shares) __ 46 283 
Totals... ____. $163. 100.0 . 


to. be in 


“flow south 


1954________. 04 
1955_________ 0.11 
1956_________ 0.21 
1957___-_____ 0.29 
1958 (estim.). 0.36 





& Co., 3115 Wilshire 





Peter P. McDermott 
To Admit J, McD 


Peter P. McDermott & Co 


the can 


pulang. 














We maintain a market in: 


Arizona Public Service 
Company 


Common Stock 


Blyth & Co., Inc. 


14 WALL STREET NEW YORK 5 
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Firm Markets in Arizona Corporate Stocks 
Specialicts in 
ARIZONA PUBLIC SERVICE 


Established 1931 


REFSNES, ELY, BECK & CO. 


Telephone ALpine 8-6646 
|. Teletrpe PX PX 488 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
American Stock Exchange ( Asso.) 


112 W. ADAMS ST., PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


Mail Address: 
P. O. Box 2190 





' 





We maintain a market in: 
Arizona Public Service 
Company 


Common Stock 





The 


FIRST BOSTON 
CORPORATION 


15 BROAD STREET «+ NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 

















regional Vice-President for 
utheastern states, with Bas 


bauer ANGELES, Calif Ben Po 
erry has become associa 
Three With Wm. R. Staats © Basiman Dillon, Union 


' (Special to Taz Frvanctat CHRONICLE) 
2 Scheme: Ee Bere a 

. ,Moore, alter E. Peter and com 
Thomas Sidenberg have joined the rte lt 
staff of William R. Staats & Co., 
640 South Spring Street, members 
of .the New York and Pacific 
Coast Stock Exchanges. Mr. Moore 
was formerly in the trading de- 
partment of Cantor, Fitzgerald & 
rg: Mr. Peter was with Morgan 

oO. 


Joins Walston Staff 


(Special to Tue FPrnancrat CHRONICLE} 
LOS ANGELES, Calif.— David 
Aranoff has joined the staff of 
Walston & Co. Inc., 550 South 
Spring Street. He was formerly staff of Sutro & Co.; 
with Daniel D. Weston & Co., Inc. 


He was formerly with the trading ; 
department of the First California . 





Feb. 19 will admit John Toseph 
McDonald, Jr., to partnership’ is 


+ Sastyio Adds to Staff 
(Special to Tae Fuvancra. Cunontciz) 
LOS ANGELES, Calif.—Harvey 
Yatman has beén added to the 
Van Nuys 
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Volume Projections for Various Industries 
An industry by industry outlook appraisal for 1959 results in 


am optimistic overall ex 


pectation. Department of Commerce 


ascribes key elements of strength to automobile production 
recovery, construction, and increased steel output. 


The Department of Commerce 
announces that the annual over- 
all survey by its Business and De- 
fense Services Administration in- 
dicates that industry looks optim- 
istically to 1959 operations. 

The outlook for some 75 indus- 
trial segments of the economy 
have been appraised by 24 indus- 
try divisions of the BDSA, Ad- 
ministrator H. B. McCoy said. 
The survey is a consensus of in- 
dustry and government experts 
in each field. It summarizes spe- 
cific industry reports on both out- 
look for 1959 and activities in 
1958. 

The expectation for improve- 
ment in 1959 is based primarily on 
the general strength of the econ- 
omy, following its recovery from 
the 1957-58 decline. 

Key elements in the anticipated 
improvement are automobile pro- 
duction, now estimated at 5.5 mil- 
lion after the 1958 low, a record 
construction estimate of $52.3 bil- 
lion, and steel output figured at 
between 105 and 110 million tons. 


The Industry-By-Industry 

- Outlook Follows: 

Automobiles: The skies are 
clearing in this industry whose 
operating level affects so vitally 
many segments of the U.S. econ- 
omy. Industry estimates look ‘to 
produtcion: of 5,500,000 passenger 
cars in 1959, or 30% above the 
1958 output of 4,240,000, lowest in 
a decade. The expected increase 
in automebile production would 


be. reflected in increased markets 


for metals, glass, rubber, and up- 
holstery leather. The automobile 
industry is the largest single cus~ 
tomer for the output of these in- 
dustries: f fey ae pe 

Better public attitude toward 
new-car buying, engineering and 


styling changes, a general up- 


swing in the economy, and more 
stability in the industry itself be- 
cause of the new labor contracts 
are the principal factors respon- 
sible for the optimistic outlook. 

Trucks and Truck-Trailers: Low 
inventories of new and used ve- 
hicles and increasing tonnage 
movement by the trucking indus- 
try are major factors to which the 
commercial motor vehicle produc- 
ers look for a strong market in 
1959 after a disappointing 1958. 
Truck production should reach 1,- 
000,000 units, a 20% increase over 
1958 and truck-trailers, 56,349 
units, a 21% increase over 1958. 
Truck manufacturers are facing 


stiffer competition in the export 
market. 


Construction: The biggest sin- 
gle industry in the American 
economy is expecting to pass the 
$50 billion mark for the first time 
in 1959, with advance estimates 
putting construction spending at 
$52.3 billion, a 7% increase over 
1958. This would reflect a new 
high in physical volume as well 
as dollar volume. 

Private construction — largely 
housing—is expected to account 
for $35.2 billion of the total; :pub- 
lic construction, including the 

Way program, is due to reach 
$17.1 billion. The prospective in- 
crease in private construction is 
figured at 4%; in public construc- 
tion, 14%. Approximately 1.2 mil- 
lion new non-farm dwellings, 
public and private, are in sight 
for 1959. 

Construction expansion will be 
reflected in increased expend- 
itures for many building mate- 
rials and in other allied lines. 

Manufacturers of warm air fur- 
maces and automatic heaters are 
optimistic for the 1959 market be- 
cause of the building outlook. 

Prefabricated Homes (Wood): 

‘The manufacturers of prefabri- 

expect to continue 
eir gains in the housing market 

1959 and reach a new peak in 


output and sales. Production in 
1958 is estimated at 61,000 units 
and for 1959, 64,000, largely for 
single-family occupancy. 

Lumber: Based on the generally 
favorable economic outlook, the 
lumber industry expects produc- 
tion in 1959 to increase about 
3.5% over the estimated 32 billion 
board-feet produced in 1958. 
Gross sales are expected to rise 
6.6% and total lumber consump- 
tion about 3.8%. The anticipated 
level of residential construction 
is the biggest single factor in the 
optmistic outlook. 


Softwood Plywood: This indus- 
try is expected to establish its 
13th consecutive production rec- 
ord in 1959, with output in excess 
of 6.5 billion square feet (%%” 
basis), an increase approximating 
10% over 1958. Increased promo- 
tional activity aimed at diversifi- 
cation in market outlets is ex- 
pected to help the industry. 


Hardwood Plywood: Foreign 
competition continues to cut into 
the demand for domestic hard- 
wood plywood, and the industry 
expects the downward trend to 
continue in the new year. Ship- 
ments in 1958 were estimated at 
760 million square feet, surface 
measure, compared to 793 million 
in 1957 and 891 million in 1956. 
Consumption—domestic shipments 
plus imports—which had been 
growing, dropped 25 million 
square feet in 1958 to an esti- 
mated total of 1,602 million. 

Electrical Equipment: A gen- 
eral strengthening of the elec- 
trical equipment market after a 
disappointing start in 1958 prom- 
ises a 10% increase in sales in 
1959 for a total of $6.5 billion. The 
industry covers transmission and 
distribution equipment, motors 
and control apparatus, lighting 
equipment, and electrical con- 
struction materials. 

Increased generation of elec- 
trical energy and new construc- 
tion are two of the leading factors 
in the anticipated build-up. 

Iron and Steel. Generally-im- 
proved business conditions plus 
inventory build-ups are expected 
to push 1959 ingot production to 
105 or 110 million tons, This 
compares with 85 million tons in 
1958 and the peak production fig- 
ure of 117 million tons in 1955. 

The projected 1959 level as- 
sumes no major strikes in steel- 
producing raw magerial or steel- 
consuming industries. The three- 
year labor contract expires July 
1, however, and this could inject 
a new element into the picture. 


As the new year begins, ingot 
capacity will approximate 147 
million tons, an increase of 6.3 
million tons over Jan. 1, 1958. 


Paralleling the ingot production 
expansion, increased activity also 
is in prospect for the forging, 
castings, and ferroalloys indus- 
tries. Steel would be helped by 
the anticipated pick-up in con- 


struction and in automobile man- 
ufacture. 


Steel prices are expected to re- 
main more or less stable during 
the first half of 1959. 

Machine Tools: This industry 
enters 1959 with prospects for 
moderate improvement over the 
disappointing year of 1958. Re- 
cession factors disturbed the in- 
dustry during the past year, with 
the replacement market failing to 
come up to expectations, export 
activity declining, and imports 
continuing to offer serious com- 
petition to the domestic market. 


Cutting Type Machine Tools: 
This segment of the industry op- 
erated at the lowest level of the 
past 10 years, with 1958 shipments 
approximating $410 million, or 
about 40.3% below the $793.3 mil- 
lion level of 1957. Gross new or- 
ders are estimated at $310 million, 
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or about 42.4% below the 1957 
level. It is estimated that 1959 
shipments will approximate $420 
million. 


Forming and Shaping Type Ma- 
chine Tools: Shipments for 1958 
are estimated at $148 million, as 
compared with $258 million for 
1957. Gross new orders are ex- 
pected to approximate $115 mil- 
lion, or about 18% under the 1957 
level. Shipments for 1959 are 
estimated at $155 million. 


Electronics: Spurred by mil- 
itary and industrial needs, total 
electronics output in 1959 is esti- 
mated by $7.9 billion, a new rec- 
ord that exceeds 1958 levels by 
14%. More than half goes to the 
military. 

Consumer demand for radio and 
television receivers, phonographs, 
and other consumer products is 
expected to recover from the dip 
registered in 1958, while the out- 
put of industrial and commercial 
electronics equipment will follow 
the trends of the expanding econ- 
omy. 

Electronics sales in 1958 were 
only slightly below 1957. 

Copper: With many important 
copper-consuming industries pre- 
dicting an improved volume of 
business, the increased demand 
for copper and its products which 
appeared in late 1958 is expected 
to carry through the coming year. 
Supply and demand to 
come into better and 
greater price sta conse- 
quently is in prospect. The cop- 
per and copper-base products 
supply situation is rated the best 
in years, due to expansion of min- 
ing capacity and mill facilities. 
In the past year, every segment of 
the industry showed a decline 
from 1957. 


Lead and Zinc: Strengthened 
demand for lead and zine is the 
1959 forecast. For lead, the out- 
look is for consumption about 
5% over the 1958 estimate of a 
million short tons—a figure 12% 
below 1957. Zine usage is ex- 
pected to be 8 to 10% above esti- 
mated 1958 consumption of 865,- 
000 short tons—a falling-off of 
7.6% from 1957. 


Aluminum and Magnesium: 
Producers anticipate aluminum 
shipments in 1959 will be 20% or 
more above 1958, because of in- 
creased usage in normal channels 
of consumption, plus the growing 
demand for the metal in new 
products. Primary production ap- 
proximating 1.6 million tons in 
1958 runs about 6% below 1957, 
and shipments of mill products 
and ingots to consuming industries 
lag in about the same proportion. 
Recently announced _ stabilized 
prices will aid the industry. 

The magnesium outlook also is 
good, with the upward trend’ in 
shipments of magnesium ingot, 
castings, and wrought products 
continuing. The growth may ap- 
proximate 20%. Aircraft and mis- 
sile programs stimulate demand. 


Consumer Durable Goods: This 
diverse group of industries gen- 
erally is optimistic for 1959, after 
a mixed record in 1958. Competi- 
tion from imports is being felt in 
some quarters. 

Manufacturers of household ap- 
pliances—such items as washing 
machines, freezers, and vacuum 
cleaners—look for a 5% pick-w 
from 1958, which showed an 18 
declined from the 1956 peak. De- 
spite the slowdown in 1958—8% 
from 1957—sales remained high in 


comparison with other years gen- 
erally. 


The furniture outlook warrants 
“considerable optimism,” accord- 
ing to the industry, with the 
downtrend apparently stopped 
after bringing 1958 manufacturers’ 
shipments to less than 10% under 
1957. 

Widely diversified 
scientific, and sehold use 
along with the hi level of in- 
come is expected to raise sales of 
pressed and blown glass products 
—excluding handmade glassware 
—to a new record. A 5% gain over 


Continued on page 37 


industrial, 


Stocks staged a selling cli- 
max at the end of a four day 
string of declines to start off 
this week and then promptly 
snapped back to make up 
around half of the lost ground 
but the feat was mostly a 
technical correction and was 
accomplished on a _ steadily 
dwindling turnover that 
robbed it of much possible 
significance. 

% 


% % 

About the only clearcut 
aspect in the performance was 
that buying support moved in 
around the 575 area where it 
had generally been expected 
to be found. The whole ma- 
neuver retraced less than 4% 
of the bull swing which is 
short of what would be a nor- 
mal full-scale correction and 
did little to dispel the great 
amount of caution with which 
the market is being viewed in 
Wall Street. Time will be re- 
quired to establish the fact 
that a solid floor has been 
reached, or that a new base 
further down the ladder is 
needed. 

Volatile Issues 

The _ high-priced, quality 
items were the ones that bore 
the brunt of the final selling, 
issues of the calibre of du 
Pont, Minnesota Mining and 
American _Telephone; and 
were the ones that were first 
to rally on the rebound. 
Lukens Steel was a standout 
performer, able to make good 
progress when the rest of the 
list was retreating and then 
soaring when the general list 
was rebounding. The issue has 
been building up a following 
since it broke out of its range 
on the upside amid glowing 
reports of its going on to fan- 
tastic levels. 

% ms % 


Unlike the various market 
barometers, the list was still 
studded with issues with 
above-average yields that 
have a long way to go before 
they are in position to joust 
with their previous peaks, 
even including du Pont which 
had nudged 250 in 1955 and 
even 237 in 1956 and hasn’t 
been within a score of points 
of even the latter figure since. 
Joy Mfg., a leader in the min- 
ing machinery field, similarly 
has been hovering some two 
dozen points below its 1957 
high although at recent levels 
its yield was in the 4% 
bracket. 


Railway Equipments Favored 


The railway equipment 
shares were in favor in many 
quarters, mostly because an 
upturn in the fortunes of the 
nation’s railroads should logi- 
cally benefit them handsome- 
ly. Maintenance expenditures 
and buying of new equipment 
were among the first to feel 


By WALLACE STREETE 


the recession pinch in the rail- 
road business. Moreover, the 
rail equipments generally are 
selling even below book value 
which is the case in both Pull- 
and Alco Products, both of 
which offer an adequate 5 
return. 


ms ca 


ACF Industries, despite an 
occasional surge, has been 
available at a score of points 
under its 1957 high and a 5‘. 
yield. This company, more 
than the other rail equipment 
firms, has been pushing diver- 
sification aggressively and is 
now in material handling 
work, electronics and nuclear 
reactors. Earnings were 
sharply lower last year but a 
rebound this year seems to be 
assured. The issue was avail- 
able last year at half of its 
book value of more than $80. 


Motors Uncertain 

Auto shares, except for 
American Motors which was 
given to moving widely but 
without too much overall 
progress, were still the un- 
known quantity and showed 
it by lolling around without 
much conviction. Some lay- 
offs by General Motors hinted 
that the new models might 
not be getting a rousing greet- 
ing; Chrysler was still trou- 
bled for supplies of glass. 
Only Ford of the Big, Three 
seemed to be perking along 
smoothly. Steel orders and 
operations were picking up 
nicely but, apparently, with- 
out important new demands 
from the auto front. 

%3 % te 

A candidate for a better 
dividend is Blaw-Knox. im- 
portant supplier to heavy in- 
dustry and the construction 
business. Earnings held up 
well last year, according to 
company estimates, covering 
the $1.40 cash payment more 
than twice over. The cash 
payment normally is larded 
with small stock payments. 
Moreover, a forthcoming ac- 

uisition of Aetna Standard 

ngineering will lift the com- 
pany’s earnings potential to 
some three times the cash re- 
quirement. The stock is one of 
those selling at a conservative 
price-earnings ratio. On pro- 
jected earnings for this year 
the recent market price was 
only nine-times earnings. 


nm 


The below-average price- 
earnings ratio in the rubber 
group is U. S. Rubber which 
has normally had a lower 
ratio than its competitors in 
part because of its larger out- 
standing issues of senior obli- 
gations. Here, too, the recent 
price is a dozen points under 
the high for 1956 with a com- 
fortable dividend well into 
the 4‘< bracket. 


Although the rail business 
is recovering generally, even 
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* this year’ s estimated results, 
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the quality issues in the car- 
rier section weren’t in much 
favor.altho 
of Southern Pacific, there is 
the added note of a $20 mil- 
lion windfall dividend from 
its holdings of St. Louis 
Southwestern, With the help 
of this, which will add about 
$2.20 to reported earnin, 

some projections are for a “for a $9 
profit for Southern Pacific. 
Yet the stock lately has been 
hovering between seven and 
eight-times earnings and: sot 
fering a return of well 


415° ie despite the fact that the being 


windfall makes Sopac a candi- 
date for sosastainen St in the way 


of a stock dividend as eel 2 ee 


Vion. Pacitic is oie among ~ 
‘the: candidates* ‘for: dividend *: 
‘improvement since-it. covered < 
its. payment. twice.over in the - 


-recession year of 1958, -turn- 9 


‘ing in a profit only'a few pen- 
nies under that earned | the © 
‘year before: Operations -point 
.to a new high -in earnings-for 
-this year; even without its oil 
‘revenues picking up impor- 
tantly. The return: on- UP -is 


-one of the smaller for- quality :.- 
¢, but obvi- » 


rails, around 414‘ 
ously that picture would alter 
swiftly -with any change in 


the present rate. 
* a 


Food stool have been 
rather neglected recently al- 
though some of the spotlight 
was turned in their direction 
when Standard Brands 
bobbed ‘up as a stock-of-the- 
month selection by one serv- 
ice, Standard has had-a quiet 


but steady upturn in per share 


profits since 1955, first time 
in the decade that it failed to 
improve on the previous 
year’s results. Further growth 
seems assured and the com- 
pany has been quick to re- 
ward shareholders when busi- 
ness is good, increasing its 
dividend twice last year. 
Despite this largesse, its re- 
cent yield of nearly 4% is 
still an above-average one for 
a quality item. 

x ue 


YY: 
- 


Fansteel Metallurgical. 
which could benefit impor- 
tantly from the recent success 
in casting molybdenum, a 
hitherto balky metal, has 
shown the least response to 
the development. Throughout 
all of last year and this the 
issue has held in a range of 
around 14 points and hasn’t 
made any serious attempt to 
reach its 1957 high. The com- 
pany is a low-yielding item 
but its growth has been im- 
pressive, with profit ahead 
more than 400% in a decade. 
It has been busy expanding its 
facilities and is a large sup- 
plier to the electronics indus- 
try where the romance of the 
field has spurred wide, even 
illogical market movements. 


[The views expressed in this 


article do not necessarily at any .- 


time coincide with those of the 
“Chronicle.” They are presented 
as those of the author only.| 


ugh, as in the case ~ 
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The. “Chase Manhattan . Bank 
heads an- underwriting syndicate 
which..on Feb. 10 was awarded 
an issue of $25,000,000 State. of 

Washington, General Obligation 
Institution Building Bonds, due 
Feb. 1, -1960 to 1979, inclusive. 
The group submiited a bid - of 
100.049999 for a combination of 
wo 3s, and 3.20s, representing 
net interest cost of 3.17472% is 


‘the state. 


Public reoffering of the bonds is 
made at prices to yield from 
180% to 3.25%, according to 
maturity. 


How many new cars in this 25 ton ingot? 


Participating in the offering are: 
J. Si Morgan & Co., Inc.; Blyth 


-_ & » Ind; The First ‘Boston 
: Sores ” Harriman Ripley & Co. 


Inc.; Smith, Barney &.Co.; The 


Northern ‘Trust Co.; Harris "Trust 


and Savings Bank; Seattle-First 
National Bank; Carl M. Loeb, 
Rhoades & Co.; Wertheim & Co.; 

Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co. 


A. C. Allyn and Company Inc.; 
Alex. Brown & Sons; F. S. Mose- 
ley & Co.; Schoellkopf, Hutton & 
Pomeroy, Inc.; B. J. Van Ingen & 
Co., Inc.; Bache & Co.; City Na- 
a tional Bank & Trust Co., Kansas 
City, Mo.; Clark, Dodge & Co.; 
Francis I. duPont & Co.; Fidelity 
Union Trust Company, Newark; 
Fitzpatrick, Sullivan & Co, 


Ira Haupt & Co.; Hirsch & Co.; 
J. A. Hogle & Co.: W. E. Hutton 


& Co.; Laurence M. Marks & Co.;.. 

W. H. Morton & Co., Inc; R. H. 

Moulton & Co.; Wm. 

Co., Inc.; Shearson, Hammill - & 

Co.; Swiss American Corporation. 
Spencer Trask .& °Co.; Trust 


Stein; Harkness & Hill Inc.; The their annual spring party 
Illinois Co. 


ST. LOUIS, Mo.—The St, Lor 
Company of Georgia; Bramhall & Municipal Dealers Group will 
















April 29- 


Inc.; Northwestern May 1. The field sesh nett will 


National Bank of Minneapolis; be at the Sunset 
Ryan, Sutherland & Co.; Stern May 1. A Digoeding oven co 


Brothers & Co.; Tripp & Co., Inc.; be te in the St. 


Wood, Gundy & Co., Inc. April 
° . Sons, is G 
Two With Merrill Lynch Jorty. 


(Special to Tar PInaNciat CHRONICLE) 
CLEVELAND, Ohio — Thomas 
L. Curran and Robert K..Schuster 
are now with Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Smith, Incor- 
porated, 216 Superior Avenue, 


Northeast. Bache & Co., 





Completed last year as a part of Republic’s expansion and 
modernization program at the Cleveland Plant, this giant 
45-inch universal slabbing mill can roll steel ingots (like 
the one shown above) up to 25 tons...enough steel to 
make thirteen automobiles or 270 file cabinets. The new 
mill permits Republic to roll ingots faster, more efficiently 
than ever before. 


The biggest single steel expansion in Ohio history 
included the addition of two new 375-ton open hearth 
furnaces and the enlargement of four other open hearths, 
sixteen new soaking pits, expansion at the 98-inch hot strip 
mill and the addition of new coke ovens. 


The additional 918,000 tons of annual steelmaking 
capacity added in the last three years at the Cleveland 





Plant is sufficient to make more than seven million 
new refrigerators. 


The increased capacity of the Cleveland Plant, together 
with the expansion of other strategically located facilities 
in Chicago, Illinois; Warren, Ohio; and Gadsden, Alabama, 
will provide better customer service and still greater pro- 
duction efficiency for the years ahead. 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


General Offices: Cleveland 1, Ohio 


Alloy, Carbon, Stainless Steels * Titanium * Bars * Plates * Sheets * 
Strip * Tin Plate * Terne Plate * Cold Finished Steels * Steel and Plastic 
Pipe * Tubing * Bolts * Nuts * Rivets * Wire * Farm Fence * Nails * 
Pig Iron * tron Powder * Coal Chemicals * Fabricated Steel Products * 
Steel Building Products * Steel and Aluminum Windows ¢* Steel Kitchens * 
Shipping Containers * Materials Handling Equipment * Drainage Products. 


The largest single project in Republic’s Expansion 
program at the Cleveland Plant is the 45-inch 
universal slabbing mill which can produce slabs 
up to 75 inches wide. 


One of the 16 new soaking pits which heat steel 
ingots to 2400° for rolling in the slabbing mills. 
Lifted from the pits by overhead cranes, they are 
carried to the slabbing mill on an ingot buggy. 


Floyd Beatty, A. G: Edwards & 
eneral Chairman of the 


Joins Bache Staff 
(Special to Ta" FINANctat. CHRONICLE) 
COLUMBUS, Ohio—Ronald V. 
Howard has joined the staff of 
30 East Broad St. 








Heated steel ingots are shown entering the mill from 
the background. After reduction to slabs they are 
carried on the conveyor table through two separate 
operations, cooled and shipped to the strip mill, 
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Future of the Bank of England 


By PAUL EINZIG 


Commentator from Great Britain anticipates a Radcliffe Com- 


mittee’s recommendation that 


Bank of England’s part-time 


directors be dropped, even — they were cleared of all 


charges of dereliction of duty. Dr 


. Einzig maintains that use 


of full time directors without any outside interests will isolate 
the Bank from the realities of economic life and make it impos- 
sible to forestall trouble in firms that are important to the 
economy. He hopes the present government will not mistakenly 
try to be more Socialistic than the Labor Government in urging 
the former not to try to steal Labor thunder by eliminating 


part-time 


LONDON, Eng.—When the Gov- 
ernor of the Bank of England, 
Mr. Cobbold, was recently re- 
appointed, he made it plain that 
he may not 
wish to serve 
the entire 
term of five 
years. This 
was inter- 
preted as fore- 
shadowing the 
possibility of 
his resigna- 
tion in the 
case of the 
advent of a 
Socialist Gov- 
ernment, In 
view of the 
attitude of the 
Labor Party 
towards the Bank of England on 
the occasion of the inquiry over 
@n alleged Bank Rate leak in 
1957, it would indeed be difficult 
to visualize friendly collaboration 
between Mr. Cobbold and Mr. 
Harold Wilson, who will be Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in the 
next Labor Government. 


For this reason alone, Mr. Cob- 
bold may have considered it ad- 
visable to reserve the right to 
resign before his new term of 
office expires. There is, however, 
another reason. It is the anticipa- 
tion of certain recommendations 
by the Radcliffe Committee, 
whose report on the currency sys- 
tem is now expécted to be issued 
towards the middle of this year. 
Even though the Committee has 
not completed its deliberations, 
and its proceedings are a closely- 
guarded secret, several witnesses 
who gave evidence before it came 
away with the distinct impression 
that some key members of the 
Committee are strongly critical 
of the Bank of England and are 
in favor of recommending some 
drastic changes. This at any rate 
was indicated by the way these 
members of the Committee ques- 
tioned the witnesses concerned. 


Even though the members who 
disapprove of the Bank of Eng- 
land may -constitute a minority, 
they include some highly dy- 
mamic personalities. As it usually 
happens on such Committees that 
their conclusions are influenced 
by a small number of dynamic 
members, it seems reasonable to 
expect that the report will con- 
tain recommendations that will 
displease the Bank of England. 
In particular, it is expected that 
the Radcliffe Committee will sug- 
gest the termination of the exist- 
ing system under which the ma- 
jority of the directors of the Bank 
of England are part-time direc- 
tors whose main interest lies out- 
side the Bank. 


Until the late ‘twenties all di- 
rectors were merchant-bankers, 
but during the last 30 years or so 
a number of senior officials of the 
Bank were made full-time direc- 
tors, and part-time directors now 

representatives of other 
economic interest in addition to 
merchant banks. Even so, the 
merchant banking element con- 
tinues to be represented to an 
extent that, as critics argue, is 
entirely out of proportion to the 
relative rtance of merchant 
bariks national economy. 
The Committee is not likely te 





Or. Paul Einzig 


confine itself, however, to recom- 


directors. 


mending an ircrease in the pro- 
portion of industrialists and other 
non-bankers on the beard of the 
Bank. It is credited with the in- 
tention of strongly advocating the 
abolition of the system of part- 
time directors altogether. 


Part-Time Directors Were Fully 
Cleared 


Such a recommendation would 
be fully in accordance with the 
wishes of the Labor Party. The 
Bank Rate leak affair was worked 
up mainly with the object of dis- 
crediting the system of part-time 
directors by conveying a suspicion 
that such directors are in the 
habit of making use of inside in- 
formation for their personal gain. 
A thorough investigation of all 
transactions that preceded the 
Bank Rate change of September 
1957 was carried out by a court of 
inquiry presided over by a senicr 
judge (the present Lord Chief 
Justice) and its findings complete- 
ly cleared the part-time directors 
of all such charges. 


Even so, Socialists remained 
convinced that it is wrong to re- 
tain part-time directors. Whether 
or not the Radcliffe Committee 
will recommend the abolition of 
the system, it is safe to assume 
that the next Labor Government 
will take an early opportunity to 
lay down the rule that henceforth 
all directors of the Bank of Eng- 
land must be full-time directors 
with no outside interests. For 
there is a strong feeling among 
leading Socialists that so long as 
the present system continues the 
Bank of England is not really na- 
tionalized but is still under control 
of private interests. 


In reality, all major decisions 
of policy are taken by the Gov- 
ernment. Even though the Gov- 
ernor and other high officials are 
able at times to influence those 
decisions by their advice to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, their 
position in this respect does not 
differ from that of senior Gov- 
ernment officials who have direct 
access to their Minister. Evidence 
given during the Bank Rate in- 
quiry showed that the Governor 
is in the habit of consulting the 
part-time directors as well as the 
full-time directors about Bank 
Rate changes under consideration. 
But the decision whether to rec- 
ommend a change to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer rests with 
him, and in any case the Chan- 
cellor is at liberty to disregard his 
advice. The same is true about 
other important policy decisions. 
It seems, therefore, that the So- 
cialists grossly exaggerate the 
alleged influence of part-time di- 
rectors on the. montary policy of 
the country. 


These directors are of course in 
a position to influence the Gov- 
ernor and, through him, the Chan- 
cellor, by providing information 
about developments that are lia- 
bie to influence policy decisions. 
Unaer the existing system a con- 
stant stream of information con- 
cerning the position in banking, 
industry, commerce, etc., reaches 
the Bank enabling the Governor 
to judge the situation and pros- 
pects correctly. 


Should the part-time directors 
be removed, the Bank of England 
would find itself largely isolated 
from the realities of economic 
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life. No matter how able the full- 


time directors are, their. lack of — 


direct contact with practical busi- 
ness outside the windowless walls 
of the Bank of England is bound 
to place them at a disadvantage. 
Even if some of the full-time di- 
rectors were chosen among former 
bankers and businessmen, the prac- 
tical experience they had gained 
before their appointment would 
be a wasting asset—they would 
gradually lose touch with ae 
ever-changing situation. 


Another Advantage 
Nor is this all. Under the pres- 


ent system of Bank of England ~ 


acts as a high-class clearing house 
for ton-level business apnoint- 
ments. Whenever some iinportant 


firm is in difficulties the Bank of - 


England advises it and suggests 
the reinforcen:ent of its board of 
directors. By such means it was 
possible during the postwar pe- 
riod to rescue many important 
firms, before the public even 
reaiized that there was treuble. 
The informal contact between the 
part-time directors and the Gov- 
ernor on the one hand, and be- 
tween the Governor and the 
Chancellor on the other, is a great 
advantage, and it would be a great 
pity to terminate it. 

Needless to say, the Radcliffe 
Committee is only too familiar 
with this line of argument. But 
some of its members at any rate 
are inclined to take a _ political 
view and to recommend the 
change because they feel that it 
is bound to be carried out in any 
case by the next Labor Govern- 
ment. It is to be hoped, however, 
that the Conservative Government 
would not implement any recom- 
mendation to that effect. For it is 
a mistake for a Conservative Gov- 
ernment to try to be more So- 
cialistic than a Labor Government. 
In doing so it would only force 
the next Labor Goveriment to go 
even further in its measures 
against the present organization of 
the Bank of England than it would 
really wish to go. By doing away 
with part-time directors a Labor 
Government wouid satisfy many 
of its Left-wing supporters. But 
if this change is made by a Con- 
servative Government then the 
Labor Government will have to do 
something more drastic to show 
its Left-wing supporters that it is 
more radical than its predecessor. 

It is inconceivable that a Labor 
Chancellor of the Exchequer if 
forestalled in respect to the’ re- 
moval of part-time directors might 
place the hidden reserves of the 
Bank of England under Treasury 
control. When the Bank was na- 
tionalized in 1945 Socialists with 
inside knowledge were very 
pleased with the compulsory ac- 
quisition of the privately-owned 
stock at a price which did not‘even 
pay for the hidden reserves... But 
those reserves have been left in 
the possession of the Bank, so that 
if a private bank gets into difficul- 
ties the Governor is in a position 
to assist it without any publicity. 
He may consult the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer informally, but the 
transaction can be effected with- 
out any public discussion. On the 
other hand, if a Labor Govern- 
ment should assume control of the 
Bank’s hidden reserves, any as- 
sistance would have to go through 
Parliament, and the inevitable 
publicity attached to it might do 
incalculable harm. 

It would be, therefore, a grave 
mistake for a Conservative Gov- 
ernment to steal the thunder of 
the next Labor Government by 
doing away with part-time direc- 
tors. In doing so it would only 
induce the next Labor Govern- 
ment to do something much more 
radical and even more harmful. 


With Ross, Borton 
(Special to THe Financia. CHRONICLE) 
CLEVELAND, ‘Ohio—Byron’ E. 
Kennel is now affiliated with 
Ross, Borton.& Co., Inc., The.1010 
Euclid Building. 














. Thursday, February 12, 1959 


Signing Documents on $40,000,000 








Count K. G. Knuth-Winterfeldt, Ambassador of the Kingdom 
of Denmark to the United States, is shown (seated, center) sign- 
ing documents in New York City relating to the borrowing by 
Denmark of the equivalent of $40,000,000. The borrowings were 
effected through a public offering of $20,000,000 Kingdom of Den- 
mark bonds by a New York underwriting group of investment 
banking firms headed by Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Smith, Barney & Co.; 
Harriman Ripley & Co., Incorporated and Lazard Freres & Co., 
and through a $20, 000,000 loan from the World Bank. 


Participating in the signing ceremonies are, 


(seated, left), 


Bjorn Olsen, of the Danish Ministry of Finance, and (seated, right), 
Davidson Sommers, Vice-President of the World Bank. Standing, 
left to right, are John M. Schiff, Senior Partner of Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co.; Stuart F. Silloway, President of Harriman Ripley & Co., In- 
corporated; Charles J. Stewart, Partner of Lazard Freres & Co.; 
and Nelson Schaenen, Partner of Smith, Barney & Co. 
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National City Bavk Reflects 
On Gold Price Rise Argument 


New York bank concludes that raising the price of gold when- 
ever geld reserves feel cramped reduces the gold price to 
“an index of the willingness of governments to inflate.” Further, 
the bank notes the favorable coincidence between the long 
gold price stability from 1700 to 1931 and dynamic population 
and economic growth changes wherein there was no shortage 
in total money supply 


This month’s issue of the First 
National City Bank of New York’s 
“Bank Letter” examines British 
economist Roy Harrod’s prescrip- 
tion of $100 for an ounce of gold. 

The “Letter” notes that “more 
talk of the need for an increase 
in the -price of gold has been 
heard in London perhaps than 
anywhere- else in the world, 
though the subject is also of ma- 
jor interest in South Africa, the 
leading. gold producer. Ideas vary 


‘or how ‘high the gold price should 


be raised; the most extravagant 
figure mentioned is the $100 an 
ounce proposal put forth by Pro- 
fessor Roy Harrod of Oxford. 

“Curiously, all the discussion 
has ‘ignored the longest range 
extant record of the price of gold, 
a chart. of the London gold price 
reaching’ back 700 years to about 
the year 1250. The chart is found 
in the 1951 Annual Report of the 
Bank ‘for’ International Settle- 
ments. 


“The chart is worth some study. 
Most striking perhaps is the re- 
markably consistent upward trend 
in the price of gold from the 
Middle Ages up to the time of the 
founding of the Bank of England 
in 1694. The rate of rise works 
out to 0.38% a year compounded 
annually. Projecting this age-old 
trend produces for 1958 a price 
for gold in London of 250 shillings 
per ounce. It is an amazing fact 
that this is today—and has been 
since 1949—the ruling price in 
London. It is equivalent to the 


U. S. price of $35 an ounce after 
converting shillings at the official 
rate of..14 cents apiece. 


“Thus,..the current gold price, 
according to the ‘trend of long 
‘history, would seem to be just 
Raising it to 714 shillings 


‘right.’ 


an ounce, the sterling equivalent 
of Mr. Harrod’s proposal of $100 
an ounce, would be premature. 
Calculated from the trend, this 
would not be the right price for 
another 278 years.” 


Notes Favorable Coincidence 


“Of special interest is the long 
period of stability in the London 
gold price, from around 1700 to 
1931. Apart from upsurges during 
and after the Napoleonic Wars 
and the First World War when 
the British Government let the 
pound depreciate in terms of 
gold, gold remained steady at 
about 78 shillings an ounce. Co- 
incidentally, this is also the period 
in which the Bank of England 
attained world-wide renown as 
banker to the world while _Bri- 
tannia ruled the seas. 


“These 200 years of stability are 
especially impressive since they 
span a period in which popula- 
tion growth, world-wide economic 
development and _ industrializa- 
tion, and expanding international 
commerce were producing a rapid 
increase in demands for money, 
far in excess of the expansion 
in the supply of gold. One might 
have thought that this would 
have increased the price of gold. 
What helped hold the gold price 
stable was the widening use of 
supplements to gold as money, in 
the form of paper currency and 
bank deposits. The supplements 
themselves were kept valuable 
by limiting their issue and mak- 
ing them convertible on demand 
into gold. 


“Thus, essentially, it was.old 
fashioned — Victorian — morality 
and: caution which defied ‘the 
trend for ever 200 years and kept 


the gold price stable. People i e- 
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lieved that in all but the most 

extraordinary cireumstances pay- 
“ment on ‘george in en was nec- 

essary as a point - national 
honor. They were élllae 0 limit 
_ liabilities undertaken accordingly, 
_ and accept occasional painful pe- 
_ Yiods of retrenchment and busi- 

— wl ati whenever overam- 
' bitious commitments reached an 
Giessinabie level. 

“Today, deflations are consid- 
ered to be intolerable. All over 
the world governments have ac- 

bility for main- 

4 levels of employment 
production. This makes it 
_ all the more necessary to take 





Index of Inflation 

Ti darviliaion.. to resist infla- 
ton can make deflations unneces- 
sary. But if currencies are de- 
valued whenever gold reserves 
- feel cramped, the price of gold 
-- will simply become an index of 
» the willingness of governments to 
inflate. And inflation, equally 
with deflation, brings social in- 
equities and stresses and strains, 
‘upsets political stability, and un- 
dermines the functioning of mar- 
kets for money and credit which 
are essential to orderly produc- 
tion and trade. 


“No responsible government 
should want to raise the price of 
gold to heights which would cre- 
ate a monetary base for accelerat- 
ing inflation and a flight from its 
eurrency.” 


W. Hi, Lendman deins 
Granbery, Marache Co. 


Wilkam M. Lendman has be- 
come associated with Granbery, 
Marache & Co., 67 Wall Street, 
New York City, members of the 
New York Stock Exchange, as 
Manager of the Sales Department. 


Bankers Underwrite 
Gonn. Li. & Pow. Offer 


The Connecticut Light & Power 
Co. is offering to holders of its 
common stock the right to sub- 
. geribe for 762,565 additional shares 
of common stock at a subscription 
price of $22.50 per share on the 
basis of one new share for each 
unit of 10 shares or less held on 
Feb. 5, 1959. The company is also 
offering to employees of the 
company and its subsidiaries the 
privilege of subscribing for the 
new shares of common stock not 
_ subscribed for through the exer- 
cise of stockholders rights, at the 
subscription price of $22.50 per 
“share. The subscription offer to 
‘stockholders will expire on Feb. 
24, 1959, and the subscription 
offer to employees on Feb. 19, 
*- 1959. 


The offering is being under- 
written by a group of investment 
’. banking firms of which Morgan 
' Stanley & Co., New York; Put- 

nam & Co., Hartford, Conn.; Chas 

W. Scranton & Co., New Haven, 

Conn.; and Estabrook & Co., New 
~ York and Boston, are managers. 


Net proceeds from the financ- 
“ing, together with funds from in- 
_ ternal sources, will be used by the 

Company to repay outstanding 
bank loans, to finance in part the 
Company’s 1959 construction pro- 
gram and for other corporate 
purposes. It is estimated that the 

*“construction program will require 
expenditures of about $39,000,000 

~ ?n 1958. 

"| “The Connecticut Light & Power 
Co., the largest electric and gas 
utility in Connecticut, is engaged 
principally in the production, 
purchase, transmission, distribu- 
tion and sale of electricity for 
residential, commercial, industrial 
and municipal purposes within 

. the State of Connecticut. Territory 

. served by the Company with 

- @ectricity, gas, or both, covers 
about 3,286 square miles, or 67% 

of the area of the state. The area 








served has a population of about |.-About 86% of the aaiaaaie op- | had* total operating revenues of | the 


957,300, according to the 1957/ erating revenue for 1958 came $77,954,000 and net income of Seer eee 900,000 
estimate of the Connecticut. State | from electric service; and the bal- | $12,709,000, equal to $1.41 a com-/ and net income of $11,258,000, 


mon share after dividends on/}'$1.21 a common share after divi- * 


Department of Health, which is | ance from gas service. 






41% of the state’s population.| For the year 1958 the Company | sonar: ‘stock. For the year 1957 | dends on preferred stock. 





We, too, pioneer 


in the Modern Age 


Our era moves toward new worlds...and in the spirit of our times 
John Hancock takes its modern place. With the help of today’s 
almost unbelievable electronic machines we deliver ever- -faster 
service to millions of our policy owners. . 


Nearly 2,000,000 policy records are maintained on magnetic tape. 
Our giant computers create and print some 400,000 premium no- 
tices every month. Our payroll for 6,000 Home Office employees is 
automatically prepared—in two hours weekly! Modern electronic 
equipment contributes to our major actuarial operations, to divi- 
dend and annuity computation, and to group insurance accounting. 


We believe that John Hancock’s alertness in adopting ever-newer 
ways of serving our policy owners has been a vital part in the great 
growth demonstrated in the 1958 Annual Statement excerpts below: 





How we paid benefits How we safeguard the future 


In 1958, John Hancock paid total benefits of Assets: $5,518,219,000. (Obligations, 
$418,000,000, an average of $1,674,000 every $5, 006,953,000 ; general contingency reserve 


working day, and $34,000,000 more than in and special contingency reserves, 
1957. $511, 266,000. ) 
Payments flowed into every state and ter- American industry and communities 


‘ : ; ‘ strengthened by John Hancock investments 
ritory of the United States and into various <a guaeame of 31 Ue OUD dntagdad shee 


Canadian provinces. # 
working day. 

$673,437,000 paid to or set aside for policy Over $22 billion of John Hancock insurance 

owners or beneficiaries in 1958—an increase in force at the end of 1958—an increase of 


of 3.0%. 7.9%. 
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The Agricultural Outlook 


By O. V. 


WELLS* 


Administrator, Agricultural Marketing Service 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


Agricultural marketing official lists 1959 outlook commodity 
by commodity and surmises cash receipts from farm market- 
ings as a whole should hold well in 1959 compared to 1958. 
And, despite certain income decreases, farmers’ total realized 
net income should fare as well this year as in the year past. 
Mr. Wells reports estimated increase in Jan. 1, 1959, agricul- 
tural assets of $13.3 billion as against $2.4 billion increase 
in liabilities. He reviews some basic underlying problems; 
notes continuing rise in per-acre farmland values; believes 
farm surpluses will remain for some time; and calls attention 
to the fact that rising population will require balanced rate of 
farm production growth. 


The opening paragraphs of our 
“Demand and Price Situation” 
released by the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service, U. S. Department 
of Agricul- 
ture, last Nov. 
12, 1958, sum- 
marize the 
agricultural 
outlook for 
1959 as fol- 
lows: 

“Prices 
received by 
farmers, 
which this 
year are 
‘averaging at 
their best 
level in five 
years, may 
show some 
decline in 1959, mainly because 
of lower prices for hogs. Although 
an increasing flow of products 
from farms will probably main- 
tain total cash receipts from farm 
marketings, the elimination of 
acreage reserve program pay- 
ments after 1958 and prospects for 
a further slight rise in production 
expenses could well bring a re- 
duction of some 5 to 10% in 
realized net farm income, depend- 
ing largely on the level of crop 
production next year. This year 
net income is running some 20% 
above 1957, and the highest in 5 
years. As the economy continues 
to recover from the recent reces- 
sion, the income which farm 
people get from nonfarm sources 
should increase. Off-farm income 
now provides about one-third of 
farm people’s total net income. 


“Underlying the agricultural 
outlook for 1959 are the prospects 
for: Increased consumer income 
and a stronger domestic demand 
for food and most other farm 
products; slightly reduced foreign 
takings of U. S. farm products 
in the current fiscal year com- 
pared with 1957-58, with exports 
again aided by extensive govern- 
ment programs; and continued 
heavy supplies of farm products 
generally, with wheat and feed 
grain supplies especially burden- 
some.” 


I shall organize my remarks 
around these summary statements 
and the “Commodity Highlights” 
which are included in the same 
report. These are as follows: 


Prices of cattle will hold up 
well in 1959. Prices of hogs will 
decline considerably during the 
year and be much lower next fall 
than now. Prices of sheep and 
lambs will probably remain fairly 
stable. 


Consumption of milk products 
in commercial outlets in 1959 
probably will be more nearly in 
balance with milk production 
than in any of the past six years. 
A slight increase in milk output 
and in consumption are both 
probable next year. 


Supplies of poultry meat will 
be larger and broiler prices lower 
in the first few months of 1959 
than in the same months of 1958. 
Also, egg supplies will be larger 





Oris V. Wells 


*An address by Mr. Wells before the 


A cee lg age ee Credit Con- 
a . 
om Neb. 


by American Bankers 
Agricultural Commission, 


until late summer, and prices are 
likely to be lower. 


Supplies of all oilseeds and 
peanuts are abundant, and farm 
prices will likely average near 
support in the 1958-59 marketing 
year but less than a year earlier. 


The total feed supply is 10% 
larger than in 1957-58. Feed grain 
prices are expected to average a 
little lower in 1958-59 than in 
1957-58, reflecting both the larger 
production and slightly lower 
government price supports. 


The carryover of wheat at the 
end of this marketing year next 
July may be over 400-million 
bushels higher than in July, 1958 
and the largest in history. A 
further increase may occur in 
1959-60. The supply of rye totals 
47.2-million bushels compared 
with 36.4-million a year ago. 
Rice stocks are likely to be re- 
duced during the current year. In 
1957-58 the price received for 
rice averaged 34 cents above the 
support rate of $4.72 per cwt. This 
year it is again expected to be 
well above the support rate an- 
nounced at $4.48. / 


Production of citrus fruits in 
1959-60 will probably be up from 
this year; deciduous fruit produc- 
tion will be about the same, as- 
suming average weather. 


Supplies of canned vegetables 
available up to mid-1959 will be 
a little larger than last season and 
materially larger than the 1949-56 
average. Heavy supplies of pota- 
toes will be available at least 
into spring, and prices to farmers 
are expected to continue well be- 
low those of a year earlier. 

The supply of cotton in 1958-59 
is expected to total close to 20% 
million bales. With exports of 
around 4 million bales and do- 
mestic mill consumption of around 
8 million bales, the carryover into 
1959-60 is likely to be a little 
below the 8.7 million bales car- 
ried over into the current market- 
ing year. 

Mill use of apparel wool, after 
declining since mid-1956 turned 
upward in early 1958, and with a 
further expansion of economic ac- 
tivity in prospect, consumption in 
1959 will likely be up from 1958. 

Cigarette output is likely to 
continue its upward trend as a 
result of an increase in population 
of smoking age and additional 
smokers among women. The utili- 
zation of tobacco, which turned 
upwards in 1957-58, is likely to 
increase further in 1958-59. 

With economic activity rising, 
a stronger demand for pulpwood, 
veneer logs, and sawlogs is in 
prospect for 1959. 

The downtrend in naval stores 
supplies is expected to continue 
in 1958-59. With production down 
a little more than domestic dis- 
appearance and exports, prices 
are likely to average higher in 
1958-59 than last year. 


Cash Receipts Outlook 


In summary, cash receipts from 
farm marketings should be well 
maintained in 1959 as compared 
with 1958. Somewhat lower re- 
ceipts for. hogs and wheat are 
likely to be offset by larger re- 
ceipts from other commodities. 
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However, Soil Bank payments to 
farmers will be susbtantially re- 
duced with elimination of the 
Acreage Reserve Program, which 
this year accounted for $700-mil- 
lion cash payments. Some part of 
this reduction will be offset by 
expansion of the Conservation 
Reserve Program. Further, in- 
creasing interest, tax, wage, and 
other costs will likely bring some 
increase in farm production ex- 
penses next year. Thus, some re- 
duction in aggregate or total real- 
ized net income to farm operators 
from farming appears to be in 
prospect, although indications 
now are that many farmers. will 
fare about as well in 1959 as has 
been the case in 1958. 


Agricultural Balance Sheet 


Perhaps I should also add a 
word about the estimated Balance 
Sheet of Agriculture for Jan, 1, 
1959, as compared with Jan. I, 
1958. 


The estimated value of all agri- 
cultural assets, including the 
farmers’ financial assets, will run 
avout $200-billion Jan. 1, 1959, as 
compared to $186.7 billion a year 
earlier. Liabilities against these 
assets are estimated at $22.6 bil- 
lion for Jan. 1, 1959, as against 
$20.2 billion a year earlier.. The 
estimated increase in assets is 
about equally divided. between 
the value .of farm-land ahd ‘esti-. 
mated- increase’ due to  iarger- 
livestock and crop inventories, 
while the increase in liabilities. is 
about equally divided between 
increase in nonrecource Commod- 
ity Credit loans and .inerease in 
conventional commercial credit or 
farm mortgage debt. 


Basic Problems 


The main-burden of this discus- 
sion has been the current agri- 
cultural situation and outlook for 
1959. Meanwhile, there are some 
basic underlying problems which 
we also need to keep in mind, 
problems which have much to do 
with the current agricultural sit- 
uation and which are likely to 
also continue with us for some 
time ahead. - These are: 


(1) The problems of the “infla- 
tionary creep.” 


(2). The problems associated 
with the new “economies of 
scale.” 

(3) The problem of “surplus” 
farm supplies. 

The continuing increases in the 
nation’s general cost structure 
have had more effect on farmers’ 
costs over the last few years than 
in prices of products sold by 
farmers. Farmers must not only 
pay higher per-unit cost rates, but 
current technical advances are also 
such that farmers must increas- 
ingly use purchased rather than 
farm-produced resources. Fur- 
ther, the cost of handling, proc- 
essing, and selling food and tex- 
tile items is also climbing, which 
of course means increased con- 
sumer costs and sales resistance. 
All of this adds to the farm “cost- 
price squeeze.” 

Meanwhile, we are all ac- 
quainted with the speed-up in 
agricultural technology that has 
occurred in recent years. Sig- 
nificant economies in  per-unit 
costs of production are possible 
not only in commercial farming 
but also in the assembling, proc- 
essing, and selling industries han- 
dling farm products. In many 
cases, however, the new technol- 
ogy offers opportunity to cut costs 
only as size or scale of operations 
expands. Increasing the size or 
scale of operations not only has 
to do with the size of the farm, of 
the processing unit, or the retail 
market, but also leads into such 
fields as contract farming, agri- 
business integration, and business 


mergers. In short, American agri- 
culture and our whole food han- 
dling and marketing system is in 
the process of adjusting to a 
wholly new technology which 
places an increased. premium on 
quality of product; size of opera- 


tion; and, perhaps most. impor- 


tant of all management skill:  --¥ 


One interesting factor in the 
farm situation is that per-acre 
farmland values continue to. rise. 
I believe that one of the chief 
reasons for this over the last two 
or three years has to do with 
technical change and the individ- 
ual farmer’s desire to reduce costs 
by increasing the scale of opera- 
tions—that is, an able farmer 
often finds himself with the ma- 
chinery and management skills to 
handle an increased acreage or 
size of business as illustrated by 
the fact that about 40% of the 
farmland transfers last year were 
for purposes of farm enlargement. 

Farm surpluses are likely to 
continue with us for some time. 
However, we recognize that this is 
a difficult continuing problem for 
which there is apparently no im- 
mediate single painless, costless, 
final solution. This.is'a sound 
frame of mind for considering 
what should be done. Perhaps I 
should also call attention to the 
fact that there is a tendency now 
to look not-only at-possible ways 
of controlling acreages or produc- 


tion, an approach that.is not only. . 
difficult but sometimes has dis- ° 


astrous side effeets, but also to 


look at possible ways and means ~™ 


of constructively using the sur- 


pluses themselves.- Such. uses/ 


certainly 
maintaining farm markets and in= 


modities not produced. . 


Balanced Rates of Growth 

Finally, I want to..onee again 
call attention to the fact- that we 
do live in an expanding economy 
and that our farm -problem is 
epeiery. one of. balancing rates 
of growth—that is, of.-trying to 
see that the rates of increase in 
farm output are about in line with 
the rates of increase:in demand. 
In addition to taking-into account 
shortrun problems, we must also 
have policies which will assure 
adequate food for the American 
people as our population grows, 
recognizing that the rate of popu- 
lation growth may vary materially 
from time to time. I recognize 
that the introduction of these 
longer-run considerations further 
complicates the farm adjustment 
problem. But I assure you that 
our shorter-run problems are 
much more amenable to sensible 
management in an _. expanding 
economy, where the population 
and per capita standard of living 
are both increasing, than they 
would be were this not the case. 
Economic growth greatly facili- 
tates the adjustment process: it 
means not only hetter markets 
for most products but also new 
employment opportunities for 
both capital and labor. 


T. F. Bullen Jr. Now 
With Gruntal & Go. 


Gruntal & Co., 25 Broad Street, 
New York City, members of the 
New York Stock Exchange, an- 
nounced that Theodore F. Bullen 
is now associated with the firm as 
manager of the Investment Re- 
search Department. Mr. Bullen 
was formerly manager of the re- 
search department for Amott, 
Baker & Co. Incorporated and 
prior thereto he was with Gold- 
man, Sachs & Co. 


Named Director 


Duncan Miller, of New York 
City, has been elected a Director 
of Electronic Communications, 
Inc., it was officially announced 
today. Mr. Miller is a Vice-Presi- 
dent of the investment banking 
firm of Laird & Company, Cor- 
poration, of Wilmington, Del., and 
New York. 


TY Oe SAR 





William B. Chappell will help 
The New York Public Library in 
its 1959 appeal for funds, it has 
been announced by Morris Had- 
ley, Chairman 
of the drive. .- 

Mr. Chap- 
pell, who is 
Vice -Presi- 
dent of First 
Boston Corpo- 
ration, will 
enlist the aid 
of investment 
bankers and 
brokers in 
raising $500,- 
000 for the 
Central Ref- 
erence Li- 
brary at Fifth 
Ave. and 42nd 
Street. He is one of a group of 





W. B. Chappell 


leaders -of business and -industry 


working to help the privately 
supported library balance its 
budget. 

The ‘goal of the currerit appeal 
represents the amount that must 
be added to the institution's in- 
came from endowment during 
the coming year if it is to meet 
: expenses and ‘maintain 


contribute, far more tov the high standard of service ‘that 
creasing nonfarm income than Salar i Pere seg 
would be the case were ‘the com- tan 


Mr. Chappell pointed out that, 
while most New Yorkers are 
aware of the incalculable advan- 
tage of having access to this.great 
research center, many do not 
know that it is a “public” insti- 
tution only in the sense that it is 
freely open to the public; ‘the sole 
support: it receives from the city 
is for maintenance of the duilding. 


The Library was created by 
public-spirited individuals more 
than a hundred years ago, and it 
has been continued and enabled 
to grow through the years by in- 
come from endowments and gifts. 
“It is hoped now, when rising 
costs are ever more rapidly gob- 
bling up the Reference Library’s 
available funds, that many more 
organizations and individuals who 
use and depend on its resources 
will come forward to help,” said 
Mr. Chappell. 


Wainwright & Ramsey 
Consultants on Huge 
Municipal Bond Issue 


Wainwright & Ramsey Inc., 70 
Pine Street, New York, consult- 
ants on municipal finance, have 
been retained as consultants to 
the Public Utility District #2 of 
Grant County, Washington, rela- 
tive to the $200,000,000 financing 
for the construction and operation 
of the Wanapum Dam (Wanapum 
Development of the Priest Rapids 
Hydro-Electric Project on the 
Columbia River in Washington), 
it was announced by Wm. 
Schempp, President of the Dis- 
trict’s Board of Commissioners. 


Construction bids for the Wana- 
pum Dam, sister to and 18 miles 
upstream from the Priest Rapids 
Dam, will be let early in the sum- 
mer and financing through a rev- 
enue bond issue will follow late 
in the summer or early in the fall 
this year. 

The Board of Commissioners of 
PUD +2 Grant County, Washing- 
ton, is comprised of Mr. Schempp, 
President; Paul Neihart, Secre- 
tary, and Geo. Schuster, Commis- 
sioner. 


With Lee Higginson 

Lee Higginson Corporation, 20 
Broad Street, New York City, 
members of the New York Stock 
Exchange, have announced that 
Barry E. Thors has become asso- 
ciated with the firm as a regis- 
tered representative in the New 
York office. 
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‘Evidence: ~ 
Substantiating Upturn g Reported: by ‘The Canadian Economic 


eee HON, JOHN G, DIEFENBAKER 





; cediidisad auiilie-ndin nese dads bo annie 
_ able basis for expecting a moderate recovery from the reces- — 
sion. Mest agents polled continue to contain or to reduce their 
Rettig wat Lcieve Unt sateen ee helene Aes: dove 
laber costs: 


5 Sik pitas: depaer at Wis dubia ak Weatieanl hens. 
ciation of Purcnasing Agents substantiate the opinions expressed ._ 


last month that there 1s a reasonable pasis for expecting a mod--”’ 
érate recovery from the uncomfortable recession of a year ago. : ° 
Again this month, however, the consensus does not rerslect any 
emphatic optimism in oe industries. More new orders are -being 
the purchasing agents who comprise: the - 

A. Business -Survey Committee, whose 
‘Chester F. Ogden, Vice-President, The Detroit ‘Edison cay ening 
Detroit, Mich., compared with 32% in December, while 39% are 
position. There is a reduction to 15% from the 


‘received by 46% cf 
‘N. A. P 


“in an 


Chairman is 


‘21 % who listed fewer new orders a month ago. 
The better new-order status ties in with the production fig- 
- ures for the month, with 42% of the committee reporting on the 
up side against 35% in December. The number of those indicating 
less production is reduced to 13%, from 19% last month. 
Commodity prices are under no great pressures, either way, 
_with most items available in completely adequate supply. In view. 
u 


of plentiful goods, 76°: of the committee members cont 


e either . 


to contain or to reduce their. stocks. 


The double-barrelled special question “for the month was 
directed toward a measurement of average employment for 1959; 
together with what roles automation and other labor-saving de-. 
vices might play toward holding labor costs dawn. Of those mem-. 
bers responding, 47% think that employment.will rise, 44% say no 
change, with 9% assuming less employment. There are 63% who 


“since late 
- 1957. We have 
‘therefore 
‘been. pleased 


tacular has 





believe automation will assist materially in holding down labor 
costs. In this area, many committee members warn, “Investignte 
caret 9, be sure the end results will justify the costs. ” 


rv 


' Commedity Prices 

In the pricing category, there seem to be no ontitniass pressures, 
either upward or downward. The survey reports this month re- 
flect continued uncertainty and concern’ over the inflationary 
potential rather than over the imposition of'any strong or general 
advances in the current levels. Just 28% point to increases, 
against 27% a month ago. There are 64% who show prices un- 
changed, and 8% are purchasing some items at lower prices than 
last month. 
Inventories 


“Purchased goods inventories,” one of the more itapértant of 
the “lagging” business change indicators, is outdoing itself in 
running true to form. Our survey reporters, again this month, 
indicate a considerable reluctance to add to their inventories. 
While the majority of businessmen acknowledge a reversal from 
the recessionary trend, only 24% of our committee members show 
-@ willingness to increase their inventories. There are 27% who 
report that they are still reducing stocks on hand. 


Employment 
Although our members report improvement in general busi- 
ness conditions, particularly in the steel and automotive areas, 
their statistics indicate no overall betterment in the employment 
picture. While 22% indicate a gain in their working force, iden- 
tical with December, there are 14% of our reporters who show a 
decrease, compared with 11% showing a decrease last month. 
While most steel products and passenger car outputs are reported 
optimistically, these are counterbalanced by the seasonally poor 
performance in the road building and heavy construction indus- 
tries. 
Buying Policy 
The percentages of change are so small from month to month 
that only by plotting the figures for the last 8 months is the very 
gradual lengthening of lead time in production materials and cap- 


ital expenditures apparent. 


There has been no change in MRO 


supplies during this 8-month period. 








Per Cent Reperting———_-—_—__--—, 

Hand to 6 Mos. 

January Mouth %0Days GO Days 90Days tol Yr. 
Production Materials___ 8 32 35 20 5 
MRO Supplies __.______ 22 49 25 2 2 
Capital Expenditures __ 10 8 16 25 41 

December 

Production Materials___ 11 31 33 19 6 
MRO Supplies - .._..__-_ 26 46 21 5 2 
Capital Expenditure_... 11 6 13 23 47 


Specific Commodity Changes 
While prices generally are quite stable, there are a number 


of spotty price changes, both up and down. 


Some early inven- 


torying of special steel alloys and sheets in anticipation of a 
steel strike this Summer is causing minor shortages of these items. 


On the up side are: Copper, stainless steel bars, scrap, tin, 


zinc, rope, lumber, 


wheels. 


plywood, coal, oil, 


bearings and grinding 


On the down side are: Lead, aluminum, vegetable oils, phthalic 
anhydride, naphthalene and phthalate esters. 


In short supply are: Some steel alloys and sheets, helium and 


glass ( temporarily, due to strike). 


— 





Public Inv. Co. Formed 


KEW GARDENS,-N. Y.—Public 
Investors Company has been 
formed with offices at 123-35 82nd 
Road to engage in a securities 
business. Partners are Bernard J. 
Breslaw and Bertha G. Breslaw. 
Both were formerly with Investors 
Planning Corporation and Sire 
Plan Portfolios. 





sia S. RS Co. 


S. Schramm & Co., Inc. has been 
formed with offices at 143 West 
29th Street, New York City, to en- 
gage in a securities business. Of- 
ficers are Sidney M. Schramm, 
President; Leonard R. Schramm, 
Secretary and Treasurer; and 
Sarah Schramm, Vice-President. 
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fidence that even indastrial exports will pick up. 


Like other countries of the free 
world, Canada has been definitely 
by the international re- 


“ cession which has. et ary gis most 


‘world trading 


in recent 
months to 
note the un- 
mistakable 
signs of re- 
newal of eco- 
nomic growth. 

Most spec- 


been the sharp 
increase in 
housebuild- 
ing, with 
starts substantially above the 
level in any preceding year. Con- 
sumer spending remained strong 
and in December, a broadening 
general improvement in industry 
was discernible. Inventory liqui- 
dation appeared to have ended, 
and more and more the full effect 
of continued market demand was 
calling forth new production. 


Complete recovery has not yet 
been achieved but Canadians have 
good reason to. look for better 


conditions in 1959 in keeping with 
improving conditions internally 
and general international recovery. 
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One important sector 
that remains to 


world quickens, spar 
revival of the United 
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NASD Members 


A new tax form has been pre- 
pared by the National Association 
of Securities Dealers, Inc. to be 
used by members in connection 
with the stock and bond transfer 
tax provisions of the Internal 
Revenue Code. Reference to the 
New York State tax law should 
be deleted by members outside 
the State; they may use instead 
— appropriate state transfer tax 
aws. 


Durst, 









LOS ANC 
Hughes, of 

Inc., ‘was 
President of of the 
Los Angeles, 
Club Presi- 
den Mark 
Davids, of 


and Company, 
announced: 
following the 
organization 
meeting of 
Club direc- 
. tors. The Bond 
Club is an or- 
ganization. 
whose mem- 
bers are en- 
investment 

securities business, Mr. Hughes 
has been active in the investment 
business in Southern California 
for the past 30 years. He served 
as Governor and National Vice- 
President of the Investment 
Bankers Association of ne 
and is also a former Chairman of 
District No. 2 of the National 
Association of Securities Dealers, : 
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Lascelles, 


Toronto Bond Traders 
Annual Dinner 


TORONTO, Canada — The 
Toronto Bond Traders will hold 
their annual dinner April 10 at 
the King Edward Hotel. 


Dominion 
Corpn. Ltd., is in charge of dinner 
arrangements. 


Hawaii. 


has been fo 


John 
Securities 


Secretary-Treasurer. 





National Sugar Refining Reports 
Higher Sales and Earnings for 1958 





HE National Sugar Refining 
: 4 Company increased its sales, 
earnings and net worth in 1958, as 
indicated in the highlights from the 
Annual Report presented below. 
However, the special dividend was 
held to $.25 per share, so that a 
greater portion of earnings could be 
retained in the business to assure 
continuance of the modernization 


embracing California, Nevada and 







ees Securities poy spbire oF An 
with offices at 
10043 East Broadview Drive to en- 
gage in a securities business. Of- 
ficers are Lawrence Solverman, 


President, and Shari Silverman, 


ment and ex 


and debt-retirement programs. 
The Company invested $1,884,- 
780 during 1958 in plant improve- 


pansion to provide 


better service to both industrial customers and homemakers, Capital expendi- 
tures for the plant improvement program for the past ten years now total 
$18,233,820, with plant property carried on the books at $27,037,298. 

A copy of the Annual Report giving details of operations is available 


upon request. 


STATISTICAL HIGHLIGHTS 




















| Sales Net Earnings | “Gord Gaus Net Worth 
1954 $140,714,410 | $2,254,631 | $3.96 | $2.50 $33,114,037 
1955 | $144,856,086 | $1,850,929 | $3.25 | $2.50 $33,542,928 
1956 $172,071,752 | $2,558,258 $3.86 $2.50 $37,306,076 
1957 $187,673,950 | $2,191,066 | $3.30 | $2.50 $37,838,097 
1958 $194,381,199| $2,321,909 | $3.50 | $2.25 $38,666,866 








THE NATIONAL SUGAR REFINING COMPANY 


100 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
MANUFACTURERS OF JACK FROST * QUAKER + GODCHAUX + ARBUCKLE’S SUGAR 
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Social Responsibility Acceptance 
Is a Corporate Must Today 


By O. KELLEY ANDERSON* 


Chairman, Institute of Life Insurance 
President, New England Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Beston, Mass. 


Corporate acceptance of “social responsibility” is said to be 
an important corollary to profit making and the meeting of 
competition. In stating that this is one of the greatest business 
changes in the past twenty years, the insurance head opines 
that the firm “which ignores this will not prosper for long and 
may not survive.” Proud of another change, Mr. Anderson 
recounts the growth of the life insurance industry and its 
paralleled stewardship growth. Explains how such social- 


economic changes as women’s new economic status, increased 


labor force and labor income, 


spread of fringe benefits and 


home ownership, has aided and been aided by insurance industry 


In the life insurance business 
we’re accustomed to dealing with 
ong-range statistics, for, as we all 
xnow, some of the decisions our 
actuaries and 
anderwriters 
nake today 
may not be 
-eflected in 
ur company’s 
»perating 
results until 
our grand- 
*hildren come 
f age. 

Conversely, 
some of the 
factors which 
affect our 
dusiness at 
gresent had 
their genesis 
sack in the days of our grand- 
sarents. ... Although we are now, 
beginning to take for granted the 
institute’s objectives and opera- 
tions, I’m sure that many of these 
objectives would have been con- 
sidered too radical for enactment 
orior to 1939. The same can. be 
said about Ameriean kusinéss a> 
4 whole, for since that time, pub- 
lic relations has become a new 
supplement to traditional oper- 
ating concepts. 





O. Kelley Anderson 


Firm’s Social Responsibility 
Objective 


It is now generally acknowl- 
edged in almost all areas of our 
sconomy that a company’s social 
‘esponsibility is an important 
orollary to profit making and 
neeting competition. The business 
irm or institution which ignores 
his will not prosper for long and 
: ay not survive. 


The transition to corporate ac- 
-eptance of social responsibility 
‘epresents one of the greatest of 
he many changes that have oc- 
‘urred in business over the past 
20 years, It has special significance 
vr our business, for it is closely 
‘elated to the Institute’s program. 


One of the reasons life 
nsurance has achieved wide 
ccognition and high standing in 
Xmerican industry today can be 
ittributed to its activities in the 
“eld of public interest, activities 
«ich have been helped materially 
ever the past 20 years by the 
stitute of Life Insurance. This 
rganization has conducted an 
jutstanding public relations pro- 
ram since its inception and I’m 
-onfident we can look forward to 
ts achieving greater success, pub- 
ic service and goodwill in the 
years ahead. 

A look into the future is 
‘ppropriate at any twentieth an- 
mversary occasion. But in order to 
forecast with any degree of 
accuracy, a glance back is also in 
«rder. Let’s look then at the social 
and political aspects of the econ- 
omy as well as at our business 
tzelf. In retrospect, several facts 
stand our clearly: 


(1). This has been a period of 


*An address by Mr. Anderson 


“cfere the 20th Annual Meeting Pt ; 


‘“otitute of Life Insurance, New York 


Gnprecedented change affecting. 


virtually every area of our lives— 


personal, business, social, eco- 
nomie and political. 
(2) Economically, the family 


unit has become less self-suffi- 
cient and has tended to depend 
more and more on its job. At the 
same time, a closer relationship 
has developed among individuals 


‘and groups in their social and 
economic affairs. 


(3) Provided we exercise good 
judgment, public relations can 
increase our goodwill, service, ef- 
fectiveness and our ability to meet 
the dislocations which change 
usually brings. 


These facts have had an impor- 
tant effect on every individual in 
every business and every institu- 
tion in our country. To evaluate 
them correctly we should start by 
studying more closely the specific 
events that brought them into 
vpeing. 

In 1939 America was walking 
into the shadow of history’s great- 
est war; the preparedness effort 
was about to turn a manpower 
surplus into a shortage; the birth 
rate was low; the income level 
was also relatively low; deflation 
was one of our major economic 
problems; the great depression 
was barely behind us; business 
was operating under a cloud of 
public misunderstanding, ill-will 
and government scrutiny; women 
were home bodies except when 
necessity dictated they should 
become a second breadwinner; 
atomic power was still a formula 
on paper; except in New York 
restaurants, automation had not 
begun; as a nation we were in- 
clined to be isolationists. 


And now where do we stand on 
the threshold of 1959? 


Fear of another war more 
terrible than any ever known 
keeps a divided world on nervous 
guard; in spite of heavy defense 
spending at home for the first 
time in many years we may face a 
manpower surplus; the birth rate 
is high as is the income level; we 
have enjoyed the biggest business 
boom in history; inflation is one 
of our major economic concerns; 
although under close government 
scrutiny, business is generally in 
good repute; career women form 
an important segment of our 
economy; and with the advent of 
television, automation, atomic 
power and moon rockets, our 
thinking and planning is gradually 
becoming more global in nature 
than isolationist. 


Lists Significant Changes 


In most respects, however, these 
conditions are material changes 
from those of two decades earlier 
and reflect the vastly different 
social and economic atmosphere 
of the business world. Hidden in 
each of these observations are 
further, more significant facts 
which account in part for this up- 
heaval. 

For example, we see that: 


Women have achieved full stat- 
ure in business as well as at home. 
Twenty million new jobs have 


been created, half of them for 
women, 
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Disposable personal income per 
family has tripled. ‘1 

American families have becom 
migratory with more than 30,000,- 
000 persons moving each year. 

Farm population has declined 
one-third. 

The population of America’s 
suburbs and “interurbia” has 
nearty doubled. 

Uniuke 20 years ago, the bulk 
of all urban worker tamilies have 
fringe benefit programs, while 


the number of these persons cov- 


ered by pension plans has grown 
from less than a fourth to nearly 


’ half the toral. 


More than six years have been 
added to life expectancy. at birth. 


The share of the total popula- 
tion which has reached age 65. 


has risen 30% while the number 
of senior citizens has increased 
75%. 

The percentage of adult high 
school graduates has jumped 60%. 

Families owning their own 
homes have increased by 50%. 

Although this is a brief list, it 
does illustrate that in 20 years we 
have telescoped history, for our 
grandfathers or fathers would 
have expected to live a full life- 


time to see most of these things 


accomplished. 

This: list, incomplete as it is, 
also illustrates how life insurance 
ties into social and economic 
changes. From each of these 
items, we can see a direct rela- 
tionship to some of the _ basic 
trends in our own business. 


Life Insurance’s Growth 
In these 20 years, life insurance 


assets have increase nearly four- 


fold; aggregate ownership of life 
insurance in the U. S. nearly five- 
fold; and annual purchases of new 
life insurance six-fold. During 
this period the rise in assets was 


three times the total built up in. 


the entire previous history of our. 
business. These are facts of which 
you are all aware, but they de- 
serve to be restated at this time. 

Much of this 
growth stems from the $social- 
economic changes we mentioned 
or contributions to them. 

Take the greatly enhanced eco- 
nomic status of women, for ex- 
ample: This has resulted in a 
startling increase in ownership of 
life insurance by women from a 
relatively small figure to the 
present total of more than $65 
billion, also the creation of the 
family income plan and the fam- 
ily plan policies and more re- 
cently the widening interest in 
premium rates which give recog- 
nition to the relatively longer life 
span of women. 


Then consider the effect of the 
increased work force and en- 
larged income which has more 
than tripled the average amount 
of life insurance owned per fam- 
ily and more than tripled the 
average size of the ordinary pol- 
icy bought. 

Fringe benefit growth, devel- 
oped almost entirely since World 
War II, now accounts for a large 
portion of insurance in _ force 
through group life insurance, pen- 
sion plans, salary savings plans 
and, of course, group health in- 
surance plans. 

Group life insurance has in- 
creased 12-fold in the past 20 
years, while individuals covered 
by insured pension plans have in- 
creased seven-fold. 


The large number of persons 
who now own their own homes 
has affected life insurance agency 
and investment departments. 
Mortgage insuranee to assure the 
family clear title to their home in 
event of death of the owner ac- 
counts 
protection. Life company invest- 
ments in home mortgages have 
grown from less than $6 billion 
in 1939 to more than $37 billion. 


Here we can see the two-way 
street on which these social and 
economic trends meet. Life in- 
surance has benefited in new 
business and investment opportu- 
nities from these developments, 
while home buyers and the whole 


tremendous: 


for a sizable volume of : - 


construction industry have bene- 
fited from the important contri- 
bution made by life insurance. 
As a matter of fact, if we turned 
to the investment side of the busi- 
ness, we would see a long list of 
similar situations. As the life in- 
dustry has grown io be one oj the 
important sources of institutional 
capital funds, it has become an 
important source of financing for 
many of our new developments 
creating turnpikes, shopping cen- 
ters; industrial parks; gas pipe- 
lines, giant dams, and new jet 
aircrait to mention only a few. 
Equally important, today’s life 
insurance assets refleet the capital 


-funds back of several million jobs - 


which result from this industrial 
and civic expansion. 

Singles Out Settlement Contract 

The insurance contract itself re- 


flects in part our awareness of 
our. new social’ responsibilities: 


Settlement: options, for example, 
now apply to a large percentage « 


of insurance in force. Admittedly 
they have a certain competitive 
sales value, but beyond that they 
represent one of our important 
public services, since they play a 
vital. role in financial plans for 


' millions of families. And yet, con- 


sidered purely as a sales medium, 
we might-have chosen to abandon 
them long-ago. 

Nevertheless, these illustrations 
show perhaps how far we have 
moved up this road of social re- 
sponsibility and how widespread 
has been our acceptance of it. 

Thanks to the efforts of the 

Institute over the past 20 years, 
from top management down 
through the rank and file of the 
business and out into the field I 
think all of-us are seeking at all 
times to know what the public 
wants from life insurance and 
what it ‘thinks about life insur- 
ance. 
' With this. growing awareness 
has come a sobering recognition 
of the responsibility and challenge 
brought by’ the new and greatly 
enhanced stature of our industry. 
The: stewardship of the pooled 
funds of millions of families is 
in our hands. For iarge numbers 
of these families the life insurance 
protection we provide is the only 
link to future financial security. 
This responsibility does not di- 
minish with time but increases 
€évery year and will continue to 
be a challenge to our public rela- 
tions .consciousness. Just as we 
have tried to give growing ard 
improved service to our client 
families. year after year in the 
past, so also I’m sure we will rec- 
ognize our responsibilities in this 
field in the future. 


Good Business Citizenship 


This growth of effort in the 
public interest, this development 
of a high level of good business 
citizenship has come about, I be- 
lieve, because our public relations 
efforts have been channeled on a 
sound, broad philosophic approach 
and not a haphazard, oppor- 
tunistic program. The best evi- 
dence of this belief is to review 
the printed proceedings of our 
past 19 annual meetings. 

I would like to give a few facts 
that will describe the evolution 
of our public relations philosophy: 

(1) The usefulness of the agent. 

(2) The need for disseminating 


facts ... presenting news, not 
publicity .. . absolute intellectual 
integrity .. . courage and truth. 


(3) The fact that bigness is a 
fact of life in life insurance. . 
that the business can best serve 
the public through competition 
. that there is no vestige of 
monopoly in the business. 

(4) The fact that the life insur- 
ance public is many publics. 

(5) The need for greater co- 
operation with an understanding 
by government as one of these 
publics. 

(6) The introduction of adver- 
tising as an instrument of public 
relations. 

(7) The need for the Institute 
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providing leadership to the com- 
panies. ar? a 

(8) The need for making pub- 
lic relations a function of top 
management. - 

(9) The need for good corpo- 
rate citizenship. 

(10) The fact that performance 
is the great fundamental base of 
all public relations. 


This should be of vital impor- 


tance in shaping our efforts for. 


the,.2G6 years..ahead, both insti- 


” 


tufionally and individually. - 
: -% & . 
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Resignation of W. G. Paul 
President of the Los Angelés 
vision of the. Pacifie Coast. 


*~ 


' Thomas. P. Phelan 


the election of Thomas’ P. Phelan, 
as President, has been announced 


W. G. Paul 


by William H. Jones, Division 
Board Chairman, following an 
organization meeting of the Gov- 
erning Board. Other officers 
elected were McClarty Harbison, 
Harbison & Henderson, as Vice- 
Chairman; A. R. Gilbert and 
Harry Z. Johnston, Dean Witter 
& Co., Assistant Vice-Presidents; 
P. JJ. Shropshire, Mitchum, Jones 
& Templeton, Secretary: and .D, 
Roger Hopkins, Hopkins, Harbach 
& Co., Treasurer. 
Mr. Paul, who will continue t 

serve as Administrative Consult- 
ant of the Exchange, has been 
President since 1946, after having 
served as Executive Secretary 
since 1934. He became a member 
of the Los Angeles Exchange in 


April, 1925,..and was: a. specialist . 
‘from 1928 “untif’ 1946 when he . 


assumed full.time administrative 
duties of the Exchange: © 

Mr. Phelan, the newly elected 
President, has served as Vice- 
President: since 1947, and was 
made Executive Vice-President 
in 1951. He started his career 
with the Exchange in March, 1929, 
following graduation from UCLA 
when be became a clerk in the 
statistical department of the Les 
Angeles Curb Exchange. Follow- 
ing the merger of the Curb and 
Stock Exchange, he was made 
Manager of the Clearing House 
and later was in charge of listing 
and - statistics and was Assistant 
Secretary from 1936 to 1940 when 
he became Assistant to the Vice- 
President of Production of Vultee 
Aircraft, Inc. 


Form Shipper & Finney 

FLORENCE, Ala.—Shipper and 
Finney, Inc., has been formed with 
offices at 212 East Alabama Street 
to engage in a securities business. 
Stanley E. Shipper is a principal 
of the firm. 


Form Systematic Inv. Co. 

Systematic Investors Compary 
has been formed with offices at 
106 Fort Washington Avenue, New 
York City, to engage in a securi- 
ties business. Siegbert Oppen- 
heimer is a principal of the firm. 


Union Secs. Inv. Co. 
MEMPHIS, Tenn.—Union Secu- 
rities Investment Company is con- 
ducting a securities business from 
offices at 1503 Union Avenue, 
A. D. McClellan is a-principal of 
ithe firm. 


+4 
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The Commonwealth of Puerto Rico on Jan. 28 awarded $20,- 
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000,000 public improvement bonds, due 1960 through 1979, to a 


banking group headed by the 


Chase Manhattan Bank, J. P. 


Morgan & Co., and Ira Haupt & Co., and including Banco Credito 
y Aherro Ponceno and Banco de Ponee. 

-. Shown here, left te right: Roberto de Jesus Toro, Executive 
Vice-President of Banco de Ponce; Jose R. Noguera (seated), Sec- 
retary of the Treasury of Puerto Rico; Dr. Rafael Pico, President 
of the Government Development Bank for Puerto Rico; and E. A. 
Bird, Executive Vice- ‘President of Banco Crodito. 





“Ako, the: No. 1 Bond Salesman” —Rukoyser. 


President’s efforts to calm down the “rock ’n rolls” enthusiasm 


for inflation commended by publicist. Warns against thought- 
less appeasement of dictators. 


The current tug of war between waiter. In trying to calm down the 
President Eisenhower, cast in the rock ’e rolls enthusiasm for :infla- 


rale of budget balancer, and. the 
Congressional spenders will call 
fer a re-def- 
inition of 
what consti- 
tutes ‘‘liberal- 
ism.” 

This view 
was expressed 
by Merryle 
Stanley Ru- 
keyser, econo- 
mist and pub- 
licist, in a 
speech Jan. 30 
before the Hi 
Hatters at the 





San Diego ke 
HS iligg mye Merryle S. Rukeyser 
fornia. 





“In trying to stop the erosion 
of the dollar through legalized 
larceny, sometimes called infla- 
tion, President Eisenhower may 
be repeating an historic service 
as significant as his invasion of 
Normandy. Ike is seeking a format 
for sustainable prosperity through 
a balanced budget and fiscal pru- 
dence. To the extent he succeeds, 
he will be savior of all fixed in- 
come groups, including pensioners, 
and those living on the proceeds 
of life insurance and on interest 
on bonds and mortgages. 


A Sheer (lusion 


“It is sheer illusion to regard 
the. threat of oncoming inflation 
aS.a mere inconvenience against 
which you hedge by putting a 
larger ratio of your saved dollars 
into equities (stocks) instead oi 
fixed dollar obligations (bonds, 
annuities and thrift accounts): I 
am second to none in my admira- 
tion of the shares of outstanding 
and well managed enterprises, but 
I know that the national economy 
will be disrupted unless there is 
a revival of demand for bonds. 
For the first time in nearly a dec- 
ade, corporate bonds of the high- 
est grade were recently yielding 
more than the average of 500 
representative stocks. 

“Without the ability to market 
bonds, the Federal Government, 
the states, the political subdivi- 
sions, including the local school 
districts, would indeed be in hot 


tion. Mr. Eisenhower has: become 
the nation’s number One: bond 


salesman. 


The Soviet Dilemma | 
Referring to the ‘international: 
stresses, Mr. Rukeyser, nationally 
syndicated financial columnist, 
author and business consultant, 
stated: “The Soviet Union’s eager- 
beaver pressure for international 


conferences is motivated by a de- 


sire to escape from a_ basic di- 
lemma. The inside story springs 


| from the contradiction between 
| the existing low civilian living 


standards in Russia and the new 
upsurge in.science and technology. 
Up to now for 41 years the Bol- 
shevik dictators have been defer- 
ring the promised millennium in 
Russia on the ground that it was 
necessary to concentrate first on 
tooling up and then on making 
munitions of war. The dictators 
are near the end of their rope on 
this type of argument, partly as a 
result of the new emphasis on 
education. 

“The dictators find that. they 
can’t have it both ways. Dictator- 
ship depends on having a docile 
population of stooges and boobs. 
The new emergence of. educated 
and creative Russians is incon- 
sistent with indefinite -patience 
with substancard iiving condi- 
tions. The fancy schemes for mili- 
tary disengagement and disarma- 
ment are intended to correct a 
Russian budgetary situation un- 
balanced by undue use of the 
productivity of the Russian people 
in the channels of weapons of 
destruction. 

“At best, the Bolsheviks can 
hope to gain time. Ultimately the 
new enthusiasm for education 
presages a domestic demand for 
democratic self government. 

“The United States and the rest 
of the free world, in negotiations 
with the Soviet Union, should be 
aware of the hidden forces at 
work. Any thoughtless appease- 
ment of dictators will tend to re- 
tard the constructive reform in- 
fluences at. work underground 
behind the Iren Curtain.” 





By ARTHUR B. WALLACE 
This Week — Insurance Stocks 


RELIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY 
At the time of its organization in 1812, this company was a 


oe mutual, and it became a stoek corporation in 1820, making it one 
- of-our oldest insurance writers, as Fire Association, of Philadelphia. 


The Reliance Insurance Company had been one of the units in the 


Pe. Association fleet of. companies. In 1950 Reliance and two other 


affiliates. were merged with Fire Association, the parent company; 
and in early 1958 Association adopted the present title. It began 
business with a capital of $50,000; and it was not until 1917 that 
the $1,000,000 mark was attained. : 

However, growth since then has been more rapid, and at the 
most recent report, for 1957, it stood at $7,616,000. There have been: 
not only mergers, but stock dividends and issues of rights. It is 
licensed to do business in all states and in Canada, and its agency 
plant numbers some 8,250 representatives. In 1850 it became a 


multiple-line writer when casualty lines were added to its other 


categories, 

Considerable expansion in the casualty end of the business 
occurred when it acquired control of Eureka Casualty Company 
and, a little later, General Casualty Company, a Wisconsin com- 


_ pany. Eureka was merged with the parent when the name was 


changed. Another unit, Hoosier Casualty, was acquired in 1958. 
The company’s risks are well distributed geographically. 
A break-down of its net premium volume for 1957 follows: 


% % 
PON: wath eee lS 27.7 Auto Bodily Injury_____~-_ 13.3 
Extended Coverage_.-_-___-_ 8.9 Auto Property Damage... 6.2 
Ocean Marine____________ 4.6 Auto Physical__..-.._._-_ 14.4 
Inland Marine____________ 5.6 CF pli NS Rr ETS 12.2 
Workmen’s Compensation. 7.1 


Growth in premiums in the decade ended with 1957 was 
131.5%. The average combined loss and expense ratio for the 
same period was 99.6% 


It is expected that there have been enough important. rate 
increases to make themselves felt from now on. 


A percentage break-down of assets as of ae end of 1957 
foltews: 


% % 

Sp PERS Pea eT ESN 3.7 Common Stocks ._______- 36.1 
U.S. Gov't Obligations:_° 24.1 Other Investments _______ 2.8 
Other Bonds __-__-____-__ 17.7 All Other Assets___._____ 9.5 
Preferred Stocks ______--_- 7.3 Market Adjustment ____- —1.2 


Reliance’s underwriting results in recent years have largely 
followed industry trends, while investment income has been 
steady. In the 10 years ended Dec. 31, 1957, profits or losses on 
security sales, together with the appreciation or depreciation of 
asset values held have netted Reliance $16,083,000, or at the 
rate of appieximately $21.12 per share now outstanding. 


Reliance’s” tal consists of 761,600 shares of $10 par value 
per share. ‘present dividend rate is $2.20 annually; and at 
its present approximate selling price of 55 on the American Stock 
Exchange, the yield is about 4.31%, a better than average return 
on an insurance stock. Pricewise, it has kept pace with the 
main body of fire-casualty stocks, on the theory that the industry 
has turned for the better after the serious losses in underwriting 
in the past three years. 





Ten-Year Statistical Record — Per Share* 
Liq. Adj. Invest. Net After Price Range 
Val? Und, Income Taxes Dividend High Low 
1948 _._. $62.84 $4.56 $3.08 $6.52 $185 45% 34 
1949_____ 79.97 9.00 3.34 8.87 185 58% 4214 
1950 ___- 83.10 2.90 4.20 6.66 2.32 62 487% 
| Se 93.60 —0.39 4.28 3.56 232 56% 47% 
1952_ 102.14 2.19 4.35 5.86 2.41 67% 491% 
1953_._... 103.56 2.46 4.77 5.72 2.68 67 5544 
are. oo 71.22 —1.46 2.74 1.08 196 %t65 38%, 
a 77.50 —0.12 2.97 2.79 2.19 59% 455% 
1956___-. 71.69. —2.37 2.82 0.36 2.14 56% 40%%4 
1957 ....- 6455 —3.96 285 —0.90 2.20 45 30% 
*Adjusted for 12% dividend paid in 1956, in stock, and for 20.77% in stock 
in 1950 


#On 210,000 shares in 1948; 340,00 shares 1919 thru 1953; on 680,000 shares 
in 1954 and 1955; on 761,600 in 1956 and 1957. 


20ld capitalization. 
{New capitalization. 


Balance Sheet — December 31, 1957 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Real Estate__--_- $2,454,642 Capital __-_-- $7,616,000 
Mortgage Loans_ 17,909 Surplus -_-- 27,119,397 
Bonds Owned_.. 20,300,161 Conting. Res. 1,318,825 
Stocks Owned... 51,799,496 —— — $36,054,222 
pe TE 2,839,260 Losses __-.--_.---- _... 13,278,817 
Agents’ Balances 4,320,917 Loss Adj. Expense > Ben ke 1,429,037 
Int. Accrued__-- 169,761 Unearned Prem. --_--- 29,885,140 
Other Assets: --- 2,162,310 Accts. Payable __._-_--- 100,706 
Taxes Accrued __._--~-- 792,706 
Contes. Cou, ..2....- 225,000 
Other Liabilities____~-- 2,298,828 
$84,064,456 $84 ,064.456 


Reliance has one of the longest records among American 
insurance companies. Payments have been made uninterruptedly 
for 100 years. Since organization the total cash has been $39,- 
218,0€0: stock $3.714,000. 











Co. Inc. and © 


. Halsey, 
associates on Feb. 5 offered - 


aio ag ge aga Bi 
bs semi 


uring -annu- 
ally Sept. 1, 1959 to March 1, 1974, 


inclusive. 

The certificates are priced. to 
yield from 3.50% to 4.25%, ac- 
cording to maturity. 

Issuance and sale of the certifi- 
cates are subject to authorization 
of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 


The issue is to be secured by 
109 flat cars; 115 box cars and 28 
covered hopper cars, estimated to 
cost not less than $2,920,000. 


Associates in the offering are: 
R. W. Pressprich & Co.; Freeman © 
& Co.; McMaster Hutchinson & — 
Co.; and Peters,. Writer & Christ- - 
ensen, Inc. \ 


O'Toole Press Officer 
Of Chase Manhattan 


Edward T. O’Toole has 
named Press Officer of The Chess 
Manhattan Bank, George Cham- 

pidn,.. President,..has anno 
He is in charge of the press sec- . 
tion of the bank’s public relations - 
and advertising department. 


Before joining the bank in 1951 
he had been a staff writer for ° 
“Cosmopolitan” Magazine, 
porter and feature writer for the 
“New Hampshire News,’ Man- . 
chester, N. H., correspondent for 
“Newsweek” Magazine, and news 
commentator on a New Englan¢d . 
radio network. 


Robert W. Hotchkiss 
With Bardon Higgins 


(Special to Tue Financia, CXRONICLE) 


DULUTH, Minn.— Robert W. 
Hotchkiss has become associated 
with Bardon Higgins Company, 
Torrey Building. Mr. Hotchkiss 
was formerly Vice-President of 
the First and American National 
Bank with which he had been 
associated for many years. 


Three With Daniel Reeves 


(Special to Tue Financia, CHRONICLE) 


BEVERLY HILLS, Calif.—Betty 
J. Barber, Theodore R. Litwiller 
and Leon Rochlin have been added 
to the staff of Daniel Reeves & 
Co., 398 South Beverly Drive: 
members of the New York and 
Pacific Coast Stock Exchanges. 











NATIONAL AND GRINDLAYS 


BANK LIMITED 
Amalgamating National Bank of India Led. 
and Grindiays Bank Lad. 

Head Office: 

26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
London Branches: 


13 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W.1 
54 PARLIAMENT STREET, S.W.1 


Bankers to the Government in: ADEN, KENYA, 
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and Fiscal Controls 
To Meet Our Economic Goals 


YA-LUN CHOU 
Associate Professor of tines: Pace College, New York City ™ 


An industrial as well as academic economist, Dr. Chou suggests 
a program to overcome inadequacies said to exist in our mone- 
tary and fiscal practices which stresses an innovation in our 
personal income tax system. To our existing ge monetary 
policy, the economist would add a battery of policies com- 
prising permanent easy credit and selective credit controls. 
Regarding fiscal policy, he lays great stress on his proposal 


of flexible personal 
instead of a “single-rate” 


income system utilizing a 


“range-rate” 


system of taxes and a “Personal 
Income Tax Board for Stabilization.” 


Depicts investment as 


the basic cure for inflation, gives monetary policy the job of 
facilitating capital formation, and calls for cooperation of 
labor and management. 


The American private enterprise 
system is capable of doing many 
wonders; but it also has a serious 
inherent weakness. That is, its 
progress is 
characterized 
by an erratic 
course of eco- 
nomic activity. 
Furthermore, 
it is generally 
agreed that 
periodic infla- 
tions and de- 
pressions can- 
not be avoided 
without gov- 
ernment in- 
tervention in 
the ecdnomy. 
It is perhaps 
in recognition 
of this that political leaders of 
both parties have accepted the 
thesis that a condition of continu- 
ous high level of employment at 
stable prices is a Federal respon- 
sibility. 

President, Truman, in the in- 
troduction to his first Economic 
Report, submitted under the terms 
of the Employment Act of 1946, 
announced that the “job at hand 
is to see to it that America is not 
ravaged by recurring depressions 
and long periods of unemploy- 
ment, but that instead we build an 
economy so fruitful, so dynamic, 
so progressive that each citizen 
can count upon opportunity and 
security for himself and his 
family.” From his various pro- 
nouncements since 1952, President 
Eisenhower seems to be in agree- 
ment with the purpose of using 
all “practical means” to promote 
economic stability. For instance, 
in 1954 he said: “I give you this 
assurance: every legitimate means 
available to the Federal Govern- 
ment that can be used to sustain 
prosperity will be used.” 


However, despite these repeated 
assurances of promoting economic 
stability through government ac- 
tion, the American economy has 
been far from being stable. Since 
WWII, the general price level has 
increased by more than 50% and 
there have been already three 
recessions, the last of which was 
just over and which lasted more 
than 10 months and had more than 
five million unemployed. This 
unsatisfactory record indicates 
that the instruments available for 
the implementation of stabiliza- 
tion policy have failed to be ef- 
fective. 

What are the stabilization meas- 
ures? How do they work? Why 
have they not been effective? How 
can a more effective stabilization 
policy be devised. These are the 
questions which this paper at- 
tempts to answer. 





Dr. Ya-lun Chou 


Current Stabilization Measures 

Stabilization measures available 
can be classified into two kinds: 
namely, automatic stabilizers and 
discretionary policy. Automatic 
stabilizers are those economic in- 
stitutions which have already been 
built into the economic structure 
since the Great Depression, such 


| as the progressive and pay-as- 


you-go personal income taxes, un- 
employment insurance, farm price 
supports and so forth. These 
built-in stabilizers automatically 
tend to check economic activity 
when inflation threatens and to 
stimulate it when depression 
starts. 


Discretionary policy centers 
around monetary-fiscal measures. 
Monetary policy is the central 
responsibility of the Federal Re- 
serve System and its implementa- 
tion is mainly through the devices 
of reserve requirement provisions, 
rediscount rates, and open market 
operations. The Federal Reserve 


; System can also regulate pur- 


chases of securities and consumers’ 
durables with its power of selec- 
tive credit controls. Fiscal policy 
is the deliberate manipulation of 
government spending, tax collec- 
ions and public debt to compen- 
sate or influence the private 
sector of the economy. As such, 
its application is a joint effort of 
a great number of government 
agencies which include the Treas- 
ury, the Bureau of Budget, the 
Federal Housing Administration, 
the Federal Security Agency, the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corpo- 
ration, the Federal Loan Agency, 
and others. 


The purpose of built-in stabil- 
izers is that they go to work auto- 
matically without factfinding and 
fresh policy decisions. Their ef- 
fect, however, are limited to 
slowing down the processes of 
inflation and depression. They 
cannot themselves set a recovery 
or bring inflation to a complete 
halt. While the net contribution of 
automatic stabilizers to the reduc- 
tion of fluctuation-swings should 
not be minimized and many ad- 
vocate they should be strength- 
ened and improved to do a bigger 
job, nevertheless, the promise of a 
positive stabilization policy still 
lies in discretionary devices. For 
this reason, the central attention 
of this paper will be directed to 
the discussion of discretionary 
policy. 


Ineffectivenes of the Present 
Monetary Policy 


The upshot of the general mone- 
tary policy is to tighten credit 
under inflationary pressure and 
to ease it in face of a downturn of 
prices and/or employment. Credit 
restraint is achieved by raising the 
rediscount rate so that borrowing 
becomes more expensive and by 
increasing reserve requirements 
and sales of government securities 
in the open market so that the 
availability of credit is reduced. 
Opposite actions are taken if easy 
credit is the objective. There is 
no denying that the Federal Re- 
serve can readily increase or de- 
crease the costs of borrowing and 
make credit plentiful or scarce; 
whereas whether a tightening or 
an easing of credit can produce 
desired response is entirely a dif- 
ferent question. 


There is little disagreement that 
an easy-money policy can neither 
prevent a slide into a depression 
nor bring about an upturn if there 
exists no profitable investment 
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opportunity and - people cannot 


or do not want to increase’ ,con- ° 
because 


sumption from borrowing 

of mass unemployment. The Fed- 
eral Reserve can make credit 
more plentiful and less expensive; 
but it cannot make the banks 
grant loans or the public borrow 
money. An often used analogy in 
this connection is that “You can 
lead the horse to the river, but 
you cannot maké it drink the 
water.” The most recent illustra- 
tion of this is that: the Federal 


Reserve decreased rediscount rates 


twice and released more than a 
billion and a half dollars of excess 
reserve by reducing reserve re- 
quirements during the last down- 
turn, but a great portion of this 
excess reserve was used to pur- 
chase government securities in- 
stead of making new loans by the 
commercial banks. Clearly, mone- 
tary policy is wholely a negative 
and completely ineffective force 
in preventing or revising a de- 
pression. The only contribution 
that can be expected from easy 
credit in rescuing a downswing is 
the provision of financial poten- 
tiality for expansion if some fa- 
vorable factor comes along to 
induce investment or stimulate 
consumption. 


Tight Money. and Price Rise 


Even the common claim that 
monetary policy can be more ef- 
fective in checking inflation. is 
very doubtful. Worse still, a tight- 
money policy, if not prudently ad- 
ministered, may actually set a 
downturn of employment and out- 
put while failing to stop further 
price increases, The direct effect 
expected from general credit re- 
straint is the reduction in con- 
sumption and investment spending 
from borrowed funds. This effect, 
even could it be realized, would 
not necessarily be consistent with 
the twin goal of stability, high 
level of employment and stable 
prices. Since inflation is essen- 
tially a process of the flow of 
goods and service running behind 
the flow of monetary expendi- 
tures, the basic solution for it is 
to spend up the flow of outputs. 
In the long run, increase in out- 
puts depends upon improvements 
in technology which raise produc- 
tivity. In the short run, the only 
feasible way to inc utputs is 
to increase production of invest- 
ment-goods at the expense of that 
of consumer-goods. If high level 


of employment is to be maintained’ 


and simultaneously prices are to 
be held in line, such a change in 
the composition of production can 
only be achieved by a reduction 
in consumption expenditures first. 
Only then can productive re- 
sources be transferred from the 
consumer-goods to the _ invest- 
ment-goods industries without 
pushing up costs. A general tight- 
money policy, which attempts‘ to 
restrain both investment and con- 
sumption outlays, is thus not an 
appropriate prescription to cure 
inflation. 


In the last analysis, further- 
more, general credit restraint is 
almost helpless in discouraging 
consumption and its power to cut 
investment expenditures is very 
much limited and this limited 
success may become an active fac- 
tor itself in causing a downturn. 
The hope that a tight-money 
policy can reduce consumption lies 
in that it discourages installment 
purchase of durable goods and 
encourages individal savings. But 
can it do these? With high level 
of employment and rising money 
income, people are usually con- 
fident of their future and they 
may not be restrained from pur- 
chasing durable goods on credit 
just because interest charges 
have increased 1 to 2 or even 
3%. As will be mentioned later, 
a more effective device to re- 
strain consumption spending on 
the installment basis is not high 
interest rate but the requirement 
of larger downpayments and 
shorter duration. of repayment. 
The latter is a measure of selec- 


' ployment consum 
‘est rates are Jow. Could the report _they should, 


. tions: of profits, by 


tive credit contr 


serve, and it ane mol ae eaees 
its general credit policy. Se: 3 


Would Savings Increase? 


As to the proposition that tight 
ey may ES ae sav- 
gs because people may f t 
credit may become less £ scafisbie 
for emergencies or bécalusé sav- 





‘ +» 


ings. become more =~. with itate 


rising interest rates, - this: is in 
reality wishful thinking in view. 
of present-day conditions. Poor 
people do not save at all-in‘ times 
good or bad. Savings of the well- 


to-do have gradually been institu- the 


tionalized — in forms of life and 
non-life insurance, mortgages ‘on 
houses, and regular purchases of 
mutual funds or government 
bonds—a temporary rise in inter- 
est rate can hardly have any de- 
cisive effects upon their long run 
plans for savings. As for the rich, 
savings often are more or less 
automatic with them; their Sav- 
ing-decisions may be quite inde- 
pendent of interest.. It may be 
interesting to observe: while tight 
credit may not necessarly encour- § 
age people to save more. duritg 
prosperity, people may, “aetually’ 
attempt te save more because of 
fear for insecurity when une 
#hreatens even .if + 
of all-time *high Te Sal say- 
inee during 1958 be a proof of 
point? ’ 


Investment bnicarnlise : 


To-a lishited extent.a gener 1” 
credit restraint may succeed. ‘ 


reducing investment expenditures 


by ,dampennig optimistic é@xpecta- 
decreasing 
capital values of existing- capital 
assets and by increasing costs of 
producing new equipments. How- 
‘ever, as it has been pointed out 
earlier, this is exactly the wrong 
thing to have for relieving infla- 
tionary -pressures. If: investment 
outlays are reduced. while. con- 
sumption remains high .(for em- 
ployment remains high), inflation 
would certainly be worse. instead 
of better, since now _ the.flow. of 
goods will decrease. If the decline 
of investment is great enough to 
cause prices to fall, there will cer- 


tainly,.be- mass unemployment on 


hand as well. 


Moreover, the impacts ‘of a gen- 
eral tight-money policy on invest- 
ment spending are far from being 
general across the economy. As 
Professor John Kenneth Galbraith 
reasoned in his statement sub- 
mitted to the Anti-Trust’:-and 
Monopoly Sub-Committee, -both 
the effects of higher interest and 
lesser - availability. of ‘credit are 


‘felt by that sector of the: economy 


where prices are market-con- 
trolled, but not by the industries 
in which only a few. firms exist 
and prices are administered. Big 
firms can continue te borrow for 
investment at higher. interest :be- 
cause this increase in costs.can be 
passed on into higher:. prices. 
Whereas, in the more competitive 
industries, the small firms have to 
accept market prices .as they are, 
and, therefore, have to forego their 
investment plans when:.costs of 
borrowing become prohibitive. 
Alsa, small firms: will..be the first 
to be rationed out of. the credit 
market when credit becomes less 
available because -they are less 
“credit-worthy” compared with 
the big ones. 

There is little wonder that 
monetary policy alone has never 
been able to arrest inflation dur- 
ing the whole postwar era. In ad- 
dition, it may have been one of 
the factors occasioning business 
failures of small firms at times of 
general prosperity and high prof- 
its. There is also reason to be- 
lieve that this is why quite a few 
recent economic studies have at- 
tributed tight-money before Oct. 
1957 as one of the most impor- 
tant factors for the most recent 
recession. 
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that there should be no place for 
it in an over-all stabilization pol- 
icy. As a matter of fact, monetary 
measures can contribute much to 


promote price stability and facil- 
economic 


growth, if properly 
designed and wisely used. First of 


‘all; it should be recognized that it 


should not be used as a weapon 
for stabilizing price level; instead 
it should be employed solely for 
purpose of facilitating capital 
Soclnating: To do so, the Federal 


‘Reserve must always maintain an 


easy-money policy—always make 
credit available and costs of bor- 
rowing low—so far as investment 
demand for loanable funds is con- 
cerned. Capital formation is not 
only the substance from which 
economic growth is created, it is 
also the basic solution for avoid- 
ing inflation if high level of em- 
ployment is to be maintained. 
Such a policy will also enable 
and financially weak, but 
potentially important firms, to 
develop. Tight credit as a source 
of business failures will be less- 
ened. Efficient management and 
ers’ preference will be, as 
main factors "for 
“success firms, whether 
§ “large. or «small, 
“In- addition, the power for se- 
_leetive credit controls in the hands 


Of the Federal Reserve’ can also 


e some. positive. contribution 


n.in ‘promoting economic stability. 


In contrast to general monetary 
policy which has been previously 
discussed, selective credit controls 
regulate specific uses of bor- 
rowed funds. These controlling 
powers are defined by. Regula- 
tions T, U, W and X. Under the 
first two regulations, the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System can set the marginal re- 
quirements. Regulation W was 
used in the past to control the ex- 
tension of credit for the purchase 
of automobiles and appliances by 
changing minimum downpay- 
ments and maximum periods of 
repayment. Regulation W_  op- 
erated in the same fashion during 
the Korean War to limit the pur- 
chase of new residences on credit. 


When inflation threatens, a rise 
in the marginal requirements— 
an increase in the percentage of 
the market value of -securities 
which has to be financed by the 
buyer’s own funds—would dis- 
courage the use of liquid assets 
for speculation and thereby make 
available more funds for invest- 
ment in plants and equipments. A 
decrease in the marginal require- 
ments in a slump encourages the 
extension of credit for stock spec- 
ulation which, in turn, may have 
a favorable effect upon business 
expectations and investment 
plans. Changes in the size of 
downpayment and maximum pe- 
riod of repayment would tend to 
influence consumers’ spending on 
durables appreciably even _ if 
credit is plentiful and cheap, in- 
asmuch as a few hundred or 
thousand dollars more or less for 
downpayment and a rise or fall in 
tens of dollars for monthly pay- 
ments weigh heavily on the minds 
of most buyers. 


Undoubtedly, selective credit 
controls can be quite effective in 
achieving the desired results in 
the few specified areas. Or, at 
least, they would not have the ad- 
verse impacts upon investment 
and aggregate economic activity 
that general credit restrain might 
have. Hence, these controls should 
be considered as the standing 
powers of the Federal Reserve 
and be used resolutely and 
promptly as dictated by economic 
conditions even in peacetime. 


Need for Other Measures 


A permanent easy-money policy 
can facilitate economic expansion 
in a slump if other factors favor- 


ary.Policy _ 
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STOCKS 
American Steck Exchange 
Par 
National Union Electric Corp____~-30c 
Neptune Meter common cas ie 
Nestle-Le Mur Co common oo | 
New Chamberlain Petroleum --50c 
New England Tel & Tel_-— : _..100 
New Havea Clock & Waich Co__----1 
New Idria Min & Chem Co____.~--50c 
New Jersey Zinc Pe 
New Mexico & Arizona Land EE: 
New Pacific Coal & Oils Lid. ---~- 20¢ 
New Park Mining Co ___ ; Coe | 
New Process Co common ’ Fae OS, 
New Superior Oils ~ veinssill 
New York Auction Co common __—__-- bd 
New York & Honduras Rosario _____10 
New York Merchandise 10 
Nickel Rim Mines Lid aie 1 
Nipissing Mines _...-__.....- PET, 
Noma Lites Inc__._._-_ a citissieinimaninls 
Norfolk Southern Railway_ SEAS 
North American Cement class A___-10 
ER I etecccliidhnccaskaleinndiiiceedcnanaptbaitiadamsaines 2 
North American Royalties Ine SPERM Es 
North Canadian Oils Lid. .---- 35 
ee eee 


North Penn RR Co__. serous 
Northern Ind Pub Serv 4" “ “pfd__100 


Northspan Uranium Btines pt a 

Warrants — a satin 
Nuclear Corp of Amer A “(Del.) 10¢ 

oO 

Oxuden Corp conunon— _50¢ 
Ohiio Krass Co common. auidicipcaiaideiaiae 
Ohio Pewe 442% preferred______-.109 
Okalta Oils Liti_. " ning ne 


Old ‘Town Corp common nib 
40c cumulative preferred. me 
O’okiep Copper Co Lid Amer shares_ 10s 


Overseas Securities__.__ ea i Lh, 
Oxford Electric Corp- be ald 3 
P 
Pacific Clay Products ? aidastintneeg 
Pacific Gas & Electric 64e lst pid_--25 
§'% ist preferred... .caWn-~at 
6% iat: preflerted.....-165040k 25 
5‘» redeemable Ist preferred. .-__— 25 
5‘o redeemable 1st pfd series A_-.25 


4.80% redeemable 1st preferred_._25 
4.50‘, redeemable 1st preferred_.25 
4.36% redeemable 1st preferred__.25 


Pacific Lighting $4.50 preferred_.____ e 
$4.40 dividend cum preterred_...._ e 
$4.75 dividend preferred........._*® 
$4.75 conv dividend preferred___.._*® 
$4.36 dividend preferred__.._._____*® 

Pacific Northern Airlines... -.1 

Pacific Petroleums Ltd..........._--1 


Warrants —.. sinvduiipapelbiiedid 
Pacific Power & Li: cht | 5% pfd ae ~100 
Payve-Hersey ‘lubes common. — 
Pancoastal Petroleum (C A) vic 2 ra 
Pan Israel Oil vtc_.__. 





mabipiin gapenasdiiinens aie 
Pantepec Oil (C A) Amer shlares__1 Bol 
Park Chemical Company... 1 
Parker Pen Co class A.;>_._........._.9 

RI TIP tietes-cnsescntihinicicesuhepiUioninies aichdichemniiaidatinasa 
Parkersburs s-Aetna 6 TE I, | 
Patino of Canada Lid_ 
Peninsular Metal Products... 1 
ee ot, REE) Ca 2.50 
ig Be EY: Oe I Is ee 1 
Pepperell Manulacturing Co rammanaten = 
Seriect Circle Corp)... ..ccmmensa: 2.50 
Peruvian Oils & Minerals_......____ 1 
Philips Electronics Inc... 5 
Philippine Long Dist Tel Co__.10 pesos 
Paes Berew Oo... .... 10c 
Piasecki Aircraft Corp...._._.._____ 1 
Pierce Industries Inc........_....___ 1 

, Pioneer Gold Mines Ltd__.....--_--_1 

; Pittsburgh & Lake Erie........____5 
Fittsburgh Railways Co... * 
Pneumatic Scale common _ abaya 
Poloron Products class A... 1 
Powdrell & Alexander conimon.____2. 50 
Power Corp of Canada comimon__.___* 
Prairic Oil Royalties Ltd__._________ 1 
Pratt & Lambert Co_...._.._..__.___® 
Prentice-Hall Inc common —_._..__-__1 
Pressed Metals of America __._______10¢ 
Preston East Dome Mines Ltd __.____1 
@  — Se eee 
Progress Mfg Co Inc....__._..______1 
Prophet (The) Company___..-_____ 
Providence Gas —......_- ls sien iilcsdinnin 
Public Service of Colorado- , 

444% cumulative preferred__ ._100 
Puerto Rico Te lephone Co_____. _20c¢ 
Puget Sound Pulp & Timber com_____3 
Pyle-National Co common inked ici 

Q 
Quebee Lithimgn Corp---._______---__ 1 
G@euebec Power Co...............~..+......® 
R 
Ramo Investment Co....-............ 1 
Rapid-American Corp epee 1 
Rath Packing Co common_ ~~ 10 
Raymond International Inc... 10 
Reading Tube Corp common _ 1 

$1.25 convertible preferred________ 20 
Bee PUI Bi tineinetannwcecne wares | 
Beis (Revert) é& Co... 1 
Reiter-Poster Oi] Corp... 50c 
Reliance Insurance Co... __ tA 10 
Remington Arms Co Inc... 1 
Republic Industrial Corp-._.._--.. 1 
EE 5 Se 1 
Richwell Petroleums Ltd_.--.--._.__ 1 
Rico Argentine Mining Co... 50c 
Ridgeway Corp— 

Ex-liquidating distribution.__...-~ 1 
Rio Grande Valley Gas Co— 

Vic extended to Jan 3 1965...--.--1 
Rochester Gas & Elec 4% pfd F_--.100 
Rokeach (I) & Sons Inc... .--... 1 
Rolls Royce Ltd— 

American dep rets ord reg__..--_ £1 
Roosevelt Field Inc.....-..-..---~ 1.50 
Roosevelt Raceway Inc... .~...---~. 30c 
Roxbury Carpet Company.-_......_~-- 1 
Royal American Corp__.-------~-_~ 50c 
 " - |. 97 ae ad 
Russeks Filth Ave common __.___-.1 — 
Russell (The F C) Company____-.__-_ 
Ryan Aerongutical Co....____....--_ : 
Ryan Consolidated Petroleum_......_1 
Ryerson & Haynes common ______. ae 





For footnotes see page 33. 
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Week's 

Range 

of Prices 
Low High 


3 
347% 
16% 

1% 


2 2 1667 
2% 


1'2 
27%% 
17% 


3844 
9674 
1*s 
3s 
4%%4 
76 
187% 
912 


3544 
31%% 
29% 

265 & 
255% 
26 

24° %4 


225% 
9142 


98! ‘ 


” 441%, 


4% 
1744 
1215 


101 


36 
5's 


15%% 


115% 


63° 34 


2534 
7% 


11% 
10'4 
15% 
8435 
11'4 
58 


1275 
694 


17" 


77 
142 


10% 
1534 
114% 
117% 


89 
33% 
2314 
597% 


Sales 
for Week 
Shares 


11,500 
1,30) 
7,000 

12,500 
2,890 

10,709 


155,000 


7,500 
2,500 
10,100 
66,709 
50 

600 
6,800 


7,300 
2,035 
3,100 
43,700 
6,000 


250 
47,400 
24,500 
78,800 


17,800 
1,100 
180 
1,200 
1,500 
200 
660 
200 


75,300 


BE 


600 
11,800 
2,550 
3,600 
1,600 
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s88ss8ssse $ 
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AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


RANGE FOR WEEK E 


Range Since Jan. 1 


Low 


34 Jan 
3, Jan 
4 Jan 
fi, Jan 
160 Jan 
17s Jan 
yy Jan 
26°, Jan 
15°. Jan 
iz Feb 
1%4 Jan 
110 Feb 
1; Jan 
17'2 Jan 
63 Jan 
1744 Feb 
1 Jan 
2%, Jan 
11% Jan 
T'e Jan 
330s Jan 
3442 Jan 
4% Jan 
3} Jan 
644 Jan 
6742 Jan 
86 Jan 
Feb 
144 Feb 
1%4 Jan 


18%4 Jan 
37 Jan 
9234 Jan 
lf; Jan 
2%4 Jan 
4%, Jan 
68 Jan 
16% Jan 
5% Jan 


34°, Jan 
3042 Jan 
28 Jan 
25°4 Jan 
247% Jan 
25 Jan 
24% Jan 
22% Jan 
21% Jan 
88 Jan 
8642 Jan 
95 Jan 
134%4 Jan 
85% Jan 
3% Jan 
17 Feb 
1142 Feb 
99 Jan 
325, Jan 
4%, Jan 
% Jan 
1%4 Jan 
4°, Jan 
145, Jan 
14 Feb 
8% Jan 
45% Jan 
7%. Jan 
8% Jan 
6'2 Jan 
60'4 Jan 
22'2 Jan 
1% Jan 
23%2 Jan 
642 Jan 
4% Jan 
9% Jan 
95_ Jan 
1%, Jan 
8342 Feb 
104 Jan 
32 Jan 
242 Jan 
12% Feb 
6334 Jan 
2% Jan 
61% Jan 
15% Jan 
% Jan 
6% Jan 
10%, Jan 
14%, Jan 
105s Jan 
11%, Jan 


85% Jan 
33144 Feb 
18% Jan 
464% Jan 


4%, Jan 


24'2 Jan 
29 Jan 
19%4 Jan 
5442 Jan 
12% Jan 
22% Jan 
18% Jan 

% Jan 

Vy Jan 
49 Jan 
ll%e Jan 
8 Jan 
29 Jan 
1% Jan 
2% Jan 


9% Jan 


3% Jan 
82% Jan 
4%4 Jan 


145, Jan 
7% Jan 
55, Jan 
18% Jan 
3% Jan 
11% Feb 
2% Jan 
5%2 Feb 


33% Jan 


4% Jan 
3% Jan 


High 
3% Jan 
367, Jan 
16'4 Feb 
1%, Jan 


167*2 Jan 


2%, Jan 
1'2 Feb 
28%, Jan 
18'4 Jan 
1, Jan 
2%s Feb 


131 Jan 


887% Jan 
25% Jan 
1%, Jan 
4% Jan 


22%, Jan 
39% Jan 
96%4 Feb 
1% Jan 
3% Feb 
4%4 Feb 
76% Jan 
18 Jan 
91% Feb 


37% Jan 
31% Jan 
29% Jan 
27°4 Jan 
26 Jan 
2614 Jan 
26 Jan 
235, Jan 
23 Jan 
91'2 Feb 
8842 Jan 
9844 Jan 


143'2 Jan 


8914 Jan 
5%4 Jan 
19% Jan 
13% Jan 


101 Jan 


36 Feb 
5%4 Jan 
4, Jan 
2% Jan 
18 Feb 
15% Jan 
14% Jan 
12%, Jan 
5%4 Jan 
912 Feb 
9 Jan 
74 Feb 
63% Feb 
24% Jan 
144 Feb 
28 Jan 
7% Feb 
85% Jan 
11% Feb 
11%, Jan 
15% Feb 
8642 Jan 
11% Feb 
67 Jan 
47%—_ Jan 
13% Jan 
6944 Feb 
35— Jan 
83 Jan 
21 Feb 
1% Jan 
7 Jan 
10%, Jan 
15%4 Feb 
11% Jan 
11% Jan 


90 Jan 
35%4 Jan 
24% Jan 
6042 Jan 


2542 Jan 
3842 Feb 
24% Jan 
6242 Jan 
13% Jan 
2442 Jan 
22 Jan 
% Jan 

1 Jan 
54% Jan 
13% Jan 
8% Feb 
36% Jan 
15% Jan 
3% Jan 


9% Jan 


4% Jan 
8642 Jan 
542 Jan 


15%, Jan 
842 Jan 
6 Jan 
20%4 Jan 
3% Jan 
12%, Jan 
4% Feb 
614 Jan 
40'4 Jan 
51% Feb 
4% Jan 


NDED FEBRUARY 6 


STOCKS 
American Stock Exchange 
Par 
Ss 

St Luwrence Corp Lid common_______* 
Salem-Brosius Ine_.__...-----.— 2.50 
San Carlos Milling Co L ~~ pesos 

San Diego Gas & Electric Co- — 
Cumulative preferred 5% se ries____20 
Cumulative preferred 412‘o series_20 
Cumulative preferred 4.40% series_20 
5.10% preferred a 
Sapphire Petroleums Ltd age 
Savoy Oi} Ine (Del! a ee 
Saxon Paper Corp ; ! -25¢ 
Sayre & Fisuner Co _. janigatiaae 
Scurry-Rainbow Oj Co Tid _.~50¢ 
Seaboard Western Airline: eee | 
Seaporcel Metals Jie - 7 _10¢ 
Securities Corp General__. eeancaiiigelede 
Security Freehold Petroleums___-__----* 
Restate (Ee) Geet need 
NN TO Ti iis cece erent ™ 
Seutry Corp ._.....~-~- Asse ee Raceniles 
Serrick Corp class B._-_.--.--------1 
Servo Corp of America—— SRA IS, 
Servomechanisms Ine__ cinsinlaiaen 
Seton Leather common  ilabiagidaemewaae, 
Shattuck Denn Mining ——..-.---~-~--5 
Shawinigan Water & Power_.__--~---* 
Sherman Products Ine__- Pishatninenapideel 1 
Sherwin-Williams common._.__----~ 25 
ee aa ee 
Sherwin-Williams of Canada _——- tie 
Shoe Corp of America common —----3 


Siboney-Caribbean Petroleum Co --~-10¢ 
Sicks Breweries Lid_ 


Signal Oil & Gas Co class A-------- 3 
HR ESSIIR SSS R es or a eo 2 
S528. HESCTIETOE a oo ne 

RE CUE cei tite caccmnneek 

Silver Creek Precision Corp savinunahiin 10c 

Silver-Miller Mines Lid. ......---~---l 

Silvray Lighting Ine. ..-_....-~--25e 

Simca American Shares______.-5,000 fr 

Simmons-Boardman Publications— 
$3 convertible preferred. _.---..-.*° 

Simpson’s Ltd common__.-—..------- 

Sinclair Venezuelan Oil Co vcL.--.--- 1 

Singer Manufacturing Co su-----~ 20 

Singer Manuflaettiring Co Lid— 

Amer dep rets ord registered __..- £1 


Skiatron Electronics & Teley Corp_.10c 
Slick Airways Inc.....-- 


= owe 


Smith (Howard) Paper SR. ciisintda 
Sonotone Corp ......~-..--- Fe TI 
Soss Manufacturing common .._.-...1 
South Coast Corp common. ..-.-- 
South Penn Oil Co common- .-12.50 
Southern California Edison— 
5° original preferred_._._...._-..25 
4.88% cumulative preferred__.....25 
4.78°% cumulative preferred__....25 
4.56% convertible preference._.__.25 
4.48°o convertible preference __._..25 
4.32% eumulative preferred... 25 
4.24% cumulative preferred_------25 
4.082 cumulative preferred... 25 


Southern Materiais Co Inc 
Southern Pipe Line. - of soikinudae 


Southern California Petroleum Corp..2 
2 


Southland Royalty Co..._......-...- 5 
Spear & Company —-— _.10¢ 
Spencer Shoe Corp... ft nce 
Sperry Rand Corp warrants... .- 
Stabl<-Meyer?r Wieidpncnanccescueewcsic ad 
Standard Dredging Corp common __--- 1 

$1.60 convertible preferred._._..-— 20 
Standard Financial Corp....._-......1 
Standard Forgings Corp... ..--~..-1 
Standard Ojl (Ky).................. 10 
Standard Products Co w....-..- -. ciiaall 
Standard Shares Ine common __-_- 1 
Standard-Thomson Corp_._._.-----1 
Standard Tube class B........----.- 1 
Stanrock Uranium Mines Ltd__.----- 1 
Starrett (The) Corp... ...._-.-...-1 

50c convertible preferred__..___.50¢ 
Statecourt, Enterprises Inc_____----25¢ 
Stathum Insiruments Ine_....------1 


Steel Co of Canada ordinary--..-.._* 
Steel Parts Corporation 








Stein (A) & Co common__.___-----_® 
Sterling Aluminum Products common.5 
Sterling Brewers Inc................1 
Sterling Precision Corp (Del)_ ---- 10c 
Stetson (J B) common. _.._--_------ bd 
Stinnes (Hugo) Corp.__-_....----..- 5 
Stone Container Corp_..._...-.--...1 
ge GT S| RAO epereane ome: 1 
Stroock (S) & Co common __-- bd 
Bhyiin. CiarHOTMLION 61st enn nowes 
Sun Ray Drug common__-..-.-..- 25c 
Sunrise Supermarkets Corp. -._.--..1 
Sunset International Petro] Corp_.--. 1 
Superior Tool & Die Co..--...-..--_ 1 
Symington Wayne Corp warrants.__--~ 
T 
Talon Inc class A common _--------- 5 
Class B common ioueets 5 
4% cumulative preferred_ seoeenaaiihcmecai 10 
Tampa Electric Co common-_.—------ 7 
Technicolor Inc common.._._------ 1 
Tel-A-Sign Inc axial 20c 
Teleprompter Corp ~---------------- 1 
Television Industries Inc--~--------- 1 
Tenney Engineering Inc__-_-.------10¢ 
Texam Oi] Corporation.__._---~----~- 1 
Texas Calgary Co. ~~~ 
Texas Power & Light $4.56 Pe 
Thew Shovel Co common__---~-----~ 5 
Thompson-Starrett Co pO TIE | 
70c convertible preferred___.___-_-_10 
Thorofare Markets Inc.......-~~-- 25c 
Thriftmarket Inc..._..._.-._...._...-— 1 
Tilo Roofing Inc.....-~-----~------- 1 


Tobacco Security Trust Co Ltd— 
Amer deposit rets ord registered--_f£1 
Amer deposit rets def registered___5s 





Todd Shipyards Corp. _-_-.---~-~-~ 20 
Toledo Edison 444% preferred_____100 
Tonopah Mining of Nevada_---~--~~-~- 1 
Tower Acceptance Corp class A_---- 1 
Trans Caribbean Airways class A-..10c 
Trans Cont Industries Inc_--...-----1 
Trans Cuba Oil Co class A.---~--~-~ 50c 
Trans Geax Corp... sane so<<e ene 1 
Triangle Conduit & Cable Co_.--~~-. eg 
Tri-Continental warrants.-....----~~- 
True Temper Corp - 10 
II FG in  niscicrindianenain wesagieiemnineninceevinin . 


Two Guys from Harrison Inc_.----10¢ 


Friday Week's 
Last Range 
Sale Price of Prices 
Low High 
18'2 19%s 
a 18% 
Tes 8 
20*%4 
16 18 
227, 227» 
14, 14 
94,4 9% % 
cP) 575 
678 7% 
2 2K 
11 1144 
2, 242 
1*4 . 
Ti 6 
1514 16! 
th 3142 
1 
13% 14's 
16? 16%4 
9! 94% 
7 1% 
33's 
4! 4°s 
199°%4 205 
95°; 96 
54 
22's 
ig Te 
41's 43'4 
; 44 
; 25 
3% 37% 
3 3 
es 
53. 57s 
10% 10°% 
38 38 
35% 35! 
po 180 
49'% 50 
Sis 6 
7 Ta 
4', 442 
45 
97% 10° 
Tt 1) 
213% 22 
3742 37% 
Es 5634 
25'2 x26 
2434 2434 
amg 54%5 
: 50'2 
223% 23% 
ane 2144 
Oe 21% 
5% 53% 
127% 127% 
10 10's 
81 82 
34% 374 
137% 13%8 
97% 105% 
ies 91% 
17% 1752 
ci 27% 
812 B12 
a 17 
70% 70% 
13% 1344 
237% 24'% 
442 5 
Ts 7% 
134 2 is 
q 4s 
13 13 
24'%4 257% 
. 7542 
73% 
: 16 
18% 19% 
16's 
4%% 47% 
is 2142 
3 34 
‘ 2234 
37's 3732 
is 16!» 
37% 4% 
1 2342 
<> 2 20% 
4'2 2 47% 
378 , , 4% 
7 7! 4 
16'.4 16°44 
1434 15'4 
8 82 
42 43 
8's 812 
3's 358 
g'. 97% 
6 642 
137% 14% 
175% 

V2 Y 
2542 2642 
3 3 

12? 13 
34 34% 
34 36 
195% 197s 
4 4 
3532 36's 
88 88 
234 27% 
612 674 
i 154s 
2% 2%5 
34 Ps 
ao 875 
34% 36 
277% 283s 
2042 2078 
Me 42'2 
935 10% 


22333) = 


. 


pBx 
$3 


822825 


te 
WARDHA 


~| 
= 


~ 
-_ 


g 


g88 


tw 


t ESr8 
a 
Re 


SSS 


- 


s828885 


E 


to 


322225 


_ 
AOwWrr ee to 


E 


— 


SS22888) 2 


= 
© 
Nw e-) 
83 
CoCo 


= 


- 


355888 


88 


* 


$3888 


ye 
PePreSr . s 


. 


32388 


+ 


~ 


cS 


83858) 8 


ses 


Range Since Jan. 1 
Low Hig 


an 


s Feb 
« Feb 


4 Jan 
2 Jan 


Jan 
Jan 
Jan 
Jan 
Jan 
Jan 
Jan 
Jan 
Jan 
Jan 
Jan 


, Jan 


Jan 
Jan 


6 
Jan 


Feb 


% Feb 


Jan 
Jan 
Jan 
Jan 


Feb 
Jan 


Jan 
Jan 


Jan 
Jan 
Jan 


3% Jan 
6% Jan 


6 Jan 
4 Jan 


Jan 


Jan 
Jan 
Jan 
Jan 
Jan 
Jan 
Jan 
Jan 
Feb 
Jan 
Jan 
Jan 
Jan 
Jan 


Jan 
Jan 
Jan 
Jan 
Feb 
Jan 
Jan 
Jan 
Jan 
Jan 
Jan 


Jan 
Jan 
Jan 


Jan 
Jan 
Jan 
2 Jan 


Jan 
Jan 


@ Jan 


Jan 
Jan 


% Jan 
4 Jan 


Jan 


@ Jan 


2 Jan 
Jan 
Jan 
Jan 
Jan 


y Jan 


Jan 


‘y Jan 


Jan 
Jan 
Jan 
Jan 
Feb 


Jan 
Jan 
Jan 
Jan 
Jan 
Jan 
Jan 


2 Jan 


Jan 
Jan 


Feb 
Jan 
Jan 
Jan 
Jan 
Jan 
Jan 


Jan 
Jan 


Jan 
Feb 
Feb 
Jan 
Jan 
Jan 
Jan 
Jan 
Jan 
Jan 
Jan 


4 Jan 
4 Feb 


Jan 
Jan 


4 Jan 


Feb 


4 Jan 


Jan 


6 Jan 
5, Jan 


8 Feb 
Jan 
4. Jan 


4 Jan 


308 ‘a Jan 
20% Jan 
423 v2 Feb 


> Jan 
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STOCKS 
American Steck Exchange pis 
r 


U0 
Unexcelled Chemical Corp_.....__- 5 
Union Gas Co of Canada 
Union Investment Co. 
Union Stock Yards of Ouia30 
United -Aircraft Products eamihon-.88s 


United -Asbestos Corp- 

United Canso Oil & Gas Ltd ae 
United .Cuban Oil Inc 10c 
United Elastic Corp ° 
United Milk Products common_....._5 
United Molasses Co Ltd— 

Amer dep rcts ord registered_.__10s 
United N J RR & Canal ----100 
US alr Conditioning Corp------58e 
U-S Ceramic Tile Co 
U.8 Foll class B_ i 
U-8-Rubber Reclaiming Co 
U.S Vitamin & et eee 

common...._.._- 












































aw roe starr 50c 

Corp —--.--~..25¢ 

Universal Consolidated Oil__._.-_..-.10 

Centrols Inc. 1 

Insurance 15 

Universai Marion Corp 14 

’ Utah-Idaho Sugar 5 
Vv 

Vaispar Corp - common 1 

New «(when delivered). ......-.---.. 

$4 convertible preferred 5 

Vanadium-Alloys Steel Co. 5 





Van Norman Industries warrants...... 
Vietoreen (The) Instrument Co.......1 
Vinco Corporation 1 

Virginia Iron Coal & Coke Co........2 
Vita #ood Products ~-25¢ 

















Vogt -Manufacturing...___.....- Rani 
w 

Waco. Aircraft. Co_.._._-_~- wile 

Wagner Baking voting ctis e ext__---_.° 
Te preferred 100 

Waitt & Eond Inc . 1 

. $2 cumulative preferred ~-30 

Wallace & Tiernan Inc 1 





Waltham Precision Instrument Co....1 
Webb’ & Knapp Inc 10c 
86 series preference © 
Webster Investors Inc (Del SRSA | 
Weiman & Company Inc 
Wentworth Mannfacturing____-__-.1.2 
West'Canadian Oil & Gas Ltd... 1 Me 
' Rights 

















West Texas Uillities 4.40%2 pfd__---100 
Tn Development Co 1 
Western Leaseholds Ltd-...-..---__- ° 


Western Maryland Ry 7% ist pfd..100 

Western Stockholders Invest Ltd— 
Amer dep rcts ord shares 1s 

Western Tablet & Stationery amaamne 





Westmoreland Coal 
Westmoreland Inc 





10 











Weyenberg Shoe: Mig___.......--.. om 
White Eagle Internat Oil Co........ a 
White. Stores Inc common 

Wichita River Oil Corp i 
Wiends (The) Cor... 2. ese ene 


Williams-MeWilliams Industries— ——sone 
Williams (RC) & Co__ 
Wilson Brothers common : 














‘8%. preferred —_ 25 
Wisconsin Pwr & Lt 442% pfd_.... 100 
Wood. (John) Industries Ltd..._..... bd 
Wood Newspaper Machine... 1 
Woodall Industries Inc a 2 
Woodley Petroleum common ._........- 8 
Woolworth (PF W) Lid— 

Amer dep rets ord reg___._...._._5s 
Wright Hargreaves Lid_......._.--_ 40c 
ee ee Os oa etipesdnnate 1 
Zapata Petroleum Corp.._.......__10¢ 


BONDS 
American Steck Exchange 


182% 
42 % 
34 
10% 
A474 
33 


14% 
7% 


8% 


981% 
14% 


1s 
17% 
BY, 


interest 


182% 182% 


6% 
10% 10% 
44% 


42 
4% 7 
3042 34% 
6 14 
234 


255 
48 5042 
4654 49% 
33 33 
14% 15 

7 7% 


642 1042 
642 T% 
87% 101 
41 x43% 
5% 5% 


7% 
358 4 
4% 4% 


15% 15% 
10 10% 


26% 
23% 
6242 
“Lye 1% 
17% 1734 
BY% 82 


Friday 
Last 


Peried Sale Price 


AAmer Steel & Pump 4s inc debs 1994__.June-Dec 
Appalachian Elec Power 3%s 1970_..-_..-June-Dec 


Bethlehem Steel 6s Aug 1 1998... _-_ ~~ Quar-Feb wie 
Aoston Edison 2%45 series A 1970... —.June-Dec _ 
Chicago Transit Authority 3°4s 1978_._.._Jan-July 


Delaware Lack & Western RR— 
Lackawanna of N J Division— 








Ist mortgage 4s series A . ~~ pened 

Alst mortgage 4s series B 1993 May 
-Finland Residentéal Mtge Bank 5s 1961_._.Mar-Sept 
Flying Tiger Line 5'2s conv debs 1967... Jan-July 
Guantanamo & Western RR 4s 1970__--__. Jan-July 
Altalian Power Realization Trust 642 liq tr ctfs__ 
Midland Valley RR 4% 1963_..--_...... April-Oct 





National Research Corp— 
Ss convertible subord debentures 1976.Jan-July 


New England Power 3%s 1961_._..------ May-Nov 
Nippon Electric Power Co Ltd— 
42s due 1953 extended to 1963__-.----~- Jan-July 
Qhio Power ist mortgage 3%s 1968... _- April-Oct 
ist mortgage 3s 197)...2.2~nsccnns April-Oct 
Pennsylvania Water & Power 314s 1964__June-Dec 
+, Seine IR, ON a Jan-July 


Public Service Electric & Gas Co 6s 1998. Jan-July 
Rapid Electrotype 7s deb 1967_..-.---.~~- May-Nov 
Safe Harbor Water Power Corp 3s, 1981..May-Nop 
Sapphire Petroleums Ltd 5s conv deb ’62--Jan-July 














Southern California Edison 3s 1965... Mar-Sept 
ee TE IT, cine is nein comeuaints Jan-July 
_ f  & B RA eee: -Feb-Aug 
(ean re Feb-Aug 
3. § Ss ., See rom Feb-Aug 
ee CE i cts Feb-Aug 
3s series FP 1979........._ Feb-Aug 
NR April-Oct 
4%s series H 1982 Feb-Aug 
4%4s series I 1982 Jan-July 
4%s series J 1982 Mar-Sept 
4°%3s series K 1983 Mar-Sept 





Southern California Gas 3%s 1970... April-Oct 
Seuthern Counties Gas (Calif) 3s 1971..._Jjan-July 
Southwestern Gas & Electric 34%4s 1970_...Feb-Aug 





United Dye & Chemical 6s 1973 ........_Feb-Aug 
Wasatch Corp deb 6s ser A 1963_...._._Jan-July 
Washington Water Power 3's 1964.....June-Dec 
Webb & Knapp Inc 5s debs 1974__.___.._June-Dec 

- West Penn Traction 5s 1960 June-Aug 
Western Newspaper Union 6s 1959..._-._. _Feb-Aug 





110%% 


10044 


AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


RANGE FOR WEEK ENDED FEBRUARY 6 


Range Since Jan. 1 
Low High 


2,500 7% Jan 
606 17% Feb 
2,600 10 Feb 
100 2342 Jan 
8,800 7% Jan 
21,600 6% Feb 
&,500 1}3 Jan 
30,300 vs Jan 
500 
400 4% Jan 
ise 4% Jan 
10 180 Jan 
2,500 4% Jan 
2,100 935 Jan 
10,900 42 Feb 
18,100 33g Jan 
16,200 30 Jan 
62,600 2% Jan 
3,600 1% Jan 
1,600 48 Feb 
25,600 3754 Jan 
220 32 Jan 
8,800 13% Jan 
3,200 6% Jan 
32,700 6 Jan 
1,100 6 Jan 
370 83 Jan 
1,500 385% Jan 
1,900 4% Jan 
7,100 7% Jan 
1,900 34 Jan 
5,800 3% Jan 
2,300 15 Jan 
700 9% Jan 
300 3 Jan 
1,100 2% Jan 
30 1 Feb 
3,300 3 Jan 
1,150 24% Jan 
1,200 37% Jan 
27,700 1% Jan 
27,800 1% Jan 
100 109 Jan 
100 22 Jan 
2,500 3% Jan 
1,000 Jan 
10,800 1% Jan 
10,300 vs Jan 
40 89 Jan 
1,700 3% Jan 
200 33% Jan 
10 140 Jan 
10,800 fj; Jan 
100 29%, Jan 
550 32 Jan 
; 27%4 Jan 
eas 37% Jan 
6,900 % Jan 
8,400 17%4 Jan 
5,700 2% Jan 
900 145— Jan 
9,700 13% Jan 
11,870 556 Jan 
5,000 13% Jan 
a 195@ Jan 
30 93% Jan 
50 26% Jan 
2,950 12% Jan 
500 22% Jan 
900 6242 Feb 
17,200 1% Jan 
1,500 17% Feb 
2,300 8% Jan 
Week’s Range 
or Friday's Bends 
Bid & Asked Seld 
Low High No, 
13714 4442 -- 
8942 9442 36 
t123 si ons 
843% 8514 15 
8034 8054 8 
5642 56%. 1 
39% 397% 1 
197% .. hes 
163 164 6 
137 4d jai 
817%, 817 8 
186% .. we 
107 118 141 
198 ; 
101 me " 
933% 94 21 
185% 93 sv 
94%, 94% 2 
186 9lie2 ‘ 
123 123 3 
98 99 32 
*87 iiall ie 
69 70 5 
935, 94%% 73 
+88 as an 
8342 83%2 10 
181% 83% - 
&4 84 5 
192% 97 iad 
481% 825% Jen 
8 89 2 
99% 100% 41 
4106% dima 
10634 10634 5 
103 105 20 
89% 895% 8 
86 86 8 
t91 ee sak 
t60 67 ie 
101% 101% 1 
96 96 1 
70% 71% 37 
10042 10042 1 
99 99 5 


10% 
1734 


Feb 


'o Feb 


2 Jan 


Jan 
Jan 
Jan 
Jan 
Jan 


4 Jan 


% Jan 


Jan 


3442 Feb 


1bae 


Jan 
Jan 
Jan 


“g Feb 


Feb 
6 Jan 
Feb 


8% Feb 


23 
21 


Jan 
Jan 


pads Feb 


4 Jan 


ia%, ve Feb 


23% 


Jan 


68°4 Jan 


“1% 


18 


Jan 


Jan 


9% Jan 


Range Since 
Jan. 1 


Low 
41% 
B9% 
120% 
8342 
80 


High 
45 
9412 

1225% 
B72 
82 

















BONDS Interest Last or *s Bends Ra 
American Steck Exchange Peried SalePrice Bid rye Sold at 
Low High No. Low High 
4Baden (Germany) 7s 1951__...._._..___ Jan-July ake £135 pick “se onli wee 
Central Bk of Ps State & Prov Banks— 
46s -series A 1952 Feb-Aug sf $135 ia ity ‘ae ih 
46s og oy B 1951 April-Oct Sie 4162 a a8 aaa 
ADanzig Port & Waterways 642s 1952.__Jan-July LR 16% 16%% 2 16% 16% 
re F msed Os ieee, eee 2. ae eee 
sec June-Dec io $186% __ aes 
AHanover (City of) Germany— ae a 
‘is 1939 (80% redeemed) Feb-Aug 115% ion 
AHanover (Prov) 642s 1949 Feb-Aug a 1140 2 i aaa 
ao stamped (Plan A) 2%s 2008...May-Nov +60 Sais Pee 
Mortgage Bank of Bogota -—— ° 
4%s (issue of May 1927) 1947....__.__. May-Nov oie 130k i ne 
4%s (issue of Oct 1927) 1947.-_.-.._.-April-Oct a +80 ee ‘i iat as 
Mortgage Bank of Denmark 5s 1972.._-..June-Dec isd 102% 102% 3 ibe Pei. 
Parana stamped (Plan A) 2%s 2008_...-Mar-Sept Sed shi 10142 102% 
Peru (Republic of)— 
Sinking fund 3s Jen 1 1997-....._.._-Jan-July 50% 50 50%4 15 4812 50% 
Rio de Janeiro stamped (Plan A) 2s 2012._Jan-July oak 439%  . es 395, 40 
*No 





f Ex-liquidating distribution. g Ex-stock dividend. 


ABonds being traded flat. 


par value, a Deferred delivery transaction (not included in year’s range). d Ex-thterest, 

h Ex-principal. n Under-the-rule transaction 
(not included in year’s range). rTravsaction for cash (not included in year’s range). 
tribution. x Ex-dividend. y Ex-rights, z Ex-liquidating dividend. 


t Ex-dis- 


t¥Priday’s bid and ask prices; no sales being transacted during the current week. 


§Reported in receivership. 


Abbreviations used above—*‘cod,”: certificates of deposit; “‘cons,”’ consolidated; “cum,” cnumula- 


tive; “‘conv,” convertible; 
“wi,” when issued; 


“M,” mortgage; “‘n-v”’ non-voting stock; 
“Ww w,” with warranis; “x wv,” without warrants. 


‘ey te,” voting- ‘trust certificates; 


Stock and Bond Averages 


Below are the daily closing averages of representative stocks and bonds 


listed on the New York Stock Exchange as 


compiled by Dow, Jones & Co.: 











~-+—-+——- Stocks—-— —~Bonds a 

10 10 - 

30 20 15 Total 10 Pirst . Second 10 Total 

Indus- Rail- Util- 65 Indus- . Grade . Grade Util- 40 
Date trials roads ities Stocks trials Rails Rails ities Bonds 
Jan. 30 __. 593.96 161.91 90.88 205.69 90.02 85.49 84.02 85.12 86.16 
Mee: Set 592.23 161.57 90.72 205.17 90.11 85.57 84.17 85.26 $6.28 
IDS hd ieeniciemie 592.34 162.33 91.20 205.61 90.12 85.53 84.03 85.35 86.26 
ae, “Eee sear ee 589.38 161.60 90,97 204.69 90.16 85.43 84.02 85.22 86.21 
Pee Bins... Bass 160.84 90.65 203.67 90.13 85.53 84.03 85.37 86.27 


Over-the-Counter Industrial Stock Averages 


(35 Stocks) 


Compiled 
Date— Clesing 
Mon. Feb. 2... 105.81 
Tues. Feb. 3... 105.71 
Wed. Feb. 4.... 105.91 
Thurs. Feb. 5... 106.09 
Fri. Feb. 6_.-.- 106.51 


by National Quotation Bureau, Inc. 


Range for 1958 
High  .. 102.82 Dec 31 
Low 72.75 Jan 2 

Range for 1959 
High ~.. 107.32 Jan 22 
Low 103.19 Jan 2 


SEG Index of Stock Prices 


The SEC index of stock prices based on the closing prices of the common 
stock for the week ended Jan. 30, 1959, for composite and by major industry 
groups compared with the preceding week and with highs and lows tor the 


current year are as follows (1939=—100): 


Jan. 30, '59 Jan. 23, 

I eg 408.4 413.2 
Manufacturing —..-....-- 504.8 511.5 
Durable Goods —__.~-~~ -- 470.0 475.5 
Non-Durable Goods ---_- 527.0 534.8 
Trnasportation .... —.-.~- 349.3 355.9 
I go lohicedetbiinien nn Li eine 212.4 212.5 
Trade, Finance and Service 397.2 404.8 
BRN SPS eed 350.1 360.4 


Percent ———-— 1958-1959 —— 
59 Change igh Low 

—1.2 413.2 299.0 

—1.3 511.5 373.3 

-1.2 476.6 332.2 

~—1.4 534.8 402.2 

~1.9 356.3 219.7 

0.0 216.3 155.5 

-1.9 404.8 263.2 

2.9 360.4 261.3 


Transactions at the New York Stock Exchange 


Daily, 


Weekly and Yearly 


88 
97% 


103 
92% 
85 


94% 

















Stocks Railroad Int'l United States Total 
No. of and Miscel. Poreign Bank Government Bond 
Shares Bonds Bonds Bonds Bonds Sales 
Mon. Feb. 2... 3,609,980 $7,241,000 $463,000 Rctaseees insdinbaahiinn $7,704,000 
Tues. Feb. 3...-..... 3,217,380 5,696,000 963.000 memes eee 6,949,000 
Wed. Feb. 4... — 3,166,210 5,941,000 171,000 onesie anasgees 6,112,000 
Thurs. Feb. §...... ua 3,137,317 6,212,000 2! eee ee eoeteper 6,505,000 
Fri. Feb. 6... .. 3,009,870 ,230,000 One. “aka Oo eee 5,474,006 
Total.....tc....... 16,140,757 $30,320,000 $1,424,000 Pris Aisin Sih he 2 te EI $31,744,000 
Week Ended Feb. s Jan. 1 to Feb. 6 
. 1959 958 1959 1958 
Stocks—No. of a 16,140,757 anaes 99,394,171 62,242,594 
Bonds— 
LEER E LENE LA STE AAO ot ee, $1,000 $4,000 
OS STEELE NS DEE OLLIE aE $25,000 4,000 25,000 
SERN TN, Sh in EEE At Elie SOTA ERED $1,424,000 1,180,000 8,001,000 6,893,000 
Railroad and Industrial_..._....--.__..__ 30,320,000 22,964,000 172,680,500 145,130,000 
, RR EE Geer ae | Re $24,169,000 $180,686,500 $152,062,000 


Transactions at the American Stock Exchange 
Daily, Weekly and Yearly 























Stocks Poreign Foreign 
(No. of Domestic Government Corporate Total 
Shares) Bonds Bonds Bonds Bonds 
Mon. Feb. 2. 2,076,175 $136,000 $5,000 $5,000 $146,000 
. ERS 1,666,605 | a rare 1,000 67,000 
| ee | 9 eR 1,811,395 94,000 13,000 Sl asian 107,000 
THER, VOR Ginccsccccdimecnneoos 1,612,234 86,000 En cenit 88,000 
Fri, SY NO ae + TE 1,422,426 105,000 1,000 3,000 109,000 
—_—-—— EN ee - 
Total 8,588,836 $487,000 $21,000 $9,000 $517,000 
Week Ended Feb. 6 Jan. 1 to Feb. 6 
1959 1 1959 1958 
Stocks—No. of Shares_------~---------.-. 8,588,836 3,176,590 51,914,841 16,607,707 
Bonds— 
Domestic $487,000 $331,000 $3,573,000 $1,936,000 
Foreign government 21,000 95,000 272,000 216,000 
Poreign corporate Y 15,000 122,000 216,000 
Total $517,000 $441,000 $3,967,000 $2,368,000 
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stock Stock Exchange 
8 
erican goes Ww 
Americ Motor Sale eek’s 
yomenccen Sug: s Corp__ P Price Rang 
aes Ors ee Bg a 
Boston & Alb eee High es 
Poston Albany R we een 32% Ran stock 
Boston Edison R _.- 2327, 331, 3742 ge Since . 
Ca Perso Co ---— > 50 /8 Ya 33% 3,1 Low Jan. 
lum nal -=- twill 230%, 145 i Fette 
Onies Be a Hecla ine re eB - = aan 3 a 32% Feb High Toledo Bdiso sitey Weeks 
‘Trust__-_----- > ; ’ ; , 4 Be ahs Pile a 
ees Ran . “gn pi and Ae Bt 3 = = 12642 378 234% yh pate, 9 4 s oe — Par — of Prices tor Week 
nth — Puel As --$  - 53% Sti, on ‘si ioe 2403, Jan ee Py . = ee Low High Shares fi 
ge Mass - com_____. 5 aa aa 183, +4 59 i ore BS Fed Steel____. een yd ve 1635 1 Range > ghee 
& icnelanepit a + ks . at = sw Sin ores 
6% es is 297% - B is Jan 617% _ Westinghouse ————_-——_ pam ? 35 yg 126" 54 low ohm. 3 
First Nat’ ulative pr oh dees a se 31% 0 50 595% Jan 56 Ja ~-------- ~-16.66%s 35% 9% 49% 52 15% J High 
Ford 4 Sto eferred ss A. g21 31% 65 bg Ja 19 n ---~- 1214 pie 35%2 nd 1237 an ee 
Motor res In cla ~100 -- lo 8 . 27) n Ja ----- 925 36%2 25 4 Ja | GY, 
FS Poe see = S bt 2 Re I eg __soNps a Be 3 ‘ere ts da 
te ric Co _ 8 “a i Jan Me J ransit Pte as 70 34 J 52%; i 
Island Compan 383; 50 200 81%, Jar 333; an 4%os 545% 55 ‘ js 925; an “ Jan 
Kennecott Coal ¢ . s aa0 a i548 Powe sok ten aan so at ae . lees 3635 Fe 
% n ri ee 5 1 b 
Sn Conger ele 5 76% oatt nant 26 48 Jan Adar ml I i — 
Loew's Corp on... 14 "636 547% 299 38% Pe’ 50% Jan icin éi an io Jan 
Lone Eostor onnenenee a ns 455, 78} 334 743 » a Jan 61" 5674 J 
pts ws Gama co. ---° en ths 463% 1,821 523% — +i Jan $11,500 60 _ 
phere yr Ra Corp- he -- 1065, 39% 388 76% vob 5634 Jan Detroit Jan 
New zal ervin cing —— bE ~--25 108 192 455% rte — Jan sTock z 62%. 3 
New —— Ek Compa ‘iation___—_ 10" 310 39% Fe 487, Jan 8 an 
gla A sayy men -----1 0% 10% 2 lon 875 J 
Otte een Tel & T. Seige 337% i Jan FS Spe on ACF Wri 
ennsylv eson Ch 7 pn 2 13! 40 108 n Allen rigley S s 
Quincy —_ RR eee: 21 mrtg — m4 a Feb Feb are Sa aw tores.___ Par iaee of Fan 
‘| = Folding ‘sch nonescarene Be te 7,300 139, Jan 12 dan prown-MeLaren Mig" -nn-----1 4 or Week 
hawm ug Co eee 44¥ ; 933 J 14 an B ompa ¢ 1 ad 2 Ra 
at Aooustad: RR, 25 i, 45° . 191% an J uell D alata es 28 13% nge 
cee ed ae 98 + iy in 208 160 = 21% zan Be Be 3 eg Lame i re sa a Yn 306 Low Since Jan. 1 
oo De ee, ae > 3 Jan 160% Jan ae corpansiog ee a eae nie Fe ae 
eer Fr op Ine ~--.-------------— Ca 35% 361, 16 25 Feb 475, Jan Consu ated Paper . Pee ge oe oe 37 201 142 500 ome Jan 23% Jan 
yams tame oemen “ees 30%, 29% = a. 19% Jan pence wide oy ee PRES eS ba ~~ oe 255 Jan 
n= === --n a nnnennnnnn ~- q 4 al n f ~--=--- ----25 7 
U8 Rubber Mach Gang eouamanan 3 + 393 s8% 58 * 150 32 ytd a Feb Davidson ay Motors -—--- 2 RE (late 39, 38 ser 8 Jan Fi Me 
ermon ng, Ref & Mi mmon___.28 423, 293 374 120 3, Jar 36% ‘eb Det ——- EE >: 141, 5245 564 3% Jan 214 an 
Wald t & Ma 1_& Min A a 4 a 421, 3034 30 561% Je a 301 Feb roit Stee 0 -------------—--—— == 1 te 15 99 38% 4 Jan 
----- 2 MY, ’ J gO =a aan 96 1 >. 993 Jan 3 
weettus Syste ss RR “Mg “Co___ Be 8% 4 4 437% 1,116 337% J n 5 4, Jan og? 1 Ly 96! 1.728 51le J 41% Feb 
house ass RR Co_.——---—---1 -- 8% 49% 2.26 283% an 59%5 Ja Ford OER ARE 15. SI 2 1l% 1 2 13% an 1%s Ja 
m Ine —————— 1 one 48 ¥ /4 or 8 Jan 37% n F Moto eaimemecn ims 0 43° 57 1% 17 @ Jan 547 n 
ca... 00 a aan ee aoe aap rueh i Rg 1 3% % 5? 62 96% 15% —_ 
'...138 Ps ait 5% 3 + 452, Jan 323% Jz Gen auf Tra pany + 8 ‘ 3 lite Feb 514 Ja 
=e ome ss van ct eee ie tie” a eee bers Feb 
72 16% 56 “4 Ja 515, eb raham ——* MSR 1 412 42% Ja 5% an 
16%, 140 82 J Dn 51%5 Jan Great ige DE ce ean 1.6624 262 541% 151 n 4 « Jan 
Y > z 143 an 37% ‘ Has Lake Se Sel [3 4 2 541. 72 Jan 5 J 
Cincin 246 ante Jan 84 ° mes oe Ss & Chemical... 1 yt jose 21, 1,652 19%%4 —- 
ni i = oan 164% J 2 H ‘ins Ma ufacturi emical________ “4 pda te 48° 5,555 52% Ja “4 
enous Ey 76% Jan Houdailie inufacturing a. a8 : oan a i io 184 Jan 56 J 
¢ tronite Riocteio’ Mtrs eznnnnnna=2 ? a, 7 3 5,006 47%@ Feb 21% Feb 
Ainindl Friday nge nite Inc c Mtrs ommon_ --2%2 474 43, 21, 5,510 3% Jan 5074 Feb 
Balcrank Laundr PP Week's Ki P8_—- =n "ced 3 if 23 4 4% 6,280 276 Jan 4. = 
— oa, SP Rrlee of Prioe eae cine, Seley ——a a ee we Be seb 
er no - ; ----20 joes eek mrveam ¢ Fhe eruaaage es 834 94e : 25° eb % J 
peseee -—-———.-----—- aT See Low H Shares esge Co re EY LO 6% 942 861 5 Jan 4%. ar 
anetan 3 GPE ODOR --——-] igh Kysor Hi 0 ee ocmBeneRE ------- 6} 3,308 2034 J 23 Feb 
pi COE ec CALE 33%) Ra L eate -~- enna --1 - 4 van - J 
Cincinnat: aa icninciaeialll z > oo oo Since J — OO oot ocieeelh pe 106 6%4 Jan 33% Peb 
Cincin ti Gas & Ele ae -- 3 Ve 15% 415 Ww an. 1 onard cee aa? 10 814 28% 5% Ja 94 » 
He nam Mil & Electri --o--18 1542 2% 323, 10 2% Masco Nines ————--------—----- 27 4 ‘ n ohn Feb 
nati ling trle eT 47} 1542 ‘4 5 1 %e Jan High Micl Screw | wana ann -an=—=-== === 1 5334 2% 282 ‘ 6%4 Ja 
a gem Telephon ~-+---- a 46 474 °* 81 i Jan 34% F aoe rew Products ——————- Or 2 10%, 337s 100 28% Jan ” 
Pic Telephone --——»———--——— 347 453, 5 % Jan 151 eb Mur lemens Products ——————-----—- 3 ; 0% 105% 2,174 2 Ja ot 
Gibson her ec eee -10 ad 34%, 4614 158 16 «Ja 33 Jan urray Co emieal —————— 1 15 2%, * 175 32 J n 97, Jan 
[ee od ae ae ee -=5S-— = ty 425, =% 163 or — 154% _ - rporation ommon__________ 1 14% 15% 1,000 10% a 33%. ed 
octer ES PND 1 5% 955; 2% 315 4 Jar as to ark Ch foe eee yzie 28 635 2% Ja 11% ep 
Randal ‘class 3 << as ‘Bie Slo 303% nu Parke Davis & Co ae ae ae edn 1B Jan 
ai  ukseaeumen + <emmens 62% 5% 245 ve J 37% Je nsul ee ae 23 3 Ye J 154% 
U 8 Printi --- --- -1 /4 5% 47 17 91 cay 6 Jal Pfei ar M (new ---- 29. 29 19 an Feb 
panaigs ag evita 314 61% 6 8 i, Jie 425 1 *iffer etal , ee pao nig 29 200 % J 234 
= ae 2 74% $1 gate = s Jan 961, Feb Prophet a _Produets_—————-—- 2 se 13 s12oaete Feb ae, Jan 
wena n anne nnnnnne 34%, 74 v2 : Jan + §% y Rickel (H E -------------=---=- 1 , 7 ', 13! 4 Ja 3 
Fo Bg Uelisted Stocks | 50 36% at sate 1/336 31% Jan phe *s Feb Sonu Raisin. Pe savanna Seer Bs oe A 34 z om% Jen 
mney : Ye 37% 731% Feb 234 J meee la 5 C8 ae Ye. 9% 237 “4 Feb 
American Can — |< pipaatas Re . 52%. eg “an 3416 Feb 342 _ a nee fea nannene nn nnn 2 me 14 555 760 37 Feb 13% F 
Ameri Cy SOAR ee 8 52 's Feb 173; n “ tten D turin SORES 5 2% % 11? 830 8 4 4 eb 
American araents - WAP exeiges Ty ™ 4 Pets, Jan 34% ond a ,- ge ..----—_---__— ae Bey Ay Ps 234 220 4% = a Jan 
Am an Te nd ------—-----, -50 e Jan 373; e udeba class a 1 som 3%, 1 4 84 114 n 2 Feb 
| ie Se Rw sh Bn der mar foe BB eee y ee 
Anaconda. otc e araph_-i00 i 48% 48%, age st a ig 0 24 23% 13 ain an oe 234 Jan 
Ashland Oil sadinamaa EN ee 233% 2H 30 176 4TH Jan 547 Walker & C gormmon ~~~ ie wi te a ge = 1584 Feb 
Baldwin-Lin ~---22----nnnnanneaeee ‘ 10 234 70 4814 F 547% Fet Ig i SSoenoaen 1 -= V, 141 200 22%, 2 Jan 
win-Lima-Ha PAB PR Rats a 34 : 505 2 ee 4¥, V2 P ‘oe Jan 13 ¥ 
Baltim Lima Hamilt ---- --5 be, 103° 171 15% eb es Jai wmeen. —--— =n sak 1 11% i“, 4% 2,686 y £7 9 Jan 
Meith... — 2 ~ lo J 513 n Wi cipnnnk— sank 11% 4 7009 4 Ja 243 
n-Lima-Hamilton ——--—_— — “< Sate 69% 2 Se pe 13 Me OPAC : 3F Or A% 11% oe vob E- 
enon nana ’ 261 1 96% Jan @ Fe ree SE 7 43 14 38 © Feb 
Ontong 11” 20'2 6\% 00 Ve Ja 24034 b saciid 15% ‘4 0 « Jan 15%2 
Burlingte OS semaine 13 ’ sate 38% 95 60% Jan a ___ 15% 15% 725 11 Jan oor aap 
on Ind eran. me: 1434 12 142 23% ~ 69% = Midy Soe 1342 oo 2 Jan 
ong tooo 8 53 43 34 60 Me Ja 281. eb _ Feb 4%, 
Cities onto oo5 5 3 43! 10% Jan ‘4 Ja 2 a Feb 
ander eons oi 53 ‘a 25 Ye Jar 213 n 15% F 
City ‘Product ) eee ted 35 —— 42% seat ons 43 Jan 13" in ‘cae Exchans = 
iggte-Palmal -annnnnnnannnnaaa 2 2 15, 15 a “4s 51% a 157% Jan STOCKS of the round-lot e 
Col imolive —----- Po ee. --10 8 4 670! 42! @ Ja: F 3 tra’ 
Co + Spain -—— . = 50% ait P 145% _ ret veh Abbott ae 4 eau nsactions only 
Curtiss W ucts Nd Dna nn = ee 455; 63 60 Hes, Jan 1515 Jan Ades ae oo p Sale Gente Range Sales 
Dayt right_——------ e-—------ 3 23 a9 89 oy Ube Jan 721, Jan Peveres gaa ea we saan oa 
» SSOGTL is --- ‘ a4 Ja nD SMPTE BLE . pt 
a age = iia io a 22% 231 25 455% Jan 54°4 poy Aleenane orp —— ri ie Low High — 
a Si 1 27 + 37% 70 =” he ey Jan Allegheny Corp (Un Seniesa . 61% 623 Range Sin 
— iN% Hig 223; b 9 J Allin Chat Lud “ree ERE MAR i 30 va Lo ce Jan. 
See casi of 2 2s s6 Jan a ee teh 
General Depart nanan nannnn nanan 5 TAY, 56% 106 54 San oats Jan Aluminiur Co of ruta -- 16 16%, 700 261% fe 10% 
ae — — Sagoo . 2085, 7714 oem 2734 Jan shat — Ameriean” Airtine erm a FE 10 eS pg 10% 200 a Peb 33 “a a 
eneral aE RET @ 208% 7% 35 aoe ean Bro fa \, le 49% 1,50) 2, 4 197; an 
Gre Electric -—-___--____ ~-2.50 37%, B% 210 - 287 Arm adcast Bananaman nnn 1 2 © 27% Va 500 “4 Jan 9% J 
yho ttre ~————————-______ 2 3 10 135 8 Jan erica Pa AR. . -- My 28% 1 10% e Jan 
In b Motors 2m 52% 8 Jan A nc Un) -—————__—__—- : 8} 00 “e Jan 16? 
International of ----------_-_-_i 4 — le 37% 30 «(2 Jan 60! a pe mt Theatres ==-=- 1 30% A 834 1,600 45% Jan 113% = 
ternational Harvester “=~ = i 50 Gls 10038 Jan 80% om pen nn ree Ua) -3 pte 30% 31% 3 to 2742 Feb 51% Jan 
Lo com elepho CROCE 5.9: 3 463 71 7855 <= 521, Jan 216% Jan Ar can Mac stinent n. 0 oo ve 30 ,700 Jan 30 
: Lorillard (P) ePhone ~~~ T= 3 is’ ies 78% 136 2% Feb 58 * Jan Berean Machine & Foundry=mW--- 10 41% 50% - 21% 1300 24% an 20% Jan 
Mead Seon aierteeres * 10"4 19 . 5 17 eb M% J A ae & Foundry.——-—-—- 477 2 2 s Jan 4d 
SSeS ra me 393 501 _ Feb 66% Jan Rich. ae. SRST 7 ~ ie 48° 1,700 0'2 Jan 30%: an 
eemte ee name > a 7 68D a. ao a he pmeriean Rad & Stand San (On)-—- ; 3 ho - + a 4734 Feb aaa Sen 
Nat tgomery a 1 86 281, 59%4 73 3 4 Jan 51 an American Tel & toe San 33%8 333 56% 300 47% Feb 50% an 
— Ca a 2 331 86 29%% 175 aah Jan 19 Jan American Tobacco Sa (Un)_---5 3% 37% 600 20 Jan 51° Jan 
gga = Sesltee RPK 2 ai - 33% 86 70 rte Jan 425% ve Amurex By <qe a oan _-...100 1634 ,200 53% Jan 203. i. 
w York jllers i eee : 491, 3542 20 » Feb 645 an Anacond il Co cl Sore (Un)... 2 133% 16% 17% 333, Fé 583 an 
Pen Central iti F -~---------=- 5 3 41 Ya 49% 32 78% Jan 993, Jan Armco st Commueng' A bam ------- 4 a > 232% anata 5.100 » 43% Jan 
aeeemia RR aR po ac 41Y oe re aan 867% Jan —— a c BE Pee i 104% Be. lt den easy 
Phillips eyivania RR ° 9% V4 763, 7 39 Jan 3542 Feb A arrant orp, (Un) --—---—----- 50 - J2 41 200 3%, Ja 17% 
ie e 29% 3 4 0 Jan 491 eb shland Co «lly .---------------- 10 6834 4%e 43, 500 96% n 240 Feb 
an --~--~------4 07 129 405 2 Fet Atch MS q 68 8 e Jan J 
Fang ree 10 27, 27s 1 72 Jan 421% J > ison T ee 5 0M 693 100 37% Ja 107 an 
Republic St es le - 10-29% = 42% Jan Commons > ning common———-1 Se at on 9006046 Jom: A = 
eynolde Tobacca ==". 9% 29% 38% Hs zene gen 313 Jan oa <a = mn BR (000 68% Jan abst Feb 
Sears cla ntechinniiags ae 7 -- 05. 5 : 17 293 , antic R im preferred ~——-——————- 10 @ 20! 600 2342 J 72¥, eb 
Rechuck _.. 08 Wiicdasenest ioe “aia 445% RR 8 hae paces Meee msm ae 5 285 ee. 11% Son 4 Jan 
ass B--—____ 0 A Vv, 445 48 261 R anufa g Co * .-10 8 285; ,600 4 Jan 21% F 
Se-we ——— 10 725% 44%, 47% ; 48. Jan 20% Jai ights cturing C 4 -— @ 29% i9 J 14¥ eb 
aia 1.40 Dns 725%, 7 ‘8 65 4 Jan 301 ee DS g Corp. 1 261; 10% 10%. 2 20 an 91: 4 Feb 
90 SN: 1 25 4 3 e Jai sciie Deen Tara AR, 0 Ye 26% 200 21% 
gies mn ——ee nn ri: i 4 103% i a oa Jan meres Bag oor ar MONT wa 4824 i 4 ne Jan 3 1 
ae eee 4d ya ——--—-----—---—--1 5 67! 425; 41 65 72% Feb 50¥, Jan Ba. win-Lima oil & G Sek 2 ae r - 10% 0 200 943 Jan 1 Jan 
On may 10 48 a 43% 50 9134 J “4 Jan ae gem -Hamilt as cla ss 9 1144 700 4 Jan 10%4 J 
— = ms a co ae seats a ratte, 6.000 Tom ie, We 
‘ Sanaa ----- = @ 49% 3 395% a v4 Feb a A ng Co —-———---------- 13 10 ,200 ¢ Jan M% 
Tt eens ae ee oe 8 Be ie on Benguet. Consol ring €9_-——-----i9 ee ee dee 
ee mea on i a e Corp_——- : a 1 , : 
ae 41% rth 196 343, Feb +g Feb Binks ems Stoel ated ine (Gin) FP 2 so 70 30010 Feb ; 
--+ 1 _ 4% 5 ae 1 215 b J oeing Ai ufactu p (Un) bibuuly P 681; 31% 2 14 e . 
i3% iat 63% 714 <7%0 Feb — Jan sees Pisloioe ring Co.--__-_ : eee oot 2 Ps aoe aon 
33 8 . b 47; toe Ae npn x52? 15 2 . an Ja 
14¥, 6 54 fe Fe g-Warn Ne === a 2 8 3 30 n 
e138 304 jun aie Jan Beam: & ner Corp === lino 5 282 = 55% a ae Feb 33, Web 
Ye A Jan (EB J) OPAL I tl 5 VP 2 391 5.700 5 71 
ie fi eta (82 £ ae 
we Indust ses Ee ae 4 ee —- @¢ 55% Feb 
ee Co stries -20¢ = ti 39% 2,800 Jan 29% J 
-Dixi rp (Un) (Un) - 5 -- 1 iil 600 20's Ja 46% an 
iy Leen 1 2¥q 2% ees n | 28% Feb 
te 1542 20% 20% 600 109 Jan 41% te 
3752 15 ibt 300 2 Jan 113 Jan 
5 | «87% 39. 2... Sid Sec Sob 
= Be =. 3 4 
1,050 3752 F 15% an 
20% 41 Jan 
an a Jan 
% Jan 
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es Friday Week's Sales 
STOCKS Last Range for Week STOCKS "ieee ‘Sones 
Sale Price of Prices = Shares Range Since Jan. 1 Sale Price , Sh Range Since Jan 
wer Low High Low High - Range S 1 
Calumet és: Bedis ines nee pete 19% 19%, 50 18% Jan 19 ¥ Feb par Low High Low High 
Cana@iaa Export Cas itd_.._..__3ee 23, — oe ty ym . Me Monsanto Chemical (Un) RR et omemnele 4058 4042 41% 2,400 39 42% Jan 
GM tie oa. ce ~~ een 30% 30% 300. 29% Jan 31% Jan Mootle tei 380° «6 OO) 100s See Jan a eet 
a orp common______- i Sees AA} 100 are 
oc . ee Se || el a ee 
D ke _____50¢ 4¥ y, ’ m5 : o-. ; 
Central & South West Corp_————- —5 55%, 55% 56%, 15400. 65% Feb S88S Jan ae eee {= Sia 2 
amplin common_____.._ 1 li 23% ~ 23%. ; -- Rats - wit 
Champlin Oil & Ref $3 conv pid_---25 re 55 Va - ng = Pr ger 2 ay _ National Distillers zene (Un)_--...5 30 30. 30° 1 30 Feb | ‘32 Jan 
Chemetron Corp- es 33 33% 300 33. Feb 36 Jan National Gypsum Co. 1 60% 60% 63% 500 Jan 63% Jan 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry (Un oe 6924. 69%4 70 66% Jan 73 Jan National Stanaard Co 1000 -- 395 39% 250 34% Jan © Jan 
Caicago Muw St Paul & Pac——--* 26% 26% 28 900 «28% Jan 30 Jan National Tile & Mig 1 12% 11% 12% 500 «1144 Peb 13° Jan 
Chicago South Shore & So Bend_.12.50 9 93% 2.300 8% Jan 9% Jan New York Central RR- e 26% 26% 27% 400 26% Feb 30% Jan 
Chicago Towel Co common__.__...__* 150 150 "25 - 147 ” Jan 15044 oy North American Aviation i ceteenmen as 41 42% 1,106 39% Jan 45 ~ ; 
Clsryster: Corp® ._. ~~... 51%. 50% 52 1,300. 50% Feb 55. Jan North American Car Corp__-- 56% 653% 60 16800 48% Jan 60 me ' 
Cincinnati Gas & Electric aks oS 8.50 KT 35% 35% "600 351, Feb 37 J n Northern Illinois Corp : — 17 17 100 17 ‘Jan “ 14% Jan 
Cleveland Cliff's Tron common—-————- 53. 533, 500 $3" don 543% — Northern Illinois Gas Co 5 25%  $ 25% 26% 5,600 25% Jan 26 =6Jan 
4'6%. prefer-od ream y | 88 88 250 874 Jan 39%. Jan Northern Indiana Publie Service Co_._* 50% 50% 50% 1,400 50% Jan 51% Jan 
Northern Natural Gas Co__---...-.. 10 me 34 §8—934% 500 32% Jan 36 ~~ Jan 
Clavélahs Blectrié Dium__ oe ge 43 * 200 a tw ates Northern States Power Co— 
Eee, Ce Bes. oon ¥ 191% 19'2 350 16 Jan 201. San (Minnesota) (Un)-----_-_---------5 24% 237% 24% 1,300 224, Jan 24% Jan 
Colorado Fuel & Iron 5 ER RE 265% 265% 277% 800 23% Jan 28° ee Northwest Bancorporation Ce ee 10 sastcr” 91% 91% 150 Jan 94% Jan 
Columbia Gas System (Un). -- ---10 2248 22% 23% 1,800 22% Jan 244, Jan 
Commonwealth, Edison common ___.25 57 56% 571, 2'900 56. Jan 57% Jan Oak Manufacturing Co--_--------- --1 18 17% 18% 1,600 17 Jan 19% Jan 
Consolidated Cement Corp_._...--_.-1 41%. 40% 42 3,700 38 4= Jan 425, Jan Ohio Oil Co (Un) --- -- 44% 800 39% Jan 44% Feb 
Consolidated Foods __._-__-- car 33% 26% 251, 261% 1100 23'Ve Jan 26% Feb Oklahoma Natural Gas ~--_--. T7850 28%2 28% 400 27% Jan 30 =6Jan 
Consumers Power Co_.____......._ a 59 59 "100 Jan 59 ” Feb Olin-Mathieson Chemical Corp__--..-5 425% 425% 45 1,800 425, Feb 472 Jan 
Container Corp of America_.__-- ae ie 2712 28 650 272, Feb 2934 Jan Owens-Illinois Glass -- 625 8 -- 83 834 200 83 Feb 89 «= Jan 
Continental Can Co....-------------10. 54%4 54% 55 900 54 Jan 57%, Jan 
Coniimental Motors Corp__-...----..1 ll% 1 113% 1,600 11 Feb 1153 Jan Pacific Gas & Electric (Un)_--.__~_ 25 ite 62 62% 200 62 Feb 65% Jan 
Controls Co of. America_____-__--__-5 3035 36 5,100 2 Jan 36 Feb Pan American World Airways (Um).--i ates 26 862758 900 234% Jan 30% Jan 
Crane Co ..—.. ieemscupmnadl ps8 37s 38% 200 35% Jan 39 Jan Parker Pen Co class A_-._-.---~----- 2 oii 14% 14% 100 14% 15 Jan 
Crucible Steel Co of America_--_— 3044 30%4 31% 300 27% Jan 313, Jan Class B --..~..----+----- 2 = 2 14% 14% 200 14% 14% Jan 
Cudahy. Packing Co.._..---.--------5 145% 14% 145% 500 13%, Jan 15% Jan Patterson-Sargent Co ~-.--.-..-----~* 15% 1542 15% 100 1542 Feb 1553 Jan 
Curtiss-Wright. Corp «Un)___---..-.. 2734 2734 28%4 2,300 275% Jan 29° Jan Peabody Coal Co ofa ee RR 4 14% 800 13% Jan 15 Jan 
Bann Senee Corp common 1% 1% Th 5,700 7 Jan 7% Feb 
‘D T M Corp_..__- Ta. F 31 31 ennsylvania 0 17% 17 17% 1,300 17 Feb 
Deere & Company common —.---.--10 5444 535_ 5444 1 Pood at — i 's — People’s Gas Light & Coke.......__25 53% 52% 54 2,550 50 Jan oa Feb 
Detseit Edison Co «Un)_...-__....20 4355 435% 4455 1600 3% Jan 45 Jan Pepsi-Cola Co. 33 ¥sc 29% 2942 29% 900 2642 Jan 29% Jan 
Dodge Manufacturing Co._...._--...5 25 Vs 25% 26 "800 24% Jan 2634 Jan Pfizer (Charles) & Co (Un)------- --1 -- = 103% 100 99% Jan 10734 Jan 
Dow Chemical. Co____-____.___--__. 5 nei Te 78 500 74% Jan 80 Jan Philco Corp (On) <———— 3 2342 3%2 25 400 22% Jan 26. Jan 
Drewrys ES Se ee | Pe 26 26 100 23 Jan 261% Jan Phillips Petroleum Co (Un) ---..-----* 49% rit 49%, 100 4742 Jan. 51% 
Du Pont (E 1)e Nemours (Un)_----- Saas 209 2 210 200 «20954 Jan 21642 Jan Potter Co (The) 1 9% 9 9% 500 8% Jan 9% 
} 2 20944 2 Public Service Co of Indiana_.------- ° 4835 46% 485% 1,300 46 Jan 48% Feb 
Eastern Air Lines Inc_____-___---_--1 af 38 3944 300 34% Jan 40%, Jan Pullman Company (Un)----------.. . -- 61 61 100 58% Jan 62 
Eastman Kodak Co (Un)__------.-- 10 138% 138% 14242 400 13832 Feb 160% Jan oo eee ere . oe = = 40% Ban 
El Paso Natural Gas..-....-.----...3 37 37-3734 1,300 36. Jan 39 Jan H 
Elgin National Watch______-...--.- 10% 10% 10% BO 10% Feb 10% Feb Quaker Oats Co__-~------.---_-----~ 5 -- 5242 53 2,200 49% Jan 54% Jan : 
Ainers , 4 1T@ 3 3, ‘ A 
rson Radio & Phonograph (Un). § 15%2 15%8 15%, 400 13%% Jan 1653 Jan Radio Corp of America (Un). ....-_- ° 441% 444m 46% 1,800 441% Feb 49% Jan ; 
Firstamerica Corp BS ee me 213, 213% 100 20 le Jan 915 fy Jan Raytheon Manufacturing Co << 5 59 57% 5942 700 57 Jan 6452 Jan 1 
Ford Motor Co. he rae eS oe 527% 523% 54°54 2,900 51% Jan 561 ls Jan Republic Steel Corp sles ARES 72 72 134 400 72 Jan 75 ; 
Foremost Dairies Inc MRR OE, ay 21% 213, 800 20% Jan 2134 Jan Revlon Inc_~~__--------------------~ -< 47%4 49 400 47% Feb 54% Jan { 
Four-Wheel Ny RGSS Re ee bine 14 14 145% 2,600 12! Jan 145% Feb Rexall Drug (Un) PS ee Le 2. 0 35% 35 Ye 37 1,200 31 Jan 37 Feb 4 
Name changed to FWD Corp Y , Reynolds Metals Co--_.-------------1 cos 70% 71% 400 70% Feb 7% Jan 
vision! +c... 21% 20% 21% 2,700 18% Jan 21% J Reynolds (R J) Tobacco cl B (Un)--10 = -- 102% 102% 400 «91 = Jan 102% Jan 
: ‘a alleoe un jogs haengs ne a 27% 26% 2742 3,800 24% Jan 2742 Feb 
Genera! Amer Transportation Ete 53 53 541 7 4 a ver Z isin aper__-____---~-~-~----- . 15% 15% 1534 2,000 1442 Jan 15% Feb : 
General Bankshares ‘ex-distrib___-.--- pork x7% 8 ps4 a pA ye rome Rock well Spring & Axle-—_-—-______- 5 ae 3314 3342 300 29% Jan 33% Feb : 
General Box Corp_.....--...._------ fat 23, 2% 1,000 2, Jan 2% Jan Royal Dutch Petroleum Co_.-...-.20¢ 4642 4642 47% 3,200 45% Jan 50% Jan 
General. Caridy Corp__________--..__5 11% 11% 113% ‘ \, 3 : 
General Contract Finance__......-.2 iat 7% 8% 400 gt ars Ou a St Louis Nations! Gtockyards_______. " 50% 49% 51 2,700 49%2 Jan 54% Jan 
General Dynamics (Un). -...------.1 593% 59%, 62 1.400 59%% Feb 663, Jan St Louis Public oe class waeuene 10% 105% 10% ,000 10% Jan 11 Jan 
General-Blectfic Co... cone 7% 77 78 2,000 16% Jan 80% Jan St Regis Paper Co ata 44% 44% 44% 100 43 Jan 47% Jan 
General Foods Corp_._____~---.-__-__ . as 76 7% 300 15% Jan 8034 Jan a Electric Co_——_—-.-___-___ i0 toe > TE 300 35% Jan 47% Jan 
General Motors Corp 1.66%  x46% x46%% 48%, 10,900 46% Feb = 50% Jan a ee enn 7. a a ee Se oF a 
General Public Utilities_.__..__--_-.- 48 48 48% 200 38 Jan 49 Dec pw we Sod COMP ---<------—- ann 1 55% 53% 55% 700 53%2 Jan 59% Jan 
aes tees On. kh ak te eee 64% Jan po gelato . ae ome ae _— Se le ae 
General Tire & Rubber___....-_ 83 %ec cs 47% 49% 900 44% Jan ° 49% Feb come gy Sg os “Ss Se Se ae ae % Jan 
Getter Prodtate Oo met - 647, 64%, 100 64 Jan 647, Feb Sheaffer (W A) Pen Co class 7 Wa 8% 85% 9% 1,400 854 Feb 9% Jan 
ae Mente... ee 4542 47° 500 45% Jan 48% Jan Class B - 1 8% 8% 9% 1,900 8% Feb 972. Jan 
Goldblatt Brothers —~...-.-..-...... ‘ae 13 13% 700 11% Jan 13% Feb pans me Steel Strapping Co_--~------ 1 e.. & 100 39 = Jan b 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.__------5 123 125 500 119% Jan = 125% Jan cers ad gr 5 6% 66% 6% 1,200 61% Jan 67% Jan 
Gossard (W H) Co..__.._.___.-...-® 23 23 23s 400 20% Jan 25. Jan Socony Mobil Oil (Un)-.-----...--.. 15 47% 4734 49% 3,700 47%4 Feb 52% Jan 
ESE Se ens oe # 5, 95, 300 3 Jan 35% Feb South Bend Lathe Works-.-.---.__--5 2642 2634 26% 300 20% Jan Jan 
Granite City Steel ae 61%% 61%% 64 200 605% Jan 65% Jan — Co (Un) 5 oa 34% 35% 400 34% Feb 37% Jan 
Gray Drug Stores__.___ i a 41 4042 417% 250 4015 Feb 45 Jan i Pacific Co (Un ‘wae Ps 66 65% 66 3,200 Jan 69% Jan 
Gita: mes... was ah ee 4,200 asi, don 66 Feb : ut mig 0c Public Service-__.___ atainle on 42% 42% 100 41% Jan 42% Jan 
Great Lakes Oil & Chemical____--_--- 1 1% 1% 2% 4,500 1%, Jan 2% Feb perry. Rand Corp (Un)---------~ 50c 21%  i$j21%4 23% 5,000 21% Feb 24% Jan 
Greyhound Corp (Un). .-.--------..3 19 18% 19 700 1734 Jan 19 Feb 
Griesedieck Co . ‘ Te eae oe 115; 115% 12 2,700 11% Jan 12 Jan Spiegel Inc common_.___.---....... 2 27% 26% 27% 900 23 Jan 27% Feb 
Gulf Oil Corp._._...._____.........38 118% 118% 125% 1100 118% Feb 126% Jan Square D Co (Un) -.---~---------- 5 3142 31% 700 2°% Jan Jan 
anaes 308 (UN ced cicnes ; 66% 664 eden 400 6242 Jan 66% Feb 
Sateen dt. Medien Co HA ; : a redging common_________~ 17% 17% 200 Jan 17% Jan 
ee ee = ee ee. Le Oo ae = Standard Oil of California__--—- 6.25 58% 58% 59% 400 58% Feb 61%4 Jan 
Hertz Corp new common __.-..---...1 aa 37% 3814 "600 3542 Jan 38% Feb senae a of Indiana_-----_---. a 48 j 47% 48% 1,600 47% Jan 49% 
Hibbard Spencer Bartlett________--__25 rs 96 96 25 93. Jan 96 Feb ee Oil N J (Un)_--.---------- 54% 54% 557% 8,500 54% Feb 59% Jan 4 
Howard Industries Inc____._-.-..... 1 334 355 334 2,000 3% Jan 3% Jan Standard re oe (Ohio )_ AA 64 os 64 1 59% Jan Jan 
Hupp Corporation ~----------------. 1 542 542 6 2,600 er ee 6% Jan Storkline | she a cemmaeamn < it a = tog re oie — 
= Pe ee ete a gee ge SR ee ee ae lt a ee ee -- 2 /2 
Huttig Sash & Door common_..--... 10 29 28% 29 300 24%. Jan 29 Feb sudebaker-Pecherd Corp (Un) —----10 13% 13% 1AYs 10,400 3% nd etd gen’ 
1 ARES SR ep Fees an a iu r y rp 2p 72 2 an 
Mints Bk Cogn tM Ma ge Ee Sinan dine hel tk BER, jie Bee BM ae 
Indiana Steel Products Co_------- 1 0 42% «= 42% 46 3,700 3134 Jan 47% Jan ee A ee OF enna ;. oS Oh 1,200 . 27% Beb om 
Inland Steel Co______ ie a « 141 142! "300 141 Feb 150 Jan Swi é& Company -————-—_--—------.25 37% 37 , 38% 12,100 Jan 38 Beb 
ite Mimaki 6s... roe - a + i 1a% Jan Sylvania Electric Products (Un)--~7.50 59 Y% 59% 59% 59% Feb 62% Jan 
International Harvester ___---~ _* 3934 3934 40% 1,600 3934 Feb 42%, Jan ‘ 
International Mineral & Chemical_-.-6 ri 29 30% 400 28% Jan 30% Jan Tennessee Gas Transmission werere 35% 35% 36% 5,200 35% Feb 13612 Jan 
International Nickel Co (Un)__.---__- ey 92% 92% 200 87% Jan 91% Jan Texas Co (The) -- 84 = 8542 1,000 83% Jan %e Jan 
International Paper (Un)—_—---—- 7.50 118 118% 200 118 Jap 121 Jan Texas Gulf Producing_--------_- 333% 32% 32% 100° 31% Jan 33% Jan 
International Shoe Co.__._. i. 35% 35 3512 300 34% Jan 36%4 Jan Textron Inc_-__- er gi ge ne 21% 20% 21% 1,100 19% Jan 21% Jan 
Internationa! Tel & Tel (Un)_---~- * 58% 57% 58%. 600 57% Feb 64%, Jan Thompson Ramo-Wooldridge ---_---.5 59% © 57% 500 575% Feb 66% Jan 
i: OT » 291. 287%, 297% 800 287, Feb 31%2 Jan Thor Power Tool Co-.--~----~-----..* 28 25% 28! 3,150 23% Jan 28% Feb 
Interstate Power Co ____3.50 18%, 187, 600 18% Jan 19% Jan Toledo Edison Co----------------.~ 5 7) UMM 900 «15% Jan 17 Jan 
ame Some — ee ENF 6742 70 400 62%2 Jan 70 Feb 
Johnscr. Stephens & Shinkle Shoe . 7 7 7M 300 6 Jun 7% Feb ransamerica Corp (Un)— ‘ 
Jones & Laughlin Steel (Un)___---.10 627% 627, 65°. 700 60%5 Jan 675%, Jan Ex-distribution -.-----.-----------2 27% 27% 29 600 27%4 Feb 31% Jan 
1 get al Rotie | ee 5a 5% 55% a 4% -= 44 yen 
Kaiser Alum & Chemical -__---. 33 Vor 8%, 39% 2,200 385% Feb 43 Jan ri-Continental Corp (Un)_.---------1 3942 39% «39% 39% 41% Jan 
Kansas Power & Light (Un)--_---. 815 30% 30%» 30% 500 28% Jan 31% Jan 20th Century-Fox Pilm (Un)-------1 38% = 394 40% = (300 30, dan > 
Kennecott Copper Corp ‘Un)_-----..* 1067 108 600 9714 Jan 108 Feb 208 So La Saile St Corp__.__-------_* 71% 71% 120 7i'2 Jan Tite Feb 
Kimberly-Clark Corp SE 607; 60 60°, 400 60 Jan 6544 Jan 
Knapp Monarch Co re Reine) | 4% 4% 4) 500 35, Jan 4%, Feb We COSI Oa entciiereneeeinias ° 123% 123%% 1257 500 123%% Feb 12642 Jan 
Cae oe of California SF adhesmaniicanadll 25 46 46 48% 800 44% Jan pat Feb 
La Salle Extension University________5 12% 1242 121% Feb nion Pacific RR------ -aanaan-—=10 (374 360 37% = 2,800 3542 Jan Peb 
Laclede Gas Co common.—-_-___- ...4 22 22 ° Hh 4 as = 234 Jan United Air Lines Inc----__--_-__. --10 _— 35-36% 500 30%. Jan 36%e Feb 
Leath. & Co common __. eR srscon 2 29 285, 29 300 251, Jan 29 Feb United Corporation (Del) (Un)------ 1 854 B55 500 8% Jan 8% Jan 
Libby MeNeil & Libby eteoaimuiiaele 13%, 12% 13% 3,800 12 Jan 1334 Jan United Fruis Co -~-- © 42% 42% 43% 900 441% Jan “4 Jan 
Liggett. & Myers Tobacco (Un) _---- 25 931, 93% 100 80) Jan 93% Feb United States Gypsum._--.-____-__-4 -- 108 =108%2 200 97, Jan 10842 Peb 
Lincoln Printinec Co common _—--_--_- 1 21 21 21 50 231 Feb 2334 Jan 0 S Rubber Co (Un)---------------- —_ 48%4 48% 200 46% Jan : 
Louisville Gas & Electric (Ky)_--___- + 43% 43% 43% 100 42 Jan 43.2 Feb U S Steel Corp__-.___-- ------- ~“i6% 90% 9042 95% 1,800 9042 Feb 99% Jan 
Lytton’s (Henry C) & Co eal 63 63,5 5,200 6%4 Jan 7 Jan 
a OR ican initia 48 48 100 47% a om = 
Marshall Field common_______------ » 4 1 3 e © Inc..--....---------------.-1 12% 12% 12% 6,600 11 a an 
- gy I os cane: scgrrmmmmemt cee or ee re ee). | See ae Western Union Telegraph__----_2% 33% 33% 35% 1,000 30% Jan © 35% Feb 
accion, ’ Seltand: Geiment. , Westinghouse Electric Corp-.---- 1250 12% j 72 75% 1200 71% Jan 76% Jan 
New common w i_._..............° 3412 34%, 35% 1,250 33% Jan 3642 Jan Whirlpool | Corp. ------------—-—— 30% 30% 31 500 3 , van 3s 2 
Merck & Co (Un) --~~----16%C 70%2 7042 74 800 70%2 Feb 76% Jan Wieboldt Stores Inc common_ 4 17% 17-17% 400 15% Jan 18 «(Jan 
Merritt Chapman & Scott (Un)--1250 21% 21% 22 1,900 18 Jan 22 ‘Feb $4.25 preferred ————-—-——-- ar i >. 2a - 
Metrepoiitan Brick Inc_.........._-.4 1% 155, 16 400 1332 Jan 16 Feb Wisconsin Bankshares Corp_-__------ x 30% 30% 31 1,900 28 = Jan 31 =-Feb 
Meyer Blanke en iis yes 2012 2012 203, 412 2042 Jan 22% Jan Wisconsin Electric Power (Un) etl 10 39% 39% 40 500 37% Jan 40% Jan 
Miekelberry’s Food Products____--- onal aa 1642 17% 300 15 M% Jan 17% Jan Wisconsin Public Service.......-. aan 26 26 «27 600 25% Jan 27% Jan 
Middle South Utilities "10 48% 47% 48% 300 46% Jan 48% Feb Woolworth (F W) Co (Un)-----....10 54% 5494 54% = = — 
Minneapolis Brewing Co_...__---.-.. 1 B36 83, 82 1,300 7% Jan 85e Jan Wrigley (Wm) Jr Co__-.------__._.. 9042 90% 90% 300 84% Jan 90% Feb 
Minnesota Min & Mfg (Un)-_ _---.. “a ! t , 13% Jan 121% Jan 
es, ee Pere fe). I a ee - nee Youngstown Sheet & Tube_____-____- * 127% 127%4129% 300 M7 Jan 129% Feb 
Misseuri Portiand Cenent..... - 12 50 a 81 84'2 850 7842 Jan 92 Jan 
Mogine Manufacturing Co__....__.* 18% 18 19 350 16% Jan 19% Jan BONDS 
Monroe Chemical Co............. -* wis 3% . 4% 575 3%) Feb 5% Jan Monroe Chemical 6s..............1985 70 8670 $2,000 70 «Feb 70 Feb 








For footnotes see page 42. 
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OUT-OF-TOWN MARKETS 


RANGE FOR WEEK ENDED FEBRUARY 6 




































































iff "ial «= “mango. Sas Week 
STOCKS e lor Wee 
Pacific Coast Stock Exchange sakes o(tanes, MEME ce since dant 
Friday Week’s Sales Par Low High Low a 
STOCKS Last Range for Week ’ Emerson Radio & Phono (Un)_~_--..5 -- 15% 15% 360 14% Jan 16%4 Jan 
Sale Price of Prices Shares Range Since Jan. 1 Supertem Citta i5n.. scien ale 46 46 46 235 4660 (Jan 48 Jan 
Par Low High Low High Erie Railroad C» (Un) ° — 123% 12% 350 12% Jan 13. Jan 
a 25 050% 052% 164 50 Jan 50 Jan Eureka Corp Ltd capital___._._.__.___ 1.25 i 3% % 1,000 fe Jan ye Jan 
canteens Oley ne 1 —- 17% 17% 1,111 17% Feb 19% Jan Exeter Oil Co Ltd class A__-.__----_ 1.15 0c 1.15 18,550 Jan 1.15 Feb 
yy Rw ny ie ge oe oe a ee = Se Factor (Max) & Co. class A_--------1 _ 14% 14% 100 12% Jan 15% Jan 
Air Reduction Co (Un)- —aeecen MS CE  o. Yoo ee Fairchild Eng & Airplane (Un) 1 955 95% 165 95, Feb 10% Jan 
3° ’ ’ pgller-hae nn 1+ die Ee eee ee Fl ooh ay coe ip ait grgmsieta o y " ‘ 2 
sicehany Corpeommonuw-———t = tai sake aie ek Se FREE Oe 1 7% es dee aoe 
sablismthanepailedibol wish 4% 4% 200 4% Jan 4%_ Jan § -- ‘8 8 4 : 
Aled Chemienl Gory (ons goak seat Motte dene Se Fee Capes me I ote kent den 
b , y, 659 e , ; % 
Mate-Chaimers Sig Co (On) 0 37% = 3715 28% = 008 «30% dan 33% Jan Florida Power & Light (Un)----*  -- @89%4 090% 170 90, Jan 96% Jan 
a. a in 410325 7 Oo oa py eae ye et Rae re , 5 M4 a 
pare ml Petrol (Ua) nt a103%— Bt 30 2,009 24% Jan 30%4 Jan Fiying Tiger Line Inc (The)_------ —1 13% 13% 14 1,837 11% Jan 14% Jan 
‘4american Bosch Arma Corp (Un)....3 -- 31% 31% 140 31% Jan 345, Jan Food Mach & Chem Corp_._.------- 19 oe me m .. 128 * = oo 
American EBdcast-Para Theatres (0n).1 én 20% 21 403 20%4 Feb 22%. Jan fora Mowr Co S a ten — a > Fe 
American Can Co (Un)__..--..---12.50 4: 477% 48% 1,382 47%. - Sa — ee ona : on ites ps oa = fly me oe Son 
ric ‘eme . 24, 2 y, 640 2342 Jan : a coomeeprinaisnnte aenins eave eshaceneniapemnnies y ‘ 285 : 
ee ee aie aT ea Bek 51% Jan Fruehaut Trailer C------_--—----- 1 21-20% 21% (4941 18% Jan 21% Feb 
lec necine 1 19% 18% 12% 1054 12 Jan 1375 Jan 3 . 
yw en per en ta (On) 5 a catanhda 20 36% «= 3644-3742 260 3012 Jan 39 Jan Garrett Corporation —-__.-_-.-------2 = = an Por caer eon pong —_ 

. - Poreien Power (Un _* be 18 18 102 17% Jan 18°, Jan General Amer Oil of Texas____..---_5 3 Ye 2 ‘4 
a Min die. 8 93% 33 37% 11,754 33. Feb 43% Jan General Controls Co tes 5 25 24%, 262.4884 Jan 26% Jan 
ee ee ee fee ; Fs 3 0 424 Feb 45% Jan General Dynamics Corp_-..._ 3 60% 60% # £62 ; « Fe ~ Jan 
American Potash & Chem Corp------—,.;- {82 17, = 4.421.844 Jan =: eb General Electric Oo (Un)------- <8 76% 76% 774 1,050 76% Feb = 80% Jan 
American Smelting & Refining(Un)--° 51%. 51% 52 492 46% Jan 53’, Jan General Exploration Co of Calif---1 a2642 @25% a29%%s fy le — 2. Ee 
American Tel & Tel Co __-100 -- 233%4 23374 1,770 225% Jan 240 Jan General Foods Corp (Un)-____.---_.* -- 76 76 +», 22 Beats ; 

a Canad Me tee: 54 5 382 91% 1 06'% Jan General Motors Corp common ____.1% 46 vA 4674 4834 15,008 4634 Feb @ Jan 
American ‘Tobacco Co (U0n)------- 25 , 100° 100%; 382 99'2 Jar 106%2 A 16% 16% 116 HY fag 16%, Jan 
4 (Un) ~-28 39% 39% 40%, 1,043 37% Jan 40% Feb General Pacific Corp-_-_______------ 16% 6% 7 ~ a “4 sae 

merican Viscose Corp Bee as 1 7044 10%, 723s 2,364 684 Jan 7344 Jan General Public Service (Un)_-- ~~ 10c 572 5% 127 5% Jan 5% Fe 
Oe erie ee 60 68 1564 60% Jan 70 Feb General Public Utilities (Un)-------5 4894 4834 48%, 159 48% Feb 52. Jan 
ne © 463, 4654 4654 100 a. 6a “a General Telephone (Un)----_----_- 10 60% «60% 64% 824 6042 Feb 64% Jan 
ae tien tae (Un) ree 53 5142 53 196 46% Jan 53 Feb General Tire & Rubber Co_.--_--8310 ~~ 47% ‘ +i pew 44% Jan oe — 
ee Se ee 10 LS 724 837 66% Jan 72% Feb Georgia Pacific Corp___.--._----.--. 1 a 601% 60%. 52 56%4 Jan % Jan 
ee Pee Orr (On Ria ah ab 26 27% 1,135 2342 Jan 28 «Jan Getty Oil Co common 4 257 2578 26" 665 25% Feb 28. Jan 
Armour & bag Boe oon Plas gaa : 15% 15% 107 11% Jan 1514 Feb Gillette CO anne neem eencemennemne 1 ‘ 45% 45%. 180 = Feb 48% non 
Lt hee sw Refining (On) ...--3 . 20% 20% 713 19%, Jan 21% Jan Gimbel Brothers (Un)_~.------------ 5 -- 38% 36% ot 37% Jan 38% Feb 
Anouaied Oey Goods Corp___-------1 46 44%, 46% 105 44%, Feb 46% Feb Gladden Products Corp 1 : 2.60 fay es 2.60 = br — 
Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe (Un)---10 285% 29% 2,880 27% Jan 5 F = poperss Ba eengy Ag Co ee 23 wt ade ‘a ds a th = 
. We 1 259 3 © % ar 7Oe I a . d * 1 
_——- a | ore + aa s% “Th oT 1,637 “The Jen 8% ion Good Humor Co of Calif........- .-10¢ 93c 85c 93 23,740 Sle Jan 95c Jan 
ee aa "ate 4M 210 4. Jan 4\ Jan Goodyear ‘Tire & Rubber——----——-— 5 1824221 250 110% Jan 124, Jan 
4 Le > ) ara ewan eS a ‘ . df a 4 | 
e Oorv 113 11 12! 8,802 10% Jan 12% Jan Grace (W R) & Co (Un)-_~..--.-..- act ja 2 35 “e Fe 2 
Rights” al ae A : J. 13/6415/64 47,528 13/64 Jan é Jan Graham-Paige Corp (Un)___--_--._-- ° 3M 3 4 22,595 25% Jan 4 Feb 
a eee ee Great Lakes Oil & Chem Co____- ucalgll lige Bt 3% << B,, fon Ph 7 
r e io 2 , ’ an ) 
Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corp (Un). 13 a «6 a. 22 I = Great Weatern Winaneial Corp___-t ; 4344 577 40% Jan 48°, Jan 
Baltimore & Ohio RB (Un)--——---- | on Pr <= 12 91 1 ye 7 veb Great Western Producers com____- 60c on 5S'e 5% , 202 5¥% Feb 5% Feb 
Bandini — Co. 1 71, 7y, 8 18.802 65, Jan 8% Jan Greyhound Corp ---~------------ 3 187% 18% Bs pe 17% Jan Pe Feb 
ee ee ae ¢ mm 8 ‘2040s 9% Jan + ra Gulf Oil Corp (Unj-—----—- imal 25 a a 9 124% Jan 126% Jan 
jarker Bros DD wcctmmaremangrepane ee « 5 2 
x m ww Consolidated --... 1 1.06 60c 1.00 29,950 60c Fet 1.00 Jan 
——_ yet ag, ied a 1 45% 43 46! 1,964 36%4 tenn 462 Feb Hammond Organ Co (Un)-__-~.--~--1 es a45 a45 50 a. ~~~ a. = 
Beckman Instrument Inc_- 7 t I eer S% 0104 140 3% 3 eo 
Seech Aircraft Corp.....<-ccennnone 1 ~ 29%— 29 in 116 29 Jan 30% Jan EE a eee? 1 al0O%s ag sy a ve Ye an * 
Beil Aircraft Corp (Un).--------.--- | - 19% 1972 150 19%, Jan 20%, Jan H wa:ian Pineapple 1% 18 1734 18% 5,258 17% Jan 1874 Jan 
Benguet Cons SER CN enenanptcnt = 2 15% 1% 15% 4,900 1% Jan 176 Jan Hercules Powder Co (Un)_--.---21/12 = 09 55 216 55 Feb ot 4 Jan 
Bethlehem Steel Corp (Un)_--.-~-~--- 8 527 5244 55% 6,448 51 Jan 5514 Feb Hiller-Aireralt COtP anne n.ncnccocnek 124% 12"4 12% 347 12% Jan 14 Jan 
Bishop Oil Co-_-.- wine 2 ~ 10%% 11 657 10%, Feb 11 Jan Hilton Hotels Corp..........---- 2.50 32% 31% 32 Ms 525 31% Jan 35 Jan 
Black Mammoth Cons Min.---- — . 6c 7c 23,600 6c Feb 9c Jan Hoffman Electronics ........-_.-._60¢ oh 385, 39% 120 37%2 Jan 4112 Jan 
Biue Diamond Corp 2 19% 19% 20 2,606 17% Jan 20 Jan Holly Development Co ~~... 1 1.40 1.35 1.50 14,223 89c Jan 1.50 Jan 
Boeing Airplane Cu (Un)-~--.-------- 5 425% 40% 43% 2,718 40%. Feb 46% Jan a es | es + 1 main 3's 3% 100 2.60 Jan 3% dan 
Bolsa Chica Oil Corp..__.--.-..--... 1 65% 6%, 6% 2,225 6%, Jan 8%, Jan Homestake Mining Co (Un)_----- 12.50 4574 45'2 47% 752 43%, Jan 483, Jan 
Borden Co (Un)_..------- _-15 13% 73% 236 73% Feb 73% Feb Howe Sound Company (Un)_~.----- 1 14 sit 14% 460 14 Jan 1534 Jan 
waieion 95 954, 680 39 ¥, 7 Hu Corp (Un) 1 -_ 4 V2 
SR A ee ee ee neon 
Budd Company .............-..-.----.. 5 20% 20'%2 20% 343 19% Jan 21% Jan Idaho Maryland Mines Corp (Un) 50c 32¢ 3lc 32¢ 11,305 3lc Jan 38e Jan 
Budget Finance Plan common-___—_50c ~ 7% 75; £35 7% Jan 7% Jan Ideal Cement Co cap new w i___---._5 3242 3144 32% 1,863 31'4 Feb 325% Feb 
6‘ preferred 10 854 8%, 294 8% Jan 834 Jan Imperial Development Co Ltd__--__. 10 = 6le 64c 39,050 34c Jan 67c Jan 
Bunker Hill Co (Un)_------------2.50 x 12% 12% 154 12% Feb 13% Jan International Harvester __...._- —--© 39% 39% 40 1,804 39% Feb 42% Jan 
Burlington Industries Inc (Un)_----- 1 15 14% 15 955 14%% Jan 1542" Jan Int’l Nickel Co of Canada (Un)------°® o- 92 92 fom + ta bm 121% on 
Burroughs Corp 5 38 38 38% 468 38 = Feb 41% Jan International Paper Co (Un)_--~~..7.50 = 120 120 291 - a roth = 
Internation»! Tel & Tel (Um). -. *° 5834 i 56 59% 1,308 S.. e “i : 
Calaveras Ceméat Co.........c0-2<-s 5 anes 39% 40 427 3614 Jan 41% Jan OE ELLE EL REO pat 29% 29% 190 2914 Feb 3 an 
California Ink Co......-.......-~.-5,5) 20% 20 20% 1,799 19%4 Jan 20% Jan Intex Oil Co __- 33 “se 10% 1042 10% 100 1042 Feb 1142 Jan 
California Packing Corp_._.----..-- 6 a 53% 5354 1,264 4912 Jan 54% Jan 
Canada Dry Corp (Un)-.-.--. --1% 21% 21% 213% 633 20 «Jan 2134 Jan i ae i he te 2.35 2.35 2.50 1,435 2.30 Jan Fs v4 4 
Canada Southern Petroleum____----~~ 1 3% 3% 3% 580 3% Feb 5% Jan Johns-Manville Corp (Un) _---_--- n 55 54 557% 1,240 52%, Jan e 
Canadian Homestead Oil Ltd_.__-__10¢ 1% 1% 1% 100 1% Feb 14 Feb Jones & Laughlin Steel (Un)_~--.--10 ~ 66 6&6 576 61. Jan come _ 
Canadian Pacific Railway (Un)------ 25 “ 30% 30% 585 29%, Jan 3142 Jan Kaiser Alum & Chem Corp com__-33's0 ‘es 38% 39” 1,739 3852 Feb peers — 
Carrier Corp (Un)---.~------------~- 10 44} 44%, 4414 262 4414 Jan 48% Jan Kaiser Industries ___ ‘ 13% 13% 1342 “_ ni yrod Bos) 7 
Case (J 1) & Co (Un)-------~--. 12.50 ~- 24% 26% 1,186 20% Jan 26% Feb Kennecott Copper (Un) ...-_------- -- 106% 107% 6 oe ae i he 
Caterpillar Rep oy Co aoe eentneiaial 10 87% one 88% ‘ = 84% Jan 89% Jan Kern County Land Co 2% aces 57% S72 502 2 Fe 7} 
Celanese Coro of America-._.-_.--- _— ‘ion 27% 28% 057 2724 Jan 29°%4 Jan - ti 
Cenco Instruments Corp.-..--------- 1 ones 16% 17 370 145, Jan 1754 Jan Lear Inc 50 10142 10% 105; 375 R46 Jan 11% _ 
Certain-teed Products Corp-____------1 -- 14% 15 590 13% Jan 15% Jan Sekioneins Catan CG ps ees 1 3014 30% 30% 148 29%4 Jan 30% Jan 
Champlin Oil & Refining (Un)_----- 1 - 23% 23% 110 225% Jan 24% Jan eee SY “va ihe eee 10 60 60 230 60 Feb ... a= 
Chance peng op ogg Ml eee 204 38% 39% 377 38% Jan 41% Jan Libby McNeill & Libby wp: reasaaii, 13% = 1312 = = = =f aon 
28 “ A “ 6 A ees: F ad 5% 5¢ 54 . 5 * *¢ Vv q Wada saa it c 2 
Chic Milw St Pau! RR com (Un)-* 274, 27%, «= 208s ese Jan 30 Jan eS ee ae le Ee ee ee 
Chicago Rock Island & Pac (Un)~.._* 317 31% 32% 265 3144 Jan 33'4 Jan Lithium Corp of America__--------~- 1 a22%2 «682242 a23% 160 23 Jan 2 : 
Chrysler Corp -~----~-------------- 25 -- 50%4 2 1,281 50% Feb 55 Jan TAtrcny Fiver teton fave 1% ce 172 T7% 240 76% Jan 81% Jan 
Cities Service Co (Un) ------------. 10 ; 62% 62% 632 §934 Jan 64% Jan Lockheed Aircraft Corp new com wi_-1 30% 30% 31% 4,007 30% Feb 32% Jan 
Olary Corp -- - 3 6% 5% 648 1,404 5% Jan 6% Jan ee EK ree ° -- 20% 20% 367 2042 Jan 21% Jan 
Colorado Fuel & Iron : . sa 263% 28 2,058 24% Jan 28 Feb Lone Star Cement com (Un)--------~ 4 - 343% 34% 108 34%. Feb tg — 
Columbia Broadcasting Sys com _-2.50 -- 38% 38% 199 36% Jan 38% Jan Lorillard (P) Co (Un) --..--_------- 10 8434 8434 845% 319 79% Jan 4 Jan 
‘ ‘ 415 48c Jan 65c Feb 
Columbia Gas System (Un)__---..._ 10 23 225% 231 3,228 22 24% n MIM&MOUCoO'On ---. 1m 55c 55e 65c 174, ; 
Commercial Solvents (Un)___- oul 15% 155, 135, 195 145% = 17's - a & ~ a Be common____.._..- . a | = ring = oad o- prt — 
Commonwealth Edison ~......______ 25 eS 7 1 5 1 7% gnavox Co n)--~---------------- $4 ~- iy 
Gone ol Chollar Gould & Savage Min-_.1 67c 60c ere 50, ro +4 Jan soe. gan Martin Co -__- 3 sen th joy 3 a rt a i Feb 
Consolidated Coppermines ~ 5 1912 1912 19% 100 191 Jan 20 Jan Matson Navigation Co (Un)_--------* 5448 5342 is 3,575 4912 Feb he 
Consolidated Edison Co of N ¥ (Un)_-* 65 64% 65 1,758 64% Jan 67% Jan ep ge Bo og oy amen y 67 «67 a oii om 67 Feb 
Rights .--.--- pivmneiinpitligtia _. 42/64 49/64 } 16 cKesson obbins Inc (Un)__---- ais 7 6 
Consol Elec trodynamics _ ‘Corp- hentepanene 50¢ 342 3434 mass ber ro alt a wt Ng io Meier & Frank Go Inc_-__--------_- 10 an 17% 11% oz as rr = 
Consolidated Foods Corp com____1.33¥ 2534 25% 2534 430 23% Jan 2534 Feb Merchants Petroleum Co_...--.--- Ze «= 1.95 1.95 2.00 6,152 1.75 Jan 2 za 
Consol Natural Gas Co cap (Un)___-10 he 53%, 5$3%% 231 5334 Feb 53°%4 Feb Merck & Co Ine (Un)_-----_-~-- ~-16%50 71 71 a1 219 v1 Feb 4, 4 
Continental Can Co (Un).__---_-___ 10 ~ 545% 55 378 54% Jan 58% Jan Merritt-Chapman & Scott (Un) _--12.50 a 21 22% — be FH o rata ed 
Continentat Motors i | ere 1 11% 11 11% 970 11 Feb 115% Jan Middle South Util Ine_—..-.---------10 Fe “za ri 166.300 2c. Sak 3c. Jan 
Continental Of1 Co (Un)--------.._- 5 - 66 «66 196 62% Jan 68% Jan Mindanao Mother Lode Mines_—---p. 10 =e . a. = Bde oon 
Crane Company (On)---------_-___25 . 38% 3834 622 35°4 Jan 39 Jan Mission Develop Co (Un)___---------5 — aon oan ote 4 385s Feb 
Cresimont Oil ee einen 1 = 554 5% 200 4%4 Jan 6 Jan Mississippi River Fuel Corp___—-~- -10 a 44 sate 4 oer = = Jgagh 
Crown Zellerbacl Corp common... ] ae 56 56 906 56 Jan 60'4 Jan Monolith Portland Cement com (Un) “ oe ne “a = 4 —_ + ie 
PR mde. ef oe * 95% 95% 95% 32 94% Jan 9534 Feb Preferred (Un) --~-----.-------- 10 - bs an 2. ai San 
~ e Steel Cc of America (Un) 12% oe 30% 30% 845 2714 Jan 31% Jan Monsanto Chemical =; one cone ‘eas =. 4 333, Feb 
Cuban American Oi] Co__..________ 50¢ ve 2% 214 120 2% Jan 254 Jan Montana-Dakota Utilities (Un )------- 5 8% ss Hy 3.183 40% Feb 43% Jan 
Cudahy Packing Co (Un)___-________ 5 14% 14% 14% 660 14. Jan 15% Jan M: tcomery Ward & Co (Un)------- 40% 40% 41% ro ak bP a 
Geasies’ aaber — com (Un)_--..- RB 27% 27% 28% 1,841 273, Jan 29 «Jan Montrose Chemical ~~.....-...--~-- ; wae Fig = ase -& - ae, Jon 
ypress OF DO nrcitteciccicrn EA > 1.25 1.25 405 1.15 Jan 1.30 Jan Motorola Inc (Un) ~~~~------------~- "i og r on ; 
Decca Records Inc 50¢ Mt Diablo Co.............-----.---- 1 442 4%. 4% 2,000 414 Jan 442 Jan 
i “_ 183% 18% 1,800 18 Jan 19 Jan . 1 an 
Deere & Co (OG) ---------- 1 54% 53% 541% 515 481 Jan 55 Jan National Auto Fibres_-~------------- 1 : = ro = pa jon bats ea 
Diciorelo Fruit Corp class A_-._-__2.50 -- 13% 13% 592 13% Feb 15% Jan National Biscult Co (Un)_--------- 10 -- 53% 53% am 6 6t > ton 
Moy Bq ---——~ =~ ---- ~---2.50 14 13 14 2,991 13. Feb 1434 Jan National City Lines_....._...~--~~--- 1 "2 a tg 643 2% oe a” ton 
of gs 79 Neon aan 2.50 = 47 50 710 «43S Jan 50 Feb National Distillers 4 Chem Corp (Un) 5 3 30 20% Sa i. oe 
Dome Mines Ltd (Un)______ ei 18% 18% 18% 250 18% Jan 19% Jan National Gypsum Co (Un)-_.-------- 1 -- 63% bey on 1% Feb 
Dominguez Oil Fields Co (Un)_--____ ° 47 q 1 732 4142 Jan 47° Feb National Steel Corp (Un)___--------10 -_ 81% 61% 255 poh, po i __ 
eee ver Ine common._________ 7.50 - 13% 13% 137 12 Jan 14% Jan National Theatres Inc (Un)---------- 1 3s 2 | 6 oo TEE 
Donelne Ol ee ce Sat nnn «A8 84% 56% «= 1,203 54% Feb 59% Jan Natomas Company -----_-----_-.._- 834 9% — 2 oo on [ 
uglas Oil Co of Calif-__._.._.._.. 1 ws 7% 7% 250 7 jan 1% Jan New England Flectrie Svstem (Un) 1 oe 20% bsg 300 << an 1% Feb 
pow ~y Co ------.-----__._ § 7 77 77% 637 75% Jan 80%4 Jan New Idria Min & Chem Co___.----~~ 50¢ 1% a ri 100 4 bey en 2%, Feb 
esser Industries __.........___80@ 43% 43% 44% 715 40%4 Jan 45% Jan New Park Mining Co --~----------- 1 ~ 2M ry 1, 
DuMont Lab Inc (Allen B)____.____ i 61% 65% 65% 250 642 Jan 7% Jan N Y Central RR Co (Un)_-..----- ee els 26% 27% 560 26% Feb mo _ 
@uPont de Nemours & Co (Un) -______- 6 a208% 2208% a210% 314 214% Jan 216% Jan Niagara-Mohawk Power (Un)_-----—-* = 39% = a oes a. s one - 4 
Nordon Corp L . 
Eastman Kodak Co (Un) 10 2137% a137% j 1 2.70 2.35 2:70 4,700 2.10 Jan 2.70 Feb 
2 Mitn 24°. ooo a143%%4 168 146%4 Jan 146%4 Jan Norris Oil Co . ‘ 
Ps Pug imes. Ltd-—_-- 1 1% 1% 1% 100 % Jan 1M Jan Neett American Aviation (Un) i 40'. 40% 42%2 1,093 39% Jan on ~~ 
Ls Matural Gas__—_..__ 3 anes 37 Ye 37% 1,255 36 Jan 39 Jan North American Invest common__—___1 31 29% 31 310 24'2 Jan 34 = 
Electric ee eee tte EL RRR os ‘ei 37% 38 220 37 Jan 39% Jan 512% preferred 25 on 23 23 - 3 Jan 61% Jan 
nee ead ad & Share Co (Un)______ 5 -- 34% 34% 351 34% Jan 35 Jap Northern Pacific Rathway (Un).._...8 48% 48% 49% 645 o-1, *en 36 Jan 
Products Corp_._...______4 Bee 19% 19% 170 18%2 Jan 19% Feb Varthear Sireraft ’ %3 29% 34 4. 





Por footnotes see page 42. 
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OUT-OF-TOWN ‘MARKETS 


RANGE FOR WEEK ENDED FEBRUARY ¢ 


























































































































































Par Low High Low 
Oahu Sugar Co Ltd (Un)___________20 co 18 — Sony é a Sedan Par Low High Low ; 
OUccidentul 200 / , ~%, - «. r a : 
Ohio. Of) Coi0m . = Pe Pity 19,705 34g Jan : an ome ro - dist... —- aniz | aaie 24% 1,414 23% Jan 25% 
Olaa Sugar Co Ltd(Un)_.... _20 hi 9 7 Fred 40 Jan 44% Feb Trans World Airlines ) PS eePannE ge ° sae ri 4 ae 3,413 2742. Feb 32 
cnn -4 ‘Ghemical Corp___—_-_8 345% aes ge 8 Jan Tri-Continental ( dinin 2944 3944 401, 350,17 dan | 
Cwe Tiinois ge _, Meee RA — a8l°4 a8144 ase, 140 b Fess Jan See ‘one ee x Film (Un)_..3 38% 38%, 3954 hi 4 wn ah 
Pacific Clay Prodncts__ H 35724 22%¢ = 791 9% Jan 23% Jan Union Electric Co (Un). io 39a. *2#al26%e 145 12442 Jan 13s 
Pacific Gas & Electric common--_28 613, G1:, 62 4;on 334 Jan 3742 Jan Ynion Ol Co of Calls ae: Be a, 317 33% Feb = --35 
oe tat 238 31% «31%, 313 sac, 66M Jan 65%e Jan Pacitie Ry Co (Un)—.----10 37i¢ Sang 485% = 4499 4436 Jan 48% 
Siete, Ist preferred=—————-—--— —-35 | 288s 2am, = 397) SR San BY Jan Quion Sugar common ae ss oS ae +e a 
“ * <= 9° aa a 3 ssa; + _ Jan 28% Jan Air Lines Inc. "39 y ao 
5% red ist pfd_ 25 pot pot ae 350 25'2 Jan 273, Jan United Aircraft Corp (U2) _._-..._§: 34% = 34% 3642 728 31 Jan 3650, 
5% red ist pfd “A”... 25 b si ‘Sex 683 «25 ~=—s Jan 26 Jan United Cuban Oil Inc = 10 -- ee 663 59% Jan 62 
4.50% red 1st preferred 35° = Gee Sex $380 2544 Jan 2614 Jan United Fruit Co___ © 436 se asi 7 f'n 
4.36% red ist ES 25 2134 213, 221, 130 225% Jan 23% Jan United Gas Co (Un }. oO 13% 42% 43 1,414 4142 Jan ast 
Pacific Indemnity Co 10 67% 67% 69 225 21% Feb 225% Jan United Park City Mines Co (Un) 1 -- 839% a40 115 Jan 42% 
Pacific Industries Inc 2 is! oe 1200 6744 Feb 70% Jan U & Industries Ine common__________ 1 Ee 200 1% Jan 1% 
Pacific Corp commo @ 535% 535% 541. 6 5 Jan 534 Jan U 8 Plywood Corp. __ 55 SRT ne 12 11 287 10% Jan 11% 
$4.75 convertible preferred-———————"s iat “at 0. Sdy, JAB SB Sam Oe eae oe aria = «on oe Ss oe eee oe 
e ° : %, Jan 143% eel 7% 293 ¥, 
$4.40 preferred _........... pt Pe, 130 Jan 91 ae Universal Consol Oil. ~~ ~ [Oe 90% 6 2,902 90% Peb 98a 
$4.36 Sremeeee Gis ok % Si gat, 891, 50 8836 Feb 88%, Feb Utah-Idaho Sugar Co war 10% 48 50 1,109 Feb 52% 
Pacific Northern Airlines 1 43% 4% «45, 1pn «0s #2 Jan 8912 Feb Vanadium Corp of America (Un)_____1 he a 160 7% Jan 7% 
Pacific Oil & Gas Development___33 3c 3 2.25 3 oa 4% Jan 5% Jan Victor Equipment Co_._.______ 1 ey GF. 200: 36% Jan 42 
Pacific Petrofeums Ltd - \ es 3,300 2.25 Jan 3.00 Jan Warner Bros Pictures Inc (Un) 5 2% 30 30% 900 30 Feb 32% 
Parifie Tel & Tel common—....--~-100 187 1564, 158% 2,163 17 Feb 19% Jan Washington Water Power...» 79 2932 29% 128 2942 Feb 2942 
ES RT PT BS 100 #i : 135 135 vo 149 Jan 168 Jan Westates Petroleum new com (Un)._.2 PAE 46 46 192 46 0«=( Jan 47% 
Pan American World Airways (Un)__1 27 26 285 f 135 Feb 138 §=Jan Preferred (Un) _____ Ross. 3, on 8% 246 8 Jan 9% 
Paramount Pictures Corp (Un)_______1 47 467 47 4,487 23% Jan 30% Jan West Coast Life Insurance (Un)___-8 wr ae ee —_ 13 dan 13% 
Parke, Davis & Co (Un)______.. * a37 a37 0381. 473 46% Jan 47 Jan Western Dept Stores _2 —, 3 oe 312 42% Jan 44 
Penney (J ©) Co (Un)___... --* 2108's a108'4a1111 po 37%2 Jan 41 Jan Western Union Telegraph (Un) r+ any 14% 15% 1,635 13% Jan 15% Feb 
vanla RR Co (Un)_----------60 1675 pose @ thts 6 101 Jan 104% Jan Westinghouse Air Brake (Un) 7 oon 35 35 390 3042 Jan 5 Feb 
Pepsi-Cola (Un) 33%0 29% 295, 914 16% Feb =» 2042 Jan Westinghouse Elec Corp (Un) i250 sg aa a | | ee 
Pepsi-Cola United Bottlers________ —l % 6% 7% 730 2642 Jan 30% Jan Wheeling Steel Corp (Un)___---_____1 = ewe S| eee 7 son 
Pfizer (Chas) & Co Inc (Un).-- ~~~ wie. ne 5%@ Jan 14 Feb Williston Basin Oil Exploration___-_1 : _ oe 190 56% Jan 59% Feb 
Furies Botee Corp (Un)-—————aig Gh ts GN | ie Come (ons gee aaa alge OU eke 
eM oo 931: in Ye Jan 65 Jan eolworth :F W) ¥ + a 4 33. : 
Philippine Long Dist Tel (Un)———-p. o 5) *3 a. 7 oe Yellow ‘Cab Co common.-——- ~~ =| nh = m5 54% Jan 3% Jan 
1 etrowum Co.- __.____e : Sees an Tv F Pref a 3 > = Fy 
Procter & Gamble Co (Un)_~~~~~~~ 3... ae 2.412 47% Jan Sits Feb Youngstown Sheet & Tube (ns “ i ssant 180 23% Jan 23 Jan 
Puget Sound Pulp & Timber...~~~~~~3 aoa amen — 74% Jan 77 Jan Zenith Radio Corp (Un)____________ 1 -~— 128% 128% 2990 126 Jan 128% Feb 
ange _ a @ a61l™%4 aGO',4 a61%% 267 aoe joo i Be anal eee = — ent 268 183 Feb 183 Feb 
Pure n B an %3 Jan 
Ete pet amerie wt walt wot BR dee Philadelphia-Balti 
neorpora 7 Yq 211, ; . 50. Jan I del hi B it 
pole eat Se $5 RES Bee Be ie madelpma Malimore stock Exchange 
ster Ee ERI 50¢ 4 o s Jan 66 Jan 2 
Republic Aviation Corp (Un)-—---___1 = ghd ani ane % Jan 1 Jan Alan Wood Steel common = Low #igh Low High 
pepatiie teeny = (Un )——__________50¢ a an 3560 by _ 28% Jan American Stores Co__.......____ : yt “ae et 4,721 24 Jan 35% Feb 
rp (Un). 971% Ve 72! Ye Jan Me Jan Americ % © Saat =. ae 
Saha fo HA retary a eral corporation ie ee et 
See Ae gS uraaeaniag 1 = re H , v4 Jan an Atlantic Cit “4 ‘8 8 717 30% Jan 
Sera as ry OB me ans Hades | iE altima Hein tg Se ae as HR Gale Be 
“e  Sarwcaunsenysys th By, : 4 Jan “4 Feb = a 14% 785 
Baie ee Ge talus ae eS Bankers Secur Cory 8. ame pia ap | Mh OB 828 Jan Be Jan 
Rheem Menutecturing Go. ————-g “GRAMS © 2701s Jan 103, Jun © Budd Company 3s 2% ln 8 6oom fy ko ae 
oe - 2 Jan ampbell Soup Co 5 511, 4 Jan 21% Jan 
Richfield Oil Corp_ 1 . 1.00 1.05 12,950 96c Jan 1.05 Se 1.80 52% 51% 53% 408 ¥, 4 Ja 
Rockwell-Standard Corp (Un)________ 5 —r "St 102% _ 99% Jan 106% Jan Curtis Publishing Co 3 tS Oe OK See 5034 Jan 35%, Jan 
Rohr Aircraft common new___._____ oy 221, 33: 4 468 29%4 Jan 33% Feb Delaware Power & Light cor 3 =o 14% 15 375 14% Feb 165% Jan 
Royal Dutch Petroleum Co (Un)__-20g _-— 4652 23 1,211 21% Jan 23% Jan Duquesne Light Me common..13% 58 5742 59 353 574 Feb 61% Sen 
Ryan Aeronautical Co 1 37 37 }- yt 45% Jan 50 Jan Electric Storage Batiery..........ie ade sete Et 5 2,567 25% Jan 26% Jan 
¥ “4 Jan 3956 Jan Ford Motor Co 3 ~ 2 606 38% Jan 40% Feb 
ied Wee Beets me : . Foremost Dairies _-_-_____........ 2 pong hp aev 796 50% Jan 56% Jan 
Safeway Stores Inc ——-1.66% 39 + IE 125 16 Jan 16% Jan ponetal Acceptance Corp --__________J > itm ia” 3p be a ae 
St Louls-Sen Pramiscs iy (Gn o 2% sea f ten “a ee Genera] Motors Corp_____-_____ 1.66% 46%, i - i ie ae 
ie deaee fener ee ct —_-- 23 231% 645 21% Jan 23%» Feb Gimbel Brotiers -__---_- ~~ -" as ao. a a Si = Jan 
San Diego Gas & Elec com_____ 10 P+, Pe. em sae 43% Jan 48 Feb pe ory py Co vic_——_--______-4 7 18 ag 19 130 7% Jen is en 
5% preferred _._....._ ll 8 a4 78 ,661 26% Jan 27% Jan 8 oal & Navigation ----.~-10 10%, 10% 1, oo ond 
Sapphire Petroleums Ltd 1 ik 5 Fy o 2 a wo — 21'2 Feb fo aoa ey a RIA aR ne : 18% 1842 20° sii 18% Son d0% Jen 
venley ustries (Un ii, y tz 16 ij Jan 1% Jan ee 343, 3, . 
Schering Corp (Un) we G7 ie te 44% Jan Sennsalt Ghernteais Corp a ae Go%, 73% 340608 Jen 7% Jun 
ott Paper Co 1 54% Y%4 055% 4 Jan 59% Jan j= ‘mnsait Chemicals Corp__—_____.___ 76% 7414 76% 1 "4 fs 
Seaboard Finaifee Co 1 23% a3 nate 128 7344 Jan «= 75%4 Jan penneylvenia Power & Light sg 55° 56% 1,924 68° Fee be” San 
Bears Roebuck & Co . 8 37a 24%, 683 23% Jan 24% Jan ennsylvania RR ---—----—--____. 50 17 16% 17% 31000 16% Feb 20% Jen 
Servel Incorporated (Un)... 4 vn “ote “a 2,431 39% Jan 45% Jan rp tae Peeric common—_____. . 51% 49% 51% 5,675 48% Ja: : ith Feb 
Servomechanisms Inc ___ 20¢ +) a4 250 9% Jan 1042 Jan fladelphia Transportation Co_____- 10 8% 8% 9% 10,967 % Jan ‘oa mn 
Sharon Steel Corp (Un)__------__-_* ta ae 115 9% Feb 10% Jan Phileo Corp --—__. 3 23% «©2344 25% 1504 om 2. 
Shasta Water Co (Un)-___________ 2.590 # oan a 408 36% Jan 47% Feb | A ear Electric PoW@p common_____ 10 -- 2842 29% 2,191 27% Jan 3014 = 
Shell Transport & Trading N ¥ shrs 78 8 621 6% Jan 8 Feb regress Mig Co_.uai.-—-——-—-..__1 . 15% 15% ‘575 1414 Ba, Feb 
Biegler Corp ine - 20% 20% 985 20% Feb 22 Jan Public Service Electrlg & Gas com_-_* 39% 3914 40% % Jan gee ory 
Signal Ol] & Gas Co Class A. : ai 713 32% 132-274 Jan 33 Jan ene a Co comma —e «2a 33% «= ate Pen 24% Jan 
Preferred ____ oe ee 5,499 37% Jan 4334 Jan SuSr VO... — ~---* 13% 73% 75 540 72% J 3a 
Sinclair Of Corp (Un) pcberabe = aoe 106 = 23% Jan 25% Jan Smith Kline & French Lab__-__33%0 993, 9914 101% 627 9734 Jan bata Jon 
in 5 , ’ 104% Jan 
Smith-Corona-Marchant Ine _-_._-___ 5 66% 67% 1,050 63 Jan 6714 Feb Gouth Jersey Gas Co 5 ~~ 4412 48% 385 44% Feb 4 
Goagute tna oe cee 3s at oft 469 -20—s Feb 21% Jan one OB Co * 63% 62% 64% 79162 gan 6544 Jan 
Solar Aircraft Co 1 20% 307, Soe we 4 a 61% Jen ‘of Columbi a Pes 
: Ye ', , : S.-W. <a ~———<- 
a = 7 a Co commen.38 60% 60i— 607, 3,062 >" _— eu = United Corp ______. RTE Gis Sue i 4 5 Jan 46 Feb 
ise ——«é...... on -~ Fe +4 este 152 50 Feb 52% Jan poe Improvement__________ 13% 53 50. 5344 653 483, we 53% — 
Southern Calif Gas Go pid series A_ ae -- a 8 242 = 21% Jan 23% Jan ston Gas Light eommon_-__. . aa 50% 51% 191 - 47% Jen 51%, 
oo peek == ene: 30% 305% 1,608 30% Jan 313%, Jan Woodward & Lothrop common____ ___10 * 58% 59 120 57 ™ Jan 59 ro 
Southern Calif Petroleum sidan 5% ee Fe og as ome 30% gan BONDS 
as & 5 SSE a 5 235% 034% 035% re sate - 3” yen Baltimore T it © 
Southern Pacific Co 2 +44 ; 2 gan : an prcertonnts inten Hosen Rn 3% 
Southern Railway Co SS eeeepeamnasNe PP 6444 66% 4,688 63%4 Jan 6942 Jan ————_——- r 8342 84 $1,500 83 Jan 84 Jan 
Southwestern Public Service__---_.- 1 en ae iano on oe 
-Rand Corp 506 -~ 224 i4 2 Jan 2%, Jan 
me zo 25); seoe MM eo 24s lish Stock Exch 
ected en gota - ee 420 10% Feb 1136 Jan ur C ange 
Standard Brands Inc aa <a 7 .. 18 22% Jan 27 Peb Par Low High High 
Standard Oil Co of California_____.6% ate’ prs, 066% 18100 a-- i .-- Allegheny Ludlum Steel... ee 1 49%; 90 A 77 Big: ae 
Standard Oll Co (ind) ms a: yt4 ane 6,461 57% Feb 62 Jan Apollo Industries Inc ~.__......--_5 “8 7% 3. 1,801 55% San “ae on 
Standard Oil Co of N J (Un) 9 54%% 5444 551, oar HH Jan 49'%4 Jan Armstrong Cork Co ....-...2.._.._-1 ok 37% 371 "115 36% Jan 3835 a 
Standard Oil (Ohio) (Un)... io Ms on ps , i Feb 59 Jan Blaw-Knox Co -10 40 38% 40 157 37 Jan 40 Feb 
Stanley Warner Corp (Un)-----------5 2334 = 94; - +g Jan 64 Feb Columbia Gas System -..___-._._.1 23% 2234 231% 155 22% Jan 24% J 
Statham Instruments : ~. ase th, pe b Jan 24% Feb Duquesne Brewing Co of Pgh_..._..-5 814 812 B% 1,137 7% Jan 8% — 
Stauffer Chemical Co common. i0 104 ton tat : 230s Jan 26%4 Jan Duquesne Light Co new —....._____- 5 2512 25% 26 1,259 25% Feb % Jan 
emmy | Drug Inc _(Un)------_--_____ 5 45 Pips ro —" on  # | ee seman lg oe agree 8.50 37% 37% 38% 138 «3546 Jan sei ose 
<< h Le ine (in)... i ome oan dant 7 12 Jan arbison Walker Refractories___.r~7% aa 4534 46 130 445% J M, 
Studebaker Packard : SE > ‘ 100 @-.  -_. TK py thonadl Horne (Joseph) a Tf ay ry 7s 46% Jan 
Sunray Mid-Continent Oi] (Un) 1 = 44 we oaie 5,089 13%2 Feb 1542 Jan Mine Me oa 1 - = ie fh. + Jon 35 
Sunset International Petroleum------1_ 4% 4% "4% py Rg te OE ns MatCO COPD enn nnn — © 15% 16. 141 14% Jan ieee 
uperior "oN" > ana 25 he ae 4 Ms 4 8 Dn. era orp_—~—--~---.---_-~ bd oo 1} 1% \% 
Swift & Co (Un) - a1999 gg ‘ 19 1835 Jan 1840 Jan Pittsburgh Brewing Co common __2.50 35% 3% 34% 2.738 3g ro 3% J 
Avivania Electric Products 9 88 or 60° 6 667 = 35% ‘Jan 37% Jan Pittsburgh Plate Glass -_-._______..10 77% 7642 78% ‘291 74%4 Jan 84%, Jan 
TXL Oil Corp (The) (Un)... im i 24: 536 59% Jan 63% Jan Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt Corp_....___1 _ 8 BY 60 Jan Bi 
TelAutograph Corp ...._...... 1 er , 190 22% Jan 244% Feb Plymouth Oil Corp......o.....___ 5 : 28% 281% 20 27% Jan ‘4 Jan 
Tennessee Gas Transmission_------8 3512 35% 36%, 2,595 9 Feb 10 Jan Reymer & Bros ---..-...... 6 3% 4 30 3% Feb + oon 
Texas Co (Un) 28 ... a aan 2,537 35%% Feb 38 = Jan Rockwell-Standard Corp —...________ «es 32% 33% 364 29% Jan 33% es 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co (Un) ~ — 225, 295; bt 919 83 ’ Feb 865, Jan Ruud Manufacturing ..........____5 : 53g 6534 37 Jan 6% 
tron ine commen... 500 oe <2 vB 1,873 21% Jan 235, Jan United Engineering & Fdry Co____-_5 193% 1934 20¥Y 37 ny 
-_—--- 217% 20 2 2,749 19% J 22. Fe - 5% ; 6. 0 | 8% Feb coe 
$1.25 preferred _. eee as rr 4 eo , @ Jan 22 eb U S Glass & Chemical._.........___1 55 5% 6 1,600 Y, P 
ee wt = a23', a24'% 180 23% J 927 , E a an 4 i , 5% Feb 642 Jan 
Thriftimart Inc } 414 36 1.027 so7e oan 23% Jan Westinghouse Air Brake.._________ 10 432% 32% 32% 469 32% Jan 35% Jan 
027 32'%2 Jan 36 Jan Westinghouse Electric Corp__.____12.50 72% 72% 75% 462 71 Jan 76 #§©Jan 
RANGE FOR WEEK ENDED FEBRUARY 6 
Montreal Stock Exchange sgnew-s fr ae 1484 edn 148g 
gnew-Surpass Shoe _. mf, 14% 14% 14% 200 12% Jan 14% Jan 
Prices Shown Are Expressed in Canadian Dollars Aluminium Lid ° ante Hy sont oa aan a a 22 gan 
: : 29% % % 27, 29 %e 32% Jan 
STOCKS —— — Pi... me oye BS Can 4% 2 ax, 2 8% 45 20% Jan 21% Jan 
, G eS : 21% 
‘ Per Sale Price of Prices Shares Range Since Jan. 1 Anglo Canadian Pulv pfd ---~-----50 - 52% 53 *150 5034 Jan 33 Peb 
point Gitiiie. A ae Low High Low High Anglo Can Tel Co 4'2% pfd__._____50 imi 43 43 125 41% Jan 43 Jan 
aie Torsemagee commen 30% i. 40 300 gate tango Pe» AERC Lad common.” ==) aoe Sk) dan 3 Pu 
Acadia- Atlantic @uger commen ; : 7 33% don 23% Jan B66 xd... 30 eS a «1% 0 < Goo a aed 
ea foo ------ << 1 an 11% me foo. eee a... Sey aa an 
Bi =<% . 21 221 40 20% Jan 213, -— prey hy e 35% 834% 35% 2,305 32% Jan 35% Jan 
Atlar . 2814 284% 29% 1,250 25% Jan 29% Feb 








For footnotes see page 42. 
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CANADIAN MARKETS 


RANGE FOR WEEK ENDED FEBRUARY 6 































































































Par Low High Low High Par Low High Lo H 
Bailey Selburn 5%% pfd_ a23 a23%2 100 ‘ ne 
sana ae ay ec: at Labatt Limited (John )-- - 29% {28% 29% 9 
— Canadian National_______ 10 59% 57 59% 1,831 57 Jan 61% Jan Laurentide Acceptance class A__----- ° pee 12'a om + aE -_ a aad 
bauk = _— 55% 53 55% 5,319 53 Feb 56 Jan Lewis Bros Ltd ° == -. 10%3 1044 200 10'2 Jan : Jan 
as ere Sa te ge A a 1.376 65% Jan 6714 Feb same Ss Lowvents Log Se 3042 30 3042 525  29%2 Jan 30% Feb 
. . J 5.15 Jan 50 Ja MacMillan & Bloedel class B---------© 42... 41% 3 ; , 
Banque Provinciale <Canada).___._.16 a 35% an 3.171 34% Jan 2 oe Masszy-rerguson common maoreenz a 12 iste si‘Seo 10%, ye 3% ns 
. . . y 15 Jan 5.15 Jan 124" 130 2,89: i 
ay oe etme & Paper class A a4 ~ Ree 51 51 120 47% Jan 51 Jan Mersey Paper 5%% pfd_____- Sqn 48 - 48 482 ooD tits a tO % oo 
aan Poe - 33 33% 105 26% Jan 3342 Jan Mitchell (Robt) class A_------------- * ~- 11 1142 550 ll Feb 12 Jan 
} ae iors —88 4242 41% 42% 12,622 41 Jan 423, Feb Class B ---.~-_----~--»+ --------- : 2.75 .2.75 00 1,500 2.75 Feb 3.30 Jan 
54%% preferred rH a 620 43% Jan 45 Jan Molson Breweries Ltd class A----_--_-* 2544 "2544 26%2 1075 22% Jan 2? Jan 
pease: Paner - 60 - 49% 49% 250 49% Jan 50% Jan Class B -_-- ° 264% . 25% 26% 1,438 227_ Jan 26% Jan 
; = —f 6% 6% 6%. 13,651 6 Jan 6%_ Feb Preferred ---——-—~-~--~-----~---- 40 40%, -, 4042 40% 855. ~ 40'« Jan 4084 Eeb 
British American Bank N ewe” 6% 6 6% 7,382 6 Jan 6%, Jan : e__- + 18446". 1B 18% “io 17°, Jan 19% Jan 
~y ote Co__.__ ai 47 «(47 100 45 Jan 47 Feb Montreal Trust ~---- - 5 ,AT. . AB. Al 275 46 Jan 300s Jan 
were ba mentee common.__-. * 44 435% 44% 7,843 39% Jan 44% Jan & Co common___—----------- ° _. “288@ 28% “730° 27) Jan 2834 Jaw 
442% preferred cum red pfd.100 287% 8742 a87'2 120 86% Jan 88 Jan 4%%o preferred - 100 i ogi 95 150 94 Jan 25 (Jan 
5% prete _..50 pf 41% 41% 15 40 Jan 4124 Feb teel Car Corp common____-_° 18% ‘18% 19 1,440 16 Jan 2 Feb 
5% paren no 50 _—_ €% 47 330 46 Jan 47. +Feb Niagara Wire Weaving_------.--_-_- v 1442 1442 1442 45 14 Jan 14% Feb 
Foie - 50 -- 9% 50 890 49% Jan 50 Jan Class B ----_-------_-__--------- * 148—.. ¢ 1435 14%» 135 13. Jan 14%. Feo 
— Columbie Porest Products.__..° 14% 13% 147% 4,660 12% Jan 147, Fev Noranda Mines Ltd td -56%2 5612 5712 4,611 52's, Jan 372 Feb 
tte — 38% 38% 39 5,771 35% Jan 40 Jan Ogilvie Flour Mills common_-__---.© =~ -_ 5, 4234." 43 195 42 Jan 4454 Jan 
as > ann elephone.._._.88 40%  40%2 42 5,823 40% Jan 45 Jan 7% preferred ----_-_---------- 100 -- 14412°144%2 33 «132 2 «Jan 14442 Feb 
. apa ; 1.65 1.55 1.90 11,162 1.50 Jan 1.90 Feb Ontario Steel Producfs common____-_* w-— , » 2622 .2612 1,000 2514. Jan 6% Jan 
Bruck Mills Ltd class A~ 13% 13% 14% 1,640 13% Jan 147% Jan Pacific Petroleums_——. 3 16%’. “16% 17%." “"3,501" 1624 Feb 18% Jan 
@uilding Produste e 09.90 09.00 29.50 138 de Jan 9 Jan ae SS 8- sae: Siete 2.845 31% Jan 4442 Feb 
Bulolo 2 38% 2 7¥_ Jan 39 Jan war aesann nn een aman : 4 3142 “S75” 3 33 
Gold Dredging. ..........__.J 5 aed 4.25 4.25 200 4.00 Jan 4.25 Feb €% . peeferre@ —........._______-100 a106%2 210612 5 Fs, . mor nat = 
Placer Development _____.__-__-_____ 1 _.- 10% 1074 200 1042 Jan 10% Jan 
ene 87 85% 89 1565 79 Jan 89 Feb Sean Soe ae e «39% 3TH 39% 1,365 3642 Jan 39% Jan 
AE PSS NG: 100 is 101 101 25 99% Jan 101 Feb Power Corp of Camada___......---_-_° 6642. .. 65 6642 1,405 6142 Jan 564% Feb 
31.30 common. 34% CO4% 5 2,861 ai tan oe Premium Iron Ores 200 --, . 0%. "S% 1,700 -~4%@ Jan 6% Jan 
a a 31 37 34 =. 2s 28% Jan 4% ce Poh a hos i00 = gp nee a ROWS - get aa 
wade Lasting’ eee ah ah MBNA TAN 3tss Sah provincial Zranamowy common? 118g Se 8a Jat Ba 
ah % ao Ec 5 “3° oat 72 «72 81 70% Jan 72 Feb ates a Gas_- 1 a 20 = 2,094 20 «Feb 22% Jan 
Canada Steamship ere -- a a i 25% Jan ER ices energie «SNe a a 
re -- an an ee 
Pp ne 12.50 was 12 12 1,225 11 Jan 12% — Roe (A V) (Canada) common-..---._* 12% 12% 13 13,763 12 Jan 13% Ja 
Canedian Bank Ommerce..__._.§..18 561% 553%4 56% 7,861 54 Jan 5614 Feb 5% preferred _--.—----..-.---- 100 100 - 10010042 465 9912 Jan 100" Feb 
Bre 485 4.70 4.85 13,670 4.40 Jan 4.85 Feb Rolland Paper class A-------------- ¢ 27% 27 2712 150 21 Jan 1S Feb 
Canadian werlegs common... 38% 38 39% 4,265 35% Jan 394 Jan 4%, % - preferred -...---—-.----~- 100 {= 80 80 50 “80 Feb 30 Feb 
Canadian British Aluminum____e = *%: 2% 610 35% Jan 3842 Feb Royal Bank of Canada 1%. ..2 1634. 7834 - 5,317 75% Jan + Paty 
Class A warrants 13% 13 13% 905 12% Jan 15 Jan Royalite Oil Co Ltd common__------__ ® 10% -10% 11 1,275 “10% Feb 11% Ja 
Class B warrants 7 -- 5.50 5.50 100 5.30 Jan 5.50 Jan Preferred -- 25 - a22 a22 oe ee a ee 
Ca:scian Bronze common. ° -- 84.25 04.25 20 4.50 Jan 4.50 Jan St Lawrence Cement class A-..,----© LT. 1642.17 1,540 16% Feb 17% Jan 
Canadian Canner class A_ ° -- 24% 25 696 24% Feb 25 Jan St Lawrence Corp common ones 18% 17% 18% 8,790 1642 Jan 42% Feb 
Canadian Celanese enemas -- 014% 014% 50 14% Jan 14% Jan 5% preferred. ~ 100: was tems 99 ‘250 «98 Jan 99" Feb 
$1.75 series COMMER nn? 19 18% 19 1,950 18% Jan 20 Jan Selada-Shirriff-Horsey common -----° 38. 35% 38% 1,885 30% Jan 38% Feb 
$1.00 series 25 32% 32 32% 180 29% Jan 32% Jan Warrants -————— ----= 24. 24 2442 210 17‘ Jan 24%2 Feb 
Canadian Chem & “— 18 18 100 18 Jen 18 Jan Shawinigan Water « Power common__? 31%: - 3142 -3344 6,222 31% Jan 35 . Jan 
c lian Con rc oases A ae 9% 8% 9% 950 8% Jan 9% Jan Series A 4% preferred---__ ~------50 Al, 41. Al%: -175- -- --40---dan 43 Jan 
Canadian Fa aes Morse. pesme - £83.00 23.00 > @aen ae 6. oe Sherwin Williams. of Canada com-_--_® to 51% ‘5278 326 46°4 Jan 52% ‘Feb 
Canadian — - ; 27% 28 425 25 Jan 28 «Feb 19 WOE e~recn-a~- seo - = 00 »-- >, 1364213612 10 86132 = ©6Jan 136%2 Feb 
Canadian Hydrocarbons e —- 13% 13% 5,200 13% Feb 14% Jan Sicks’ Breweries common ° - 36 36 28 32%2 Jan 36 Jan 
a 1% 1% 8% 205 1% Jan 8% Jan Voting trust certificates_........--- * +35¢~e%.. 435 35% 200 30% Jan 35% Jan 
Pretesred __.._._ common_________e 18 16 20 18,816 15% Jan 20 =~-Feb 6% preferred —.- at anal 4.95 4.95 5.00 5 4.90 Jan 5.00 Jan 
International Power________° == 877% al7¥e 1 78% Jan 80 Jan sim 2 34% 34 3434 1,505 32% Jan 744, Jan 
Prefe 7 2 3 2 2,266 20% Jan 24 Jan Sta d Structural Steel__.....--~-- * ll ll 12 2,245 11 Feb 12 «Feb 
Canadian Locomotive 5 6% 46% 47 786 46 Jan 47% Jan Steel Co of Canada._-_----___------ ° _. Te 5,595 68'2 Jan 76 Jan 
Canadiar 21 ———_—,. "e 14 14 #614 25 13% Jan 14 Feb Steinbergs class A__-_---~----~----- 1. +25¥es. 2348 .25% 12,680 23'4 Jan 251% Feb 
5% preferred _____ 100 29% 29 29% 5,228 2742 Jan 291% Feb 5%%o preferred --..-----~------ 100 ~— +» 101% 101% “15 ~=—«:101%4 Jan 101% Jan 
iu, , ~~ _ 101 101 55 100 Jan 101 Feb Texaco Canada Ltd___-_.-.-._---~--- * 68% 68 69 655 68 Feb Feb 
Canadian Pacific Raliway----@ 91 3ait 3373 480 11% Feb 11% Feb Toronto-Dominion Bank 19 53%: -52-5342. 690 .51.- Jam 58% Feb 
Canadian Petrofina Lté 4 29% 29% 29% 4,820 28% Jan 30% Jan Trans Canada Pipeline_________--_--_ © 27%: .. 27% 29% 3,794 2734 Feb 31 Jan 
Canadian Vickers preferred. ° 13% 12% 13% 610 12% Feb 141% Jan Triad Oils The Sa? ° 560 5:60 5.85 2,165 4.70 Jan 3.85 Feb 
sler Corp 23 ¥2 23% 23% 500 22%, Jan 23% Jan United Steel Corp_-__-__.---------~-- ©* al2's #12 a12%4 "295 10%4 Jan 12% Jan 
4 zz 49% 49% 200 49% Jan 497% Feb Walker Gooderham & Wortse__-__.— > -36% +35 3642 2,975 34 Jan 3642 Feb 
(‘B 3) Bauipment________s 12% 12% 13% 732 12% Jan 14% Jan Webb & Knapp (Canada) Ltd_.......1 -. ., + 3.96~° 3.95 4,325 3.55 Feb 3.90 Jan 
Combined Enterprises “ 10% 9% 10% 3,785 9% Feb 15% Jan Weston: (Geo) class A-------.~------ ® 39° -38 40% 850 34%2 Jan 40% Feb 
Consolidated mada. —. 11% 11% 11% 145 11 Jan 12 Jan EES EEE CAT ISES 8 18 18%. 200 18 Jan 8% Feb 
Consolidated a Smeiting___° 22% 21% “225% 5,790 20% Jan 22%), Beb 4420 preferred ae -100 39 3812 39%, 600 34'2 Jan 39% Feb 
Consumers Glass 4 Bie 3.00 4.10 14,120 2.25 Jan 4.10 Feb Zeliers Limited common-_-----------~ ° od 36 3642 130 36 «Jan 9% Jan 
Corbys class a. — pes Erte ai = 33 jan oi Jon 4%2% preferred ~--_------------- -50 -. . 4552 4542 25 6 Je 4g Jan 
PRSORE ve aE Cok Ge aie: 4 / y 2Jan ewe, OE, See ee | ai aS. “om "ra eae 
Crown Cork & Seal Go.—-s “sia sete «= 40 Sete Feb =O Jan 
ac c an 4 72 an s 
- sal Us ee Se Canadian Stock Exchange 
vis 
pos leather pe see PF RRRARRE Cem . - a4.25 24.25 25 4,00 Jan 4.25 Jan The t , 
agg Ro =a 34% 34 341, 4305 33% San sa on e transactions fer Friday, February ’6, on this Exehange were not received in 
nm ma ; ~- 11% 11% 200 11% Feb 1344 Jan time for publication. However, prices. for the more active securities are included 
Dominion Coal 6% preferred © 23 22% 23% 6490 21% Jan 24 Jan 
= agp nen 4 -------28 sets Tey  7M% 235 Tis Feb 8% Jan Prices Shown Are Expressed in Canadian Delars 
Dominion Dairies common_........__¢ 220 21% 22 625 19% Jan 22 Feb Friday Week’s Sales 
Rights —_ —. a. 642 Jan 7 Jan STOCKS Last Range for Week 
minion Foundri & Bedi. - “a Po Pr 2,537 7% gan B50 Jan Sale'Prige. of Prices. Shares Range Since Jaa..1 
Dominion Giass common 100. 101% 101% "195 101. Jan 101% Jan Hse ign, Hie Low High 
7% preferred - 90 90 = 92 525 88 Jan 92. Feb Abitca Lumber & Timber--------___° 52c_ ~ “50c ~ S2e 36,700 40e Jan 60¢ Jan 
ie 1A es 10 Soa 14.14 118 . oo 14% 3 Anglo-Can Pulp & Paper Mills Ltd___* Sa 39 41 620 3742 Jan 41 Feb 
Dominion Stores Ltd © 21% «21%-21% «= 1,967 20 Jan = 22% Jan op ~~ emcee manana ae een? SO Sle — Se P98 Pet 
i. © 88% 88% 901% 1105 84% Jan 90% Feb Arcan Corp Ltd--_----__------____- e “L. | '"1,95 -°1.95 200 1.60 Jan 1.95 Feb 
Redeemable preferred 33% 15% Hs =e 30,443 14% Jan 1619 Jan Detterte. Hosiery Co Lei. eS 05 Sa tr = x ae en ee ee ‘had od 
‘inmeteibane nies ie Vg Vs Mr F seq auiidibeavmescbans as al.75°al1.7 50 2.00 Jan 2.00 Jan 
fot extile common * Ww% 1% 11% 8.390 ea oe hr Canada & Dominion.Sugar Co Lta__--* s_. - °526 “26% 1,300 ~ 2542 Jan °7 Jan 
gp —-8% 18% 17% 185 1615 15% Jan 18%, Pen Canada Flooring Co Ltd class B_---- 1 *#soe alte al5te 20 14%2 Jan 14% Jan 
ont Bn ry ‘ id a40 a40 240 58 ia r+ 8 As Canadian Dredge & Dock Co Ltd_---_ ? ne 27%3 30 1,690 25'2 Jan 30 §©Feb 
Le a d 21% 20% 2112 2,166 19% Jan 211; “ws Canadian General Investment Ltd___* Jo a3342'a3342 5 3342 Jan 33% Jan 
ce preterred (1966)—~———----—- 50 = a7 a5 “— 2” we age Camedion Ingersel Rend Co Lid___-° ee ee 36 44 Jan 43% Jan 
— 7M Can Marconi Co_-_--~------__- 1 -6 6 6} 2,760 5 Jan a% Ja 
gel vane - -—- 27% 27% 110 ar” jen 28 oo Canadian Power & Paper Inv Ltd_---¢ Bale Nabe | 1,180 6%_ Jan 7 Jen 
Eddy Pape oe?” eee 20 pr, 54% 54% 50 54. Sam 54% = seem Seana, Ovioa” A__* _.” ~* 2,00 - 2.00 25 1.00 Jan 2.00 Jan 
=» a 18 anadi o Ltd__--_ f bs 50* 52% 
Enamel & Heating Prod class 4---.° 5M 5M 5% | ~~ ie tae “ — Products Ltd class A_._.* ° 244 aad = 41 P — 44 ¥2 a 
— 176 1.75 7 2 = aam—s -- | _-54 : eS aoe %: 
metabvodks (T H) 4.16% pid_—-___-2g is is 19 — boas 4 ar pied Consolidated Div. Standard See pid__* > a30 - a3e * a_- 9 a ‘ . 2% 
Pord Motor Co. ee ae oat 485 22% Jan 24 Jan Consolidated Paper Corp Ltd... 44) "43% ° 45 = «-5,637. 484 Jan & Feb 
a 5 050% 050% 253 150 5136 Jan 33% Jab Consumers Gas : ae | | =" GO%e 36%% 13,500 3442 Jan 37 «=6Jan 
Praser Cos Lid com wanna 154% 15% 15% = 6,282 s4%G Jan «= «15% David & Frere Limives glasa A Seen a Soe iy ee 
' mon_ 34%, 33 3454 31525 > tag eae Soar David & Frere Limitee class A__---~- 59 ites 50 44°%4 Jan 438 Jan 
French Petroleum pid ° 8.55 8.55 8.55 1300 8.88. Jan 3.68 aie Dominion Engineering Works Ltd__.~- FS 20 20 250 19. Jan 20 Jan 
aa a= = ; ete commos_———_—____ 39 38% 39 2'005 37% Jan o 3 Dominion Oilcloth & Linoleum Co Ltd * teeta geg + 46 2,000: .-44 Jan 47 Jan 
54% preferred _ 4 - | 70 4100 «an 103 Jan sate gre d Power 7% pfd_----- 100 “ 110% 112 20 «1110'S Jan 112 Feb 
apenaggs ae cnewe oanqnagpeenes Gee 7 . Se end @c 74e 600 65c Jan 
pein ~ ~oh 58 58 593% : oa = _ = ~~ Ford Motor Co of Gan.class A.__-.__ ° 57° "113% «124 1,545 108 Jan 124 Feb 
General Steel Wares comm % <- a47%2 04712 "50 47% Jan ot Sen Hubbard Felt Co Ltd class A pfd_____ . = 5020 125 20 Feb 20 Feb 
at Getersed on_-_-- -- 13% 125% 131% 1.794 i. oe ‘ 4 Jan Investment Foundation 6% conv pfd_50 <t 36° «56 35 55'2 Jan 56 Feb 
A yer 100 85 85 7s os. Pes a Feb Lambert (Alfred) Inc class A_--.----1 - i2 12 1,270 10'2 Jan 2 Feb 
Grea Fhe eee Se vouns trust * in 9% 91% 330 9% Feb y, 2 Lowney Co Ltd (Walter M)--..~-_--- _ : “2992 31% - 150 2912 Feb 3 Jan 
Gypsum Lime & Alabasti “ 3842 39% 1,203 6. J ph 4 MacLaren Power & Paper Co_--______* 22 gg 83 400 82 Feb a 
ome Off class A =. 2 42 43%. 211893 37% Jan a MeColl Frontenae Oil : 
19% 19% 20 ies Cues 
§ Beate P 18% 1834 193% = om - = ree Texaco Canada Ltd 
— = common____. - 43% 43% 45 763 = Sa as 4 ro Meichers Distilleries Ltd 6% pfd____10 wa B44 1s *144 5 146 14%4 Jan 15% Jan 
mad tred p a 41 41 245 40 Jan “a (3 Mexican Light & Pow Co Ltd com_13.50 a2 Méhe 14% 100 14% Feb 14% Feb 
ee. nk 4 62 61% 623% 1.856 57% Jan 62% jan Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co_..__._5 °35 © "-384/35% 1,711 3344 Jan 35% Feb 
do preterred eas, 86418 11 11% 4265 11 Feb 12a, Jan — 148 common o 6 “$8 9648 460 892 Jan 9542 Feb 
perene 25 - 22%, 2215 ‘ise 0 28% See — Mount Royal Dairies Ltd____-__-____ ° = 9 FR - Tle 250 7\2 Jan “T Jan 
Tobacco of Canada © 44% 44% 44% «= 7,156 44% Jan 40 46 5@ J Silseainee Lake a Pomee-Ge isk oS + ey + tg 
m eo = com._.8 14% 14% 14%, 3507 13% Jon by y an Newfoundland Light & Power Co Ltd_10 chee ~ “47 49 755 46°, Jan as Feb 
A rred —-——_--_________ 4.68% Pied 5% 5% "300 514 Jan Si, —— Pac Atlantic Canadian Investm't Co_-1 _  a6% aG%s a ee Ris = ‘eam 
‘etrants ce oomenea 3642 39 4,750 3614 Jan 39% J Power Corp of Canada 442%. 1st pid_50 #1 4i%e -435- 40'2 Jan 43 «Jan 
sound : 13% 13 13% 235 iz Feb rt hee Jae 6% non cum part 2nd pfd--__-._. 50 -- a72% a74 26 72 Jan 75 .Jan 
— : P S bad 90% 90% 125 90 Jan O14 pond Premier beard my a EEE ° - ‘* 4.75. 4.80 1,100 4.50 Jan 4.90 Jan 
gee Powders— m +, va 18% 965 17% Jan 20% Jan AE tae atte rE re 1136 113, 0D 1?e Feb 2 om 
on nen rn ae UF a23 a23 $30: preferred*——_.___. -1...-~.2_20 _ * A268 2201s “f 1 20% 
aan er ee 89 = we sia “331% Jan #06 Feb mommens: (Canete ' )-Ltd_----------_* = oes "24 890 23 Jan 24 a 
common _—______ 3 5 _.. | Twp wow 1 “1 1.10 1.20 3,600 90c Ja 2 
ties Corp... $= 29%, = 2915 30% on tg a I ae Shop & Save (1957) Ltd_....____-» 2+ 18%%-19% 9,105 is Jan 26 Jan 
ine Pine Lines 8 0544, 54% 55 2. 49 Jan agg — Southern Canada Power 6% pfd_..100 ~*"-- 128 * 129 40 127 Jan 131. Jan 
Guinatan Publis Deron nid cone e Rae 13 13% 1'375 12 Jan 13% Jan Standard Paving & Materials Ltd____* os 51. Se 250 48%, Jan 52 Feb 
can Service com... 23 22% «= (204 3.825 20 Jan 24. Jan tea al a i AER tc Ba ie os 2.05 -2.10 650 1.35 Jan 2.10 Feb 
_—* Supertest Petroleum Ltd__._..._____ . aa 16 16% 1,000 1534 Jan 16% Feb 
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Texaco Canada Lid _ __ plight 
Tratters Finance Cor) ciass ‘Qe 
3% cum red pid ___ 5 
Trans-Canada Corp Fund_- Tee 


trans Mountain. Oil Pipe Line Co___®* © 


Unien.Gas of Canada Lta_-__- iain 
Me crag Peh Cy itd. (L by 

estec) Products Lid. SU, CSAS Os 5. OLE 
Weans e Ge cae <_ 1: sips Rak _* 


Mining ana Ol OER 


Advocate Mines Ltd. _ suiieoceiiel 1 
Algous Uranium Mines: Ltd__....-- 1 
Alsvope on eR SS oo SS 
Alta. tines. Bt 3 te. «Rd Ria 
Ameranium Seundee Lia Sita Sas Soles 
Anecon Lead Milies Ltd... 20c. - 
Autnonian Mining Corp itd________-_1 
Arme Wihes Lid... es an 
Atles Sulphur & Tron Gb Lae 1 
Augustus go tere ERE ES | 
Aull- Mines L bd 





ears Gil rs “Gas Ltd el A--1 
Beker Talc L' i 
Bateman Bay. om Nia LST, | 
Beatrice Red Lake Gold Mines Ltd____1 





Bellechasse Mining Corp Ltd______ poe: | 
. Belle-Chibougamau Mines Ltd__._____ 1 
Bluewater: Oil & Gas Ltd_2--._ . 
Bonnyville Oil & Refining Corp__-_— 1 
Bornite Copper Corp__.__._... 1 
Bouzam Mines Ltd OO Ea | 
Burnt Hill Tungsten Mines L@t_____ feat 
Caleite, Petroleunt Ltd___-_ 5 25c 


Calgary % Edmonton Corp Ltd__.__* 
Calumet Uranium Mines Ltd____.____ 
Campbell Chibouzamau Mines Ltd__-_1 
Canadn Collieries Resources Lid com_3 
Canadian. Devonian Petroleums Lid__* 
Canadian Homestead Oils Ltd____-_ 10c 


— 


Canalask Nickel Mines Ltd_..-___.____1 
Cameratina Explorations Ltd_...._-_.___ 

Canuba*Mines Ltd_.____-..__._._._-3 
Capita’ Lithium Mines Ltd__-._.-21 
Cartier Quebec Explorations Limited_1 
Cassiar Asbestos Corp Ltd __.___._-___ bd 
Cemtral-Del Rio Oils Lid-_.__._.-__.___e 
Centra) Manitoba Mines Ltd______-__ 1 
Chibougamau Jaculet Ltd________-_7e 
Chipman ke Mines Ltd... 

Cleveland Copper Corp... --_______1 
Compagnie Miniere L’Ungava______ 1.50 
Conso}-Bi-Ore Mines Ltd 1 





Consol Central Cadillac Mines Ltd:__1 
Consolidated Denison «Mines ne aU 
Class B warrants Rt 
Conseldated Quebec Yellowknife 
CS Re Ue ee ee 
Copper Rand Chib Mines Ltd_--------1 
Cournor Mining Co [td_ pare vo oe 
TC EE eee, | 
Ge: Bees TAGs 5 
Duvan Copper Co Ltd_ 
East Sullivan. Mimes Ltd-_._.._-_____1 
Raeee -Beeees 146i... 55.5 
El Sel Gold Mines Ltd_- 


— ee ae me ae ae 


Empire Oil & Minerals Inc___-__-_-__1 
Pab Metal Mines Ltd__..__.--_-____ 
FPaleonbridge Nickel Mines Ltd... ° 
Fano Mining & Exploration Inc_-..1 
Fatima Mining Co Ltd__-____--_.._.3 
Fontana Mines (1945) Ltd... _. 1 
Frobisher Ltd ___ cimee aS 
Fundy Bay Copper Mines Lid: 8 
Faturity Oils Ltd__-......_--_ CSS ne 
ck SE ee 
Gea ee 
Glacier” Mining- Ltd_ +... --------<=..1 
Golden Age Mines Ltd__-___--__-= ee 
Gui- Por Uran — & Metals Lid__--1 
Gunnar Mines Utd-.-..-...........-] 
‘Warrants an es De a 
Haitian Copper Corp 9? TS 
Heva Gold Mines Ltd...-.._ 1 
Hillcrest. Colliertes > peeeegs + 


HolMimger Consol Gold Mines Lid. 6 
Internaffonas Ceramic Mining Ltd._.1 


Iso Uranium Mines... Gait tenia 
Kerr Ag@on Gold Mines Lid___-—_1 
Kirkland. Minerals Corp Ltd. ..._--1 
Kontiki Lead & Zine Mines Lfd__--~-1 
Labrador Min & Expler Co Ltd___--_- 1 


Lingside Copper Mining Co Ltd__-_--_1 
Long Island Petroleuifis Ltd_.._____-_* 
Louvicourt Goldfield Corp_____.._.--1 
Marpic Exploration Ltd_____.__-..__1 
McIntyre-Porcuvine Mines Ltd__ -5 
McKenzie Red Lake Gold Mines Ltd__1 


Merrill Island Mining [td ERIE RT 
Mid-Chibougamau Mines Ltd_______— 1 
Mogador Mines Ltd 1 
Molybdenite Cerp of Canada Ltd__ 2258 
Monpre Mining Co Lid.-:.__--__.-. t 
Montgery Exploritions L td ra Rast Yl Ea oe ' 
Nama Creek Mines Lid 2 
National Petroleum Corp Ltd____._25¢ 
New Poérmaque Mines Lid_-.-..____ anil 
New Goldvue Mines Ltd - SS | 
Néw*Hosco Mines Limited ._>____-..1 
New Jack Lake Uranium Mines Ltd -1 
New Pacific Coal & Oils Ltd____-..20c 
New Santiago Mines Ltd __-_-______ fie 
New Spring Coulee Oil & Minerals Ltd_* 
New Vinray Mines Ltd__s___.__._ tee 
Néw “West Amulet Mines Ltd___..- on 
Nocana Mines Ltd__ - ain aadind t 
Normetak Mining Corp Eien SERIES ooo 
North American Asbestos Corp_______ 1 
North American Rare Metals’ Ltd___ 1 
North Canadian Oils Ltd_ nana ee 
Northspan Uranium Mines ne. 1 
Obalski ¢1945) Lid_..__. ee | 
Okalte*Oils Lid. __. ; _._~90c 
Opemisea: Explorers eae 
Opemiska Copper Mines (Quebec) Lids 
Orchan Uranium Mines Ltd__....____1 


Pdamour Porcupine Mines Ltd____- ms 
Partridge Canadian Exploration Ltd__1 
Paudash Lake Uranium Mines Lid. _- J 

2 


Pennmbec Mining GN Anes ot il 
Pitt Gold Mining Co Ltd ale eo 
Porcuptne Prime Mines Ltd. .....__1 
Portage Island (Chib+ Mines Ttd_____ i 
Warrants Se - : 
Provo @as Producers. Ee ns lela 


Quebec Chibougamau Goldfields Ltd__1 
Quebec Cobalt & Exploration Ltd ___1 
Quebec Copper Corp Co Ltd enchiietied 
Quebec. Labrador Development Co Ltd_1 


Quebec Oil Development Lid“... 1 
Quebec. eee Refining Ltd_—_-..._ 1 
Quemo! © Minin oF *4 Capt L a6. . SET. 





53¢ 


70c - 


16¢ 


92t 


1943¢ 


1.29 


93¢ 


2.00 


Low High 
9042 
39*4. 40'4 
, 3842-3834 
1253. 
16's, 17%% 
“6.00_* 6.00 
1454." 


33. 


w 


350 -3.60 
15. 
25¢ 27 tec 
15¢ 161; 


Sc 


“1.02- 1.14 


10c 
a2c 

6c 
67c 


10¢ 1042¢ 


10 
25c 
67c 

4%oc 
60c 
Tiec 
64c 
44c 
12c 
63c 
1l4c 
1.10 


3224 


aSc 
8.90 


8. 
a5tec.a5toc 
_5.65° 


1.65 
9c 
15c. 


9tec . 


10c 
25c 
11 
8.35 
ic 


W2e. 7 
945¢ 1ll4loc 


13¢. 


.-12¢ 


10c 
Tee 
12% 
3.15 


90¢ » 


%e 
2.23 
10c 


8i2c 
18% 
23c 


2.30 2.40 
1.14 1:14 
alltecalblioc - 


Bloc 
14e 
2833 
8c 
90¢ 


Stee Bloc 


1.95 
7c 

. 715e 
4c 


20°. 
35e- 


65¢ 
8c 


- 18.18% 
a6.35 a6.35 
Gi2e. 
8e : 
2,50. 2.50 


3124 


19¢- 


5ic 


19% ‘# > 2614 
80c. 84c 


Bloc 


a29'2-a29!. 
Se 5t2c 


15¢ 
Size 
16c 
931% 
4lc 
1712 
50c 


- 14e 
1.20" 


l6c 
69c 


30c 
3.95 
16c 


912¢- 


1.35 


5'4c Jan 
5.65 Feb 
1.65 Feb 


6c 
15c 
8c 
8c 
2lc 


9.75 Jan 
8.30 Jan 


7c 
65c 
7c 
12c 
12¢ 
6c 


6c Jan 
125, Jan 
3.15 Feb 
62c Jan 


6c Jan 
2.25 Jan 
8tac Jan 


6c Jan 
17% 
21¢ 
2.05 
1.07 
1liec 
Bloc 
13c 
2835 
7c 
90c 


CANADIAN. MARKETS: 


RANGE FOR WEEK ENDED FEBRUABY 6 


High 


90%2 Feb 
44. Jan 


Jan 


42 

25 Feb. 
13%. Jan 
1738 Feb» 


7 Jan 


39 =Feb 


15c Jan 


18c Feb 
1.15 Jan 
34 Jan 
6c Jan 
8.90 Jan 
Stec Jan 
5.80 Jan 
1.86 Jan 
9c Jan 
23c Jan 
lle Jan 
13c Feb 
28c Feb 
1114 Jan 
9.15 Jan 
9'2c Jan 
74c Jan 


1l42c Feb 


lje Feb 
léc Jan 
10c Jan 
Vise Feb 
14%—8 Jan 
3.15 Peb 
95ce Feb 


Jiee Feb 
2.27 Feb 
10c Jan 


9'2c Jan 
19 Jan 
25c Jan 
2.40 Feb 
1.20 Jan 
12c Jan 


1042c Jan 


15c Jan 
29 Jan 
942c Jan 
1.10 Jan 
“6c Jan 
1.95 Feb 
9c Feb 
938c Jan 
4%c Jan 
20 Feb 
37¢ Péb 
80c Jan 
10c Jan 
18%, Jan 
7.25 Jan 
Tee Jan 
8c Feb 
2.50 Feb 
33%— Jan 
25 an 
58c Jan 
20': Jen 
84c Feb 
10c Peb 
30 Jan 
jc Jan 


1742¢ Jan 


12c Feb 
18e Jaen 
94 Jan 
41c FPeb 
1.15 Jan 
55c Jan 
14ce Jan 
1.72 Jan 
20c Jan 
75c Jan 


3le Feb 
3.95 Feb 
20c Feb 
10c Fed 
1.49 Jan 
8c Jan 
1.02 Jan 
9c Jan 
9c Jan 
6c Jan 
65c Jan 


10'2¢ Feb 


3.60 Feb 
16c Feb 
54c Jan 
4.45 Feb 
2.30 Jan 
20c Jan 
1.32 Jan 
22c Jan 
10'2 Feb 
141 Jan 
72c Feb 
23c Jan 
49c Jan 
64c Jan 
6'2c Jan 
12c . Heb 
1.24 Jan 
50c Jan 
3.30 Jan 
63c Jan 
2.30 Jan 
34c Peb 
Je Jan 
5e Jan 
30c Jan 
13 Feb 


Radiore Uranium Mines Ltd___.___..1 
ed Crest Gold M ° 
wrence River es Ltd___._.--1 


1 
Sheep Creek Gold Mines Ltd__.-_--.1 
Sisco Gold Mines Ltd < 1 
South Dufault Mines Litd_........___ 1 
Stadacona Mines (1944) Ltd_____-__- bd 
Standard Gold Mines Ltd......-.-.-1 
Steep Rock Iron Mines Ltd._.._.._--1 


























s Cons Mines Ltd_._.._.---.- 1 
‘ache Lake Mines. Ltd 4 
Mines Ltd iy e 
Exploration Ltd___..» -.-....-_.1 
TiGin Petroleum Corp___- 1 
t Mines Ltd 1 
United Asbestos Corp Ltd 1 
United Oils Ltd___ ° 
Valor Lithium Mines Ltd__._..--__ ae, 
Vanguard Explorations Ltd__.. inde 
Virginia Mining Corp 1 





Weedon Pyrite & Copper Corp Ltd_._-1 
Wendell Mineral Produets Ltd_.______ 1 
Westville Mines Ltd_ 1 














Toronto Stowk Exchange 

Prices Shown Are Expressed in Canadian Dollars 
ie Week's 
Sale rice of 


STOCKS 


Par 

Abitibi Power & Paper common ___.__® 
Preferred —_ 
Acadia. Atlantic Sugar commen._____* 
Class A bd 
























































Pay lal pans suciclinal 100 
Acadiu Uranium Mines. 1 
Acme Gas & Oil. ° 
Advocate Mines Ltd | 
Agnew Surpass Shoe common_________* 
Agnico Mines 1 
Ajax Petroleums — 50c 
Akaitcho Yellowknife Gold A 
Alba Explorations 1 
Alberta Distillers common ___._______* 

Voting trust e 
Alberta Gas Trunk 5 
Alberta Pacific Cons Oils............° 
Algom Uranium common __......._._ 1 

S% debentures  ....1.--....____ 100 

Warrants — 
Algoma Central voting trust....___! *10 

a Steel ° 
Allied Roxana Mines alan 
Aluminium Ltd —- ° 
Aluminum Co 4% preferred..._____ 25 

442% preferred. .-...-......... 50 
Amalgamated Larder Mines_._.____ wae 
Amalgamated Rare Earth._........_. 1 
American Leduc Petroleums Ltd____-_°* 
American Nepheline ~.--.....-...- 50¢ 
Amuirex Oil Develop_-__--- Saicpinnieiadidinaa te 
Anacon Lead Mines 200 
Analogue Controls ~~. ~ Nema eS! SR 7 
Anchor Petroleums 
Anglo American Explor___________4. 75 


Anglo Canadian Pulp & Paper pid___50 
Anglo Huronian 
Anglo Rouyn Mines.._..-.-....._._ i 
AGE UNOS oc ciitttieticth nn nantadelnos 1 
Anthes Imperial —-.......--~. 
Class B lst preferred________ _~_- 
Apex Cons Resources. 
Arcadia Nickel 
Arcan Corporation 
Area. Mines 
Argus Corp common 
$21% preferred 
$2.40 preferred 
Arjon Gold Mines 
ROmMOravOdl onc cenidiiis nnd ett ce tte 4 
Ashdown Hardware class B._._._._---- 
Ash Temple common-.......-._...-- 
Atlas Steels 
Atlas Yellowknife Mines_.........- nai 
Atlin-Ruffner Mines —. 
Aubelle Mines a 
Aumacho River Mines 
Aumaque Gold Mines 
Aunor Gold Mines 
Auto Electric common___-_._ ae 
Auto Fabric Prods class A. i... 
Avillabona Mines —~~......-..u- Ee, 








~: 


$e SS om'eu eS o 


























— 


ee wee wer ee 6 OS 




















Batley Selburn Oil & Gas class A_._1 
5“ preferred — 28 










































































534% preferred 25 
Banff Oils -.—-S00 
Bankeno Mines — ete 1 
Bankfield Consol Mines_._...—.— aE 
Bank of Montreal 10 
Bank of Nova Scotia. le 

Rights 4...-.ssssudes— Pe SSeS 
Barnat Mines 1 
Barvue Mines ... 4 
Barymin Exploration Ltd_____ CUES S. 
Baste OF & Gad..s..0iis-..........* 
Base Metals Mining. ° 
Baska Uranium Mines. ° 
Bata Petroleums Ltd ° 
Bathurst Power & Paper class A_._.._* 

Gast B. .....48.6.ee~~........ tr. * 
Beattie Duquesne « 1 
Beatty Bros -.. ole ° 
Beaver Lumber Co common.___....__* 

ee Aaa 
Belcher Mining Corp. 1 
Belicterre Quebec TT | 
Bell Telephone 28 
Bethiehem Copper Corp._____......5@e 
Bevcon Mines 1 
Bibie Yuon Mines._..................- 1 
Bicroft Uranium: Mines__........... ail 

WeIts jac cttcialtitbowacamscecas- 
Bidcop Mines Ltd nae 1 
Black Bay Uranium. © 
Blue Ribbon preferred._.___-.......50 
Bonville Gold Mines... 4 
Bordulac Mines - 1 
Bauzan Mines Ltd 1 
Bowater Corp 5% pfd_._...-~-~.. -50 

5%2% preferred .~...-....- 50 

CF PEN n.tudctitiincnstmemsane 1 

ar 1 

e nes . ° 
a Petroleums _....- 1h TOE 1 
. 

Bridge TU COGN. niet nena ne 
a EPI AI 9 AE AES FI 


Range Since Jan. 1 
Low 
3644 Jan 
23%. Jan 
1034 Feb 


25% Jan 
10c Jan 
18c Jan 
5'o¢ Jan 
15c Jan 
lle Jan 
2.65 Jan 


Feb 
Jan 
Jan 


Jan 
Jan 


Vy, Jan 


Jan 
Jan 
Jan 


a Feb 


Jan 
Jan 
Jan 
Jan 
Jan 
Feb 
Jan 
Jan 
Jan 
1 Jan 
2 Jan 
¢ Jan 
Feb 
Jan 


4 Feb 


Jan 
Jan 
Jan 
Jan 
Jan 


2c Jan 


Jan 
Peb 
Jan 
Jan 
Jan 
Jan 
Jan 
Jan 
Jan 
Jan 
Jan 
Jan 
Jan 
Jan 
Jan 
Jan 
Jan 
Jan 





For footnotes see page “2. 
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CANADIAN MARKETS 


RANGE FOR WEEK ENDED FEBRUARY 6 




























































































































































































Par Low High Low High 
Par Low High : _ Low High Creaibiliiiitin Dita BOE SS ae 29¢ 29 1.082 2%7¢ Jan 32e Jan 
Britalta Petroleum __-- 5 20 28 3.- 18,620 2.71 Jan 3.29 Jan Gan Mae Mimeei kos as ° 2e 8=—-- Be: De 4,375 22¢ Jan 26e Feb 
British American Oil__.--------—--- —° 43% 43% 44% 18,036 39% Jan 44% Feb Gousuidates Siienece Olt oie ae: Tee oo - Gize — oe Jan 
British Columbia Electric — 100 75 1% 1% 130 15 Feb 76 Jan Consolidated Bakeries ~-_._.-_.----_. ° soles. ts sacs aetie oaant : ty = — Jan 
gan) onal ape a mama 5U 3914 3944 126 38 = Jan 40% Jan ‘onsoiidated Beliekenu Maiues----___§ . fe ibe 5 900 il oes l7e _ 
Lk ne dpmegern. em eS -. 41% 41% 105 = 40% Jan 41'2 Jan ee poe Bees ge ore - mS ll oie 1 es 
4'e% preferreé ————-—-—---- == — 83 7 i 305 vA Feb Consolida man Fim -____ ze 3e 13%2¢ 23,77: c 
4% 4 preterred 100 83 we on aes 86% = bs jog Consolidated Central Cadillac_...____1 -_ ce Se _aaee Size Jen Es Jan 
G ed _---------------—-5 nal, , "s lida’ Velisua Locoiasenvsinaianaill a4 oa : <3. “2 Jan 
Sa poonaned ome SS Se a: ee ee “= “Saeae 3.10 3.05 330 8551 3.08 Peb 3.95 Jan 
British Columbia Forest Products_--—° 7 15 157, "300 15 Feb 171% Jan Consolidated Discovery ---.----.._ ac 3.80 3.75 3.90 7,112 3.65 Jan — Jan 
British Columbia Packers class A_--—-* 153 15 15° 400 15 Feb 173g Feb Consolidated Dragon Oil ~-------__ --1 35€ 35¢ 640 — 27¢ Jan 47¢ Jan 
Class B _.__-.-_--~- 2}-———-—— ~~, 38 38 391 8.481 35% Jan Jan Consolidated Fast Crest_............_* 43e 43e 43¢ 1,000 38e Jan 45e Jan 
Briuusu Columbia Power ———---——-———s 41 40%, 42 5,626 40. Jan 44% Jan Consolidated Fenimore Mines._..___.17 52c 50c  S5e 8 3—-: 17,261 5@c Feb 63c Jan 
British Columbia Telephone-—— 170 1.55 1.95 28,803 1.50 Jan 2.00 Jan Consolidated Gillies Lake.__.._______ 1 ae BeBe 1.700 =732e Jan “= — 
Rights ~————_———_--~--~-- --=— === == a 52 52c 56e 15.700 52c Feb 59c Jan Consolidated Golden Arrow_.______ a | 28e 26e 29 11,500 19¢ Jan 
Brouiau Reef Miues. 1 133; 135% 14%; 950 135% Feb 14°54 Jan Consolidated Halliwelt | 91c Bie Sie 954,875 Glce Jan 9ic Feb 
Brown Company —.-~——-—--—--------¢ 3" a6 91, 200 8% Jan 10 Jan Consolidated Howey Gold 1 4.15 4.00 4.15 5,845 3.50 Jan 4.50 Jan 
Bruck Mills class A..————-------—---—~ 2.75 2.50 2.75 340 2.20 Jan 2.75 Feb Consolidated Marbenoer Mines......1 48c 48c 5lc 10,000 45c Jan 57c Jan 
Class B —__--.---~--------------—— 75 ‘be Tbe 10,000 ce” Som $c Jan Consolidated Marcus Gold Ltd._-..1 7c  66¢ 5c 12,937 57e Jan 75¢ Feb 
Brunhurst Mines ; . fc 8c 10.750 6%c Jan 9¢ Jan Consolidated Mic Mac Oils Ltd......© 485 4.70 4.90 19,765 3.80 Jan 4.90 Jan 
Brunsman 7 3.60 50 3.60 6.115 3.40 Jan 3.65 Jan Consolidated Mining & Smelting.....6 221, 21% 22% 9,798 2042 Jan 2234. Feb 
Brunswick Mining & Smelting 1 ‘16e 16c 18%c 144,700 lle Jan 22c Jan Consolidated Mogul 1 86197 1.83 2.05 105,625 1.50 Jan 2.05 Feb 
Buffadizon Gold 1 477 137 1.77 29.421 1.30 Jan 1.77 Feb Consolidated Morrison Explor_.3 22¢ 22% 33¢ 2750 18¢ Jan 24¢ Jan 
Buffalo Ankerite ~~~ . - ‘te Ge 16 200 6tac Jan 9¢ Jan Consolidated Mosher 2 73¢ ize ‘Se 18,246 63e Jan 88c Jan 
Buliato Red Lake-—- © 373. «37% 38% 1495 3714 Feb 39 Jan Consolidated Negus Mines 1 32¢ 29 33¢ 117,500 - 25¢ Jan 33e Feb 
Building Products , 7" 614 614 "300 V4, Feb 6% Jan Consol Nicholson Mines... « se je Be 14,000 6c Jan 8c Feb 
Bullochs Ltd class A.--..---~---~-~~} _ 9 lic 16,500 6%c Jan 16c Jan Consol Northland Mines 1 27c 26¢ = 8,100 26c - 35¢ Jan 
Bunker Hill Ext ° 10c 18% 181; "925 16% Jan 19 Jan Consolidated Peak Oils__._....._____ 1 ‘ Glee 5,000 Size Ja je Jan 
Burlington ----~-- aE RRRRRRRNR ae ° 12 12%, 13 1.680 12% Jan 13 Jan Consolidated Pershcourt Mine.--._-1 15'2e 1542 15%e 5 15'2¢ Feb 16'2¢ Jan 
Buras Bo AS ’ Consolidated Quebec Gold Mines. 2. 60 x 43c 43 43c Jan 43c Jan 
1 24c 1912¢ 25%¢ 42.167 17i2e Jan 2542c Feb Consolidated Red bo a, | Te lic 10c lle 11,617 9ce Jan lic Jan 
Cable Mines Oils r _— 71k aad “ 11130 27%2¢ Feb Jan Consolidated Regcourt Mines Ltd-_=3 1642¢ 16c 1742c 26,200 13142e Jan 19¢ Jan 
Cadamet Mines aa “103 127 255060 Tie Jan 1.27 Feb Consolidated Sannerm Mines_....---.1 744 je 8e 8,500 fe Jan 8 Jan 
Calalta Petroleum cw lig ~ tae 1225 28% Jan 35. Jan Consolidated Sudbury Basin._......1 80c 79 84c 85,300  72¢ Jan Feb 
ee Ss . 7 87° 89 '305 7842 Jan 89 Feb Consolidated West Petrolemm__-__.- ® 5.65 5.20 5.65 3195 4.15 Jan 5.85 Jan 
Maigary Power common 4 87 400 400 150 3.85 Jan 4.00 Jan Consumers Gas Co common_._..wu3@ 3574 341% 36% 5,531 34 Jan Jan 
Calvan — S maa 1 8.30 8.30 9.00 11,515 6.95 Jan 9.00 Feb Class A —-—__.-._- ioreecaenetane natn =: 102 102 11 et" ; Jan we ve 
Campbell Chibouga 1 11% 1134 11240 2230 «©=—-10%4¢ Jan 12c Jan Conwest Exploration 415 4.15 4.50 3,830 3.90 Jan . 
Campbell Red Lake-____-------_-—-1 . ss "750 4.80 Jan 4.90 Jan Copp Clark Publishing.........._._.__* in 6% 7 760 6°% Feb 7 Jan 
Canada Bread common-_._. cme 5524 55%; 55% 25 5536. Feb 553% Feb Coppercorp Ltd Maced ° 38c 32'se 42c 185,500 29'2c Jan 42c Feb 
Class B preferred-—.----------~ .. pee - ee ae 2 264 32 Jan 35 Peb Copper-Man Mines ° 14c l3e l6ce 41,858 12c Jan 1éc Jan 
Canada Cement common swexmeene. * 34° —s ante aot 27 «Jan 28% Jan Copper Rend Chibong 3 2.23 2.18 2.26 34,882 1.98 Jan 2.28 Jan 
Preferred ——————--~—-_----- =~ -=—— Ps V2 14 14 "5 12% Jan 14 Jan Corby Distillery class A... = 19% 1914 19% 1,735 19 Jan 19%s Jan 
Canada Crushed Cut Stone- 102.......20 is 4 37% 1.040 35 Jan 37% Jan OS EN eine 1914 1944 19'4 50 18 Jan 19% Feb 
Canada iron Foundries commen... 100 99 100 "355 97 Jan 100. Jan Cosmos Imperial ---® 13% 13% 13% 1,255 115s Jan 13'4 Feb 
4%a% preferred —— = 216 21¢ 150 205 Jan 216 Jan Coulee Lead Zince_.__ ania 1 Re aie S3e 16,850 4ic Peb 58e Jan 
Canada Life Associates ry —- “a 120 69% Jan 73 Jan Cournor Mining .--.---- -.. dle lle 7,500. 8%2e Jan. - 12c Jan 
CE SENS. ORPO—reerore— 726 25%, 3.25 251% 505 25 Jan 254 Jan Cowichan Copper, -.-- a 2 4. 105. 1.06 400° 1.00 Jan = + 1.06 Jan 
reterr m4 , R . 2.35 Jan SWE © Sicnieatrethhapedkdsxesin tacehtdhnnccmasen ¢ “se 5 55 2 yg an 
Ce Se SER Gee: 8 1S 8S 8 ae ee a0 Sen Craigmont Mines SUe 3.70 3.65 380 1,630 3.00 Jan 4.10 Jan 
Warrants -—-——— . : 95c 3h, 8st 50 53. Jan 57 Jan Cree Oil of Canada warrants... = ss 2.22 )=— 2.20 2.29 20,280 1.82 Jan 2.60 Jan 
Canada Packers cluss A 2. 5%. 82 205 50 Jan 54 Jan Crestaurum Mines ........... 1 es 8c 9 14,750 8c Jan 12c Jan 
Conada Permanent Aitge i063 GSStC«isCB Jn. Crestbrook Timber” common_——-—-——~ 185 1,80 1.85 "goo 3.80 Jan 1.85 Jan 
a A ea , + : PE ANTES EE AEGAN D 30¢ : f an 
Canada Safeway Ltd preferred____ 100 ‘ on = oan >a ye =. pore Croinor Pershing ....____. PE A 1 10%c 10%c° ile 2,700 9!2c Jan lle Jan 
neg) + eg lt gpa GR 0973 3.10 Feb 3.60 Jan Crown Trust ____._. nanan nena a0 28 28° (30 275 26» Jan 30. Feb 
aa tauip linn cama? 8: SS. a ae Grown Zellerbach --_-__.-___-"" 5 --  54¥a S444 + le a PF 
“a9 & ” 37 an x 1 a 12% Jan tows-Nest —.....__ a WEE Ae es AS 10 io 14 . 22'%4 2 
c nada. Wi lass B er 15% is’ iss 1,300 15 : ion 154 Jan Crowpat Minerals nal 1 aes l4c 15c = 44,100 llc Jan 17e Jan 
yan p Alc nag mre mg Ne PRATT 1 9'2e 8 9¥2¢ 10¢ 14,506 ic Jan 13c_ Jan Cusco Mines 1 13¢ 13c 14e 25,32 13c Jan 18c Jan 
Canadian Bank of Commerce_-__----20 56% rt 56% c= ° - ve — Deering Mavherecs ‘ 6c 32%be 36ce | 28,875 aoe ae ten 
Rights ao 4 391% 12.335 35% Jan 39% Jan Daragon Mines 1 46c 44c 46% 92,515 33c Jan 47c Jan 
Canadian Breweries ee ee a7, ah 287 "345 35 Jan 38% Feb Decoursey Brewis Mining 1 29c 27¢ 30c 7,449 27¢. Jan 34c Jen 
Conadian British’ Aluminium com. 13% 12% 13% 2355 12% Jen 15 Jan Deer Horn Mines 1 = ie 1a. 2S Sie. Em 
anadian 8 cme . Mines t Cc an 
7 6.50 Jan ona Gold a 14% © 1442¢ , Jan 
Class A warrants ---_.---------- oo a a oo 5.00 Jan Delnite Mines _......___...........1  65¢. 62¢ 69c 20,500 62c Jan 74¢ Jan 
amar Se arias mee anearenaamtate 3.14% 14% 14% 1265 14% Jan 15 Jan Devon Palmer Qils 260 137 1.33 144 30,303 1.28 Jan 1.54 Jan 
— Celanese ED Duet ainoeee 19 16% 19% 1.445 18% Jan 19% Jan Distillers Seagrams 2 34 34°24 BGS” 22% dan ae 4 
$1 preferred _........-..--.--------25 =~ | AT, 17% 500 17% Feb 7 Dome Petrol See tate. 1134-1204 675 = «11% Jan 134% Jan 
25 32% 32% 33 235 29 «Jan 33 Jan me Petroleum 1246 4 ~ 
$1% preferred — e 9}; 8%° 9'¢ 2.885 8% Jan 9% Jan Dominion Bridge .......... =e 23'% 231, 23% 320 21% Jan 24 Jan 
Canadian Chemiesl & Cellulose____-__-® 1 45 1.45 1.54 17,200 1.35 Jan 1.57 Jan Dominion Dairies common._...______*® 642 612 6% 332 5'2 Jan 9 Jan 
Canadian Chieftain Pete-_--------—- + +) ithe + 25 6% Jan kere ee ear 45¢ 45¢e 50c 2,880 10c Jan 85c Jan 
Canadian Collicries common __....-38 5% 5% 57% = 4.55 = P44, $ or tal 35 201% 20%: 200 4 204% Feb 
an --~- SS ~~ 2013 ‘2 ~ 4 
ine ig er Wright - 56 335 Py 43,297 rm fan 4.10 Jan Dominion Electrohome Indus —----_-- oa 33 3442 1,520 2454 Jan. 3459 Jan 
Gas Geek ee es 8 ae. ka eee 6.05 Jan Warrants z 21°23 «LA75—Ss*d3% Jan 23%2 Jan 
Canadian Drawn Steel RT | - 1S ee ot 200 10% Jan 1l’2 Jan ae a an ——_ & Steel common__s re on — oa ae =“ 3 2 ~~ 
Bley coe . Qt 272% 30 7,205 25% Jan 30 = Feb ominion Magnesium ,05 
Canadian Byne tings 1 ; at 55e 61c 6,755 55c. Feb 5c Jan eeeieten Btecl ‘allan ‘areas . = 215%, aise 33 500 197; 3 3234 in 
nadian Eagle Oil.....__......__._* M4 7% 7%, 1 7% Feb 8 Jan minion common. Me “8 s - £ 
Ganedinn Export Gas & Otil_______16% 2.65 2.65 2.85 15,704 2.31 Jan 2.90 Jan Dominion Stores e 88%% 88 9242 1,531 S3i% Jan eau = 
Canadian Fairbanks Morse com___.__ . — 2% 36 92 25 Jan 264% Jan .——- a & Chemical enna jo say poe — + — 201: Feb 
g . me 8 18 255 18 Jan 191% Feb gg, PETS ERT RI 4 20 20% "% Ee 
Canadian High “tee ee ie Soc ie B30 33,350 47e Jan 62c Jan Dominion Textile common * 11% 11% 1158 4,110 9%5 Jan 314 o-Feb 
Canadian Homestead Otls_._____. —-Me 1.70 1.65 1.76 7,911 1.65 Feb 1.85 Jan Donalds Mines — Ee | > se = — 1 pi 
Ww MIE. dine Spcbtuntin i cehehietine asthcdipentoncgunindaintinds - 
p f - ¢ be 7 24'2c Feb 
Can Tusk 1. 1 13° 12%4 «135% 5,012 12% Feb 1434 Jan Duvan Copper Co Ltd | 22 2le 24726 33,500 l7c Jan 
Wortanis” bisa ~~ 7.20 7 1.20 % 66 1,000 = -_ ot =~ Duvex Oils & Minerals A 1442 13c 16éc 0,256 13c Jan 16c Jan 
Canadian Hydrocarbon ~..._._..__..__* & 8 1, 1,728 “, Jan 7) ; : 
Canadian Industries common_..-__.-. 17% 16% 204, 55,169 1542 Jan 2014 Feb East Ampbi Gold 2 13%2e 13t2e14%%e —- 27,000 - o om 
Canadian Malartic Gold ad 71c 70¢c Ge 34,882 68c Jan 84c Jan East Malartic Mines | 1.46 1.46 1.49 14,750 aa - an 
Canadian North Inca- 1 34c 30c 40c 364,140 2lc Jan 40e Feb East Sullivan Mines. --1 2.2 2.23 2.40 naan tee Jan PP tie hm 
Canadian Northwest Mines____.___.__ * 69% 65c 2c 26,849 65c Jan 82c Jan Eastern Metals 1 Se 9c 10¢ = i n ite ) 
Canadian Of) Cos common... © 291; 29 2934 9,309 274% Jan 2934 Feb Easy Washing Mach pfd_..__.______20 antl 1% 17 = ee nod sot, ben 
ee ne 100 — 10014 1001 245 98 Jan 10042 Jan Economic Investment Trust__.__.___ 10 ees 3704 38 "2 75 2714 Jan 28 ” Jan 
1953 warrants ——- 11 107% 11 1,635 10'% Jan 11 Feb i Ae ee Eee eee ae ° -- ag 27%4 on a4 4 ye eR 
Canadian Pacific cigar 29% 294% ~~ = +. aa, ae ae 100 53% Jan 60 Feb 
nadian rofina preferred__..._._ 23; 9% 2 : 234 D Vin ORES ES TERR ay oe OM Ae Oe c , 100 ‘2 
Chaation a SB 2k Ben IRR, 30 32 (432 50 30 Jan 32 Feb Elder Mines - i 1.14 1.11 1.20 56,715 = 5 — = 
Canadian Thorium OE Ef a ara 1 8c Be BYVa¢ 9,200 Tec Jan 9c Jan Eldrich Mines common ___.__._-_-_-»___ 46c we S0e 313,700 sae ~ > wie 4 
Canadian Tire Corp common_________ . 140 140 140 60 126 Jan 146°4 Jan El Sol Mining Ltd 1 12% 2c 12 2e 13 - wae S oon 2 Pen 
Canadian Vickers ______ AM aon 23 231; 275 2234 Jan 24 Jan nage) —_ —- saigianehcaniapesigiony 10 63 oN r4 78 1 6 Feb 
Canadian Wallpaper Mfrs class A____* tx 23 23 105 23 Feb 23 Feb rie Poooring class A................. -- Feb 
Canadian West Natural Gas 4% pfd_20 - 15 15 240 14%4 Jan 15% Jan Eureka Corp i 4 sae Se sen aan ys _ isiee ym 
peewee 8 any a A 1 2.66 2.30 2.66 12,352 2.20 Jan 3.68 4 Explorers Alliance 1 10° 10¢ 12¢ ’ as 
anadian Westinghouse dow 5042 52 260 50% Jan an , . 1 
Canadian Williston ____ OMEEEE AIR! 6e 1.99 1.99 2.00 600 1.45 Jan 2.00 Feb Falconbridge Nickel 8% = =) er a * — a jen 
Candore Exploration 1 24c 20c 25¢ 292,281 16%c Jan 25e Feb Pamous Players Canadian_____.._. hate? 3 23 Fs Hs ‘S30 1744 Jan 18% Jan 
| dha ere 4 9 = on : See — a hy A Seales Wee on : 1.00 Too 1.03 14,400 96c Jan 1.05. Jan 
Can Met Explorations 1 78« 75¢ 85c 36,275 75c Feb 1.07 Jan ae am Mines : r+ lie 7660 — ce - 
Captain Mines Ltd eo ogtts wine ise ‘D600 toe _— fee Sen Fargo “Oils Ltd__ 25¢ 7.30 6.90 7.65 = as Jan avhek jong 
Cariboo Gold Quartz_..._.... 1 85c 85e Bee 2,550 82c Jan 4c Jan Parwest Tungsten Cop - _ oe — 90 380 86c Pep 1.12 Jan 
Cassiar Asbestos Corp Ltd ° 11 10°4 11 8,065 9.40 Jan 11% Jan Fatima Mining —---~------------_ 1! = = ‘61 "655 44 Jan 51 Feb 
Castle Trethewey ~----------~-- -- 5.00 5.00 2,100 4.95 Jan 5.00 Jan Federal Grain ciass A , nae: ae 175 «410% San 10% Jan 
Cayzor Athabaska _ pincitdaiginideendlt 2.85 2.85 2.85 100 2.85 Jan 3.10 Jan Fittings class A__..._.__.-_--------- a“ wr eee 15¢ 4,000 65c. Jan 75e Jan 
Central Del Rio- ° 8.25 8.20 8.65 20,803 7.95 Jan 9.20 Jan Fleet Manufacturing a 52 521: 385 $0 Jan 54 Jan 
Central Pat Gold __ 3 130 6124 132 18350 1.05 Jan 1.35 Jan Ford Motor Co (U 8)___ ag «iso 118% 125 «= 1,380 108% Jan («12S Feb 
Central Porcupine 1 16% 16c17%2e 15,500 16c Jan 234ec Jan Ford of Canada class A 338 15% 1°430 14% Jan 15% Feb 
Charter Oi! ho °- “is 1.67 1.70 2,950 1.62 Jan 1.90 Jan Foundation Co a ey Ey Se Jan 10%c¢ Jap 
Chateau Gai Wines.__-__._-_-_.___. - —.. 500 19% Jan 21 Feb Francoeur Mines Ltd_____________200 Sac Se +49 1'370 31% Jan 34% Feb 
Cheskirx Mines -...-............ a — 6%¢ % 7,000 6c Jan 7c Jan Fraser Companies > 4% 3 “| aoe rth a wen 9.668 Jan 
Ohestervilie Mines -.____-________w 1 33¢ 24c 35¢ 123,605 19¢ Jan 35¢ Feb French Petroleum preferred___----—- 100— «88.40 reo 4 ~~ 190 San 210 Jan 
Chib Kayrand Cop Min_-__-..-_____ ats 19¢ 20 14,600 16%2c Jan 20¢ gen Frobisher Ltd common ne < —~ r+ er oa” Som 86. Jan 
Chiboug Jaculet Mines__...___._____ 750 72c 70c ‘T4c 18,926 64c Jan 75¢e Jan REE ECTS ESE ASE SES, 
Chibougamau Mining & Smelting_.__.1 1.32 1.31 1.50 8,800 1.23 Jan 1.65 Jan , : or: 
Chimo Gold Mines 1 78¢ 75e 82c 59,700 62c Jan 82c Feb Gatineau Power common......._.__- 39 36% = yy Bi 4 Se ane = 
) arr omy Mining & Smelting ____* 2.65 a - 2.85 320 1.25 Jan Sg es 5% a ee ee ~- 106. 167 50 105 Jan 107 Jan 
Chrysler __. ~------25 -= 50 165 50 Feb 84S preferred —............. ‘ coe 
Circle Bar Knitting common_________* pm 2.00 2.00 100 2.00 Feb 2.00 Feb Geco Mines Ltd 1 194% 19% 20 oon 4 = om 
Cochenour Willans = ___..._...______} 3.65 3.60 4.10 55,890 3.30 Jan 4.10 Jan GHORNNER: RORNTIES: oicicineep ieee ° 1% 7% Sie 9.980 . a 40°. Feb 
Cockshutt Farm Equipment___.______ bd 1212 12% 13% 2,525 12%, Jan 1444 Jan General Development 1 36% 36% 20m os 58% Jon 63% ‘Jan 
Cody Reco 3 4618 «= 17e 19e «30s 28,500) 15e Jan 2ic Jan General Dynamics -...__._--_--__-1_ 5874 5834 59% = 2 oe 491, Jan 
Coin Lake Gold Mines 1 l7e 16%c 19¢ 32,200 15¢e Jan 19¢c Feb General Motors __-_- 1% 46 46 : 750 3.90 e 4.25 Jan 
Colomac Y¥ flowknit : 1 5ic 50c 58c 264,615 38c Jan 58c Feb General Petroleum Canada com-_.__—— : = as 43 Fy ~ 200 ou +3 Jan 
ac Yellowknife Mines 1 8c Tee 8c 15,000 64ec Jan 8c Jan RRR TARR + EPS 2 . -Of we ’ — ‘ 
Combined Enterprises _....._________ °* 1% 1% 11% 1,670 11% Jan 12. Jan General Steel Wares common__.____* —_ 1s .B 1,700 a a. 4 a 
Combined Metais - ° 33e 33¢ 3412¢ 17,599 32e Jan 37c Jan |” RRNG SS ats a att RS, OR 100 90 89 90 
12,200 15e Jan 19¢ Feb 
Commonwealth Petroleum .~..._.___ ad ad 3.50 3.50 400 3.00 Jan 4.00 Jan Genex Mines Ltd 1 15¢ 15e¢ 19¢ abe 28 Jen 130 Peb 
Conduits — ---+----=-----—-- 1 pm 11 11% 905 10% Jan 11% Jan Geo Scientific Prospecting___.__...- * 120 1.20 1.30 an a lie Feb 
Confed Life... seis 149 150 45 149 Feb 150 Feb Giant Mascot Mine__ i -- 10c lic Te 635 Jan 7.45 Jan 
@ovlages Mines . __. bctosatinn san 61c 60c 63c 17,500 50c Jan 63c Jan Giant Vellowknife Gold Mines_......1 7.15 7.15 7 425 - . 
For footnotes see page 42. 
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Par 
Glacier Mining ar oar. 
Glenn Uranium Mines... 3 
-Goldale lines i 
Gold - Eagle :-Gold_._ 1 
Goldfields _ Uranium ei 1 


Goodyear ‘Tire Canada. commmon____. _ 
4% preferred 

















50 

Gordon Mackay class A ° 
Grafton class bd 
4. cy 
«<sreudroy Mines > : 





Paper. 
Great. Lakes Power common.________ 




























































































‘erred 25 
Great Northern Gas common__ 1 
Warrants . 
$2.60 preferred _.......__.__ 50 
Class .B warrants. 
Great 1 
Great West .Coal class A_........___® 
Great: West Saddlery bd 
Greater Winnipeg Gas. bd 
Voting trust - 
ence Uranium bd 
6 
Gridoil Freehold _.._ 9c 
Guaranty Trust 10 
Rights 
Gulch Mines 1 
Gulf Lead ‘Mines 1 
Gunnar Mines 1 
Warrants 
Gwillim Lake '@old. 1 
"wopsum ‘Lime & Alab. e 
Hallnor Mines ............... 4 
Hamilton Cotton common... _..* 
Harding Carpets nd 
Hard: Rock ‘Gold Mines_. 5 
Minerals . 1 
HasagaGold Mines 1 
Head:of Lakes Tronw.... == <gosk 
tRed. 5 _§ 
Heath Gold: Mines 1 
Hendershot Paper ° 
‘common... bd 
Preferred | aus. --~-100 ° 
Bukhed inn ; ‘ 
1 
Highwood -Olls.__.___._.____ 2006 
Hinde- & Dauch Canada im ° 
Hi Tower bd 


OO ee ee ae oe oe Oe 


























Class A sede 

Class. B one 
Howerd Smith Paper common___.____® 
Hoyle Mining ngage 
Hudson’ Bay Bay Miing & Smelting ° 
fiudson Bay Ofi___ 
Hugh Pam Porcupine 1 
Humber Oils I 
Huron & Erie Mtge _....... ss 80 
Imperial Bank 10 
Imperial Investment class A_....____© 
me ee ye Life Assurance... 10 





perial Oil 
eg Ke ae Ned Canada ordinary 


fadusteiel 2 pPivony Corp Ltd common. : 
Warrants 














Ingersoll ~<a B Be ae eae ® 
Inglis (John) & bd 
Ingram ‘ & Bell souhited sibbsiilim dieetatienenigli ° 

Cement Co pfd 10 


Inland Natural Gas common__.______3 
Warrants 


Inspiration Min & Dev 1 
International Bronze Powders pid__._* 
{uternational Nickel .Co common_ ? 

















































































































International Petroleum _...... | ° 
international Ranwick Ltd_.......___» 
nal Bidg Credits com___._* 
ae 
A nn AL Pope ea | 
nik tit ae class A SD ciccdidptnac 25c¢ 
Min i 
Tron. Bay Mines. . 1 
Iroquois Glass preferred comnipaageandinounenait 10 
Jack Waite Mining.......... 906 
Jaye Exploration 4 
Jefferson Lake 3 
Jellicoe Mines (1939) 3 
Joburke Gold Mines 3 
Johns Manville ........ 
Joliet-Quebec J 
Jonsmith Mines ° 
Jowsey Mining: Co Ltd 1 
Jumping Pound Petrol_ 8 
kus Douglas class = 
P A e 
Warrants 
Kelvinator of Canada......... 
Kenville Gold Mines | 
“ ison Gold 2 
Warrants 
EE ea 
Kirkland Minerals .......... 1 
og =i ae 
Labatt (John) Ltd nd 
Labrador Mining & 7 \eemeanmonmees, 7" 
Lafarge Cement class A._..... ss S10 
Lake Cinch Mines. 3 
Lake Dufault Mines. 3 
Lakeland Gas 1 
Debentures 
Lake Lingman Gold Mines________ — 
Lake Mi 3 
Lake Shore Mines... _._ 1 
Lake Wasa Mining 1 
La Luz Mines - bd 
Lamaque Gold Mines © 
Latin American. .................__ 50c 
Laura Secord Candy............_.___.3 
Leitch Gold 7 
Lencourt Gold Mines 1 
Lexindin Gold Mines. 1 
Little Long Lac Gold__.........._ © 
Loblaw Groceterias common____.____ ® 
Class B preferred 30 
og, Oe a 30 
Loblaw a class A. * 
. 
Preferred 50 
Class A warrants 
Londen Hosiery class A....... . 
Long Island Petroleums... bd 
Lerado Uranium Mines............ 3 


Warrants 








Louvicourt Ms wage 1 
Lyndbur<t Mining | 
Lynx Yellowknife Geld 1 Mines . 





37%c 


9c 
1 


6.10 
43% 
1l42c 
20c 
1942¢ 


12% 


15¢ 
5le 
114% 
181t2¢ 
3lc 


91, 2¢ 10lee 
9c 10c 
17% 18% 
6.00 6.70 
Be 94oc 
42 43%% 
2.00 
16 


9% 9% 


4.35 
3.75 
35ce 35c 
26 27 
1.41 1.56 
13¢ 1442c 
5%ec 6c 
2.20 2.39 
141 141 
30% 31 
30 30%, 
36% 40 
3742 4042 
44% 46 
14% 17 
5% 5% 
15e 18¢ 
36e 43c 
l6c 18c 
9¢c 1142e 
25¢ 34c 
lle 15¢ 


CANADIAN MARKETS 


















































































































































































































































































































































Low Par. 
30c Jan 38c Feb Macassa Mines 3 
10c ‘ Jan 12c Jan Macdonald Mines 1 
18c Jan 20142c Jan Macfie Explorations 1 
2% Jan 40c Jan Macleods class A pfd_ 20 
22c Jan 32c Jan MacLeod Cockshutt i 
32c Jan 42c Jan Macmillan & Bloedel class B__...____® 
185 Jan 191 Feb Madsen Red Lake. 1 
4642 Jan 48 Jan Mages Goods... 100 

6% Feb 8 Jan _ Magnet Cons a 
15% Feb 17° ~Jan Magnum Fund Ltd 10 
20c Jan 33ce Feb ° 
1.54 Jan 1.92 Feb Majortrans a 
3f an 4 Jan Malartic Goldfiteids_ 3 
2342 Jan 3014 Feb Maneast Uranium 2 
23%4 Jan 26 Jan Maple Leaf Gardens s 
5% Jan 653 Jan Leaf Milling common........__© 
2.90 Jan 3.35 Jan 100 
40% Feb 4142 Feb Maralgo Mines 1 
3.00 Jan a 30 Jan Mines 1 
18 Jan Va Jan Oils e 

5% Jan 703 % Jan Mari Mining p 2 
45 Jan 54 Jan Martin-McNeely Mines. 3 
9% Feb 10% Jan - Ltd common......_® 

9% Jan 10 Jan erred 100 
15c Jan 20c Jan Matachewan Consol rs 
12 Jan 13. Jan Maxwell Ltd ® 
2.00 Jan 4.80 Feb May Mines Z 
26 Jan 27 Feb McColi Frontenac —_ Co Ltd 

1.00 Feb 1.20 Feb Name changed to 

9c Jan 13c Jan Texaco Canada Ltd 

8c Jan llc Jan McIntyre Po » 
17% Jan 19 Jan MéKenzie Red y 
6.00 Feb 7.65 Feb McMarmac Red Lake_ 1 

8c Feb 8!2c Jan McWatters Gold Mines-.. 8 
38% Jan 45 Jan a_i + 128 

; b r Exp’ Dev... 5006 
Fra en hg en Mercury Chipman Knit ° 

8% Jan 9% Jan = Island Mining 1 
10%s¢ Feb l4c Jan ersey Paper 512% pid 50 
15e Jan 25¢ Jan pee Uranium Mines 3 
18%2c Jan 20c Jan Mexican Light & Power common__..* 
Bic Jan llc Jan Preferred — 13.50 

“8c Jan 58c Jan a oar Gas ° 
T¥e Jan 9¢ Jan Midwest a = 3 

6c Jan T%c Jan — : ustries Gas_ ° 
4.00 Jan 5% Jan Min Cine 8 
76 Feb 76 Feb ieee Petroleums ° 
Sac Jan Sa dan Milton Brick. — - 
1.61 Jan 1:80 Jan Min nd c ; ° 
27c Jan 3%¢ Jan amar Metals Corp * 
47 Jan 50 Jan Mining ° 

6% Jan 744 Jan Min Ore Mines_ 3 

. Jan 323%. Jan Modern Containers class A__._...._. - 

“thy Molsons Brewery class A > 
, 9 Class B 6 
1942 Jan pt. ‘ Jan om ll Pe RD) Syea TI 40 
19 Jan 20%, Jan Molybdenum | 
40 Jan 4442 Jan Moneta P —— 
4.25 Jan 5.10 Feb Mont oreupine ~_. 
pony ntreal Locomotive Works... ___ a” 
oe Jan 62%. Feb Montreal Trust 
Jan 21% Jan M Co -dpprastole tert TOPOL SO SOO SLi 5 
1%6 Jan 20c Jan ut Ww. i gem ° 
1.86 Feb 2.00 Jan Multi hin Ton. 1 
49 Jan 53. Jaa erals —.-_. 1 
62 Jan 68 Feb Name Creek Mines 3 
10%4 Feb 12% Jan National Drug & Chemical common._._8 
7742 Jan 92. «Jan National Explorations Ltd 
4442 Jan 46% Jan National Grocers preferred___.__. ___ 20 

21 1 
13% Jan 1442 Feb National Hosiery Mills class B__.___ s 

6c Jan 9%2¢ Jan National Petroleum ~25¢6 
3642 Jan 39°4 Jan National Steel Car ° 
123, Feb 154% Jan Nealon Mines e 

Feb 7 # =¥Feb og) | SVR ae * 

4% Jan 642 Jan Neon Products _.... OR 
11% Feb 11% Feb Nesbitt Labine Uranium 5 
17% Jan 20% Jan New Alger Mines 1 

6% Jan Tye Jan New Athona Mines 1 
2.60 Feb 3.05 Jan New Bidlamaque Gold ....... 1 
58c Jan 70c Feb New Bristol Oils 200 
23 (dan 24% Jan New Calumet Mines i 
63 Jan 90% Feb New Chamberlain Petroleum ..___50e 
35 Feb 42% Jan New Continental Oil of Canada______° 
27c Jan 414oé Jan New Davies Pete 600 

9% Jan 12 Jan a 

New Delhi Mines 

2lc Feb 65e Jan New Dickenson Mines 1 
49 = Jan 55¥e Jan New Goldvue Mines . 
21% Jan 2742 Feb . 
¢ New Harricana 

2.30 Jan 3.30 Feb New Hosco Mines ? 
2.05 Jan 2.55 Jan New Jason Mines 2 
12 Jan 13% Jan New Kelore Mines. > 
l5ie Jan 17e Jan Newlund Mines 3 
43c Jan 64c Jan New Manitoba Mining & Smeiting._1 
10 Jan 12%, Jan New Mylamaaue Expioration.._. 3 
13e Jan 20c Feb Newnorth Gold Mines 1 
23e Jan 34c Jan New Rouyn Merger 1 
53 Feb 53. Feb New Senator Rouyn 1 
28c Jan 39¢ Feb New Superior Oils 1 
16c Jan 22c Jan New Taku Mines ot - 
55c Jan 70e Jan Niagara Wire class B ® 
23e Jan 28e Jan — F ag & Smelting 1 
1.95 Jan 2.96 Jan Rim Mines Lta 4 

9 Jan 10% Jan Niptestng Mines 3 
4.90 Jan 6.10 Jan Nisto Mines ss 1 

8% Jan 10% Jan Nor Acme Gold 1 
54ec Jan 10¢ Jan Noranda Mines. Py 
19% Jan 20%, Jan old Mines | 
2.35. Jan 3.25 Jan Norlartic Mines 3 
40c Jan 62c Jan Normetal Mining Corp “ 

9c Jan 20c¢ Jan Norpax Nickel i 
56c Jan 86c Jan Norsyncomaque Mining. 3 
75 Jan 9 Jan Northcal Oils Ltd © 

; North Canaaian Oils common.______2ffe 
2734 Jan 2944 Jan Preferred 50 
25% Jan 30% Jan Warrants 
1034 Jan 11% Feb Northgate Exploration Ltd_..........1 

1.03 Jan 1.22 Jan North Goldcrest Mines Ltd 1 
60c Jan 95c Feb North Rankin am 1 
2.75 Feb 3.00 Jan Northspan Uranium ~—- 1 
80 Jan 8642 Jan Class A warrants 

9¢ Jan 11%2c Jan North Star Oil common * 
22c Jan 26c Jan Class A 
4.45 Jan 5.00 Jan 1956 warrants 
26c Jan 3le Jan 1957 warrants . 
3.50 Jan 4.35 Feb Northern Canada Mines bd 
3.00 Jan 3.75 Feb Northern Ontario Natural Gas......_® 
33e Jan 35c Feb Northern Quebec Power common ___._.* 
24% Jan 28% Jan SU et Ce a 50 
1.36 Jan 1.56 Feb Northern Telephone ......._.____ 20 
12¢ Jan l7e Jan Northland Oils Ltd --° 
4%2c Jan 6%ec Jan Northwestern Util preferred.._______ 100 
2.15 Jan 2.48 Jan Norvalie Mines | 

141 Feb 141 Feb RG ERE 
30 Jan 31 Feb Nudulama Mines - ° 
29% Jan 30% Jan 

34 Jan 40 Feb Obaska Lake Mines._._._............._® 
34% Jan 40%2 Feb O’trien Gold Mines i 
44% Jan 46 Jan COCR COUNOIG  aicri ctrien ° 
12 Jan 17 Feb Ogama Rockland Gold ® 

4.80 Jan 5.50 Jan Oka Rare Metals Ls, 
64%ec Jan 18¢ Jan Okalta Oils 
40c Jan 48c Jan O’Leary Malartic.. ° 
150 Jan 24%ec Jan Ontario Jockey Club common....._._® 
90 Feb ll*%ec Feb Warrants 
25c Jan 40c Jan Preferred 10 
7e Jan 15¢ Feb Class B preferred — 


2.85 
35c 
lic 

1.19 

43 
2.84 
1.05 
1442 
3%4c 

1.04 


21 
13% 
14e 
1.17 
12% 


128% 
18¢ 


22¢ 


1.60 

32¢ 
2.45 
Tae 


14 
16'ec 


30c 
15 
lltec 


5. 00 
3.65 
i8 
12¢ 
15 
28e 
9¢e 
45¢ 
5 bbc 


29e 
1.40 
62c¢ 
26e 


30c 
2.41 
94ec 


Low High 
2.85 3.06 2,269 
3ic 38c 42,500 
llc 1g 40,900 
950 
4i% 431, Bi9a 
2 * 
5 2.95 440 
1.05 1.05 200 
9¢ 11 16,050 
14% 14% 100 
22 265 
3'ac 4c 22,000 
1.04 1.07 8,775 
8'2c 9c 7,525 
21 233 
13 13% 1,625 
93 95 251 
35c 3% 61,525 
12%c 1l4c 22,350 
12c. 15¢ 12,600 - 
1.17 1,29 83,490 
274ec 40c 857,400 .- 
12% 13% 91,523 
12442 130 - %,070 
lic 18'2e 24,500 
4.50 4.50 130 
Zlc 2% 92,900 
9134 95 999 
35¢ 41c 136,600 
10¢ 12¢ 28,553 
3le 3% 72,225 
2.20 .3.35 34,611 
18c 19¢ 12,100 
15¢ 20c 1,750 
1.10 1.23 29,950 
-48 48 115 
10¢ 1liec 22,500 
14% 14% 791 
1334 14 700 
5c 2c 42,300 
80c 86682e ,200 
1.50 1.60 7,409 
46c 49¢- 2,200 
3le 33c- 10;506 
2.42 2.70 56;929 
3.20 3.40 1,700 
Tec 8c 13,000 
14 141, 2,850 
l6!2c 18¢ 53,800 
12 12 100 
26 261; 547 
2542 26 319 
4012 4012 311 
36 36 100 
84c 393 45,918 
18% 18%% 1,225 
4 46 100 
92 103 3,904 
65e 85c 287,912 
45ce 52c 9,061 
30¢ 32¢ 135,000 
14% 1544 1,765 
11 4ec 1342¢ 25,500 
27% 27% 80 
4.95 5.00 175 
3.65 4.00 9,300 
18 19 1,465 
12c |«(15¢ 440 
15e 15¢ 1,000 
15 15 100 
27c 30¢ 22,850 
9c 9tac 16,100 
42c 5le 39,515 
5lec Te 13,650 
9%ec 12¢ 26,775 
36c 42¢ 38,600 
1.40 1.43 22,530 
62c Tle 78,850 
28¢ 2642c 1,850 
30c 32c 1,180 
2.40 2.60 14,190 
8c 10¢ 32,625 
l4c 15c 4,100 
1.28 1.44 112,475 
9c 1042¢ 6,800 
942¢ 10'2e 19,500 
28c 34¢ 107,861 
46c 53c 32,170 
161 1.91 494,281 
Tise Blac 10,000 
18ce 24¢ 168,940 
Ge G6i2c 25,440 
1.25 1.38 2,475 
15e i5c 500 
15% 15% 500 
5c 85c 69,027 
1.06 1.18 8,577 
2.33 2.40 9,150 
Te Tec 4,500 
2lc 28¢ 103,000 
56%4 5734 4,905 
12¢ 13%2¢ 65,600 
33c 36c¢ 22,250 
300 3.85 3,417 
22c 24c 23,100 
lje 22¢ 29,750 
204%2c 226¢c 114,700 
415 4.60 7,120 
oan 3542 350 
55 1.80 4,605 
= 59c 12,428 
46c 50c 6,800 
1.70 1.80 75,100 
1.85 2.20 68,745 
1.21 1.34 6,900 
13% 13% 670 
1414 15 3,740 
75c 90c 1,460 
4.00 4.35 2,590 
1.45 1.52 14,806 
157% 16% 7171 
26 27 175 
49 49 35 
3 3.70 400 
37c 0 « 39c 8,500 
77 78 242 
15e 15¢ 9,100 
1.40 1.50 420 
20c 23c 10,500 
8c 9'%2e 25,000 
G7ce 69¢ 8,000 
15% 15% 3,525 
7c 8c 24,500 
1442¢ 1442¢ ,000 
1.25 1.28 5,265 
19¢ 22¢ 11,800 
2.20 2.30 18,125 
50c 55c¢ 3,500 
9% 10 1,386 
9% 9% 375 


80c Jan 
1742 Jan 
46 Feb 
89% Jan 
65c Feb 
45c Jan 


16c Jan 
144% Feb 
9c Jan 
27% Jan 
4.95 Feb 
3.00 Jan 
16 = «Jan 
"10ce Jan 
13%c Jan 
15 Jan 
27c Jan 
8c Jan 
34c Jan 
5c Jan 
8c Jan 
3lc Jan 
1.07 Jan 
38c Jan 
20c Jan 
26c Jan 
2.25 Jan 
T¥ac Jan 
13%c Jan 
1.05 Jan 
9c Jan 
64ec Jan 
27¢ Jan 
35c Jan 
1.18 Jan 
T¥ac Feb 
10c Jan 
6c Jan 
1.20 Jan 
15c Feb 
13 Jan 
73¢c Jan 
96c Jan 
2.30 Jan 
64ec Jan 
15c Jan 
52% Jan 
9c Jan 
33c Jan 
3.15 Jan 
22c Feb 
144ec Jan 
20c Jan 
3.70 Jan 
35 Jan 
1.42 Jan 
56c Jan 
45c Jan 
1.35 Jan 
= Feb 
1.20 Jan 
13Y 5 Jan 
13%4 Jan 
75c Jan 
3.55 Jan 
1.30 Jan 
1342 Jan 
25 Jan 
49 Feb 
3.25 Jan 
23c Jan 
75 Jan 
134ec Jan 
1.40 Jan 
18%2c Jan 


7¥ec Jan 
66c Jan 
14% Jan 
6c Jan 
13c Jan 
1.12 Jan 
19¢ Feb 
1.90 Jan 
37¢ Jan 
9% Jan 
8 Jan 


- 
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For footnotes see page 42. 
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Ontario L CAN ADI Lc 
Opemisk oan & Debentu Per Chronicle 
Orange Crush seeooe 4 ie RANGE FOR AN MARKETS ..- Monday, February 9 
Te aaconanetans tas 10 * 28 Low WEEK Ty 195 
Ormsb poe oma . cK END , 9 
y Mines _-_- * 3.50 7 e-. -»-- Bae High ED FEBRUARY 6 
- “arsenite — a — 100 a98 Jan 20% fen remit 
acific Pet 1 ¢ 32c . 4,500 35 Jap 2 Feb yn com 
eS . — 2 & sae 942 Jan ae om bi 2 acy inn ee Par eis | alee 
P. Hersey Tubes ee 1634 1 5, 16,500 = Jan tae Jan Te oting* trust eo of 29 
Hersey Tubes_————-—————--—-5 >. So ae 17% Jan Jan ylor Péarson common-.--- a aoe 29,29 Low 
Pamour Porcupine ___------- 4 34 11% 11% 9,152 16% 4S Jan Teck Hughes Gt, ae- aoa =. 60027 High 
Pamour Porcupine -——-—-—---—--—- 20¢ 3346 34% 310. ake dan 18 Temagami Pm —-w---—2=8 =r 65 14,350 69¢ a 31% ! 
“etal ® -~ 50¢ 59¢ ~ — aan 13 — eae Calgary cae a | 2.26 pp 9% ‘ee 65¢ Jan @3c pee ; 
nomen — og , : a e ——me Feb pa ; 
Parker Drilling =~ Soe Poe Se eat ie seco Canade Tid conmo ye es ae ee ie, an 
Pater U ling ----- 491ec 6c 6% 4,000 Jan Jan Thompson oH eee ------- at pt ~4$e 7,600 1 Jan ~ % Jan 
Pati ranium —- ® tec 4 c 9,500 6¥ec Ja 75e Ja Tiar teumab: ase 10 "8 67 30,000 1.87 Jan 2.48 Feb 
tino of Canada ——————-——-———- so he oo Sige Jan 12e Jan Tigal ae a. ae an 1,072 36c Jan 2.30 Jan 
ns oe . a ae +4 53 ae a eee Tombs SS ae Shae ee ie ca F $e = aries | 
oo ae aren ~—e ~ 800 Jan an orbri Mines. ite -15%e-- 300 Jan 2 Jan 
cegnaee Soe Se eee - ry a8 32¢ 4.00 Jan T Be tt Afimes._ ; +2 45 » 8c 19,300 67c Jan 93 Feb 
Peerless . 26 2 an 14,714 445 Jan 65¢ Feb Toront Joniinéon Bank i tad : Saige 26320 339,185 5%c Feb 90c.Jan | 
Peerless Hxporation ee ae ae $86- Sam oy Ea - Fosonta Gemea 3 pmec.  aet h “age or Mies -.. haemanens 10c Jan | 
Pref common. 1 18¢ 16,017 3.25 Jan 15 Feb Toronto neral Trusts : "° 3 51% 53%, 17,000 dec Jan Jen | 
w napeerced 26142¢ 20c 18}. 3 Iron a 38% 4% 53° _ 23e Me Ja 
Peoples Credit oun tsi a eee ge 23%9c 26%, 3,000 2c Jan .45 Jan Teronto St Works class A_ -20 3 = BARS ed 4229 Jap Jan | 
poems’ Ges peered ae hE ea aka We jan 30 Feb ly - ap ME Ses ol Bare | 
Peruvi prefered 816 30 "20 14,770 S¥e-dan 2645 Feb = class A ae BS i 29 350 4114300 oa, Feb 
via > . re Finance class A__.—---—-_- iasales - ta ' 
an Ol & Mines_- 2 160 | 155 By ae 11% Jan reall os pa ? >. ibe 30*%2-1042¢ - -— at Feb 
8 ore RNR 24c 22%, 12,155 1934 Jan 48% Feb a «A... ee V4 -*39%~ 2c : 5642 Ja 30%2 Jan — 
Pili oe i 2:2 I ae ek ac es ard oe fe eden te S| 
Fe eee Gant new ° 2.03 1.99 1.71 9'600 ce Jan 1.80 Jan risa Commdotn Pepe pina 40 res ~ 80 -- 39 2 3924. Jan 24c Jan — 
Pioneer Gol Gold, Mines._-----.---- =? 187 1.40 4 223,960 10 gan 266 Jan Trans Pen Explorations ae +. 38% - : = 39 = Jan 44 Jan ‘ 
Pitch Ore 4 of British Col e =e 16 163, 61,120 157 Jan 1.71 Feb Transmoun Pipeline Lid..___--14 i=. 715 4 350 BO?._ Peb 4342 Jan t 
Placer Uranium umbia_——2 1.08 1.05 1.14 325 1.24 Jan 2.12 Feb - Transcont tain rie “92c < <BBC * Mas 1 3834 Jan ' 
Powell eee _ carnerteenar rte 1 1.51 1.40 114 = 21 778 16 Feb 1.64 Jan Trans ee 2 2734 $2794" 85r i 44, Jan 43 Jan | 
Powell ae POE PRESS =é? Tic 7320 _ 5,315 1.01 Jan 17 — Jan Triad heen Pipeline... oor 7 ae 12% .» ints? 29% 19.662 89c Fel Sto Jan : 
wer uyn Gold__- e — 10%» aahe 18,100 1.40 Feb 1.23 Jan Tribag Mining Co it me = Le “z= aagige “SS 19.415 27%. Beb 130 Jan | 
Power Corp ———------ ae eemmyeorenenaes v4 37% “4 1,68 6c Jan 1.56 Jan Trinity | ning Co sen Beart 28 265 21 1 1244 Jan 30% Jan 
® Prairie Oil Roy. eoerene nema e a) -3 — 40¢ 3944 a 10% Jan 8c Feb ae Cuibaieane” ELA TE 2 5.65 5 d= 3 190° AT Jan 14 Jan 
yn lg a +e lelbingenntcelgllh a 6534 “an "500 be A Jan i Jan Ultra City Gas_---- SEI 38c | 304gt. 57S 25,873 25. Jan ae. Jan 
premier Border Gold_———-—--- ae ee 905 «61% Jan oo i peligr pints — Nome yn srtercns-- 73" Sago cs apes tee oe eee ee 
Premier n Ore . y 4.85 5. 1,700 1% Jan ¢ Jan ilon Acceptance «© ~----------- 5.00 4.50" : 7,800“. ‘2€ Feb 5(Feb | 
President Elect —— --200 “=e 9c oe 8,675 2.85 Jan 67 __ Feb x. preferred couimowen._-- 2" We ~~ ed 1,650 2lc_ Jan abc Feb | 
Presten Ln ge ~ —ooditineenccole SiC S%e 3,500 4.50 Jan 3.55 Jan pt ol Pl Donn manne a a “ene 2ic 21,806 4.25 Jan 30c gan © 
ee etiam hie LER * = 135 136 3,175 yf Jan 120" gan United pe een. RS 103%... 49 4 4 —_ 19¢ .Jan SOU 
ponerse um Mine;.-——-—----——- ~-1 6.35 1.70 2.51 Go 385 * 6% Jan United ten gel So peasroaaet We 11M 7: sae en eawean 
ew Sg Producers L > ihe e 4.40 4.20 6.65 4,900 1.55 Jan 136 = Feb ee Corps on voling trust 2 * 6105 * 223¢ 25c 13,200 1% aan ai nna 
sre ive ~e _— 90c a 7,905 6.25 Jan 2.51 Feb i pre Keno Hill class g, trust———-—-1 oh “G88 G45 wae 23¢ - - “1% reD 
Guebec Chiba Ascot Copper =i sige Be 310 23,195 ove Feb 5.00 Jan United one Sa aga Ae” 2ee 5.900 “605 Heb aouten | 
é e101 195 ' ited Olls —————— -—---=-—-- ----— “fs 4.30 ‘2 320 1.75 Jan 20 Jen | 
Quebec Coppe 44 Gold... 1 5c vac 37,700 2.95 Feb 1.10 Jan U Steel Co 1 sige de = 4.50 - 234; 2.93 ' 
Quebec r Corp eee A 7 « nited Fe ‘fic “0c” .. shee to Jan - Jan 
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wan -------- ci, 12% 365 J a ------------- : 2iv4 ~ § 
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. am 11% . 2.00 8e —-------------+----= 5 47 48% 3514 
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Gold = an 100 i6 157% .~ 1,160 10% Jan 20c Feb on OTES ror c 3o*%2 3634 yon 61¢ Sen 50 
ee ae et ee 1 Sadie sibocdisdioues caiman gE 
. ‘2 Ja a pew , J 
a’ Ch co i Ca ui anew e «mot included in -year’ rs CANADIAN an 
in 12 Feb ermed-delivery . Ex-liquidatin MARKETS’ - 
1.00 J 4.35 Feb in gear’ sale (no -Un g dividen . 
an e Se 8 Tan t inol ) Admitted d. 
1.18 Fe > Selling.ex ge). nuded to unli 
b f -interest. wd When d sted traéin 
+ Cash sale. (not wi When elivered, ing privileges. 
{not included in —ea - 
year’s range). y Bx-rights “i 
z Ex-stock dividend. 
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The foliowing bid and asked quotations are obtained from the National Association of Securities Dealers, Inc., and other selected 
not.represent actual transactions, They are intended as a guide to the range within which these securities could 
_ oO bought (indicated. by the “asked”) at the time of compilation. Origin of any quotation furnished on request. The 


which have a wide national distribution. 


Industrials and Utilities 


Par 


Aerovox Corp___-_..... 1 
Air Products Inc...) ; 
Americay Box Board. Co____ 2 stk 


a eee ae a oe ae ae ee ee 


Express Co... = 10 
Amer Hospital Supply Corp.--4- 
American-Marietta -Co 


American. Pipe & Const Co___.1 
Amer-Saint Gobain Corp___7.50 
A M-P Incorhorated _._- <<. 4 
4nheuser-Busch Inc______ 4 
Arden Farms Co common”! 

Partic preferred._ o 


Arivova Public Service Coen: s 
Arkansas. Missouri Power Co__5 


Arkansas Western Gas Co 

Art Meta? Conustenetion Co_: 10 
Associated Spring Corps ___-2 oO - 
Avon Prov cts Wie eo Re 
Aztec Oi & Gus-Co s-. __=  1 
Bates Mfg Co Sartore 7s 
Baxter La bora togies.. Mirai ia 
Bayless (4°J)»Markeis___ 1 
Bell & Gossert Co <n 
Beniis Bros Bag Co. ace a acsenseaiae 
Betieficiad Compy... dd 
Berkshire Hathaway Ince __5 
Beryllium Corpyn_..-. __-.._® 
Black Hills Power & Light Co..1 


Black Sit 
Botany Mi ils: -Ine 


Bowser ine $1.20. preic Tred 25 : 


Brown & Sharpe Mig Co _____10 
— Beryiium: Co__ tee : 
uckeye Steel Castings. Cos__* . 
Bullock’s: Tricez=u.-_- = -10 
Beene: COPD i i i cll 
California. Oreson Power Co__20 


California Water Service Co._25 
Calif Water & ‘Telép Co 12% 
anadiam® Delhi. Oil 14d .10¢ 
anadianm Superior Oil of Calif_1 
Cannon.Mills class B com 225 
Caste Corp. -5) Sto yg 
Curpenter Paper Co.________ 3 
Ceco Steet Prodnets Corp. 2 oi 
Cedar Point Fick! Trust etfs. 
ae scns: Electric & Gas Co_._3% 
entrabTik Elec & Gas Co__-.10 
Centrak Indiana Gas Co___ uw 
Centrat Louisiana Electric Co_5 
Centga? Maine Power Co._...10 
Centra} Public Otilitr Corp “178 
CentraF Soya Co. 2 
Central. Tc lephone tial x 
Centrai Vt Pub Sery Corp__- 6 


Chattanoog: Gas’ Co 


Citizens Ut rT Co com cl A_- 3a 
Commen class BL__ ----.3343C 
Clinton Engines Corp... i 
Coustal States Gas Prod_... 1 
Golling Radio Co A com_-__-.i1 

Class. B common ._____.._-1 
Coloniak Stores Inc____.____ 2% 
Colorad®? Interstate Gas Co_. 5 


Coleraédo Milling & Elev Co _ 1 
Colorado Oi! & Gas ‘Corp coim-_-_3 


$1.25 conv preferred_______ 25 
Commonweslth Gas Corp ___-1 
Connecticut Light & Power Co_*® 
Consot Preightways_________2.50 


Consolidated Rock Prodvcts.__5 
Gontinental Transp Lines Inc_1 
Gopeland Relfrigeratioi Corp _-1 
Craig Systems Ine_<.-..---2. 
Cross Company = --_..-__.-__§ 
Cummins Engine Co Inc___--.5 
Cutter Laboratories com yvig--<1 

Commoz Lid vig-__---_-.-.1 


Daily Machine Speciillies___.5 
Derune (+A) O02 .-.- <5. 1 
‘ Deliti-Tayior: Oil Corp___.-----1 
Dentists* Supply Co:of N Y-.2% 
_ Detroit & Canada ‘Tunuel Corp 5, 


Detroit. Harvester Co._--_-..- Bsae 
Detroit Internat Bridze Co_--.1— 
1-Noc Chemical Arts Tnc--_--1 
ctapharie “Corp a RR hy 

Diebold. I napeneeal 
Donnelley nR R) & Sous Co_.5 
Duffy-Mo*t Co ese} 
Dun & Breodstreet Inc canes one v 
Dunham Bush Tne... 2 
Durivoh -Ce .¢g6o45 +h “2% 

Dynamics Corp. ‘ot Ainerica - 

$1 preference.__..........2 
East. ‘Tennessee Nat Gas Co _.1 
Eusterm. industries: Inc i we .* 
Gasterry. Utilities Sanden _.10 
Eeonomics ‘Labtorifoty Ine 21 


Paso Electric €o «Yexas)__* 
Electro. Corp -.--~*__-___-221 


Emhart- Miz Co RAGA 4 
Fin pire State on Co. eS a ele 
Equity Oil Co_ ipiahilegreaibtsi gaia a 
Federa} Natl Mortente Assn:100 
First Boston Corp. al 
Fisher Brot hers Co At 
Fisher Governor Co ___--_=_ 1 
Florida Steet Corp. bineettiveatbal 
Poo? Mart Tuc. __ ee 
Foote Bro ; Gear ‘& Moch Corp_ 2 
Ft Wayne ‘Corrugated Pape r--19 
Re SER IA, ee 
Garlock Packing Co______ 1 
Gas Service Cow___- ._.10 
Generaé:Criuie Oi) Co : 21, 
Genera? Gas Corp_____ 2.50 
Gen Telep (Calif) 5°. pfd__.20 
Gen Telep Co of the Southwest 
542% preferred__-_-____ "30 
Giant Portland Cemen! Co___ 1 


Giddings & Lewis Mach Tool Co_2 
Green (& P) Fire Brick Co___5 
Greem Mountain Power Corp.__5 


“APS 


ah .-.2 


‘nlls é& Bryson Ine comeh- 


7 “Ti 
3344 


37%: 


245% 
21%% 


30% 
7342 
44 


392 
2642 


2412 
243, 
20% 
57 


17% 


35'2 


"164s 


17% 


154s" 


17% 
35% 
39 

28'2 
34% 


612 
20 “es 
20'2 
28's 
31%, 


20's 


~: 


40's: 
261 e~ 
22% 


384 
6242 


37% 


30°, 


21% 


297% 
3435 
32% 
21% 


Par 
Grinnell ee Ce a I eee egin SD ° 
Grolier Society a3 





Galf Sulphur Corp________-- 
Gustin-Bacon Mfg Seine 


an Chemicals & Contenis..2 
d Xerox Inc 
Hanna (M A) Coclass A rere 
Class B common 10 
Hearst Cons Publications cl A_25 
Helene Curtis Ind class A__-.1 
High Voltage Engineering_____1 
Hoover Co class A 2 








Houston Corp —---_-____--_...1 
Housion Natural Gas__.______ ° 
Houston Oil Field Mat... __-__ 1 
Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp— 
Class A common____..____ 1 
oton Gas Trust “units’’_.._ 
Hugoton Production Co_____ unio 
Husky Oil Co_.__.__-_______ ram | 
Indian Head Mills Inc___ 1 


Indiana Gas & Water Co____* 
Indianapolis Water Co__.-~ 10 
Internatiouul Textbook Co____-* 
Interstate Bakeries Corp_._--.1 
Interstate Motor Freight Sys_1 


Interstate Securities Co_______5 
Investors Diver Services Inc— 
Class A common.____ i asdisaidgdeth 1 
Iowa Public Service Co ____-__5 
Towa Southern Utilities Co___15 
Jack i ents Tes. 
Jamaica Water Supply______-- * 
Jefferson Electric Co _____~~- 5 
Jefferson Lake Petrochemicals_1 
I a ction eteaeenenall ar, | 
Jessop Steel Co_--_-________--- 1 


Kaiser Steel Corp common_——1 

$1.46 preferred 
Kalamazoo Veg Parchment Ganl0 
Kansas-Nebraska Natural Gas_5 
Kearney & Trecker Corp____..3 








Kellogg Co... -.--._--__50¢ 
@@all O02s te Siu ae 16 
Kennametal Ine ~.--- ~~ .-10 
Kentucky Utilities Co__--..._ 10 
Ketchum Co Inc__.-__-__--- aif 
Keystone Portland Cem Co_...3 
Renee CG... soc nneen sen 5 
Landers Frary & Clark_...__-25 
ree le 
Zam. Blewer .Ce0....0.-..-ceu ne | 
Liberty Loan Corp_____---__--1 
Lilly (Eli) & Co Inc com cl Bu5 
Ling Electronics 2 ~50c 
Lone Star Steel Co__-.---~ ened 
Lucky Stores Inc__...._-~-- 1% 
Ludlow Mig & Sales Co______- ° 


Macmillan Co__---_~-~- 
Madison Gas & Electr ic ¢ Co__-16 
Maremont Auto Prods Inc-...1 


Marlin-Rockwell Corp__-..-..- 1 
Marmon Herrington Co Inc_.-.1 
Marquardt Aircraft ..----..--1 


Maryland Shipbidg & Dry suas 
Maxson (W L) Corp__------ 


McLean Industries___.___--. = 
McLouth Steel Corp__--_.-__ 21% 
MeNeil Machine & Eug--- ~~ ms 
Meredith Publishing Co__-_.--5 
Metropolitan Broadcasting. .-1 
Michigan Gas Utilities Co_...-5 
Miehle-Gross-Dexter Inc— 

Class A common._._--_~-. T' 
Miles Laboratories Inc___.-- a 
Minneapolis Gas Co _. ~~... 
Mississippi Shipping Co___-_ 5 


Miss Valiey Barge Line Co-_-..1 
Mississippi Valley Gas Co_._..5 
Missouri-Kansas Pipe Line Co_5 
Missouri Utilities Co__._--~~ oe, 
Mountain Fuel Supply Co-._..10 


National Aluminate Corp__-.2% 
National Gas & Oil Corp. ._.5 
Natinail Homes Corp A com_50c 

Class,B common______-__ «=50c 
National Shirt Shops of Del_.1 
New. Eng Gas & Elec Assoc.-.8 


Nicholson File Co-_..-_--....* 
Norris Thermador Corp ___--50c¢ 
Nortex Oil & Gas Corp EE 
North American Coal______.__- 
North Peon Gas Co__.__-.-..5 


Northeastern Water Co $4 pid_* 
Nerthwest Natural Gas___..19 
Morthwest Production Corpas_ 1 
Northwestern Pub Serv Co_---.3 


Oklahoma Miss River Prod:.10c 
Old Ben Coai Corp_____......_* 
Opelika Manufactaring Corp. 5 
Otter Tail Pewer Co_------ 05 


Pabst Brewing Co... 2.8 
Pacific Airmétive Corp ..___---1 
Pacific Far East Line._.____-__5 
Pacific Gamble Robinson Co___5 
Pacific Mercury Electronics__90c 
Pactfic Power & Light amar 
Pacific Uranium Mines____-~ 

Pan American Sulphur a 
Parker Hannifin Corp__._.__....1 
Pendleton Tool Indus.__._---1 
Pepsi-Cola General Bottlers__.1 
Permanente Cement 


Pfaudier-Permutit __..___-..10 
Pickering Lumber Corp__...3% 
Pioneer Natural Gas Co re 


Plymouth Rubber Co__ a 
Portland General Electric Goths 


Portsmouth Steel —..-...... 

Potash Co of America_____-.._6 
Producing Properties Inc__._10c 
Pubco Petroleum —.......... Koa | 


Pub Serv Co of New Hamp...__5 
Pub Serv Co of New Mexico.__5 
Punta Alegre Sugar Corp.._..l 
Purex Corp Ltd___--..-.. nipianes 

Purolator Products _....__-... 1 


Quotations for Friday, February 6 





























NATIONAL LIST OF OVER-THE-COUNTER SECURITIES 


have been sold 






















































































“National” list is composed of 
Par Bid Ask Par 
Ralston Purina Co 5 49 53% Tampax Inc. 1 
Rare Metals Corp of America__1 4 4% Gavan Etére Oe.. 5 
arte gar oes Corp....__5c et ™% -! Corp. 1 
c Natural Gas 33% Texas Sastern Transmis Corp. 
Richardson Co 12% 13% 15% Texas = Corp. “| 
Riley Stoker. Corp 4242 45% Texas Nat Pipeline Co_1 
River Brand Rice Mills ino3% 23% 25% Texas Industries Inc... 1 
Nationa) Petroleum__.__1 
Roadway Express class A....25¢ 12 13% Tease 5 Gasoline Corp__1 
Ss . oo eRe cniinieae A seis Corp ——_——--—-1 
Robertson Co: oe fy Three State a 
Rochester Telephone Corp....10 25% 27%  ##Thme Inc posses 
Rockwell Manufacturing Co..2% 35% 38% Tokheim et ° ; 
Roddis Plywood Corp....tttti 14% 15% Topp Ine. } ; 
Rose Marie Reid 1 12% 13% Towmotor Corp 1 2742 2958 
Ryder System Inc_..--______ © 39% 42% Tracerlab Inc 1 10% a 
Trans Ges ee Corp..50c 24% 
Sabre-Pinon Corp_______.- 20c 9% 10% Tucson Gas Lt @ PwrcCo5 29 31% 
= —— pee vandidaikatieas 1 28% 30% : 
chield Bantam Co a) 836 9%, United Sugar men 
Searle (G D) & Co 2 51% 55% United States Track lines ines lets © 20% 
Seismograph Service Corp_..._.l 11% 12% United Utilities Inc 10 30 32 
Sierra Pacilic Power Co____ 7% 35 37% United Western Minerais_ lee 2% 3% 
Skil Corp____ 2 29% «  Oniversal Match Corp...--12% 54 © 87% 
South Shore Oil & Devel Co.10c 17% 18% Peninsular 9 32% 3454 
Seutheastern Pub Serv Co_..10c 14 14% oe oe Ol} Co. 2% 1342 
Southern Calif Water Co... 5 19% 21 Valley Mould & Iron 482, bs 
Southern Colorado Power Co__® 1 22% Vanity Fair Mills ails 2244 243, 
: Varian Associates ..........1 43% 46% 
Southern Nevada Power Co....1 26%. 2834 . 
otro St St eeweeuee ae oe 
outhern Union Gas salewrail iit V4 30 
Southwest Gas Producing Co? 11% 13% Warten Brothas Onn 3 O% 
Southwestern Elec Sve Co__...1 18 19% Warren (SD) Co. rs 46%, 60% 
Soutiwestern States Tele Co..1 25% 27 Washington Natural Gas Co...10 16%. 18 
Speer Curben Co_..---.2% 29% 32 Washington Steel Corp______ 28% 30% 
Spragiie Electric Co___--___- wer 41 44 Watson Bros Transport “A” __1 1% 1% 
Staley (A E) Mfg Co....__--- 37% 40% Westcoast Transmission. °* 203, 221, 
Stud Pram & Heomebip_.2.00 50 132 14% West Point Manufacturing Co_* 17%. 1856 
Standar esse 008... aos t ; - 
standard Pressed Steel-———-—-1_ 20% Us Western Lt & "eepbene Goto tic 4p 
Stanley Home Products Inc— Western Natural Ges Co...._-1 21% 23 
Common non-voting _.._.__- 5 40 did Weyerhaeuser Timber 1.50 44%, ps4 
Stanley Works___.-------___- 25 43% 46% white Eagle Of) Co. ide 3% 9 
Statler Hotels Delaware Corp_.1 9 9% Whiting Corp pats 12% 
— Chemical SeoEURNEE ¥ Ft pike, Williams Yo 
Stouffer Corp._ My ly Wisconsin Pow r & Ligh 
sirens Cobb - oe ae Sree 1 P+, ou Witco or & t Co_.10 io Hs 
truthers Wells Corp..___--~ 2% V4 a Convers 
Siubnitz Greene age mgRoT 9% ny Wood om grea an 10% 
Suburban Gas Service Inc. 1 2342 Wyandotte i aimee: 
Suburban Propane Gas Corp. 1 18% 19% iz sia 54 %e 
Suntide Refining Co........ 1c 6% 1% Yuba Consolidated Industries_.1 16% = 
Syntex Corporation ....-.---.. * 175% 18% Zapata Off-Shore Co....._50c a% 
ar Par Bid Ask 
American Trust Co (8 F)__--- 10 = 553 56 industrial Bk of Com (N‘Y).10 38° - 41% 
Providence ‘i I ot 48% 61% 
Bank of America NT&SA 
(San Prancisco) ..-.... 6% 43% 46 iovter Wess ce Co nde 20% 22% 
Bank of Commerce (Newark).25  42%2 46% Kings Coun Co (WN ¥)--.10 39% 41% 
Bank of New York_.____._._ 109 249 260 ty Emad Co 
Bank of Virginia — 10 23% 35% ( nN Y)—-—....20 95 102 
Bankers Trust Co ( Jednen 6 ; 
Boatmen’s Natl Bank ay Eee Estate BE & Tr 331 ; 
C6 TGO conc ccneiewiioccnn 20 68% # £172 Long Island Trust Go Gi ¥ — 36 Ye 
Broad St Trust Co (Phila)_...10 44 47% )10 41% 
ufacturers Tr Co(N Y)_10 545% 57% 
Camden Trust Co (NJ)_----.5 27% 30% & 
Central Natl Bank of Cleve_.16 41%4 44% Trust (Buffalo) ciel 2736 29% 
Centl-Penn Nat) Bk of Phila.i0 44% 41% Meadow Brook Nat} of ; 
Chase Manhattan Bk (NY).12% 60%2 63% County NY .-.....6 2842 305% 
Chem Corn Exch Bk (NY)_..10 61% 64% Mellon Natl Bk & Tr Co (Pgh).25 174. 184 
Citizens & Southern National Co (St Louis)..25 69 T2%2 
Bank (Savannah) -.......10 50 Sia Merchants Natl BE of Boston_ 48 Pete 
City Natl Bk & Tr (Chicago.25 80 84% Morgan (J P) & Co (N ¥)-..100 385 401 
Cleveland Trust Co_-.--.-...50 302 321 o » a 10 ax e 
‘ational Ban Detroit__.__ /% 
Commercial Bk of No. Amet..5 2612 29% Bank of 8 25% % 
Commercial Trust of N J_--_- 25 92 98 jae ee ‘onal City Bank = J—16 73 78% 
Continental Ill Bank & Trust Natl Mewash & Banking ‘3 - 
‘ounty eee 
Plains NY) 5 33% 35% mail Btate BE of fewnee late brths ie” 
Crocker-Anglo Nat Bk (SF).10 35 ™m rust Co Caman) et as 
Nae Sh, Se ee 
era & ‘0 da 5 
Pidelity-Balt Nat Bk & Tr Co.10 50 ne Te Co € 1s ON 
Peoples Pirst Nati Bk & Tr , 
Pidelity-Phila Trust Co_.___...20 92 97 Co ( linia 61% 665% 
Fidelity Trust Co (Pgh)_--... 10 88 95 les Tr Co of Bergen C 
Pidelity Un 'l'r Co (Newark)_.10 72 16% (Hackensack 20% 22% 
Piduciary ‘Trust Co (NY)_..10 31 345% Philadelphia Nat) Bank...___1 45 4752 
Pirst Bk Stk Corp (Minn)_...10 46 48% er og pw yw 8 a 88%, 50 
coe ee ‘2 
First Camden Natl Bk & Tr 
Co (Camden N J).---...-. 6% 2442 26% Republic Nat] Bank 12 69% 73 
First Natl Bk (Atlanta).....10 40 pes — Natl Bk of Wash D C..25 153 168 
First Natl Bank Baltimore...10 60% 63% Bank of 
First Nat] Bank of Boston_.12% 85%. 89% Boston pt in * Se | 
First Natl Bk of Chicago....100 346 361 Royal Bank of —_iv 80% 84 
First Natl Bank of Dallas_.10 37% 40%  Moyal State Bk of New York.5 19% 21% 
First Natl Bk (Jersey City )_.25 68 as Rye National Bank (N Y)_....2 9% 
Trus St Louis Union Trust Co.....290 179 83% 
ah ae 12% Seattle ist Natl BE (Wash)..20 96 101 
Fy ye ba Bank-State Trust 
First Nat! Bk of St Louis ---20 72 ites Second tees se (82 
First Natl City Bank ( } 763 19% an 
Pirst Pennsylvania Banking 2 Second Ly A es 30 35% 
& Trust Co (Phila) ——————__ 10 49%, 52% tae ae 57% 
Pirst Westchester Nat] Bank ‘ 
of New Rochelle _.-_._____ 10 360 0% «0 Sewurlip, Medi Leng Mena Ts ie 6% 
Franklin Natl Bank of Long j Sterling Natl Bk &Trco 
Beene Ee ianenwantimban 3244 34% (New ) 43 45% 
Girard Trust Corn Exch Bk..15 56% NY)..10 25 27 
Guaranty Trust Co (NY)--..20 937% 97% ah ae Fu at we % We Ne 
Union Bank of Commerce— 
Hanover Bank of New York..10 515, 5414 (Cleveland ) 10 645% 49 
Harris Tr & Sav Bk (Chic)_.20 94 101 Union Tr Co of _—19 50 -- 
Hartford Natl Bk & Tr Co___.10 38% 40% United States Trust 
Hudson County Natl Bank ) 10 29% #32% 
(Jersey City N J)---_____ 25 58 6344 States Trust (NW ¥)....20 83% ¢ 
Hudson Tr Co (Union City)..8 16'2 18 Valley Nat Bk (Phoenix Ariz).5 49% M% 
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Mutual Funds 


Mutual Fands— Par 
Aberdeen Fund... ————— a 
Affiliated Fund Inc_---~-..- 1.25 .20 
American Business Shares__--- 1 .30 
American Mutual Fund Inc-_-1 85 


Amer Research & Development _* 


oe Booman B 
= 





Associated Fund Trust----.----* 61 
Atomic Devel Mut Fund Inc-.1 48 
Axe-Houghton Fund “A” Inc--.1 66 
Axe-Houghton Pund “B” inc-__5 8.46 
Axe-Houghten Steck Fund Inc_1 4.29 
Axe-Science & Elect’nitcs Corp.le 12.03 
Axe-Templeton Growth Pund 

Caneds 144... ..caccne 30.34 
Blue Ridge Mutual Pund Ine——-1 12.04 
Bond Inv Tr of America.__.-- 20.73 
Boston Fund Inc... .-.-.---. i 17.05 
Broad Street Investment____-- 1 25.38 
Bullock Fund Ltd-.-----.- --1 «13.38 
California Fund Inc_.....-.-.. 1 7.89 
Canada General Fund— 

ro Cars, A ee 1 14.99 
Canadian Fund Inc__-.-----_- 1 x18.83 
Canadian International Growth 

ee ae Sa 1 8.71 
Century Shares Trust... ~~~ 1 27.82 
Chase Pund of Boston_...___. 1 10.92 
Chemical Fund Inc__-----. 50c 19.40 
Christiana Securities Corp__100 14,300 14,800 

7% preferred ~.--_--.-. .~100 133 
Colonial Pund Inc__----..-.-. 1 10.73 
Commonwealth Income 

pO 8 I eee eae 1 9.62 
Commonwealth Investment__--1 9.67 
Commonwealth Stock Fund_._.1 14.60 
Composite Bond & Stock 

Fund Inc wahied = 18.80 
Composite Pund Inc._-.--... em 16.21 
Concord Fund Inc. .-.----.-.--. 1 15.83 


Consolidated Investment Trust_1 19% 

Crown Western Investment Inc 
Dividend Income Fund_...-. 1 7.13 
17.34 


De Vegh Investing Co Inc.....1 
De Vegh Mutual Furld Ine_....1 79 











Delaware Fund____.._.....~-~ 1 11.90 
Delaware Income Fund Inc....1 10.18 
Diver Growth Stk Fund Inc-.1 8.09 
Diversified Investment Fund _.1 9.12 
Diversified Trustee Shares— 

Series E ee 2.50 19.75 
Dividend Shares____----.-.. ~~25C€ 3.01 
meegius Pans It....c.c.cccas 1 12.41 
Baton & Howard— 

Baianced Fund. ........-.. 1 23.28 

EN LEE 23.43 
Electronics Investment Corp-.._1 6.53 
Energy Fund Inc-_-~...-.-.-- 10 x18.72 
Equity Pund Inc__....._.. -~20¢ 7.66 
Pidelity Fund Inc....._...... — 15.66 
Fiduciary Mutual Inv Co Ine_.1 17.25 
Financial Industrial Fund Ine_1 4.11 
Plerida Growth Fund Inc_...10c 5.54 
Picrida Mutual Fund Inc. -.- 1 2.72 
Founders Mutual Pund_.__--.- ° 9.83 
Pranklin Custodian Punds Inc— 

Common stock series....... le 3 11.17 

Preferred stock series_._....1¢c 5.99 
Fundamental Investors Inc....2 18.14 
Putures Inc 1 3.15 
Gas Industries Fund wens 14.60 
General Capital Corp_.__-.-.- 15.04 
General Investors Trust__._.._ i 7.24 
Group Securities— 

Automobile shares......... le 8.37 

Aviation shares_._........._ le 11.02 

Building shares___......._ lc 7.58 

Capital Growth Fund_.__ le 8.09 

Chemical shares_......_.__ le 12.82 

Common (The) Stock Fund.le 13.39 

Electronics & Electrical 

Equipment shares__.... .--1C 9.36 

a RR ete. lc 8.16 

Pully Administered shares. _ic 10.50 

General Bond shares_______ lc 7.44 

Industrial Machinery shares_ic 8,12 

Institutional Bond shares._ic 8.11 

Merchandising shares....__ le 12.80 

Mining shares_._........_._ 1c 7.01 

Petroleum shares._.......__ ic 11.89 

Railroad Bond shares_...__1c 2.36 

RR Equipment shares_.____ lc 6.03 

Railroad Stock shares....__ le 10.37 

Steel shares______ Cs ES lc 10.28 

Tobacco shares........____ 1c 7.90 

Utilities lc 11.53 
Growth Industry Shares Inc...1 17.26 
Guardian Mutual Fund Inc__..1 19.26 
Hamilton Funds Inc— 

ot ee, 10¢ 4.91 

££ & |. RSE eRS ~ 4.87 
Haydock Pund Inc.__.....____ a26.03 
Income Poundation Fund Inc ide 2.51 
Income Fund of Boston Inc_..1 8.55 
Incorporated Income Fund .-.1 9.53 
Incorporated Investors._.......1 8.97 
Institutional Shares Ltd— 

Institutional Bank Pund..1e 12.37 

Inst Foundation Fund__..._ le 10.88 

Institutional Growth Pund_ic 10.97 

Institutional Income Fund__ic 6.99 

Institutional Insur Fund ___ie 13.40 


Boends— 
Barium Steel 5%s_....___.1969 88% 
British Petroleum 6s__._1980-76 581. 
Burlington Industries 444s_.1975 931 
C IT Financial 4%s__ ___1989 100 
Canadian ng co ay 4s ----1969 101% 
Carrier Corp 4%s________- 1982 105 
Cent Illinois pas Serv 4548_1989 1025, 
Vought 5%s_...___ 1977 107 
Commonwealth Edison 4%s_2009 1005, 


Commonwealth Oil Ref 6s_.1972 156 
Ei Paso Natural Gas 514s__1977 


120'- 
Perro Corp 3%e_.._........1975 96 
Pruehsuf Trailer 4s_1976 95 
| Pecans —-1975 117 
General Port Cement 5s__ -1977 136 
Gen’i Tire & Rubver 6s wwi1982 167 
Household r= gg 4568__..1984 1011 
Steel 4%s_... 1989 101% 
(ay —~ Sons— 





- 198 
Mueller Brass 3%<_-- 1975 °%3 





139 


Mutual Funds— 
or Intl Resources Fund Inc____--lc 
7.79 Investment Co of America_..-_1 
4.59 Investment Trust of as 
9.67 pg gg | en Re | 

4042 Johnston (The) Mutual Pund-_-1 


Par 





1.77 Keystone Custodian FPunds— 
5.99 B-1 (Investment Bonds). .1 
6.15 B-2 (Medium Grade Bonds)-1 
9.20 B-3 (Low Priced Bonds) _.--1 
4.69 B-4 (Discount Bonds) _--_.._ 1 
13.08 K-1 (Income Pfd Stocks)_---.1 
K-2 (Speculative Pfd Stks)-_-1 
33.16 8-1 (High-Grade Com Stk)-.1 
13.09 8-2 (Income Com Stocks)__-1 
22.29 8-3 (Speculative Com Stk) _1 
18.43 8-4 (Low Priced Com Stks)_1 
27.44 Keystone Fund of Canada Ltd_1 
14.66 Knickerbocker Fund... --_-- 1 
8.62 Knickerbocker Growth Fund-__1 
16.21 Lazard Fund Inc 1 
20.37 Lexington Trust Fund... 25c¢ 
~*~ Lexington Venture Fund______- 1 
9.52 Life Insurance Investors Ine__ 1 
30.08 Life Insurance Stk Fund Inc--.1 
11.93 Loomis Sayles Mutual Fund_._* 
20.98 


Managed Funds— 
Electrical Equipment shares_le 
General Industries shares__ic 














11.65 SO NGO ainttitteincctnaienitttnts le 
47 Paper shares_.__..-..._._. lc 
ay Petroleum shares_.....____ le 
87 Special Investment shares__ic 
15.8% Transport shares__._______ le 
20.43 Massachusetts Investors Trust 
17.62 shares of beneficial int_33%c 
17.11 Mass Investors Growth Stock 
203 Fund Inc... sana 33 4c 
” Massachusetts Life Fund— 

7.80 Units of beneficial interest__1 
. Missiies-Jets & Automation 
17.52 Fund Inc 1 
8344 Muutal Income Foundation Fd_1 
13.08 Mutual Investment Fund Inc 1 
11.19 Mutual Shares Corp... . 1 

8.87 Mutual Trust Shares 
9.99 of beneficial interest_.......1 
22.30 Nation Wide Securities Co Inc.1 
3.30 National Investors Corp___.... 1 
13.49 National Security Series— 
Balanced Series_._........... 1 
24.89 BONN. CU OG oo ciiiscinttsenmntubend 1 
"95.05 Dividend Series 1 
7.14 Preferred Stock Series_.....- 1 
18.91 Income Series._........_. ce | 
1.94 Stock Series 1 
16.93 Growth Stock Series______ a 
18.65 New England Pund___________ 1 
4.50 New York Capital Pund 
6.05 of Canada Ltd_....._...__ os 
2.97 WNucleonics Chemistry & 
10.68 Electronics Shares Inc. .... 1 
12.26 One William street Pund____.1 
6.61 Over-the-Counter Securities 
19.88 DG SE inane niiniiwnncemnnne 1 
3.45 Peoples Securities Corp....._- 1 
Philadelphia Fund Inc... . 4 
15.96 Pine Street Fund Inc___._____ 1 
16.28 Pioneer Fund Inc... ____ 2.50 
7.87 Price (T Rowe) Growth Stock 
Fund Inc 1 
9.17 Puritan Fund Ine___...__.___ 1 
12.07 Putnam (Geo) Fund_...__....1 
8.31 Putnam Growth Pund_________ 
6.87 Quarterly Dist Shares Inc___1 








14.66 Scudder Fund of Canada_.__25¢ 
Scudder Stevens & Clark 
10.26 Fund Inc e 
8.94 Scudder Stevens & Clark— 
11.50 Common Stock Pund.......- 1 
8.16 fgelected Amer Shares_____-1.25 
8.90 §hareholders Trust of Boston..1 
8.45 §mith (Edison B) Pund_...-. 1 
14.01 gouthwestern Investors Inc___.1 
7.69 Sovereign Investors._._._.-_____-1 
13.02 §tate Street Investment Corp__* 
2.61 tein Roe & Farnum Fund_..-1 
6.62 Sterling Investment Fund Inc_1 
11.36 Television-Electronics Fund___.1 
11.26 Texgs Fund Inc 1 
8.66 United Funds Inc— 
12.53 United Accumulated Fund_..1 
17.78 @nited Continental Fund____1 
19.85 United Income Fund Shares.1 
a United Science Pund___..... 1 
5.37 United Funds Canada Ltd____1 
o- Value Line Fund Inc__........ 1 
2.75 Value Line Income Fund Inc..1 
9.34 Value Line Special Situations 
10.42 gp RRR ote ag.) ods 
9.70 Wall Street Investing Corp__..1 
Washington Mutual 
13.53 Investors Fund Inc_.....__-. 1 
11.90 Weilington Equity Fund... 
12.00 Wellington Fund___.___.____ we | 
7.65 Whitehall Fund ac______.____ 1 
14.66 Wisconsin Fund Inc_______. -_1 
Bonds— 
rere National Can 5s_...._______1976 
60 N Span Uranium 5%s ww_.1963 
95 Pacific Petroleum 5s_______ 1977 
| erento 1973 
100% Pacific Tel & Tel 45¢s____1990 
103% Puget Sound Pow & Let— 
106% Cg EERSTE I 1983 
103 
108% Quebec Natural Gas 534s_..1985 
1007, San Diego Gas & Elec 45¢s_1984 
160 Sheraton Co of Am Ss ww__1967 
Southern Bell Tel 45¢s____1993 
122 Southern Natural Gas 4°4s_1979 
5 Sperry Rand 5%s ww----_.1982 
dine Textron Amer 5s_...._____ 1971 
140 Bp Canada Pipe Line— 
172 RS a ~.1987 
1013 Transcont | Gas Pipe Line 5s 1979 
1015. Underwood Corp §42s___..1971 


U 8S Industries 4%s _...1970 
85 Washington Wtr Pwr 4%4s_1989 
98 Westeoast Trans $42s______1988 





Bid 
4.23 
10.19 
11.30 
33.96 
a22.44 


25.18 
22.92 
16.40 
10.47 

9.45 
13.36 
18.29 
12.37 
14.09 
11.63 
12.90 

6.45 

5.89 


16%2 
12 
18.73 
11.33 


6.72 
a45.70 


2.44 
3.67 
2.73 
3.76 
2.66 
3.13 
2.53 


13.22 
12.85 
21.29 


10.97 
15.67 
9.93 
a14.64 


3.34 


20.49 
11.90 


11.18 
6.16 
4.29 
8.34 
6.40 
8.73 
7.26 

21.60 


37 
11.74 
12.89 


4.68 
14.81 
9.94 
24.70 
16.83 


35.99 
7.64 
13.70 
14.86 
7.38 


12.90 
a38.72 


a27.69 
9.52 
11.19 
15.37 
13.49 
14.04 
3742 
a34.96 
12.26 
13.74 
9.70 


11.78 

7.75 
10.85 
12.25 
16.77 


6.80 
5.79 


3.53 
8.10 


10.07 
11.29 
13.81 
12.74 

5.80 


113 


991% 
10034 


11212 


101%% 
102 


Ask 
4.62 
11.14 
12.35 
34.64 


18.23 


7.43 
6.33 


3.86 
8.85 


11.01 
12.27 
15.05 
13.77 

6.27 





February 6 


_Insurance Companies 





NATIONAL LIST OF OVER-THE-COUNTER SECURITIES 


Quotations for Friday, 








Bid Par Bid 
Aetne Casualty & Surety_...10 190 199 Lawyers Mtge & Title Co__65c 27% 
Aetna Insurance Co__________10 718 81%,4 Lawyers Title Ins Corp (Va)-__5 1942 
Aetna Life 10 246 256 Liberty Natl Life Ins (Birm)-__2 4912 
Agricultural Insurance Co_._..10 37% 39% Life & Casualty Ins Co . 
American Equitable Assur_____ 5 3842 41% of Tenn ? 2214 
American Fidelity & Casualty_5 18 19% Life Companies Inc___________ 2134 
$1.25 conv preferred________ 5 22% 24% Life Insurance Co of Va__10 55 
Amer Heritage Life Ins— Lincoln National Life ~__~__ -_10 221 
(Jacksonville Fla) ~.._.___ 1 1134 12% Loyal Amer Life Ins Co Inc_.-1 442 
American Home Assurance Co_5 34 37%4 : 
Amer Ins Co (Newark NJ)-.212 31 32% Maryland Casualty _____ --1 42% 
American Investors Corp.____- 1 5 512 Massachusetts Bonding_______ 5 362 
Amer Mercury (Wash D C)___1 37% 4%2 Mass Indemnity & Life Ins__5 48 
Amer Nat Ins (Galveston)._....1 11%. 12% §§ Merchants Fire Assurance 5 73 
American Re-insurance...____ 5 3634 39%, Merchants & Manufacturers___4 13%*2 
American Surety Co________ 6.25 2042 22! Monument Life (Balt).......10 66 
Bankers & Shippers oe ee 64 ine Maiesas Dae... 7 
Bankers Natl Life Ins «N J:__10 2642 287 Natl Life & Accident Ins ae 108 
Beneficial Stan Life Ins Co___1 15%4 17 National Union Fire... ______. 4214 
Boston Insurance Co__..______5 3542 38 Nationwide Corp class A_ =e 2012 
New Amsterdam Casualty_____ 2 51 
Commonwealth Life Ins ; New Hampshire Fire..___10 47 
> MN i as) ae 2 273% 29!, New York Pir 5 34 
Connecticut General Life __-10 332 347 ma... ee 
Continental Assurance Co__._.5 177 186 Northeastern ee ae 1 3 
Continental Casualty Co___-_- 5 114 118 ggg Ape egy se: 
Crum & Forster Inc 10 72 16%, wermern. ine Co of H ¥_-12% ~ 86% 
vaste amanae xs Northwestern National Life 
Eagle Fire Ins Co (N J)____1. 25 335 41% Insurance (Minn) ~---_._- 10 «95 
Emp oyers Group Aaboe....... 77 8174 Pacific Indemnit ‘ 
” ig ee --10 68'2 
Employers Reinsurance os 4874 52% Pacific Insurance Co of N Y_.10 64 
NN oa 60 63% Peerless Insurance Co______ ———-—§ 23% 
Fidelity & Deposit of Md____- 10 100 106 Phila Life Insurance Co_.....5 — 8042 
Fireman's Pund (8 F)_.__- 2.50 61% 65 Phoenix -------__-_________10 7834 
Franklin Life Insurance______ 4 82% 85% erase ee eee ~---- 10 92242 
m adie 
Genera] Reinsurance Corp__..10 7142 15% ee it: dc0h0" te pam hi 
Ce Re 3834 41% Quaker City Life Ins (Pa)_...5 4674 
Globe & Republic__..._______ 5 21%. 23 Reinsurance Corp (N Y)______ Zz 19% 
Government Employees Ins Republic Insurance (Texas)_.10 69 
‘YE. {oii oo “oe 117 125 Republic Nati Life Insurance__2 74 
Government Employees Life St Paul Fire & Marine_____ 6.25 607% 
Ins (D C) etme nerrennel OS 142 157 Seaboard Surety Co_________ 10 90 
Great American _...___. 435, 464 Security (New Haven)___.___19 34 
Gulf Life (Jacksonville Fiay2is 2534 27% “eet on ea & enmmaieise. 33% 
Hanover Insurance Co.______ 10 43% 46% — set: SS © eae 06 , 
Hartford Pire Insurance Co___19 197 205 Standard Accident ----__--__ 10 60% 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection Title Guar & Trust (N Y)_.._8 24734 
and Insurance Co_..._____ 10 116 sabes TER min 91 
gua ATES AS 1 IE GLE ~ §1%2 5412 U 8 Fidelity & Guaranty Co__10 8542 
Home Owners Life Ins Co 2 5 pr ee eat ss el 31% 
gS EE TERE Ee 6%4 715% U 8 Life Insurance Co in the 
Jefferson Standard Life Ins__10 85 89°, A Se RS ea 43'» 
Jersey Insurance Co of N Y__10 3912 43 Westchester Fire _._.__._..____.9 33 
Obligations of Government Agencies 
Pigures after decimal point represent one or more 32nds of a point 
Bid Ask Bid 
Federal Home Loan Banks— Federal Land Bank Bonds— 
1.60s Feb. 16, 1959__._.__...._.. 99.29 100 2%s May i, 1959... =, oan 
3%48 March 16, 1959_._______ 99.30 100.2 3%s May 1, 1959... 100 
3128 April 15, 1959_.._______ 100 100.4 1%48 Oct. 20, 1959_._._........ 96.28 
3%s April 15. 1963........._ 97.16 98 2%s Feb. 1, 1960__.._........ 98.24 
3°%ss Aug 17, 1959 wi______ 99.31 100.1 3%s Fed 1, 1990 wi... 99.30 
Pederal Natl Mortgage Assn— 2%s June i, 1960...._...... 98.14 
oe 99.31 100.1 3%es April 3, 1961.......00.. 98% 
1.65s April 10, 1959.._.._____ 99.20 99.24 4s Sept. 20, 1961_._...__ is 99.20 
2s SU I 99.16 99.20 a May 1, 1962............ 995% 
3%s Aug. 10, 1969............ 100.2 100.6 ys | SC es 94 
a8 Oee.. 32, 306012 wi... 100 100.4 3%48 May 2, 1966-...______ 94 
4s June 10, 1960 wi___.__.__ 100 100.4 4%%_s March 20, 1969... ._ 100.20 
3%es Aug. 23, 1960__._________ 99.8 99.16 4%es July 15, 1969........... 102 
3%s Feb. 13, 1962.._.___...._ 97.24 98 3%s April 1, 1970............ 93% 
3%s March 11, 1963______-_. 96.6 96.14 4%2s Oct. 1, 1970-1967_____.. 100% 
4%s Nov. 12, 1963.......... 99.30 1006 Pe ge RR a 924% 
4%ss June 10, 1965___________ 100.8 100.24 4%s Feb. 15. 1972- -1967_..... 98 
358s March 11, 1968_.._.-.._ 94'2 95 Stes Sept. 15, 1972..... .... 98% 
Central Bank for Cooperatives— 
1.70s March 2, 1959......... 99.26 99.30 
2.85s April 1, Woe fo A we 100 
3.50s June 1, 1959__--____... 100.4 


U. S. Certificates of Indebtedness & Noles 


Figures after decimal point represent ene or more 32nds of a point 


Maturity— 

Certificates of Indebtedness — 
142s March 24, 1959...___.__ 
1%s May 15, 1959.......__. 
oe eke Si aee Fok 


3%8 Nov. 15, 1960............. 
3%48 Feb 15, 1960 wi___..__- 


Treasury Notes— 
142s April 1, 1959_.___.___ a 
1%8 Get... 1, 1990... 
3%es8 Nov. 15, 1969...._...... 
i 3 ok Oh 
3%2s May 15, 1960_._________ 
344s May 15, 1960 


Federal Intermediate 


Bid Ask 
99.26 99.28 
99.18 99.20 
99.9 99.11 
99.31 100.1 
100 100.2 
99.20 99.28 
99 99.8 
100.1 100.4 
98 98.8 
99.26 99.26 
99.13 99.18 


99.26 99.30 
99.20 99.24 
99.20 99.24 
99.20 99.24 
99.28 100 


United States 





Rate 

1.60%: aa “a 3- 2-59 

138 % T- 1-58 4- 1-59 

2.00°; 8- 1-58 5- 4-59 

2.30°; 9- 2-58 = 1-59 

3.25% 10- 1-56 - 1-59 
February 13, 1959 _.._--. cnliinaiip 
yy ee See 
Pebruary 26, 1960............. 
Gee Gh Wii 
pe 
ne eae eee 
March 26, — 
FS RE RA a fs 
April 9 i906 el ee 


yo Ee Le aE 
April 23, 1959... 


Gs SO). Beas cinecdis cates 


Yield Price 
Bid Ask 

99.972 99.976 
99.932 99.939 
99.884 99.896 
99.840 99.853 
99.793 99.811 
99.747 99.763 
99.688 99.713 
99.632 99.646 
99.566 99.590 
99.514 99.542 

- 99.493 
99.411 99.444 


Maturity— Bid 
Treasury Notes (Continued )— 

25668 Ges. 1, 1900-2... 

1%s April 1, 1961-......_.... 95.30 
2% May 15, 2961... ..._.... 99.14 
408. 1, $06)... 
1%s Oct. 1, 1961__.._. ities ts ae 
3%s Feb. 15, 1962._..__..... - 99.4 
4s Feb 15 1962 wi_.___.._._____ 93.8 
1%s April 1, 1962_._.._____ -— 100.16 
4s Aug. 15,.1962__......... 10G1 
1%s Oce: 1, 1900... LI 
3°48 Nov. 15, 1962.......... 99.6 
2%s8 Feb. 15, 1963_.......... 94.28 
i%s April i, 1963... 91.16 
230 Ost. 1, 2... SiS 


Gredit Bank Debentures 











F 


w 
to 
a 


L alla - 
Fee SS2288832 
Se Etat a ta o> 





*No par value 
a Net asset value. 


k Admitted to listing on the New York 


Stork Exchange 
b Bid yield price 


Rate Dated 
3.60%. 11- 3-58 8- ee oa.31 
3.50% 12- 1-58 9- 1-59 99.30 
3.45% 1- 5-59 10- 1-59 99.29 
3.45% 2- 2-59 11- 2-59 99.28 

Treasury Bills 
Yield 
Bid 

ty AR a 
May 15, 1959 99.282 
June 11, 1959 anenns 99.051 
dane 18, 1960.........._.......... . 9339@3 
. & & eee. -~. 98.892 
0 8 Oa eS 
SGRy 2, TE ecdimes ee —_—.. 98.800 
July 9, 1959_-- — 98.742 
July 16, 1959.............._.. 98.6076 
i Ss % weer coaneae ——- 98.597 
QE Bk Be cca ecaghwninn —. 98.537 
August 6,. 1959......----..-... 98.477 

d Ex-rights. 

t New ‘stock. 

x Ex-dividend: 
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Viciukk-ciecinips ‘hides Silt debs dea Agia daeparehieil 4 planta: Pre-. 


liminary figures compiled by us based upon telegraphic advices from the chief cities 
of the country, indicate that for the week ended ‘Saturday, Feb. 7, clearings for all 
cities of the United States for which it is possible to‘ obtain weekly -clearings will be 
8.5% abeve those of the corresponding week last year. Our preliminary totals stand 
at $25,386,559,311 against $23,389,033,185 for the same week in 1958. At this center 
there is-a gain for the week ending Friday, of 6.3%. Our comparative summary for 


the week follows: 





















































Week Ended Feb. 7— 1959 1958 % 
New: York $13,645,032,447 $12,831,635,428 + 6.3 
Chicago 1,197,344,524  1,076,430,631 +11.2 
Philadelphia 1,086,000,000 942,000,000 + 15.5 
Boston 737,202,258 645,613,044 +142 
Kansas City 462,490,451 412,487,726 +12.1 
St.. Louis 382,100,000 ° 332,400,000 + 15.0 
San Francisco 719,047,600 647,300,152 411.5 
Pittsburgh 430,150,430 441,707,759 + 4.2 
Cleveland 545,511,279 515,314,726 + 5.9 
Baltimore fe 398,299,028 362,128,944 +10.0 

Ten cities, five. days. .$19,635,177,417 $18,207,018,410 + 7.8 
Other cities; five: days_..........._-........- 4,842,818,245  4,318,345,645 +12.1 

Total all cities, five days $24,477,995,662 $22,525,364,055 + 8.6 
All cities, one day. 908,563,649 863,669,130 + 5.2 

Total all cities for week $25,386,559,311 $23,389,033,185 + 8.5 


Complete and exact details for the week covered by the foregoing will appear 
in our issue of next -week:-We cannot furnish them today, inasmuch as the week 
ends Saturday and the Saturday figures are not available at time of going to press. 
Accordingly, in the above the last day of the week in all cases has to be estimated. 


In the elaborate detailed statement, however, which we present further below, 
we are able to give final and complete results of the previous week—the week ended 
Jan, 31. For that week there was an increase of 16.4%, the aggregate clearings for the 
whole country having amounted to $25,246,472,129 against $21,691,267,790 in the same 
week in 1958. Outside of this city there was a gain of 13.8%, the bank clearings at 


this center showing an increase of 18.8%. 


We group the cities according to the Fed- 


eral Reserve Districts in which they are located and from this we note that in the 
New York Reserve Distritt the totals show an expansion of 17.8%, in the Boston 
Reserve District of 4.6% .and in the Philadelphia Reserve District of 12.8%. In the 


Cleveland Reserve District the totals are 


larger by 4.6%, in the Richmond Reserve 


District by 75% and in the Atlanta Reserve District by 7.8%. In the Chicago Reserve 
District the totals record an improvement of 7.0%, in the St. Louis Reserve District of 
10.3% and in the Minneapolis Reserve District of 11.1%. In the Kansas City Reserve 
District the totals register a gain of 17.4%, in both the Dallas and San Francisco Re- 


serve Districts of 12.5%. 


In the following we furnish a summary by Federal Reserve Districts: 


SUMMARY OF BANK CLEARINGS 











1959 1958 Inc. or 1957 1956 

Week Ended Jan. 31—- $ $s Dec. % $ 3 
8 ee oe 12 cities 847,964,105 799,760,239 + 6.0 820,757,358 784,001,455 
2né New York... . ae 13,707,622,242 11,634,557,285 +17.8 12,119,280,266 10,937,548,710 
3rd Philadelphia ....m0..11 “ 1,136,387,279 1,007,161,439 412.8 1,275,419,213 1,275,264,860 
4th Cleveland _..........7 “ 1,392,525,585 1,331,190,695 + 4.6 1,473,033,119 1,345,059,424 
5th Richmond ~......_. e-* 733,716,038 682,658,251 + 7.5 697,904,592 646,588,235 
6th Atlanta ._....__._.. =. 1,294,844,634 1,201,018,417 + 7.8 1,153,886,323 1,103,423,648 
Tee -Clleage. ......-.-... oe 1,594,565,595 1,491,097,819 + 7.0 1,515,514,805 1,439,164,837 
Se I hpi: BM 720,657,428 653,250,898 4.10.3 688,213,960 691,285,105 
9th Minneapolis _........7 “ 624,193,629 562,009,750 +11.1 527,830,124 510,980,852 
10th Kansas City_..._..__ — Be 721,457,536 614,493,101 +17.4 572,590,741 575,497,269 
EE SE aieewtnnn er 591,465,593 525,802,335 4.12.5 498,793,478 463,165,995 
12th San Francisco_____._ = 1,336,210,985 1,188,267,561 412.5 1,147,451,197 1,160,926,513 
_ Rae SF cae 108 cities 25,246,472,129 21,691,267,790 +16.4 22,490,675,176 20,932,906,903 


11,968,670,483 


We now add our detailed statement 
week ended January 31 for four years: 





























10,517,979,416 413.8 10,860,348,408 10,423,335,777 
showing the figures for each city for the 


Week Ended January 31 





Clearings at— 1 — 
First Federal Reserve District—Beston— 
Maine—Bangor 4,133,414 
Portland 5,897,560 
Massachusetts—Boston 699,795,512 
Fall River___ 3,403,388 
Lowell ia 1,410,024 
Ce, ee 3,112,448 
Springfield____ 14,291,642 
Worcester_____ 12,093,772 
Connhecticut—Hartford 42,681,483 
New Haven 25,317,121 
Rhode Island—Providence_____._. 32,977,800 
New Hampshire—Manchester._..._. 2,939,941 
Total (13 cities)..........._.... 847,964,105 


Second Federal Reserve District—New York— 





























New York—Albany. 47,097,887 
Buffalo__.. 141,062,175 
Eimira_. 2,750,578 
Jamestown___ as 3,102,712 
New York 13,277 ,801,646 
Rochester. 43,211,250 
Syracuse 29,954,064 

Connecticut—Stamford (a) 

New Jersey—Newark ‘ 72,460,061 
Northern New Jersey.._._._....... 90,181,869 








Total (9 cities) 13,707,622,242 











1958 Inc. or 1957 1956 

$ Dec. % $ $ 
3,175,373 +30.2 2,610,110 3,093,037 
6,990,772 —15.6 6,937,215 6,789,104 
664,629,334 + 5.3 672,099,716 637,066,603 
2,962,913 +14.9 3,246,080 3,361,375 
1,382,499 + 2.0 1,664,761 1,361,476 
3,153,355 — 1.3 3,433,433 3,202,263 
13,324,270 + 7.3 13,820,073 14,069,406 
10,316,654 +17.2 12,887,008 10,562,415 
40,396,196 + 5.7 47,557,415 45,150,534 
21,147,964 +19.7 24,559,365 26,835,108 
29,827,000 +10.6 29,523,100 29,840,000 
2,453,909 +19.8 2,419,082 2,670,134 
799,760,239 + 6.0 820,757,358 784,001,455 
71,407,571 —34.0 68,505,014 24,300,162 
129,714,781 + 8.8 142,837,799 128,054,384 
2,868,434 -—— 4.1 2,683,841 3,040,661 
2,912,334 + 6.5 3,428,900 2,835,717 
11,173,288,374 +18.8 11,630,326,768 10,509,571,126 
39,445,277 + 9.5 46,522,547 45,905,833 
26,949,784 +11.2 26,449,822 25,332,312 
32,536,648 ---- 39,260,469 *37,500,000 
69,192,751 + 4.7 76,773,085 75,273,379 
86,241,331 + 46 82,492,021 85,735,136 
11,634,557,285 +17.8 12,119,280,266 10,937,548,710 







































































































Delaware—Wilmington —........~. 264, 4, 
New Jersey—Trenton_.._....__... 14,065,613 18,433,389 
Total (11 cities) 1,136,387;279 1,007,161,439 
“Fourth Federal Reserve District—Cleveland— 
2 11,893,028 9,857,825 
; een 276,094,283 270,537,985 
Cleveland 568,831,840 518,495,298 
Columbus . Pe 55,344,500 52,917,900 
Mansfield 11,798,908 089,339 
Youngstown 12,755,887 14,002,417 
Pennsylvania—Pittsburgh ~........ 455,787,049 455,289,931 
Total (7 cities) 1,392,525,585  1,331,190,695 
Fifth Federal Reserve District—Richmend— 
West Virginia—Huntington —...._ -4,637,078 4,707,464 
Virginia—-Norfolk ~~. ....--..__-.. 17,484,000 21,315,318 
Richmond ede 216,522,024 186,917 405 
South Carolina—Charleston_...... 8,770,043 392; 
Maryland—Baltimore —...._--..... 355 504 339,756,528 
District of Columbia—Washington__ 130,972,389 121,569,095 
Total (6 cities) 733,716,038 682,658,251 
Sixth Federal Reserve District—Atianta— 
Tennessee—Knoxville —.. 33,270,298 27,836,011 
Nashville 146,268,338 120,029,705 
Georgia—Atlanta 382,000,000 600, 
Augusta 7,326,801 5,907,480 
Macon 5,059,173 4,696,982 
Florida—Jacksonville —_ oecanielisll 266,607,669 254,087,904 
Alabama—Birmingham --------—-= 217,789,691 186,217,544 
Mobile 13,781,278 ‘Sen’ 
Mississippi—Vicksburg ~....-..--. 1,020,792 - ~ 1,045 
Louisiana—New Orleans 221,720,594 206,155,913 
Total (10 cities) 1,294,844,634 1,201,018,417 





Seventh Federal Reserve District—Chicago— 











































































































Michigan—Ann Arbor_......-....< 2,317,804 2,566,271 
Grand Rapids. 16,230,748 18,819,155 
Lansing 9,135,608 10,010,061 

Indiana—Fort Wayne 10,884,726 10,539,608 
Indianapolis 79,889,000 78,953,000 
South Bend hcbstinians &, 746,840 8,043,726 
Terre Haute 3,401,390 3,172,587 

Wisconsin—Milwaukee ............ 148, 235,188 129,574,571 

Iowa—Cedar Rapids. 7,837,934 6,498,390 
Des Moines 54,641,176 44,085,136 
Sioux City 19,072,211 15,001,640 

Illinois—Bloomington —........-.—. 3,136,788 2,183,385 
Chicago 1, a 389,059 1,125,133,427 
Decatur 772,654 8, ,488 
Peoria 13576.341 12,809,833 
Rockford 10,211,984 10,193,598 
Springfield 6,386,144 5,170,943 

Total (17 cities) 1,594,865,595 1,491,097,819 
Eighth Federal Reserve District—St. Levis— 

Missouri—St. Louis 390,500,000 357,000,000 

Kentucky—Louisville ........ Ban < 187,859,216 172,955,452 

Tennessee—Memphis ~....... joasenenis 139,866,023 120,844,927 

Illinois—Quincy 2,432,189 2,450,519 

Total (4 cities) 729,657,428 653,250,898 
Ninth Federal Reserve District—Minneapolis— 

Minnesota—Duluth 7,470,150 7,987,114 
Minneapolis -~- 424,167,827 378,175,561 
St. Paul___ 156,031,111 144,168,520 

_ North Dakota—Fargo-__.......... 10,815,226 9,136,681 

South Dakota—Aberdeen 4,710,119 4,458,828 

Montana—Billings .-....-..---_~. = 5,970,447 5,184,623 
Helena -..- 15,028,749 12,898,423 

Total (7 cities) ae 624,193,629 562,009,750 
Tenth Federal Reserve District—Kansas City— 

Nebraska—Fremont 935,603 976,666 
Hastings ~~. 714,158 703,984 
anaes 10,201,133 9,646,125 
Omaha ss 169,231,214 149,045,727 

Kansas—Topeka  .............. wins» 7,460,006 6,501,795 
TEIIITIIEL' “susan stctsicietstddcinenenveideesiliiendditenes 36,526,037 30,285,341 

Missouri—Kansas City.._..-.---~. a 473,305,493 399,316,208 
SEER Ee EEE: 16,579,044 13,065,272 

Colorado—Colorado Springs--..... 6,504,848 4,951,983 

Total (9 cities)... Seciibaseeebestnain 721,457,536 614,493,101 
Eleventh Federal Reserve District—Dallas— 

Texas—Austin - 13,599,225 10,039,763 
TIT -cucstiintinirtnatinteiienieasipesistittatiiags dieaiiiaitieil mn 511,867,941 453,521,715 
BE  eilccitisnintantrtearcanenamniimemmatiii ots 41,855,111 36,558,624 
GPCI: cinietiteerdeciicinincincnidieteliaiipiinniiies 5,133,000 6,757,000 
| A Ses 7,138,965 6,716,582 

Louisiana—Shreveport ~~.-...... neta 11,871,351 12,208,651 

Total (@ cties) 0... Liewoon 591,465,593 25,802,335 


Twelfth Federal Reserve District—San Francisco— 



































Washington—Seattle ......_.___ B 213,390,946 179,964,392 
Yakima ._-. aod 4,689,705 4,389,275 
Oregon—Portland : 202,006,604 177,187,361 
Utah—Salt Lake City_____-.-----—- 99,500,003 90,672,467 
i CO RSE eee * 26,829,559 24, J 

ae Be 20,412,647 16,848,177 
San Francisco___ 710,418,127 651,747,717 
Gen Sem... 35,463,520 25,098,850 
Santa Barbara 9.671.255 7,309,330 
Stockton 13'828,620 10,357,387 
Total (10 cities) 1.336,210,985  1,188,267,561 
Grand total (108 cities). 25,246,472,129 21,691,267,790 








Ovtside New York City. — 11,968,670,483 
(a)Clearings operations discontinued. 








10,517,979,416 
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351,400,000 360,201,009 
205,292,945 208,195, 70m. 
12 29, 019,405 120,452, 74 

2,501,610 2,436,655 
688,213,960 691,285,10> 
9,009,145 8,870,398 
364,323,291 345,413,735 4 
126,511,400 128,421,263 
7,783,835 7,859, 08 
4,107,999 3,931.32 rs 
4,819,789 2,973,508 
11,274,665 13,451,238 
527,830,124 510,930,852 
1,971,465 1,039,335 
707,771 905,183 
9,490,706 9,429,064 
138,034,453 133,519, 7% 
10,024,029 11, 785,08 
25,735,725 26, 162-6 
368,349,477 ae ae 
13,384,893 
4,892,222 rth Bd 
572,590,741 575,497, 26@ 
10,753,212 10,144,34> 
420,750,009 337,807, 92D 
38,702,031 34,114,08@ 
8,038,000 7,422.00 
5,700,927 7,321,77% 
14,849,299 16,355,268 
498,793,478 463,165,993 
177,430,665 181,211,159 
4,432,539 4,833,722 
172,131,400 171,555,729 
90,302,158 77,358 ,22@ 
24,904,740 24,021,62> 
17,992,077 16,397,602 
621,811,913 643,884,49 
21,503,461 25,848,532 
6,614,806 6,218,289 
10,327,438 9,567,169 
1,147,451,197  1,;160,9296,13 
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FOREIGN EXCHANGE RATES 


Pursuant to the requirements of Section 522 of the Tariff Act of 1930, the Federal Reserve Bank 


certifies daily to the of the T 


Secretary 
countales of the world. We give below a record for the week just passed. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE RATES CERTIFIED BY FEDERAL RESERVE BANK TO TREASURY UNDER TARIFF ACT OF 1930 
JANUARY 30, 1959 TO FEBRUARY 5, 1959, INCLUSIVE 


the buying rate for cable transfers on the different 





Country and Monetary Unit 


Noon Buying Rate for Cable Transfers in New York (Value in United States Money) 




































































Priday Monday Tuesday Wednesday Thursday 
Jan. 30 Feb. 2 Feb. 3 Feb. 4 Feb. 5 
a, peso— $ $ $ $s s 
0151282 0153093 0152936 0153445 0153192 
Australia, pound 2.238047 .239043 2.239043 2.238545 2.239292 
Austria, schilling_ .0385154° 0385154* .0385154* 0384883 °* 0384765 * 
Belgium, franc 0200037 0200062 0200062 0200062 0200100 
Canada, dollar a 1.031406 1.029687 1.028625 1.028359 1.027968 
Ceylon, rupee. .210560 _210660 .210660 210623 ‘210660 
Finland, markka .00311405* (00311405* '00311405¢ -00311405* .00311405* 
France (Metropolitan), franc........m1. .00203784 .00203782 .00203778 .00203714 .00203784 
rmany, Deutsche mark .239425 239425 .239437 .239350 .239355 
dia, rupee .210703 210740 210740 210685 210753 
TPland, pound 2.8087 2.810000 2.810000 2.809375 2.810312 
Jppen, yen .00277912* 00277912" .00277912* .00277912* .00277912* 
Malaysia, Malayan dollar .328904 3 329004 328970 (329004 
Mexico, peso. .0800560 ; .0800560 .0800560 0800560 
Netherlands, guilder__ .265187 265170 .265200 .265150 (265150 
New Zealand, pound. 2.780940 2.782178 2.782178 2.781559 2.782487 
Norway, krone. .140156 140218 .140200 140200 140187 
Philippine Islands, peso. .496950* .496950* .496950* .496950* .496950* 
Portugal, escudo .0349580* .0349420* .0349680* .0349740° .0349780° 
Spain, peseta 0238095* .0238095* .0238095* 0238095 * 0238095 * 
8 krona. .193252 .193286 .193290 .193282 .193280 
Switeerland franc. "231943 231968 231950 "231950 "231962 
Union of South Africa, pound.........— 2.798256 2.799501 2.799501 2.798879 2.799813 
United Kingdom, pound sterling-...... 2.808150 2.810000 2.810000 2.809375 2.810312 
* Nominal. 





Stalement of Condition of the Twelve 
_ Federal Reserve Banks Combined 


(In thousands of dollars) 





Increase ( + ) or 





























Decrease (—) Since 
Feb. 4, Jan. 28, Feb. 5, 
ASSETS— 1959 1959 1958 
Gold certificate account._._._.__._._. 18,957,891 — 40,002 -—-2,287,502 
Redemption fund for F. R. notes 934,106 — 308 + 76,913 
_ ‘Total gold certificate reserves. 19,891,997 — 40,310 —2,210,589 
¥. R. notes of other banks___._. 626,773 —~ 50,268 — 486 
SS a 485,090 — 5,108 — 60,317 
— and advances__.___.._ 408,382 -— 87,082 + 255,321 
A Se 335 eas th — 177 
gg ee outright__._ 36,633 + 1 -~ 3,205 
D. 8. Government securities: 
Bought outright— 
PE th Ih a 1,597,550 + 160,400 +.1,026,277 
RETEST 18,649,726 atenioti —1,283,886 
i Se SR REP SE Te 2,867,565 nsaseiia + 2,867,565 
ERE ES ae “ 2,483,771 abuinete — 317,979 
Total bought outright_____ 25,598,612 + 160,400 + 2,291,977 
Held under repurchase agree’t 63,850 + 63,850 — 40,450 
Total U. S. Gov’t securities. 25,662,462 + 224,250 + 2,251,527 
Total loans and securities.. 26,107,812 + 137,169 + 2,503,466 
ue from foreign banks____. ._ 15 svevitie abe 
Uncollected cash items__________ 4,945,559 —141,751 + 621,492 
| ere 94,076 — 143 + 9,781 
gg a 141,928 -— 55,702 -——- 30,726 
Total assets_.___ 52,293,250 ——~156,113 742,621 
LIABILITIZS— 
Pederal Reserve notes___- 27,120,108 — 1,78 
Ste: ,781 434,615 
Member bank reserves________ 18,662,297 +173,049 — 396,061 
U. S. Treas.—general account_._ 421,564 — 65,590 + 214,908 
aac apleiadibas Renae 287,159 — 33,160 + 3,406 
Ge ccnentbddiee dtc 351,687 + 11,487 + 30,563 
Total ceposits.__......_..___ : 19,722,707 + 85,786 — 147,174 
Deferred availability cash items... 4,029,826 —251,856 + 410,809 
Other liabs. & accrued dividends 23,512 — 469 + R 
Total liabilities... __ 50.896,150 —~168,320 707,194 
CAPITAL ACCOUNTS— 
re ne 370,898 + 2,481 + 23,118 
6 a SE Oe ROT Ean a a 868,410 en + *31,669 
Other capital accounts.._.._____ 157,792 + 9,726 — 19,360 
Total labs. & capital accounts 52,293,250 —156,113 - 
of gold certificate reserves . —_ 
to deposit & F. R. note Mabili- 
ties combined_ iat a asanesnisitbeieiesenas 42.5% = 1l% — 5.0% 
nt ‘iabilities on accept- 
ances — for foreign 
cofrespon Ne ilieetiacdatedh-tntsipeiaignenen 57,048 — 2,95 — 
Thdustrial loan commitment:____ 960 P 03 — “- 


_—_——--— 


_* Net Sey steer elimination of Section 13b surplus of $27,543,000 


On Sept. 2, 195 


Condition Statement of Member Banks 


The condition statement of weekly reporting member 
banks of the Federal Reserve System in leading cities 
shows the following principal changes for the week 
ended Jan. 28: Decreases of $198 million in loans ad- 
justed, $164 million in holdings of U. S. Government 
securities, $254 million in reserve balances with Federal 
Reserve Banks, $572 million in demand deposits adjust- 
éd, and $518 million in demand deposits credited to 
domestic banks, and an increase of $358 million in U. S. 
_ Commercial industrial loans dec i 
one district and a total of $141 aillion at all pte Ba 


banks; the principal decreases were $23 milli 
New York City, $20 million each in Ge" Chaneione 


ang Districts, $16 million each in Chicago 
District. 


District, and $15 million in the Kansas 
according 
@nmother press release. Loans to brokers and dealers for 





to industry appear in 


purchasing or carrying U, S. Government and other secu- 
rities decreased $79 million. 


Holdings of Treasury bills decreased $48 million, 
Treasury certificates of indebtedness $107 million, and 
Treasury notes $34 million. Holdings of “other” securi- 
ties decreased $56 million. 


Demand deposits adjusted decreased $143 million in 
the New York District, $139 million in the San Francisco 
District, $82 million in the Boston District, $62 million 
in the Cleveland District, and $53 million in the Rich- 
mond District. 


Borrowings from Federal Reserve Banks increased 
$14 million and borrowings from others increased $228 
million. Loans to banks increased $221 million. 


A summary of assets and liabilities of reporting mem- 


ber banks follows: 
Increase ( + ) or 
Decrease (—) Since 





Jan. 28, Jan.21, Jan. 29, 
1959 1959 1958 
ASSETS— (In millions of dollars) 
Loans and investments adjustedt- 95,179 — 418 + 8,992 
Loans adjustedt o —————— — 198 + 1,651 
Commercial and industrial loans____-_- 29,678 — 141 — 523 
RETIREE FE wtisitnoswcconmenee 597 + 2 + 160 
Loans to brokers and dealers for pur- 
chasing or carrying securities___._- 2,119 79 + 474 
Other loans for purchasing or carrying 
EA Ee NG i Ee cape A 1,319 + 19 194 
Real estate Wans.......s00s--..-.... 9,665 : 9 +. 921 
GENO Gi hid ote ttbtemncmnecae 11,744 = 7 + 518 
U. 8. Government securities—tota]___... 32,126 — 164 + 6,203 
BOCROUE: - Wek o dn Sh Shi etn ccnes 2,069 — 48 + 638 
Treasury certificates of indebtedness-_- 3,640 -— 107 + 1,841 
ee gE es a 8,123 — 24 + 3,458 
oe ES ee ee ~ 25 266 
I Be ice si tinitntigeesemmerenenes andi 9,157 — 56 + 1,138 
pe | ae) Ve ae 1,748 + 221 291 
Reserves with Federal Reserve banks.... 13,013 — 254 —~- 445 
ra a de 1,039 . 2 + 8 
Balances with domestic banks e 2,376 97 104 
LIABILITIES— 
Demand deposits adjusted__.__.______--- 58,620 — 572 + 2,486 
Time deposits except U. S. Government... 28,320 = 1 + 3,530 
U. S. Government deposits__......._..__ 2,947 + 358 + 1,766 
Interbank demand deposits: 
Domestic Danks............. SS — 518 + 16 
Pesswn: babks.............. ai 1,395 — 41 133 
Borrowings: 
From Federal Reserve banks__ = 316 : 14 198 
BS SE ST ee 1,172 + 228 390 





t Exclusive of loans to banks and after deduction of valuation re- 
serves; individual loan items are shown gfess. 


8 6 e 
Redemption Calls and Sinking Fund 
s 
Notices 

Below will be found a list of corporate bonds, notes, 
preferred and common stock called for redemption, 
including those called under sinking fund provisions. 
The date indicates the redemption or last date for mak- 
ing tenders, and the page number gives the location in 


the current volume (except where otherwise indicated) 
in which the details were given in the “Chronicle.” 


NOTICE OF TENDER 





Company and Issue— Date Page 
Sylvania Electric Products, Inc.— 

4%4% s. f. debentures due March 1, 1980_._.______ Feb 24 ° 
Textron, Inc. ; 

15-year subordinated s. f. debs. due Feb. 1, 1970_.___Feb 16 .¢ 

PARTIAL REDEMPTIONS 

Company and Issue— Date Page 
Adams Engineering Co., Inc.— 

642% convertible debentures due April 1, 1968__.._...Feb 15 . 
Atlas Plywood Corp., 544‘) debentures__..___._____-__ Mar 1 .* 


Compania Salitrera de Tarapaca y Antofagasta— 
Various 5% debentures, due Jan. 2, 1968, 1969, 1971, 
ig a OEY EI td Bens 5 AOL ah Jan 2 ba 
Georgia Power Co., Ist mige., bds., 544% ser. due 1987__Feb 20 481 
May Stores Realty Co.— 


General mortgage 5% bonds, due Feb. 15, 1977______ Feb 15 47 


Merchants Acceptance Corp.— - SS sa 
512% subordinated debentures due March 1, 1966..._Mar 1 
Pacific Finance Corp. cap. debs., 4%2‘o ser. due 1967___Mar™1 


Pet Milk Co, 4%‘, gumulative preferred» stock__—.--— _Feb 15. 
Pinellas Industries, Iué—--—--- - Six 
8% eonvertiblers:#..débentures due 1964__--_--___-- Feb 20 
Public Service Electric & Gas Co.— , “a —_ YE 
45,°~ debs. bonds dated March 1, 1957, due 1977_._-Mar 1 


Sixteen East Broad Co.— 


- 6% notes dated-Nov. .1;.1955; due. Nov.-15,.196022---Peb 12 ~~ *- 
Time Finance Corp. 50 cents conv. preferred stock.____Feb.27 2 
Toledo Edison Co.— ; 358 

lst mo bonds, 34% series due 1978---~-_-~- Mar 1 ° 


Vendorlator Manufacturing Co.— 


6% s. f. debentures due Oct. 1, 1966____-__--____.. Feb, 1 
ENTIRE ISSUES CALLED . 
Company and issue— . St Date 
Agnew-Surpass ‘Stide@tores;“Ltd. 542%. pid. stock______ Fb’ 27 
5% first income*débentafes stock and/or bonds._.__..__Mar 10 
American Art Metals-Co.-6% cumul. pfd. stock__----_~- Jan '22 
American Machitie. ‘Co.— si : 
444% subordinated. debentures due 1981-_-___--_-_.--~ Peb" 9 


American Metal -Products’ Co.— ". 

512% cum wonvertible preferred stock______._-Mar’31 
Black Hills Po Aight ©o., 4.56-. cumul. pid. stk.__Peb 24 
Botany Mills, Ing.;-5<o and 4% cumul. conv. pid. stk... Feb 14 
Catalin Corp. cf*America, $1:20 cumul. conv. pfd. stk... Peb ‘16 
Consolidated Telephone’-Co. 54242 conv. pid. stock__._. Jan 31 
Continental Can ‘Co.,: Inc:— f 

$4.50 cumul. convertible second preferred stock____. Feb 20 
Equitable Gas Co.,.4}2/c2 convertible preferred stock_._._Fer 9% 
Fibreboard Paper Products Corp.-— 





4% cumulative.convertible preferred stock__-_~_~_- Maz 3 344 
(R. E.) Punsten.Co. 442% cumul. conv. pid. stock__-__- Jan 2 e 
Grolier Society, Inc-— . 

5% convertible. subordinate debentures. dated May 1, 

1957, due May 1, 1967__- pes Feb 16 12246 
Interstate Engineering Corp., 512% subord. conv. debs..-Feb 28 347 


Los Angeles Biltmore Hotel Co 








5% second lien notes due Dec. 15, 1961_--__-----~~_ Jan 21 e 
McLouth Steel Corp., 5% cumul. conv. preferred stk...Yeb 19 483 
National Cash Register Co— 

412% convertible subordinated debentures due 1981___Feb 9 152 
Salada-Shirriff-Horsey pLitA—— 2 eh pee £5" - ’ 

5%4%¢ : cumul. conv. -preferred stock, series B._...___Feb 17 ws 
Standard Goll Products Co., Inc.—., or ov 
' 5%. convertible stibordinated’ debentures: due 1967__-2Feb"16 ~ 89 
Sylvania Electric Products, Inc.— 3 

412% cony. subord. debentures due 1983_._....-___- Mar 2 e 
Tennessee Gas Transmission Co.— 

5.1640 convertible second preferred stock__..-.......Mar 6 bd 

“Announcement in this issue. {In Volume 188. 

(Continued from page 12) 
. Per 4Vhen Holdets 
Name of Company Share Payatie of Ree. 
Hauserman (E. F.) Co. (quar.) a 15c 4-2 2-26 
Hays Corp., 5% pfd. (quar.)_-...--~-_--_~- $1.25 2-1 1+20 
Hecla Mining Co. (quar.) ..-..----~---.--.- 1242¢ 3-20 2-20 
Hercules Galion Products, common (quar.) 5e 3-16 me | 

6% preferred B (quar.)__-....----~.-...- 30c 3+ 2 2-1 
Hercules Powder Co., 5‘2 preferred (quar.) $1.25 2-13 2-1 
Heyden Newport Chemical, common--__--—-~ 10¢ 3-1 2+13 

3%2% preferred (quar.)—__-........... z 8742c 3-1 2-13 

$4.375 preferred (quar.).......-..-..---- $1.09%s 3- 1 2-13 
Hilton Hotels, common (quar.)_..__--___ _-- 30c 3- 2 2-16 

5%3% pretersed (quer.) _....__.. .. __=...._-- 34%6c 3- 2 2-16 

6% ist preferred (quar.) ......._.-.-_.-- $1.25 3 2 2-16 

4%%. preferred (quar.)—.__..._-.--..-.. $1.18%, 3- 2 2-16 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. of Canada, Ltd.— 

I t45¢ 3-25 2-42 
Hires (Charles E.) Co. (quar.)__..--._.-_- 15¢ 3- 2 2-13 
Honegger’s & Co. (stock dividend) _-_______ 144% 2-16 3-31 
Hooker Chemical, common (quar.) ~~~ 25c¢ 2-26 2-3 

Gn20 peeeerea” {eee )- $1.06% 3-26 3- 3 
Hormel (George A.), common (quar.).._ ~~ 624ec 2-16 1-24 

6% -peatemees sone) —-..--—-2.- =. $1.50 2-16 1-24 
Horn & Hardart Co. (N. Y.)— 

yk... 2S Shai eS Sa $1.25 3- 1 2-10 
Household Finance, common (quar.)..-~-- 4-15 3-31 

3%4% preferred (quar.)-...-..-.s..~ 93%4¢ 4-15 3-31 

4% peerseee (606t).....— =... io” $1 4-15 3-31 

4.40% preferred (quar.)...-....... - $1.10 4-15 3-31 
Housatonic Public Service (quar.) 35¢ 2-20 2- 6 
Howard Stores— < 

414% preferred (quar.)--~- + ae a $1.06%4 3- 2 2-10 
Hubinger Company (‘increased quar.)__.-~ 30c 3-10 2-27 
Hudson Bay Mining & Smelting, Ltd. ‘quar.) t75¢ 3-16 2-13 
Hugoton Gas Trust— 

Units of beneficial interest__-_ 27c 2-20 1-31 
Hugoton Production (quar.)__....-~._-----~ 60c 3-16 2-27 
fiunt Foods & Industries, common (quar.)_~ 12%c 2-27 2-10 

PERS Teas ae 5 al ae Se 5% 3-16 2-27 
Extrs stock dividend ................. 5% 3-16 2-27 

S% peeferred (quar;)-..1._<.-..-...--.....- $1.25 2-27 2-10 
Huron & Erie Mortgage (increased). __ ans 45c 4-1 3-16 
Idaho Power Co., common (quar.)_.-.._.-_ 40c 2-20 1+26 
Incorporated Investors (capital gains dis- 

SUD. oe elieeid ne 57¢ 2-13 1-21 
Indiana Gas & Water (quar.)-- 25e 3- 1 2-16 
Indiana Steel Products (quar.)_._......-._ 30c 3-10 2-25 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., common (quar. )......-- 7T5e 3- 2 2- 2 

ae. DO CPO foes eee ee nee $3 7-1 6- 2 
pS RE EE Senne See aaa $1 3- 2 2-17 
Institutional Shares, Ltd.— 

Institutional Foundation Fund (lic from 

investment income plus lic from Sse- 

he Se eT eee 22c 3-1 2-2 
Interchemical Corp.. commbn (quar.).-_~~ 65c¢ 2415 1-30 
International Business Machines (‘quar.)-~ 65c 3-10 2-10 
International Harvester, 7% pfd. (quar.)__-~- $1.75 3- 2 2- § 


International Investors, Inc.— 
(Pive cerits from net investment income 
plus seven cents from: realized security 


I~ ieieitiliees Dalai ieialind dadiinchince wienere-atareserenanatnt 12¢ 3-1 1-23 
International Petroleum (reduced) =_._---_- 30c 3-10 2-10 
International Resistance Co. (quar.).._. 5c 3- 2 2-13 
International Silver Co. (quar.)...._-___--- 37'2c 3-1 2-11 
International Telephone & Telegraph Corp. 

Stock-split (One additional share for each 

share held). ...--..--_... TRE Pat. Ee! ie 3- 5 2-5 
International Utilities (quar)... ...-- 2 3- 2 2- 3 
Inter-Oceanl Reinsurance ._....__........-. 50c 3- 6 2- 
Interprovincial Building Credits, Lid. (quar.) t417%ec 3- 2 2-16 
Interprovincial Pipe Line, Ltd. (quar.}__ - t45c 3- 2 2- 6 
Interstate Department Stores, Inc.— 

oe ann 30c 2-15 1-26 

Cn ROREE LSS SS lec ae 3% 2-25 1<26 


Interstate Engineering (quar.)_..._..._.._-- 1242c 2-28 2-13 


Interstate Motor Lines (quar.)_..-....-_-~- 15¢ 2-15 —— 
Investers Mutual - Fund__.._-,-....-___-- 8c 2-11 1-30 
Investors Trust Co. of Rhode Biana— 
$2.50 preferred . (quar.)__~-.....-.--~- — 37%2c 5-1 4-20 
| REP SRR Acer = oo se Ee ale 5- 1 4-20 
$2.50 preferred (quarf.)_.....__......-_+ 37t2c 8-1 7-20 
mt ie a Re Se 25c 6- 1 7-20 
$2.50 preferred (quar.)_ —..........._.._ 37%c li- 2 10-19 
Ce. whteie en nity: 25¢ ll- 2 10-19 


~——~— ~~ -——= --— 































































































































lowa-tilinois Gas & Blectric, com. 
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Name of Coirpany 

(quar.)__ 

Towa Power & Light, common +quar.) ___-_ 
4.80°> preferred (quar.)_..__-...--.---- 
4.35 preferred “(quar.;_..___-____-_--_- 
; 3.30% preferred (quar.}_....______+----~ 

Iowa Southern Utilities, .comimon (increased) 
$1.76 preferred (quar.)___— Perce Git Real iey nce 
#%s¢co preferred (quar. )_.__-_-. -___ -__-. 

Irving Trust Co. (N. ¥.} «stock dividend) ___ 


Istel Pund, Inc. ~ 


Jamestcwn Telephone «(N. Y.+, com. (quar.) 
5“: Ist preferred (quar. )___..-.------- 
Jantzen, Inc., 5° red A aan oo 
— Standard Life Insurance (quar. )- 

tra i 
Jewel Tea Go. common (increased | quar. dnc 
Stock dividend (two-for-one split).___- 
324% preferred (quar.)__.___- -_-----~--- 
Johrson & Johnson, new common (initial) 
Jones & Laughlin Steel, com. (quar.)._-_._ 
5‘c preferred A (quar.)-----------.--~-- 


Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical, com. (quar.) 
4°4*c preferred ( ead RE ES SOE 
iat preferred (quar.)_....-----.---.-- 
4°4%o preferred (quar.)_..-...-- 

Kansas City Power & Light Co.-— 
4.35°° preferred (quar.)_...........-~..- 
412% preferred ‘quar.})_........------_- 
‘4° preferred (quar.) a 

- 4.20% preferred (quar. aia 
3.80°2 preferred (quar.)....-_--.--.--- 

Kansas City Public Service— 

5% preferred .(aecum.)__._.__.-~._ .___- 
Kelly —— & Co., Ltd., class A___--____ 
Kennametal, Inc. ~._---~-._~ 
Kentucky. Utilities, common (increased)... _ 

4°.‘ preferred (quar.)_.........-....-~ 

Kerr-Addison Gold Mines, Lid. (quar.)..... 

Kerr Income Pund (monthly) .--~......----- 

Ketel -. Compan Pie on 00 se 

Keyes Fibre Co., common (quar.)—.._...._ 
‘4.860° ist preferred (quar.)_._.._- 

Keystone Custodian Funds— 
‘Keystone Income Fund series K-1 (quar- 
* terly from net investment income) __..__ 

Keystone Steel & Wire quar.) —_ 

King Bros.. Productions, Inc. 
Stock dividend. 

Knickerbocker- Fund 42 1/10c from income 
‘and 89/16¢ from capital gains) _....___ 

Koehring Co., common (quar.)_..._. 
5% convertible preferred A (quar.) __._. 
5 convertible preferred B (quar.)_..—__ 

Krueger (W. A.) Co. (quar.)..-._-.....---- 

Knudsen Creamery Co.— 
‘Common dehecke dividend) 

Voting trust ctfs. 











(stock dividend )..__ 
‘ Common i EE EE TY 
Kresge (8S. S.} Company (quar.) 
Kroger Company, new com. (initial) _...___ 
6%. Ast preferred (quar.)—.._...--...... 
To 2nd preferred (quar.)_..____ 
Heater Co. (quar.)_.._-<_-_ 


——s- ae 


LVAiglon Apparel (quar. )- 
Lake. Superior &. Ishpeming ‘RR. Co. 
Lake. of the Woods Milling, Ltd.— 
“1% preferred (quar.) 
Lane. Bryant, Inc. (quar.)_-_- saieaitietn 
Lang Company. 
Lanston Industries (quar. )........-_...-- 
Laura Secord Candy Shops, Ltd..._.---.-- 
ers. dca 
Laurentide Acceptance Corp. , 7 
ES DS EE OU 
Lawson & Jenes, Lid., class A ‘ oan 
Class B . 
1‘. non-e umulative preferred saiiignibite 
Lee 4 Catiy Co. tattar.) =... 


(quar.) 


Lets. (James) & Sons (quar.)_....___- 
n Portland Cement (quar.)_.. 

Lanne Gale 4auat, )<.....-..-.-. -......- 
Lestér Engineering. (quar.)—._._.__._...._. 
Lexington Trust Pund...._._._- ” 
Libbéy-Owens-Ford Glass (quar. ks 
Libby, MeNetll & Libby (quar.)__ saith 
Life Insuranee Co. of bees: (Richmond) 
Quarterly Seon cians 
‘Stock dividend “isubject. “to “approval of 
stockholders Feb. 25)... 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco ‘équar.)_- ons 
Extra 


Lally. (Eli) & Co. “class. A “(increased ) henson 
Class B (increased) osiawaii 
Link-Belt Co. (quar. RT eye 
Little Miami RR. Special gtd. (quar.)_._- 
Original ecapitel (qUar.) ........_..-.._. 
Loblaw Cos., Lid., class A (qiar.)_.__---.-- 
1iss B quar.) ~~... i 
2.40 preferred (quar.)___~. B 
Loblaw Gfoceterias Ltd., common (quar. anos 
ist preferred (quar.)_____.-~._ Saheb 
sana prégverted quar.) .__._ .___ 
Ipcal. Finanee «Rhode Island:— 
en ccnan atecwnwmajases 
Lone Star Gas, common (quar.)..__-....-- 
4.64% preferred (quar.)_....--~.-....._ 
Lorain Coal & Deck Co.— 
5% convertible preferred (quar.)...-..~~~_ 
Lord Baltimore Hotel— 
7% non-cumulative 2nd preferred (quar. ) 
7 pon-cumulative 2nd preferred (quar.) 
7‘ non-cumulative 2nd preferred (quar.) 
Louisville,. Henderson & St. Louis Ry. (s-a) - 
Louisville & Nashville RR. (quar.)-......_ 
i FE ee 
Taibens Wee Co......... 1... weilnine 
Lankenheimer Co. (quar.)_ ~~ Sta Ee 
Lynch Carrier System (quar. )- ae, 
RERIUD cahgeliids « cninthiagiiinicnannsesenaretdanesarentine 


MaeLeods, Ltd., 6% pref. A (quar.)___- 

6“, partic. preferred (quar.) _........_- 
Maemillan Co., commen (quar.)._.......-. 
MaecWhyte Co. (quar.)......-.......... 
Madison Fund-—- 

(15c payment plus 82c from capital gains 

‘payable in cash or stk. at holders’ option) 
Magor Car Corp. (quar.)................. 
Maher Shoes, Ltd. (quar.)......--______- 
Mahon (R. C.) Co. (quar.)___ 
Mallory (P. BR.) & Co. 
Managed Funds, Inc.— 

Metal shares eooved 

Petroleum shares ~~~... 

Special Investment shares.__~-~- 
Manhattan Shirt Ce. (quar. _-. 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc. 
Marine Bancorporation— 

Initial Stock (quar.)____- 
‘Fully Participating (quar.’ miata 
Marmon-Herrington (increased) _..._.___.__ 
« . Stock dividend ......__- alia taal 
Marshall Field & Co., common (quar. Ceeiaie 

a preferred (quar.)-..-._-._---_____ 
Mbtsachubetts Bonding & Insurance (quar. ) 
Mathews Converer (quar. . ‘oa 


(quar.) re 
(quar. )__ 


Per 

Share 
* 45e 
40c 
$1.20 
$1.08%4 
8242 
3S4c 
44¢ 
3353 ac 
2° 
40c 


$1.40 
$1.25 
$1.25 
25e 
25c 
60c 
9334c 
~ 20c 
62!2c 
$1.25 


2242¢ 
59%8c 
$1.03 4 
$1.18"4 


$1.0834 
$1.1242 
$1 
$1.05 
95c 


$1.75 
t6%ec 
25c 


38c 
$1.1844 
$20c 


5c 
15c 
30c 
30c 


12c 
50c 


© 
as) 
oO 


gee 88822 


17'2c 
35¢ 


80c 


BSES 


$1.064,4 
404 
26c 


When Holders 
Payabie oj Rec. 
3- 2 1-30 
3-26 2-26 
4-1 3-13 
4-1 3-13 
4-1 3-13 
3 2-13 
3- 1 2-13 
3-1 2-13 
3- 2 2-4 
1-30 12-24 
3-15 2-27 
4-1 3-13 
3-1 2-25 
2-10 2- 2 
2-10 2-2 
2-27 2-13 
2-27 2-13 
5-1 4-17 
3-11 2-20 
3-10 2-9 
y4- 1 y3- 6 
2-28 2-13 
3-1 2-16 
3-1 2-16 
3-1 2-16 
3-1 2-13 
3-1 2-13 
3-1 2-13 
3-1 2-13 
3-1 2-13 
3-2 2-13 
2-13 
2-20 2- 5 
3-16 2-25 
3-2 2-16 
3-25 2-27 
2-15 2-4 
2-26 2-11 
3- 1 2- 9 
4-1 3- 9 
2-15 10-31 
3-10 2-10 
2-15 1-15 
7-15 6-15 
2-20 1-31 
2-28 1-27 
3-30 3-16 
3-30 3-16 
2-16 2- 6 
2-10 1- 5 
2-10 1- 5 
2-10 1- 5 
3-10 2-17 
3- 2 1-30 
4-1 3-16 
5- 1 4-15 
3-20 3- 2 
2-16 2+ 4 
3-16 3- 2 
3- 2 2-2 
3+ 2 2-13 
2-15 1-31 
2-9 1-26 
3-1 2-12 
3-1 2-12 
4-30 4-15 
4-1 3-16 
4-1 3-16 
4-1 3-16 
3-12 3- 2 
3- 2 2-16 
3- 2 2-2 
3-16 2-16 
3- 2 2-16 
2-16 1-30 
3-10 2-20 
3- 1 2- 6 
3-4 2-18 
3-30 3- 2 
3- 2 2-20 
3- 2 2-20 
3-10 2-13 
3-10 2-13 
3- 2 2-2 
3-10 2-19 
3-10 2-19 
3- 2 2-4 
3- 2 2- 4 
3- 2 2- 4 
3- 2 2-4 
3- 2 2-4 
3- 2 2-4 
3-1 2-16 
3-9 2-20 
3-15 2-20 
4-1 3-20 
5- 1 4-23 
8- 1 7-23 
ll- 1 10-23 
2-16 1-30 
3-12 2- 2 
2-16 2- 2 
2-18 2- 6 
3-10 2-27 
2-13 1-21 
2-15 121 
2-15 1-31 
2-15 1-31 
2-25 2- 6 
3- 5 2-13 
3-16 2- 6 
3-27 3-13 
3-10 2-10 
3-10 2-27 
3-10 2-13 
2-10 1-21 
2-10 1-21 
2-10 1-21 
3- 2 2-10 
3-10 2-20 
3-14 2-27 
3-14 2-27 
2-20 2- 2 
2-20 2-2 
2-28 2-15 
3-31 3-15 
2-16 2-4 
3-10 2-20 


Name of Company 
Massachusetts Indemnity & Life Insurance— 
ae ed SG OR Er Ee ERPs Sena ee PCO AEN 
Massachusetts Investors Trust— 


Sperial distribution of net realized long- 
term capital gains____ 





McColl-Frontenac Oil, Ltd., com. (quar.)_- . 


McCord Corp., common {quar.)—.-......-= 
$2.50 preferred (quar.) 
McIntyre Porcupine Mines Ltd. (quar.)—__-_ 
McKesson & Robbins (quar.) -_--.---___-__ 
McLouth Steel Corp.— 
5% conv. preferred (entire issue called for 
redemption on Feb. 19 at $105 per share 
2% bo div.). Convertible into com. to 








Mead Corp., common (quar.)..--..-...____ - 


4% preferred (quar.)__...-.._____-__ 
Mead Johnson & Co. (quar.)..---__._______ 
Meadville Telephone (quar.)__-__._____ atta 
ee Seiaeea tna 

4% A (quar. ). 2. 

4%. preferred (quar. ) 


Menasco : oa 
Merchants e Assurance Corp. (N. Y¥.)— 
Quarterly . 
Mergenthaler Linotype Co. (resumed) tira diNige in 
Messenger Corp. 
Metai Hose & Tubing Co 
Metropolitan Brick (quar.)—.............___ 
Metropolitan Edison Co., 3.80% pid. (quar.) 

3.85 preferred (quar.) 

3.90% preferred (quar.) 

4.35% -preferred (quar.) wile 

4.45% preferred ( Tr.) aun 
Michigan Central R. R. (s-a)...-......_._ 
Michigan Seamless Tube Co... _ 
Mickelberty’s Food Products (quar.)......._ 
Midiand Enterprises (tesumed)._........_- 
Mid-West Abrasive Co. (quar.)............ 
Midwest Piping Co. (quar.) 
Miles Laboratories, Inc. 
Mineral Mining (annual) 

Extra ya 
Minneapolis Gas (increased) . iniciiehceeiaair estrada aes 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator (quar.)_._ 
Minneapolis-Moline Co., $5.50 pfd. (quar.) __ 

$1.50 preferred (quar.) ants 
Minneapolis & St. Louis Ry. (quar.)_....__ 
Mississippi Power, 4.40% pfd. (quar.)___-- 

$4.60 preferred (quar.) ™ me 
age Pipe Line,- common._._-—_— : 
8S 
Missouri Portland Cement (increased-quar.) 
Missouri Public Service, com. (quar.)_.... . 
Stock dividend  ..- 

4.30%, preferred (quar.) _ 

5.520 preferred (quar.) ........... owns 
Monsanto: Chemical (quar.) e: 
Monumental Life Insurance (Balt.) 

Moedy’s Investors Service— 

$3: partic: ‘pref: @uar.) _..... .......__- 
Moore-Handley Hardware— 

58% preferred (quar.)_..._................ 
Moore-McCormack Lines (quar.)—........_- 
Morgan Engineering, common (quar.)...... 

$2.50 prior preferred (quar.).........._ 
Morrison-Knudsen. Co. (quar.)-........... 
Morton Manufacturing (initial) _........._ 
Motor Wheel Corp. (quar.)_.-.......-.. _ 
Mutual Income Foundation— 

REE CNS ea atin nddationencwsn 
Mutual Investment Fund, Inc.— 

$0.047 from net investment income plus 

$0.043 from realized. security poses 
($0.00% from short-term 
$0.035 from long-term) ..... ....-..._ 
































(monthly) _.......- 




















- 








(quar.) 


Narda Microwave Corp. (N. Y.)— 
Stock div. (1 sh. of Narda Ultrasonics Oorp. 
for each 100 shares held) _.....__--_-~_ 
Stock div. (1 sh. of Narda Ultrasonics Gorp. 
for each 100 shares held) ___.-_.---_- 
Stock div. (1 sh. of Narda Ultrasonics Corp. 
for each 100 shares held) ~._._-____-__- 
Stock div. (1 sh. of Narda Ultrasonics Cprp. 
for each 100 shares held) —......--.___- 
Nashua Corp., class A (quar.)_...-___-__-. 
OT Fe ER ee 
National Acme Co. (quar.) ~.......-._-_--__ 
National Biscuit, common (quar.)_._..~. ~~ 
9% preferred (quar.)_...._._.__._-____- 
National Company, $3.60 preferred _._..__~ 
National Distillers & Chemical Corp.— 
EGnOe:: GED? | ecewcdisidowadadusccste 
4%,% referred (quar:) .............--. 
Naticnal Drug & Chemical (Canada), Ltd.— 
SOT, “CID | ane es ihehtiniincs cniverdb thins 
60e conv. preferred <quar.)_......--__. 
National Hieetric Welding Machine Co... 
National Casket Co. (quar. )...-..........-- 
National Grocers, Ltd., common (quar.)._- 
OLSO- Peet:  (QUEE.) 2 on etencnnnwsse~ 
Nationa! Gypsum Co., common {quar.)---~~ 
$4.40 preferred (quar.)_.... dene dtp cilind Die 
National Lead, 7“ pfd. A (quar.) ..----- 
National Malleable Steel Castings— 
Increased quarter... be 
National Screw & Mfg. (quar. RE ae Se 
National Securities & Research Corp. 
Preferred stock series (from net inv. inc.) 
Stock series (from net inv. income) ____~ 
National Shirt Shops (qauar.).....-.._. ~~ 
National Starch Products (increased)~.....-~ 
National Tea Co. (quar.) -....---...------_-~ 
National Vulcanized Fibre (quar.).....-~- , 
Nazareth Cement Co. (quar.)............_- 
Nease Chemical (increased-quar.)........-- 
es GO (NE Rn, . cncancwccecannaihoas 
Neiman-Marcus, 4%4% pfd. (quar.)_..--- 
ee rennecmanen ne 
Neon Products Canada, Ltd. 
EE, Sete acacdcdunncnancas= 
Neptune Meter Co., com. (quar.)....-...-- 
$2.40 preferred (quar. )...........-.... 
New Amsterdam Casualty Co. (increased s-a) 
New Calumet Mines Ltd. (resumed). ..~-_- 
New Jersey Power & Light, 4“ pfd. (quar.) 
4.08% preferred (auiser.) =....-.....-..-.. 
New Jersey Realty (increased-annually) — 
New Jersey Realty Title Insurance.___...~~ 
New York Air Brake Co. (quar.)_..._._-_-- 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis R.R: (quar.) 
New York State Electric & Gas— 
Increased quarterly on common-_-_-_-.-. - . 
65a peenerea Teens, ) no 
3% % preferred (quar. )—-.2-s..-...--.. 
$4.50 preferred (quar.)_............_.-.. 
Newport Electric Corp., com. (quar.)_..--_-- 
3% % preferred (quer.) ...........-..... 
Newport News Shipbuiiding & Dry Dock— 
Quarterly 
Niagara Share Corp— 
(28@c from long-term capital gains and 7c 
from net investment income) -—......._- 
Nopco Chemical Co:, 4% pid. (quar.).....-. 
Norfolk & Western Ry., com. (quar.)....--~ 
4% adj. preferred (quar.).............. 
North American Coal Corp. (quar:)_... ~~ 





Per 
Share 


- 20c 


12c 
$40c 


69c 


424ec 
$1.0614 
30c 


50c 


$1.1834 
$1 
15¢ 


25c 

95c 
96%c 
97%4ec 
$1.0834 
$1.11% 


$1.37'2 
37%2c 


35c 
$1.10 


» $1.15 
90c 


4%2c 
75c 

18c 

12% 

$1.0742 

$1.38 
25c¢ 
30c 


75c 


$1.25 
3742e 


30c 
62%ec 
40c 


8c 
15c 


14%4¢ 


2 
$1.06% 
20c 


t15¢ 
35¢ 


57%2c 


$1.12 
27 
9340 


35e¢ 


When Holdere 
Payable of Rec. 
2-25 2-86 - 
2-16 812-31 
2-28 a-31 
2-27 0 = 2-13 
3-30 3-16 
3- 2 2- 2 
3-14 2-27 
2-19 intniticn 
3- 1 2- 6 
4-1 3-13 
2-15 1-30 
3- 2-13 
3-1 2-13 
2-20 «2-6 
3- 5 2-16 
3-26 8-11 
2-16 2- 6 
3-10 2-28 
3-310 3+ 5 
4-1 3- 3 
4-1 3- 3 
41 33 
4-1 3- 8 
4-1 3-3 
7-31 7-21 
2-16 2- 9 
3-13 2-20 
2-11 2- 9 
4-1 3-18 
2-16 1-30 
2-25 1-30 
3- 2 2- 2 
3- 2 2- 2 
2-10 1-26 
3-10 2-13 
2-15 2- 6 
2-15 2- 6 
2-27 2-13 
41 3-14 
4-1 3-24 
3-17 2-27 
3-17 2-27 
2-13 1-30 
3-12 2-18 
3-12 2-18 
3-1 2-16 
3-1 =. 2-16 
3-16 2-10 
2-30 1-23 
2-16 2- 
3- 2 2-14 
3-140 _-2-27 
3-10 2-20 
1 3-13 
3- 2 2- 4 
3-15 2-27 
3-10 2-13 
2-25 1-30 
2-15 2-1 
2-16 1-30 
5-15 4-30 
8-17 = 7-31 
11-16 10-30 
3- 5 2-26 
3- 5 2-26 
2-20 2-10 
4-15 3- 6 
2-27 2-10 
4-1 3-20 
3- 2 2-10 
3-16 2-16 
3- 2 2- 6 
3- 2 2- 6 
5- 1 4-17 
2-16 1-29 
4-1 313 
4-1 3-13 
4-1 3- 6 
3- 2 2-13 
3-16 2-18 
3-10 089-213 
4-1 3-16 
2-14 1-30 
2-14 1-30 
2°27 2-13 
2-25 2-10 
3-1 2-43 
2-16 2- 4 
3-16 02-2427 
2-16 2- 2 
4-1 3-17 
2-16 2- 2 
3-14 2-27 
4-24 4-3 
2-16 1-30 
2-16 1-30 
3- 2 2- 6 
2-20 2- 6 
4-1 3-6 
4-1 3-6 
2-16 1-28 
2-11 1-28 
2-27 2-13 
4-1 2-27 
2-15 1-19 
4-1 3- 6 
4-1 3- 6 
4-i 3- 6 
3- 2 2-16 
4-1 3-16 
3- 2 2-13 
3-12 2-26 
3- 2 2-20 
3-10 2- 9 
100s 1-15 
-9 1-26 















































































































































Per 
Name oj Company — Shazg. 
. ($2 fr ote ne poor Pong te. pot ine. $2.50 
. net ) 

+d preferred (quar.) 37%e 

42% prefetred (quer.) 34% 
North Shore -Gas (Ill.) (quar.) ---— 25c 
North r Ltd., class A (quar.)______. t16c 

Class A (quar.) : t15¢ 

$2.50 preferred (1956 series) _.....__..__ +624ac 

$2.50 preferred (1956 series) ...........__ 462426 
Northeastern Insuramce (Conn.)..-....._ 25c 
Northeastern Water Co., my pfd. (s-a)—-._ $1 

$¢ prior preferred (quar $1 
Northern Indiana Public Service— 

Common (quar.) a 50c 

4.40% preferred (quar.) i 44c 
Northern Ohio Te (quar.)______-__ 40c 
Northern Oklahoma Gas (quar.)_........~_ 25c 
Northern Quebec Power Co:, Lid.— 

Common (quar.) fe t40c 

3.60% (quar.) - $1.50 

542% preferred (quar.) $68c 
Northwest Bancorporation, com. (increased) 82%ec 

442% preferred (quar.) - $1.1242 
Northwest Natural Sen eom,. (quar.)...... 18c 

5.75% preferred (quar.) $1.43% 
Northwestern Public Service, common...... 25c 

442% preferred (quar.) $1.12%2 

5% % preferred (quar.) $1.31% 
Northwestern States Portiand Cement— 

Quarterly 25c 

Stock dividend 5% 
Norwich Pharmacal Co. (quar.}_.--....~- 35c¢ 
Oak Mfg. Co. (quar.) ms 25c 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Ltd., 7% pfd. (quar.)__ a 
Ohio Edison, 4.56% pfd. (quar.)_.........- $1.14 
Ohio Power Co., 4.08% ® pfd. (quar.)___.-__ $1.02 

4.20% preferred (quar. ) 4 $1.05 

4.40% preferred (quar.).....--~...-i... $1.10 

412% preferred (quar.) $1.12% 
Okanagan Telephone Co., common (s-a)__-. 30c 

40c preferred (s-a) 20c 
Oklahoma Mississippi River Products Line, 

Inc. (quar.) PN ac 6c 

a Natural Gas— 

rae. common (assed oy REN CE Santbelg airs 3ic 

454% preferred A * ait 59%ec 

4.92% preferred B (quar.)_..-......-__-~~ 61%ec 
Olin Mathieson Chemical ag (quar. )..-~- 25¢ 
One William Street Fund— 

(From ordinary income) 8c 
omy Steel Products Co., Ltd., com. (quar.) t26¢ 

% preferred (quar.) $1.75 
oratien Copper, Ltd. (Amer. shs.) (interim) 10s 

(Approximately $1.39, less Union of South 

Africa tax deduction of 6.45% ) 

Opelika Mfg. (quar.) mont 20c 
Orange Rockland Utilities, Inc.— 

5.75% convertible preferred C (quar.)__~_ $1.44 

4% preferred D (quar.) $1 
Qutboard Marine Corp. (quar.)......--_-~ 20c 
Oxford Paper, $5 preferred (quar.) ~...-___- $1.25 
Pacific Atlantic Canadian Investment, Ltd. 3c 
Pacific Far East Line, common (quar.)~..—~ 15c 

5%4% conv. preferred (quar. )....----..._ $0.3281% 
Pacific Finance Corp (quar.)............-- 60c 
Pacific Gas & Electric, 6% pfd. (quar.) -..-- 37%c 

542% preferred (quar.) 37%ac 

5% preferred (quar.) at 31%c 

4.80% preferred (quar.)—.....-.-~._----. 30c 

4.50% preferred (quar.)........--....-~ 26 %ec 

4.36% preferred (quar.)_. 27¥%ac 
Pacific Lighting (quar.)....-.-...~~-. oa a 60c 
Pacific Mills «(quar awaieodl 15c 
Pacolet Mfg. (quar. )_.......--~~.....------ $1.50 

rterly  .... - $1.50 
tine Economic .._- u m $1 
Pali Corp. (quar.)....- “ 15¢ 
Pan American World Airways (quar. | aw co 20e 
Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line, com. (quar.) 45c 

4% preferred (quar.) eS $1 
Papercraft Corp. (initial) a 20c 
Paramount Pictures (quar.)...-.-- .-..---~ 50c 
Park Chemical (quar.) exwens 5c 
Park Sheraton Corp. (quar.)_......----.~-~ 50c 

Special $2 
Parkview Drugs, Inc. (Kansas City)— 

35c preference (quar.) ~.....--~..-.---~-~-~ B8%4c 
Paterson Parchment Paper (increased quar.) 10¢ 
Pearl Brewing (quar.)..- * 30e 

6 RR A (1 Ss SO 5c 
Pembina Pipeline, Ltd.— 

5% 1st preferred (quar.) ~.........-..- t6244¢e 
Pendleton Tool Industries (quar..)_.....-..~-~ 22%4c 
Penman’s, Ltd., common (quar,).......---. t45c 
Penn Fruit Co., common (quar.)_....----~- 8%c 

4.60% preferred (quar.)..---.~..-.--~~ 57 %ec 

4.68% preferred (quar.)..........-~-~---- 5842c 
Penn-Texas $1.60 preferred (accum.)_.---~~ ‘ 
Pennsylvania Electric Co.— 

440% preferred (quar.).....--.. ~-~.---- $1.10 

3.70% preferred C (quar.)—....----~--~-.- . 92%ac 

4.05% preferred D (quar.)......--.-.---~ $1.02 

4.70°> preferred E aol, a hdlietectan $1.17% 

4.50°> preferred PF 5a ES EM $1.12'2 

4.60% preferred G (quar.} os $1.15 
Pennsylvania Power Co.— 

4.24% preferred (quar.)..-...----------- $1.06% 

4.64% preferred (quar.) ~------~-~---- $1.16 
Penobscot Chemical Fibre Co.— 

Voting common (increased )_.-.__--~--..-- 30c 

RE eS EE roe ne ee 20c 
Non-voting commen (increased) _.....--~- 30c 
Year-end in om 20c 
Peoples Credit Jewelers...._._._..---~------~- t15c 

TIT: > ccespiatnepsuieimemmatatbaalinidbnedinnrtetmnenigggeiaitsitndoeney 410c 
Perfect Circle Corp. (quar.)........-------~ 25¢ 
Perkins Machine & Gear, 7% pid. (quar.)-—- $1.75 
Peter Paul Inc. (quar.)—- <i 50c 
Petersburg & Hopewell Gas Co. (quar.)--~~ 25c 
Petselite OCesP. <cncccac nese ceneceascasce 50c 
Pheoll Mfg. (quar.)..-- 250 
Phila.-Germantown & Norristown RR. (quar. ) $1.50 
Philadelphia Electric, com. (increased-quar. ) 56c 

$1 preference common (quar.)__-----~-~- 25c 
Philadeiphia & Reading Corp. (quar.)---~~- 40c 
Philadelphia Suburban Water, coms. (quar.) 12%c¢ 

$3.65 preferred (quar.)_-----... -----~~ 91%c 

5% preferred (quar,)--_---~—-~--~-~--~---- $1.25 
Phillips Petroleum (quar.)---------~------ 42'4c 
Photo Engravers & Electrotypers, Ltd— 

ee a a Se ee t35c 
Pilisbury Co., commen —.---.-.__----_----- 62%ec 

$4 preferred (quar. )---.------~---------- $1 
Pioneer Finance— 

6% preferred (quar.)-.-.-~--------.-~-- 15c 
Pittsburgh Coke & "Chemical, com, (quar.) 25c 

$4.80 preferred (quar.) —...-~~~~-----~~-. $1.20 

$5 preferred (QUE) nee eenw $1.25 

5%% preferred (quar.) ~---~--~.-~----~-- $1.37% 

5% ‘preferred A 4RBE.) ncn nce ponte $1.25 
Pittsburgh, Youngstown & Ashtabula Ry. Co. 

Quarterly Gane $1.75 
ee Rubber (quar.) chases 5c 

& Talbot, common (quar.)..__...--- 25e 

preferred (quar. ) Tec 

a Steel (quar. )—_..--.-.-.---.--- od 
Pogue (H. & 8S.) Co. (auar.)..-------.----- 1 


ereerees egg rraeenernes ff 
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Name of Company 

Poor & Company (quar.)_.--~-------~—---- 

Potash Co. of America (quar. )-_---—~--~-~-~- 

Potomac Electric Power, $2.46 pfd. (quar. )- 
$2.44 preferred (quar.) 

Powell River Co., Ltd. (ouar.)------------ 

Prentice-Hall, new (initial) ..-.-------~-~- 

President Electric, Lid. 

Prince Gardner Co. (quar.) 

Procter & Gamble (increased quar.)-~--~-~- 

Providence Washington Insurance— 

Doge sme CO one 

Public S¢ ‘rvice Co. of Colorado— 

Stock dividend on common __-—._.....-.-~ 
4%% preferred (quar.) 
4.20% preferred (quar.) 
4'2% preferred (quar.) 2 
4.64% preferred (quar.)_...---------~- 

Public Service Co. of New Mex., com. eer 
5% preferred (quar.) —..-. 

Public Service Co. of New Hampshire- - 
Common (quar.) 
4.35% preferred (quar.) 
4.50% preferred (quar.)___---~- 

Puget Sound Power & Light Co. (quar.)_--- 

Pure Oil Co. (quar.) ~ ..-.--~--~---~.-.-.- 


Quaker State Oil Refining Corp. (quar. )-—~ 














ee ee wo ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


oe ere we ee eee 


Quebec Power Co. (increased) -..----_ ~~~ 
Racine Hydraulic & Machinery, Inc.— 
$1.20 preferred A (quar.) ~-.--.----~~~- 


Radio Corp. of America, _ 
$3.50 ist. preferred (quar.).----. ~-~.---- 
Ralston Purina Co. 
Raymond Corp. (quar.) —~-...---- 
Stock dividend ~~~... 
Raymond International (quar. in sinancailandaias 
Rayonier, Inc. (quar.)—_—--. 
Reading Co., common (resumed) eiadianinindeensines 
4% non-cum. 566. Be. (QORS. )i-cedennn nn 
Reading Tube, $1.25 conv. pfd. (quar.).--- 
Red Qwl Stores (quar.)--~---—-~~---~-~~~ 
Redondo Tile (quar.)__...--.-~-.----~.--- 
Refractory & Insulation (quar.) ~------~~~~ 
Reichold Chemicals (quar.)-.....------~~~ 
Republic Industrial Corp. ORE) were 
Republic Pictures Corp., common___._---~.- 
Research Investing Corp. —.---~- 
Reserve Oil & Gas (stock dividend). ______ 
Revere Copper & Brass (quar.)-.---.----- 
Rexall Drug Co. (quar.)_.-...--.------~~- 
Stock dividend _...~..- 
Reynolds (R. J.) Tobacco Co., com, (quar. ) 
Class B (quar.) 
Bheem Manufacturing— 
442% convertible preferred (quar.)....-. 
Biegel Textile Corp., common (quar.).-.... 
$4 preferred A (qjuer.)__- 
Richfield Oil Corp. (quar.) 
Biley Stoker Corp. (quar.)....-......----- 
Roberts-Gordon Appliance Corp...-.----~~ sha 


ee ee ee ee ee ee 0 ee ne 








Robinson Little & Co. Ltd. (quar.)_...---- 
Rochester Gas & Electric » 
4% preferred series F (quar.)..--..-~ =m 
4.10% preferred series H (quar.)_..._.-_ ‘ah 
4%% preterred series I (quar.)_..--.---- 





4.10% [preferred series J (quar.)__..---.. 
4.95% preferred series K (quar.)-.-..--~- 
Rochester Transit Corp. (quar.)....-.-.-_ 
Rockwell Mfg. Co., new com. (initial quar.) 
Rockwell-Standard Corp. (quar.).....--.-.. 
Bohm & Haas Co., common (quar.)_......— 
4% preferred (quar.) EE EET 
Rolland Paper, Lid., cl. A (increased quar.) 
Class B (increased-quar.) ebacipmetiitelaninaiti 
4%2% preferred (quar.) 
Roxbury Carpet Co. (quar.) 
Royal Oak Dairy, Ltd., class A (quer.)-.-. 
a ere 
Ruppert (Jacob), 442% pfd. (quar.)..-.._. 
Rutland & Whitehall RR. 
Ryan Aeronautical (quar.) 
Ryder System, Inc. (quar.) 


8. & W. Fine Foods Inc., common_-........ 
Gafeway Stores, Inc., com. (monthly)_.... 
Common (monthly) - 
4% preftrred (quar.) 
4.30% preferred: (quar.) 
6t. Croix Paper (quar.) 
6&t. Joseph Light & Power, com. (quar.)-—... 
Re ee ee 
. Regis Paper Co., common (quar.)_..._-. 
AR EE A 
$4.40 ist preferred series A (quar.) . ~sincliditiinds 
Galada-Shirriff-Horsey, Lid. (increased)___. 
San Jose Water Works— 
Common (increased-quar.) —.......-_-.__ 
4%% preferred A (quar.)—.-..._.._.-._- 
4%,% preferred B (quar.)...__.- ici tineal 
4.70% preferred C (quar.).-....._--___. 
4.70% preferred D (quar.)............__ 
5%2% preferred E (quar.)_........._____ 
Gavage Arms Corp. (quar.)...........__.__ 
@chenley Industries (quar.) 
Stock dividend 
Stock dividend 
Stock dividend 


®chering Corp., common (quar.)_....________ 
Extra calle tilntenaedtiinei ain cea tna cisenentsmasescnansia 
S% preferred (quar.)....-.........____ 
Schwitzer Corp.— 
5%2% preferred (quar.) 
$%% preferred (quar.)_..........._.______ 
Geott & Williams (quer.)....... - 
Gcotten-Dillon Co. (quar.) 
Geoville Mfg., $3.65 preferred (quar.)...___ 
Seaboard Finance, common (quar.)__...___ 
Stock dividend 
$4.75 preferred (quar.) 
5% preferred A (quar.) 
5% preferred B (quar.) 
Seaboard Surety (quar.).......... 
Gealright-Oswego-Falls (quar.)_........_.___ 
Gearle (G. D.) & Co. (quar.)__...-.___ 
Securities Acceptance Corp., common 
S% preferred (quar.)_..............___ 
Gelected Risks Insurance— 
Stock dividend 


ee rn ee wwe 








ee me ee we eee 
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Shakespeare Co. quer. eet 


Shawinigan Water & Power Co., com. < uar. 
Class A (quar.) . P 


Sheaffer (W. A.) Pen, class A (quar.) 

Sn i 
Ghenango Valley Water Co., 5% pfd. (quar.) 
@heraton Corp. of America (quar.)_.._.___ 
Gherwin-Williams Co., common (quar.) 

4% preferred (quar.) 
@hoe Corp. of America (quar.)_.......____. 


= aah Corp. (quar.) 
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Per 
Share 


37%2e 
45c 
6142c 
6lc 
+30c 
10c 
t242c 
25c 
55c 
50c 

6% 
$1.06% 
$1.05 
$1.12%% 
$1.16 


20c 
$1.25 
$1.1242 


30c 
740c 
30c 
B7t2c 
12% 


$1.121% 
15¢ 
$1 


= 75¢ 
40c 


+50c 
$1.12% 
TSc 


10c 
30c 


150 

10c 

10c 

$1 

$1.07%: 
25¢ 


3742e 


27%ec 
2742c 
40c 
35¢ 
91%c 
25c 
2% 
$1.18% 
$1.25 
$1.25 
65c 
35c¢ 
30c 


10c 
31%ec 


114%2% 
$1.12%2 
30c 


tl7c 
t33%c 
15c 
15c 
$1.25 
15¢ 
$1.25 
$1 
25c 


" 10c 


61¢e 


When Holders 
Payable of Rec. 
3-2 2-13 
3-2 2-10 
31 2-5 
3-1 2 5 
3-16 2-13 
3-2 2-18 
2-27 1-27 
3-1 2-16 
2-14 1-23 
3-10 -2-16 
2-20 1-14 
3- 2 2-13 
3- 2 2-13 
3-2 2-13 
3-2 2-13 
2-16 2-2 
+16 #2 
2-14 1-30 
2-14 1-30 
2-14 1-30 
2-15 1 
3-1 2-5 
3-16 2-16 
2-1 1-15 
3-31 3-20 
4-1 3-9 
3-12 2-19 
2-27 2-13 
3-16 3- 2 
2-16 1-28 
2-14 1-30 
2-12 1-8 
3-12 2-19 
3- 2 2-16 
2-16 1-30 
2-16 1-30 
3-17 3-3 
2-16 1-23 
2-16 1-30 
2-16 1-15 
3- 2 1-23 
2-23 2-2 
2-28 2-6 
3-2 2-6 
3- G 2- 6 
3-5 2-14 
3-5 2-14 
3-2 2-10 
3-10 3-2 
3-16 3-5 
3-14 2-13 
3-31 3-20 
12-31 12-22 
2-28 2-14 
3- 2-13 
3-2 213 
3-2 2413 
3-2 2613 
3-2 2413 
3- 2 2-13 
3- 5 2-20 
3-10 2-16 
3-1 2- 6 
3-1 2-6 
3-2 2-16 
3-2 2-16 
3-16 3-2 
2-13 2-2 
2-15 1-31 
2-15 1-31 
4-1 3-10 
2-15 1-31 
3-6 2-17 
2-16 1-19 
2-18 1-30 
2-28 1-30 
331 2-27 
4-1 2-27 
4 1 227 
2-16 2-6 
9-27 3-6 
4-1 3-13 
31 26 
4-1 2-6 
4-1 3- 6 
3-15 2-20 
$1 2-6 
3-1 2-6 
3-1 2- 6 
8-1 2- 6 
3-1 2-6 
3-1 2-6 
2-27 2-13 
2-10 1-20 
2-10 1-20 
S-11 4-20 
8-10 7-20 
2-23 2- 6 
2-23 2- 6 
4-15 3-31 
6-1 9 4-17 
8-1 417 
8-13 2-27 
2-14 1-30 
3-1 211 
4-10 3-19 
§-11 4-9 
4-10 3-19 
4-10 3-19 
4-10 3-19 
3-2 2-10 
2-20 2-6 
2-20 2- 5 
4-1 3-10 
4-1 3-10 
4-6 2-16 
4-1 3-18 
3-6 2-18 
2-25 1-14 
2-13 1-19 
2-25 2-2 
2-25 2-2 
3-2 2-14 
5-1 42 
2-16 1-30 
3-2 2-13 
3-14 2-25 
3-2 2-16 
3-1 2413 































































































































































































Per 
Name of Company Share 
Signal Oil & Gas Co.— 

Class A (quat.)_....__--_-_....-.~------- 20c 

Cinas B (quar.) so eee = 20c 

These above dividends also payable to the 

Hancock Oil Co. class A and class 5B. 
shares which have been re-issued as 
class A and B stock of Signal Oil & 
Gas. Merger was effective on Dec. 31 ou 
a share-for-share exchange basis. 
Signode Steel Strapping, common (quar. )_~ 25¢ 

5% preferred (quar.) —---...-....._-.~- 6242c 
Silverwood Dairies, Ltd., class A (quar.)-- 415¢ 

Class B (quar.) t15¢ 
Silvray Lighting (quar.)....------~-~~----~ Titec 
Simmons Co. (GUSE.) .. 222s onsn oe 60c 
Simon (H.) & Sons, Ltd., 5% pfd. (quar.)--  %$$1.25 
Simpson's, Ltd. (quar.) _.-.-.----~.---~-~-- 415c 
Sinclair Oil Corp. (quag.)...._....----~< 75¢ 
Singer Mfg. Co. (quar.)._....-----~--~----- 55c 
Sivyer Steel Castings Co._..-..------------ 25c 
Skelly Oil (quar.) 45c 
Skil Gerp.- (quar.) ak 30c 
Smith-Douglas Co. (quar.) 30c 
Smith & Wesson (s-a) ie 25c 
Snap-On Toels (quar.)- ” 30c 
Soecony Mobil Otl (quar.) 50c 
South Bend Lathe Works (quar.).......--~_- 40c 
Southern California Edison Co.— 

4.08°> preferred (quar.) 26%2c 

4.24% preferred (quar.)_ al 2612¢ 

4.78% preferred (quar.) 29%ec 

4.8850 preferred (quar.) 3042c 
Gouthern California Water, com. (quar.).... 22%c 

5.44% preferred (quar.) 34c 

444% preferred (quar.) ~$0.2656 % 

4% preferred (quar.) 25c 
Southern Canada Power Co., Ltd.— 

Common (quarf.) 262%2c 
Southern Co. (increased)-_-_ o 3242c 
Southern Natural Gas (quar.).......... eas 50c 
Southern Railway, common (quar.) ~~~ 70c 

5% non-cum preferred (quar.)_....-..._ 25c 

5% non-cum preferred (quar.)_.....-_.. 25c 

5% non-cum preferred (quar.).._...-.-_~ 25¢ 
Southwest Gas Corp., common 15c 

$1.20 conv. prior preferred (quar.) ~..---_ 30c 
Southwestern Drug Corp., common (quar.)__ 50c 
Southwestern Electric Service, com. (quar.) 16c 
Southwestern Investors 10c 
Southwestern Life Insurance (Dallas)— 

Quarterly 45c 
Southwestern Public Service, com. (quar.)— 37c 

4.60% preferred (quar.) $1.15 

4.40% preferred ($100 par) (quar.)...... $1.10 

4.40% preferred ($25 par) (quar.)......- 27 4%2ce 

4.36°> preferred (quar.) - 27 4c 

4.15% preferred. (quar.)_...-............. $1.03°%%4 

3.00% preferreG (quar.)..............~-~~ 9742e 

3.70% preferred -(quar.)...--......--... 92'%ec 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons (quar.) ~.......-. 20c 
Sprague Fngineering Corp. (quar.)__...._~ o 10c 
Spencer Chemical, common (quar.) —......_~- 60c 

4.2060 preferred (quar.) arabia a $1.05 
Sperry Rand Corp., common (quar.) _..._..__ 20c 

412% preferred (quar.) - $1.12% 
Stamford Water Co. (quar.)-.........--... 45c 
Standard Brands, common (quar.)........ 65c 

$3.50 preferred (quar.) é 8742c 
Standard Dredging Corp., 

$1.60 convertible preferred eo 40c 
Standard Forgings (quar.)..-......._-..._- 10c 
Standard Paying & Matertals, Litd.— 

(Increased quar.) 50c 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey_......-. .. 55c 
Standard Packaging, $1.20 pid. (quar.)...._ 30c 

$1.60 preferred (quaer.).. iain 40c 
Staniey Warner Corp. (quar.)............. 25c 
Statler Hotels, Delaware Corp.......-..-. 30c 
Stauffer Chemical (quar.) < 45c 
Stein (A.) & Co. (quar.) 25c 
Bteinberg’s, Ltd., 5% % preferred (quar. eo 7$1.31 
Sterchi Bros. (quar.) 25c 
Sterling Brewers (quar.) ._...........-..___ 25¢ 
Sterling Precision Corp.— 

te preferred A (quar.) th ans 12%c 

@ preferred C (quar.) 121%2¢ 
aus & Stern Textiles, 

412% preferred (quar. ) 56c 
Stetson (John B.) 15¢ 
Stewart-Warner (quar.) a 50c 
Stix, Baer & Puller Co., com, (quar.)...... 30c 

7% ist preferred (quar.) 43%4c 
Stonega Coke & Coal Co. (quar.)-......._. 25c 
Stouffer Corp. (stock dividend) ........... 4% 
Struthers Wells Corp., com. (reduced) enna 25c 

$1.25 preferred (quar.)........ ~...... 31%c 
Suburban Propane Gas, common (quar.)... 25c¢ 

5.20 preferred (quar.) 65c 
Sun Life Assurance (Canada) (quar.)._.._. %$1.25 
Sun Of] Co. (quar.) 25c 
Sunray Mid-Continental Oil Co., com. (quar. ) 33e¢ 

412% 70 preferred A (quar.) 28 4c 

542% preferred. (quar.) 41%c 
Sunshine Biscuits J 5 ee $1.10 
Supercrete, Ltd. (stock div.) Me 2% 
Sutherland Paper (quar.)-— 50c 
Symington Wayne Corp. (quar.).........___ 15¢ 
Syracuse Transit Corp. (quar.)............- 50c 
Talon, Inc., class A common (quar.)_..... 25¢ 

Class B common ( quar.) st 25c 
Tampa Electric, common (quar.)........--. 30c 

4.32% preferred ( quar.) $1.08 

4.16% preferred (quar.) $1.04 

5.16% preferred (quar.) $1.2742 
Taylor, Pearson & Carson (Canada), Ltd.— 

5% convertible preferred (quar.)....... %12%ec 
Television-Electronics Fund, Inc 8c 
Tennessee Gas Transmission, com. (quar.).~ 35c 

4.10% preferred (quar.) $1.0212 

4.25% preferred (quar.) -- $1.06% 

4.50% preferred (quar.) $1.12% 

4.60% preferred (quar.) $1.15 

4.64% preferred (quar.) $1.16 

4.65% preferred (quar.)................. $1.16% 

4.90% preferred (quar.) $1.2244 

S% preferred (QUel).........20.-ccc ne $1.25 

5.10% preferred (quar.) $1.27%2 

5.12% preferred (quar.) aie $1.28 

5.16% preferred (quar.).............. — $1.29 

5.25% preferred (quar.) $1.31% 
Texas Company (increased-quar.)......._ 

Texas Eastern Transmission, com. (quar.).. 

4.50% preferred (quar.) $1.12% 

4.75% preferred (quar.) $1.18°%4 

5% preferred (quar.)____ $1.25 

50% 1st preferred (quar.)_......._.._. $1.37%2 

5.75% preferred (quar.)_............._. $1.43% 

5.85% preferred (quar.) $1.46% 

5.80% preferred (quar.) $1.45 

5.35% preferred (quar.) $1.33% 

6.70% preferred (quar.)................. $1.67%2 
Texas Illinois Natural Gas Pipeline— 

common (quar.) 30c 
‘Texas Industries Inc., com. (quar.)..---... Tie 
Texas Pacific.Coal & ‘Oil (quar.).......... .. _25c. 
Thompsen_(John.R.) Co. (quar.)...---.... | 25¢ 





When Holders 

Payable of Rec. 
3-10 2- 9 
3-10 2-9 
3-1 2-10 
3-1 2-10 
4-1 2-27 
4-1 2-27 
2-15 2- 6 
3-12 2-20 
3-4 2-20 
3-16 2-16 
3-14 2-14 
3-12 2-11 
2-20 2-9 
3- 5 1-26 
3-18 3- 3 
2-20 2-3 
2-11 1-27 
3-10 2-20 
3-10 1-30 
2-27 2-13 
2-28 2-5 
2-238 2- § 
2-28 2- 5 
2-28 2- 6 
3- 2 2-16 
3- 2 2-16 
3- 2 2-16 
3-2 2-16 
2-16 1-20 
3- 6 2- 2 
3-13 3- 2 
3-13 2-13 
3-13 2-13 
6-15 5-15 
9-15 8-14 
3- 2 2-16 
3-2 2-16 
2-16 1-30 
3-14 3- 3 
2-13 1-31 
4-10 4-1 
3-1 2-13 
5-1 4-20 
5-1 4-20 
5- 1 4-20 
5-1 4-20 
5- 1 4-20 
5-1 4-20 
5-1 4-20 
3-10 2- 6 
2-13 2-5 
3-1 2-10 
3- 1 2-10 
3-26 2-11 
4-1 2-11 
2-16 1-31 
3-16 2-16 
3-16 3-2 
3- 2 2-20 
2-27 2-13 
4-1 3-12 
3-10 2-9 
3-2 2-16 
3-2 2-16 
2-25 2-10 
3-2 2-16 
3- 2 2-13 
2-14 1-30 
2-15 1-23 
3-10 2-24 
3-10 2-17 
3-1 2-13 
3-1 2-13 
4-1 3-11 
4-1 3-16 
3-7 2-13 
3-10 2-27 
3-31 3-16 
3- 2 2-13 
2-27 2- 6 
2-13 1-30 
2-13 1-30 
2-16 2-2 
3-1 2-16 
4-1 3-16 
3-10 2-10 
3-16 2- 5 
3- 1 2- 5 
3-1 2-5 
3- 6 2- 6 
2-20 2- 2 
3-14 2-13 
4-15 4-1 
3-2 2-16 
2-14 1-21 
2-14 1-21 
2-15 2-2 
2-15 2-2 
2-15 2-2 
2-15 2-2 
2-13 1-30 
2-28 2-2 
3-17 2-19 
4-1 3- 6 
4-1 3- 6 
4-1 3- 6 
4-1 3- 6 
4-1 3- 6 
4-1 3- 6 
4-1 3- 6 
4-1 3- 6 
4-1 3- 6 
4-1 3- 6 
4-1 3- 6 
4-1 3- 6 
3-10 2-6 
3-1 2- 6 
3-1 2- 6 
3-1 2-6 
3-1 2- 6 
3- 1 2- 6 
3- 1 2- 6 
3-1 2-6 
3- 1 2-6 
3-1 2- 6 
3-1 2- 6 
3-15 2-16 
2-13 1-30 
3-.5 2-11. 

2-16 2-2 


Name of Company 
Thriftimart, Inc., class A (quar.)...--~—~- 
Class B (quar.) - 
Class A & B (stock dividend) Payable in 
class A shares) 
Thrifty Stores, new com. (initial-quar.)_-— 
Title Guarantee & Trust (quar.)_.-------—~ 
Securities Trust Co., Lid. — 


Ordinary eres (final) 
(final) 





























Co.— 
preg preferred pba 
4.56% preferred (quar.) 
Toledo Scale (quar.) 
Toronto Elevators, Ltd. (quar.)—-.._.--~-~~--~ 
Tower Acceptance Corp., class ir diciaatinnabieinn 


Travelers Insurance (increased )_......._-- 
Triangle Conduit & Cavie Co. (Del.)— 

(Increased ) 
Trico Oil & Gas (quar.) 
Truax-Traer Coal (quar.) 

$2.80 preferred (quar.) 
Truc Temper Corp. (quar.) 
eee an 




















$5 preferred A (quar.)-~.~~ ie 

Tung Sol Electric Inc., common (quar.)__._ 
5% conv. preferred series 1957.......... 
Twentieth-Century Fox Film (quar.)....... 
208 South La Salle St. (quar.)_.-_-_...___.. 





Twin Disc Clutch (quar.) 
Tyer Rubber (quar.) 


Onion Electric Co.— 




















Union Gas System, common (quar.)........ 
5% preferred (quar.) 
Onion Oil Co. of Calif. (quar.) ___-......-. 
Stock dividend 
Union Tank Car (quar.) 
United Air Lines Inc. (quar.) 
United Biscuit Co. of America, com. (quar.) 
$4.50 preferred (quar.) 
United Corporations, Ltd., class A (quar.)_ 
Class B (quar.) 
United Elastic Corp. (stock dividend) ...._ 
United Electric Coal (quar.) 
United Engineering & Foundry, com. (quar.) 
7% preferred (quar.) 
United Gas Improvement, common (quar.) 
4%4°o preferred (quar.) 
United Mluminating Co 
“ae Insurance Co. of America— 
Ww common (initial quar.) _........-. . 
Block div. (subject to approval of stock- 
holcers Feb. 17) 
United Keno Mines, Ltd. 
United New Jersey RR. & Canal (quar.)--. 
UC. 8. Sy ee & 


















































U. 8. Steel common (quar,) 
97% preferred (quar.) - 

v. 8. Vitamin Corp., name changed to _U. 8. 
Vitamin & Pharmaceutical 


Corp., new 
common (initial quar.) 

United Whelan Corp., com. (increased-quar. ) 
Common (quar.) 
Common (quar.) o 
Common (quar.) 
$3.50 preferred (quar.) 
$3.50 preferred (quar.) 
$3.50 preferred: (quar.) 
$3.50 preferred (quar.)..--........-..- 

Universal Consolidated Oil (quar.)........ 


Valley Mould & Iron Corp., com. (quar.)—.. 

$5.50 prior pref: (quar.) 
Value Line Fund, Inc. (from sees. gains). 
Value Line Income Fund, Inc 

(8c from inc. and. 2c trom ‘capital gains) 
Value Line Special Situations Fund, Inc.— 

(From income) 

Van Raalte Co. (quar.) 
Van Waters. & Rogers (quar.) 

Stock dividend 
Vanadium-Alloys Steel (quar.).......-..... 
Vanadi America 


um 3 (quar.)—-- 
Vanderbilt Mutual Fund 
Vicksburg, Shreveport é& Pacific Ry. Co.— 
Common (s-a) 
5% preferred (s-a) 
Victoria & Grey Trust Co. (quar.)_...----- 
Virginia Railway— 
6% preferred (quar.)—— 
6% preferred (quar.) 
Virginia Coal & Iron (quar.)—.----.--.---. 
Viceroy Mfg. Ltd., 
Vogt Mfg. Corp. (resumed) 
Vulcan Corp. 
Vulcan Materials, common (quar.)....---- 
5% preferred (quar.) 








ae a ee een 

































































5%% preferred (quar.).. 

642% preferred (quar.) 
Wagner Electric Corp. (quar.)--.-..--.... ™ 
Walker & Co., common (quar.)........... 


Class A (quar.) 
Wallace & Tiernan, Inc.— 
Steck dividend 
Walworth Co. (stock div.) 
Ward Industries Corp., $1.25 pfd. A (quar.) 
Warner & Lambert Pharmaceutical Co.— 
Common (quar.) — 
$4.50 preferred (quar.) 
Warner & Swasey Co. (quar.) 
Warren (8S. D.) common (quar.)..--...... 
$4.50 preferred (quar.) 
Warren Bros. (stock dividend) ~............. 
ge Fa a 
Washington Mutual Investors Fund, Inc.— 
(Quarterly from investment income)... 
Washington Steel Corp., com. (quar.)_...._. 
4.80% conv. preferred (quar.)......... 
Washington Water Power (quar.) aittieetcitialian 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift, 4.80° pfd. (quar. ww 
West Point Mfg. Co. (quar.) 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper— 
445% preferred (quar.) 
Western Canada Breweries, Ltd. (quar.)_.-- 
Western Pacific Ry. (quar.) 
Western Stockholders’ Investment Trust, Ltd. 
Amer. dep. receipts for ordinary (final). 
Western Tablet & Stationery— 
5% preferred (quar.) 
Westinghouse Electric, common (quar.)... 
3.80% preferred B (quar.) 


Westmoreland, Inc. (quar.) . 
— Paper Co. (quar.) 


ard Pass-& Yukon, “Ltd. (initial) .2.- 2. 















































412% pid. (quar.) - 


50c class A (quar.)..--- ~- 


17% % 
45.1.2 


$1.06%4 
s 


62'2c 
40c° 
624ec 


87'ec 
92%2c 


$i 


$1.12% 


7 
ro 
8 


shen 





When 
Payable oj Kec. 
3-1 2-10 
3-1 2-10 
4-10 2-10 
2-28 2-10 
2-13 1-30 
2-9 1-7 
2-9 1-7 
41 3-12 
2-27 2-13 
3- 2 2-13 
3- 2 2-13 
2-27 2-13 | 
3-2 2-12 
2-15 2-5. 
3-2 2-18 
2-17 2-2 
2-17 2-2 
3-10 1-30 
3-10 2-16 
2-16 «2-2. 
3-10 2-27 
3-10 2-27 
3-13 2-27 | 
3-15 2-27 . 
.3- 2 2-11 
-3-2 2-11 
» 3-28 3-13 
5-1 4-17 
3-10 2-20 
2-16 2-2 
2-16 1-20 
2-16 1-20 
2-16 1-20 
2-16 1-20 
3-2 2-6 
3-1 2-14 
3-1 2-14 
1- @ 
3-11 2- 6 
3- 2 2-8 
3-16 2-13 
2 2-11 
4-15 4-2 
2-14 1-30 
2-28 1-30 
2-10 1-90 
3-10 2-24 
2-24 2-10 
2-24 2-10 
3-31 2-27 
4-1 2-27 
4-1 3-13 
3- 2 2-23 
3- 2 2-23 
tio 3-20 
i ae 1 
3- 6 2-13 | 
Ge 1 6-12 
3-16 3-2 
4-.1 3-11 
3-10 2-6 
2-20 2-3 
2-14 1-30 
2-28. 2-14 
5-29 5-15 
8-31 15 
11-30 11-13 
5-1 415 
8-1 7-15 
ll-1 10-15 
2-1-60 1-15 
2-27 2-13 
3-1 2-206 
3-1 2-206 
2-17 1-30 
2-17 1-30 
2-17 1-30 
3- 2 2-16 
3-29 2-28 
3-27 «6 
3- 2 2- 6 
2-10 1-30 
2-16 1-15 
4-1 3- 2 
4-1 3- 2 
3-16 2-27 
5-1 4-16 
8-1 q-17 
3-2 2-13 
3-16 2-28 
3- 2 2-16 
2-14 1-31 
3-20 2-27 
3-20 2-27 
3-20 2-27 
3-20 2-27 
3-18 3-4 
2-20 2-3 
4-1 3- 6 
2-13 1-23 
2-20 2-2 
3-1 2-15 
3-10 2-24 
4-1 3-31 
2-25 2-4 
3- 2 2-6 
3- 2 2-6 
2-26 2-13 
2-26 2-13 
3-1 1-31 
2-16 2-2 
2-16 2-2 
3-13 2-23 
3- 2 2-13 
2-14 2-1 
2-15 2-2 
3-2 1-32 
2-16 2-3 
4-13 2-6 
4-1 3-10 
3- 2 2-9 
3-2 2-9 
4-1 3-13 
4-1 
ci 33 
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Per.. When Holders 














_ Name oj Company : Share Payabie of Rec. 
White Stores (increased )__~-_ iascan 20c ara 1-23 
White (S. 8S.) Dental Mfg. (quar.)_-__--__ 40c 17 2- 2 
Wickes. Cosp.. (quar.) _.__._____.....__._._.. --, 15e 3-10 2-13 
Wilcox Oil Co. (quar:) ae ds ‘ on 2-20... 1-30 
Williams .Bros. (quar.) ________ ME PRL .18%4c 3-20 3-10 
Wilson & Co., common (quar.)__.-_._---__ “35c 5-1 4-10 

Common (quar.) Pe See 35c 8-1 7-10 

Common (quar.) 35c il-1 10-9 

$4.25 preferred (quar.)___....--..---~--- $1.06%4 4-1 3-10 
Winn-Dixie Stores (monthly )__________-_--- 9c 2-28 2-13 

Sad Sere HIVE BIT SS Sa OS 9c 3-31 3-13 
Wisconsin Bankshares. —._~--—~.--~------~-~ 32420). ~2-13 1-30 
Wisconsin Electric Power Co., com. (quar.) 4242c 3-1 2- 2 

6% preferred (1987) (quar.)___.___----- $1.50 4-30 4-15 

3.60%, preferred (quar.)__._-_____---~~--- 90c 3-1 2-13 
Wisconsin Power. & Light (quar.)____-_~--_ 34c “2-14 1-31. 
Wood .Newspaper: Machinery-Corp. (quar.)_ 22%ec. . 3-30 2-27 
Woolworth (PF: .W.) Coe. 4quar.)__---------- 62¥%ec .3-3 2-3 
Woolworth (F. W.)}, Ltd.— 

American deposit receipts. ----~------~--- 10c 3-17 1-26 
Worthington Corp., common____.___---- ~~ 62 4ec 3-20 3- 2 
. 4424 preferred (quar.)_.._.__.__-..-..----. $1.12% 3-16 3- 2 
Wrigley (Wm. Jr.) (Monthly) _-—- ie 25¢ 3- 2 2-20 
"NS = ot ea we 25¢ 4-1 3-20 
Wurlitzer Co. (quar.)---_--_-- -----~------- 10¢-* -- 3- 1 2-13 

Sete Stetina? <3 oss ke 3% ~ “3-16 2-13 
Wyandotte Chemicals (quar.) -------------- 25c 3-10 2-25 
Wyandotte Worsted (reduced) ____- ____----- 10c 2=27 2-13 
Wysong & Miles Co. (quar.)_...----~----- 15c 2-16 1-31 
Yale &.Towne Mfg. (quar.j-_-------+---~ 37ec, 4-2 3-12 
Yellow Cab Co.— ae ; 

6% convertible preferred (quar.)—-—~--~-- ‘37%2€- ~- 4-30 4-9 

6% ‘convertitle-preferred (quar.)_—~--~-=- 3ttec” 1-31 4-9 
York County Gas (quar.)_..-..-~--.------~- 65c ....-2- 2 1-15 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube (quar.)_______- $1.25 3-16 2-16 
Zenith Radio: tincreased) — ~~~ - 75¢ 3-13 


3-31 


* Transfer books not closed for this dividend. } § 
‘ $ Payable in Canadian funds, tax deductible @t the source. Non- 
; resident tax 15%; resident tax-7%.  ~ 

@ Less British income. tax. 

y Previously published date was incorrect. The corrected payment 
; date and/or record date is indicated here. 

z Less Jamaica income tax. ‘ 

* Payable in U. 8. funds, less 15% Canadian nonresidents tar 


, : ED” ot New TOD <i) 4Ais ; j 


(Continued from page 9) 
Sun Oil Co.—1958 Earnings Declined— 


Consolidated net income of this company and its subsidiaries last 
year totaled $32,061,000, Joseph N. Pew, Jr., Board Chairman, an- 
noureed on Feb. 2. 

This figure compares with the consolidated net income of $47,492,000 
in 1957. 

The 1958 figure includes $4,200,600 of Federal income tax refundable 
to the compeny under the carry-back provisions. of- the Internal 
Revenue Code. : 

Earnings of the consolidated group for 1958 resulted from gross in- 
come of $724,032,000 as contrasted with $778,719,000 in the preceding 
year. . 

The net earnings in 1958 are equivalent to $2,723 per share on the 
11,739,334 full shares of common stock outstanding on Dec. 31, 1958. 
These fiecures compare with $4.17 per share earned. in 1957. on the 
11,397,357 full shares outstanding at the end of that year.—vV. 189, 
p. 164. : 











Sun Ray Drug Co.—Merger Approved— 

The stockholders of this company and Consolidated Retail Stores, 
inc, on Jan. 26 approved the merger of Sun Ray into Consolidated 
under Consolidated Sun Ray, Inc: : 

Sin Ray: has 506,880 shares outstanding, 
1,036,618 conumon shares outstanding. 

fun Ray holders will receive eight shares of new Consolidated com- 
mon ior each share of Sun Ray. This will give them 78.9% ownership 
of the 5,585,583 shares outstanding in the merged corporation, accord- 
ing to the proxy statement. The.merger became effective Feb. 2, the 
start of the company’s new fiscal year. - 

Marry 8. Syik, President of Sun Ray, will be Chairman of the new 
Consolidated Retail Stores, and William H. Sylk, Sun Ray Executive 
Vice-President, will be President. .Russell N, Levin, President of 
Consolidated will become Executive Vice-President.—V. 189, p. 154. 


Super Feed Services, Ine.—Acquisition, etc.— 

William H. Tegtmeyer, President, in a letter. to stockholders on 
Jan 26 reported the results of the company’s recent public financing 
in connection with the purchase of common and preferred stocks 
of The F. N. Johnson Co. 

Capitalization of the company now consists of: 


Bank loan from the City National Bank and Trust Co. 


while- Consolidated has 


a ip le eS CARTE oe TE ON 
Class A capital stock (old) callable after Dec. 31, 1959 

-at $7.50 and convertible into common. Annual divi- 

_ §& & “Se” & | “Ngee tei eniem 402 shs. 
Preferred stock ist series, selling price $20, $22 call 

price, annual dividend $1.20 per share ; 110,000 shs. 
Geet Gees. «oon ese . minimised 175,632 shs. 
Warrants Ist series, entitling holder to vurchase coim- 

mon stock at various prices and specifically at $2.50 

per share until Dec. 31, 1960 $tete Senn iad 116,287 


The company offered for sale 110,000 shares of preferred stock, 
first. series with warrants first series at $20 per unit on Dec. 10, 1958. 
All of the steck was sold on the offering day. 

In accordance with the exchange offer, over 99% of the 42,356 
class. A capital shares, or 41,954 shares were exchanged for new 
commen stock plus 6,287 Warrants as set forth in said prospectus. 


To date the following shares of stock in The FP. N. Johnson Co. 
heve been purchased by Super Food services, Inc.: 


Issued Purchased % Purchase 

Share: Shares To Issued 
Preferred (8100) 4,000 3,600 90.0% 
Common. «$15) 175,000 168,997 96.5% 


‘Mr. Tegtmeyer also on Jan. 28 announced that The FP. N. Johnson 


Co,, its newly acquired subsidiary .corporation, completed its fiscal 
53*week year Jan. 3, 1959 with total sales tor the year $35,537,246 
as: compared with total sales for the preceding fiseal year of 
$25,415,151, an inerease of 40°:. 


He further stated that The F. N. Johnson Co. had substantially 
completed and recently moved into its new warehouse addition 
Gcoubling its warenouse capacity and had installed a new, modern 
IBM inventory control system and an internal radio communication 
system to control and handle receipts and deliveries of merchandise 
through the expanded warehouse opceration.—-V. 188, p. 2511. 


Sylvania Electric Products, Inc.—Tenders for Debs.— 


The Guaranty Trust Co. of New York, 140 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y., will until 3:30 p.m. (BST): on Feb. 24, 1959, receive tenders 
for the sale-to it of 4°4% sinking fund’ debentures, due March 1, 
1980, to an amount sufficient to exhaust the sum of $500,000, at 
prices not to exceed 100‘c plus accrued interest. 


The corporation. also announced a call for redemption on March 
S’ of its 4%2° convertible subordinated debentures, due in 1983, at 
10474‘. plus accrued interest. Holders will have the right to convert 
debentures into common stock at,.$41.40 a share up to the close 
of business on the redemption date. Payment will be made at the 


Irving Trust Co., trustee, One Wall Street, New York at $61.50 per 
share:—V. 189, p. 154. 


(James) Taleott, Inc.—Registers With SEC— 

This corporation filed a registration statement on Feb. 4 with the 
Securities and Exchange Commission covering 150,000 shares of $9 par 
value common stock. 

The company proposes to offer the stock publicly, and a group 
nooted by F. Eberstadt & Co. and White, Weld & Co. will underwrite 

e offering. ; , 

Net proceeds from the sale of the new stock will be used for 
general corporate purposes.—V. 189, p. 645. 


Tennessee Gas Transmission Co.—Secondary Placed 
Privately—Arrangements for the private placement of. 
42,210 shares of 5% cumulative convertible second pre- 
ferred stock (par $100) with institutional investors have 
peek oe by E. F. Hutton & Co., it was announced on 

eb. .3. 


The net proceeds will not accrue to the company, but will go to 
selling stockholders. 


To Redeem Preferred Stock— 


Drectors of the company authorized Gardiner Symonds, Chairman 
and chief executive officer, to redeem all 188,317 shares ($18,831,700), 
of the company’s 5.16% convertible second preferred stock on March 6 
at $105 a share plus accrued dividends: The shares will be redeemed 
at The Chase Manhattan Bank, 43 Exchange Place, New York, N. Y. 

Each share. the 5.16% preferred is convertible into 3.4 shares of 
the common. at any time before the close of business on the tenth day 
preceding redemption, which would be Feb. 24 under the present 
redemption proposal. 

The company has. entered into a Standby Agreement with Stone & 
Webster Securities Corp., and White, Weld & Co., and certain other 
securities dealers under which the purchasers have agreed to pur- 
chase ezll shares of the 5.16° stock tendered to them at the office 
of The Chase Manhattan Bank, 37 Wall St., New York 15, N. Y¥., at 
any time prior to the close of business on Feb. 24, 1959 at a price 
equal to $106.43 per share flat, less the requisite Federal and New 
York State transfer taxes. This price is higher than that payable by 
the company upon redemption as described above. The purchasers 
have agreed to convert into common stock all shares of 5.16% stock 
so purchased by them, and the company has agreed to pay the pur- 
chasers compensation for their undertaking.—-V. 189, p. 154. 


Texas Industries, Inc.—Acquisition— 
See Dallas Lightweight Aggregates Co. above.—V. 189, p. 645. 


Textron American, Inc.—Tenders for Debentures— 
See Textron, Inc. below.—V. 188, p. 1970. : 


Textron, Inc.—Tenders for Debentures— 


The Old Colony Trust Co., 45 Milk Street, Boston 6, Mass., up to the 
close of business on Feb. 16, 1958, will receive tenders for the sale of 
15-year 5‘, subordinated sinking fund debentures due Feb. 1, 1970 of 
Textron American, Inc. to an amount sufficient to exhaust the sum 
of $427,879 at prices not to exceed 100% and accrued interest. 

On or before Feb. 18, 1959, the trust company will mail notices of 
acceptance of any tenders accepted. Payments of accepted debentures 
will be made on and after Feb. 24 upon receipt of the debentures. 
Interest on accepted debentures will cease Feb. 23, 1959. 

A total of $453,225 principal amount of debentures were purchased 
for cancellation in connection with the previous sinking fund payment 
due Nov. 15, 1958.—V. 188, p. 2186. 


Thomas & Betts Co., Elizabeth, N. J.—Registers With 
Securities and Exchange Commission— 


The company whose plant facilities and executive offices are located 
in Elizabeth, N. J., on Feb. 5 filed with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission a registration statement relating to a proposed secondary 
offering of 300,000 shares of common stock. The shares, representing 
approximately 20‘. of the shares outstanding, are to be sold by certain 
large stockholders, primarily to create 2 publicSmarket. The company 
will receive no part of the proceeds from the sale of these shares. 
Smith, Barney & Co. will manage the underwriting group which expects 
to offer these shares about Feb. 2£. 

The company is a leading manufacturer of a broad line of electrical 
raceway accessories and conductor connectors of basic use in virtually 
all phases of the electrical industry.—V. 181, p. 689 


(H. I.) Thompson Fiber Glass Co.—Earnings Increased 


This company on Jan. 14 reported sales for the fiscal year ended 
Oct. 31, 1958 of $6,857,679, a 12° imcrease over sales in the previous 
year of $6,106,331. 


Net earnings, after provision for Federal income taxes, were $649,- 
467, compared with $614,720 in the previous 12 months. Per share 
earnings were $1.02, compared with 97 cents a year ago based on 
638,152 shares outstanding and after giving effect to a 50% stock 
dividend Oct. 15, 1958. 


Harry I. Thompson, President, said that improved sales and earnings 
were accomplished despite cancellations, cutbacks and stretch-outs 
during 1958 which adversely affected many companies. 


“Any such decline was more than offset by increased sales of HITCO 
high temperature products,”” he said. He emphasized that the im- 
proved markets for these products is particularly significant in that 
they are important elements in the company’s outlook for future 
expansion. 


At the close of the fiscal year, the company reported current assets 
of $2,912,889 with current liabilities of $1,050,106, reflecting @ current 
assets to liabilities ratio of 2.8 to 1. Working capital was $1,862,783 
and shareholders equity rose to $2,525,254. 


The company also reported the acquisition during 1958 of Black- 
wood's, Inc. of Los Angeles, Calif., engaged in the sale of laminates, 
resins. fibrous glass and related products. Mr. Thompson said the 
acquisition of Blackwood’s tends to complement the bulk sales activity 
of the company. 


The company also reported the licensing of Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
Corp. to use certain of the developments made by the company in the 
field of high temperature fibrous glass materials. The agreement ‘was 
made on a royalty basis of Refrasil products made and sold by Owens- 
Corning, according to Mr. Thompson.—V. 189, p. 90 


(August) Thyssen-Muette A. G—Output Rises— 


The August Thyssen-Huette Group of Duisburg-Hamborn has not 
escaped untouched from the recent international recession which 
has especially adversely affected the iron and steel industry, although 
the prominent German steelmaker reports substantial progress for 
the 1957-58 business year, which ended Sept. 30. 


Combined crude steel production of the Thyssen Group, consisting 
of August Thyssen-Huette and its associate companies, Niederrheinische 
Huette and Deutsche Edelstahlwerke, reached 2.7 million metric tons. 
marking an 8% increase over the preceding year. Gross Sales, 
exclusive of inter-company sales, totaled $423 million. 


Of these totals, August Thyssen-Huette, major component of the 
Group. produad™ 2,041,000 tons of crude steel, a 13.4‘% rise over the 
. previous year, and reported gross sales of $232 million, a 16% in- 
crease over the preceding year. As a result, the Thyssen-Huette 
board of directors will reeommend to the next annual meeting, pay- 
ment of a 9% cash dividend, the same as in the preceding year. 


Despite the late fiscal year slackening in business activity, Thyssen- 
Huette’s extensive capital investment program, emphasizing higher 
operational efficiency of the production set-up and the purchase 
of more modern equipment, which has already totaled over $200 
million in the past six years, was continued according to schedule. 
Early in the period, operations of the newly constructed fourth 
250-ton open hearth furnace was initiated in Open Hearth Plant No. 1, 
completed in 1957. In addition, the expansion and modernization of 
the soaking pit plant was completed and major headway was made in 
the construction of an eighth blast furnace. This project is expected 
to be completed early this year. 


The preliminary report further revealed that Thyssen-Huette’s basic 
capital was increased by $5 million to $74 million because of an 


* 


exchange of stock with Deutsche Edelstahlwerke (DEW). Be : 
Thyssen concern now owns 94% of DEW capital stock.)—V. 188, p. 500.» 


du ; 
wie: Fineness: eee Peete Se fe 
The corporation has called for redemption on Feb. 27, next, cx 
operation of the stubing fuse, 3.255, saree of Se Se oer 
preferred stock at $7. per share, plus accrued in 
The preferred stock may be converted into class A 
to Feb. 26, 1959, inclusive.—V. 188, p.. 291. 


Titeflex, Inc.—Issues New Catalog— 


An illustrated 20- catalog, in color, describing the 
of Guick-Benl couplings ice hyteauic ant posumatic 
Mass., and Santa 


been issued by Titeflex, Inc., Springfield, 
California. ; 
The new bulletin, No. Q.S.R. oS. Sten cou ee. 
Quick-Sea] . 
of sizes and 


flex 
ot Se Po liquids or any 






we tock 


& 







double check-valve, which are available in a 
greases 


will flow through. a line.—Vv. 188, Pp. . 


Toledo Edison Co.—Partial Redemption— 

The company has called for redemption on March 1, next, —— 
operation of the fund, $50,000 of its first mortgage 
3%% series due 1978 at 101.85% plus accrued interest. Payment will 
be at The Chase Manhattan Bank, 43 Exchange Place, New 
York.15, N. ¥.—V. 188, p. 995. - 


Tucson Gas, Electric Light & Power Co.—Secondary 
Offering—A secondary offering of 3,000 shares. of com- 
mon stock (par $5) was made on Jan. 20 by Blyth & Co., 
Inc., at $33.25 per share, with a dealer’s concession of ‘a 
cents per share. The unsold balance was withdrawn the 
following day. 

Another secondary offering of 9,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par $5) was made on Feb. 4 by The Figst 
Boston Corp. and associates at $30.75 per share, with a 
dealer's concession of 65 cents per share. The unsold bal- 
ance was later withdrawn.—V. 188, p. 2787. 


Twentieth Century Investors, Inc., Kansas City, Me.— 
Sales—Assets— 


This corporation which initially offered two classes of investment 
shares to the public Oct. 31, free of sales charge, on. Jan. 30 seported 
that. sales. exceeded .$400,000 and that the face amount of its plan 
accounts exceeded ‘$6,500,000. ; Hip) Os-% ao 

Stowers & Co., principal underwriters, . offered Twentieth: ue 
Income Investors, which is designed primarily for current cash - 
dends, and Twentieth Century Growth Investors, which has as its 
major objective—capital growth. 

Total assets Dec. 31 were $405,204. The Income Investors had assets 
of $123,392; Growth Investors, $281,812. There were 24,883 
of Income Investors outstanding; 56,471 shares of Growth 

Net asset vaiue per share of the Income Investors was $4.96; Gro 
Investors, $4.99 @ share —V. 188, p. 1970. 


Tyrex Drug & Chemical Corp.—SEC Orders Cite Se- 
curity Firms— 


The Securities and Exchange Commission has ordered pr 
under the Securities Exchange Act of 1934 to determine 

visions of the Federal Securities Laws rules t 
violated by the following and, if so, whether it ts or 
priate in the public interest to revoke their broker-dealer regist 
Dennis Securities Corp., 94 River St., Hoboken, N. J.; and N. 
& Co., Inc., 156 North Franklin St., Hempstead, N. ¥. 


According to the orders of the Commission, information hom at 






in an investigation conducted by its staff tends, if true, to show 
the two repondent companies offered and sold class B stock of 
Drug & Chemical Corp. in violation of the tion and 
requirements of the Securities Act of 1933, Similar violations 
charged to Anne Egenes, C. Edward Scott, and Ivor Jenkins, 
Vice-President and Secretary-Treasurer, tively, of Dennis 

ties, as well as to Norman Pinsker, President, Natalya Pinsker, Sec+ 
retary-Treasurer, and Bradford O. Smith and Samuel Shatz, directors 
of Pinsker & Co. The sale of the Tyrex Drug class B stock by 
Securities is said to have occurred during the period July 5, 1959, te 
April 28, sane ead by Pinsker & Co. during the period Dec. 2, 195%, 
to Feb. 28, . : 


Moreover, according to the order with respect to Dennis Securities, 
it further appears that that company was in a control 
with Tyrex Drug at the time the latter’s class B stock was 
offered and sold by Dennis Securities; and that such fact was 
disclosed to purchasers of Tyrex Drug stock by Dennis 
its three named officers, as is required by the 
that Dennis Securities failed to make and keep current and to 
certain books and records, as required by the Commission's r4 
that it failed to cancel or otherwise liquidate stock purchases 
customers a the failure of such customers to make 
cash payment therefor within seven days after the date of he eae 


as required by Regulation T of the Board of Governors of 
The time and place of the hearings for the purpose of taking e 












eral Reserve System. 





with respect to the foregoing matters will be announced later. 
V. 185, p. 386. 
Union Pacific RR.—Earnings— 
Period End. Bee. 31— eee dl tl 1958—12 al jack 
$ 
Rattway r. reyentie__ 44,618,931 42,197,295 505,215,191 $5238 
Railway y oil expenses 32,935,960 33,469,345 371,257,945 382 BY} 
Net revenue from rail- 
wey operations.... 11,682,971 8,727,950 133,957,246 134,705 


Net ry. oper. Income... 2,820,804 1,129,361 43,461,084 38,818; 


—V. 189, n. 193. 


United-Carr Fastener Corp.—New President of Unit-— 

This corporation on Feb. 3 announeed the appointment of B. J. Boel 
as President of its Chicago division, the Cinch Manufacturing bg 
manufacturers of electronic components. For the past five years, , 
Pool has been Vice-President and General Manager and prior to that 
Vice-President im charge of sales.—V. 188, p. 2077. 


United Funds, Ine.—Registers Additional Shares With 
Securities and Exchange Commission— 

This Kansas City, Mo., investment company, on Jan. 22 filed with 
the SEC an amendment to its registration statement covering $10,000,- 
000 additional face amount of Periodic Investment Plans withems 
insurance and the underlying shares of United Accumulative Fund, 
and $2,500,000 face amount of Periodic Investment Plans with ineur- 
ance and the underlying shares of United Accumulative Pund.—V. 188, 
p. 1562. 


United Steckyards Corp.—Proposed Exchange Offer— 
See Canal-Randolph Corp. above.—V. 186, p. 53. 


Universal Fuel & Chemical Corp., Farrell, Pa.—With- 


draws Request for Hearing— 

The SEC has cancelled its hearing, scheduled for Feb. 2, 1959, 
the question ih wy - yacate, or rmanent, an 
of the Comm m sus ng a 
tration under the Securities Act of 1933 with respect 
offering by this corporation. Cancellation followed withdrawal by 
company of its request for a hearing. 

In a notification filed May 17, 1956, Universal Fuel proposed the 
public offering of 300,000 — shares at $1 per aot pursuant ” 
the conditional exemption from registration p i 
The exemption was temporarily suspended by Commission order of 
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@iov- 16,- 1958, by reason of the fact that the company’s offering 
eircular appeared to contain false and misleading statements of ma- 
eric! fact and its use operated as @ fraud and deceit upon purchasers 
@f the etock.—vV. 188, p. 2788. 


Universal Oil Processes, Inc.—Stock Offered—Lehman 
Grothers, ‘Smith, Barney & Co. and Merrill Lynch, 
@erce; Fenner & Smith, Inc. on Feb. 5 headed a nation- 
wide group of 256 underwriters who offered publicly 
2.900,000 shares of common stock (par $1) at $25 a share. 
his offering was oversubscribed and the books closed. 


PROCEEDS—The net proceeds from the sale of the stock will be 
@isec ic purchase from Guaranty Trust Co. of New York, as ‘Trustee 
@? the Petroleum Research Fund, all ef the outstanding sheres of 
@apital stock of Universal Oil Products Co. The American Chemical. 
Wocicty is presently entitled te reeeive the net income from such 
‘cust fund to be used for advanced scientific education and funda- 
‘erent’ research in the petroleum field. 


BUSINESS—The corporate title of Universal Oil Processes, Inc. 
@ucri’y will be changed to Universal Oil Products Co. 

The latter company is engaged in research development, the 
@vuerchip and licensing of patents and processes, engineering, and 
@hc furnishing of operation, maintenance and construction services to 
4@he petroleum, petrochemical and chemical industries. It also manu- 
Excturcee-and sells catalysts, oxidation inhibitors, additives and 
@tiilzenants to the petroleum, chemical, rubber and food industries. 

The petroleum and petrochemical industries require constant research 
to aCapt existing techniques to the changjng requirements of these 
@odusiries and to develop new techniques’ designed to meet new 
@emiads. The company’s research has led to the development of 
@uuy improved methods of processing crude petroleum to produce 
@ielv crade fuels, including gasoline; and other products; many of 
@hese products are uscd as raw materials in the chemical industry. 

Results of Universal Oil Products’ continuing research assist refiners 
@<--suiisfying current market demands economically. Many refiners 
@inc it more profitable to rely upon Universal’s research and develop- 
@nent of new processes and refining methods to meet these demands 
"@atin: than to conduct their own, 

The original corporation, which commenced business in 1914, was 
@crmec to acquire patents to a thermal cracking process which repre- 
@entec a considerable advance in the methods of refining oil. The 
@teces:.-is no lenger a source of royalty income but the company 
@#eintained and improved its position through the development of new 
qronessee. Currently the principal royalty-producing processes licensed 

y the company are the UOP Platforming, Fluid Catalytic Cracking, 
OP Catalytic Condensation, UOP “HF” Alkylation and Udex; 


CAPITALIZATION GIVING EFFECT TO PRESENT FINANCING 
Authorized Outstanding 
Wotes peyable_.—.. a --------.--. $1,377,500 $1,377,500 
Secured by mortgages on real estate, 
bearing interest at 444% payable 
in installments te 1967 and 1970. 
"4'2% notes, due Feb. 15, 1964___~ . 2,800,000 
@apital stock (par $1)__._---_----_-_. 13,053,000shs. 2,900,000 shs. 


¢At Oct. 31, 1956, UOP had outstanding $2,800,000 of 5% sinking 
‘@unc cebentures, due March 15, 1967, held by the trustee and $400,000 
3*2° bank loan notes, due Murch 1, 1959, a part of which were held 
@n Cuuranty Trust Co. of New York. Under the agreement with the 
@rusiec providing for the purchase of the stock of UOP, the company 
@as asreed that the debentures and the notes will be assumed by the 
ynipcny and prepaid within seven days after the consummation of the 
@ucrger of UOP initio the company. The company proposes to apply to 
@uck prepayment the proceeds of new bank loans in the amount of 
2,800,000, bearing interest at the rate of 442% per year and maturing 
ennuual instalments cf $300,000 commencing Feb. 15, 1960, the bal- 
@nce maturing Feb. 15, 1964. 
tReduced from 7,500,000 shares at Oct. 31, 1958 to comply with the 
@cquiements of the crder of the Court. 153,000 shares are reserved 
@equirements of the order of the New York State Supreme Court. 
153,000 shares are reserved for issuance pursuant to the employee 
€toc: Option Plan of the company. 


UNDERWRITERS—tThe several underwriters represented by Lehman 
@rcthers, Smith, Barney & Co. and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 





@miti. Inc. have severally agreed to purchase from the company the 
@ui.cr of shares of the stock set forth below, and all such shares 
@re tc be purchased if any thereoi are purcbased: 
Shares Shares 
@eiiman Brothers —....-- 224,000 Ss TOG anette Lnecdee an 
Gmith. Barney & Co... 224,000 J. M. Dain & Co., Inc. 11,000 
@ierri.. Lynch, Pierce, Dallas Union Securities 
_ Fenner & Smith Inc... 224,000 Oi, TD. cmitiuthtnwns | 9 See 
Abbott, Proctor & Paine.. 4,000 Davenport & Co......-... 2,500 
@ovett Abercrombie & Co. 2,500 Davis, Skaggs & Co._--_. 9,000 
@ilen & Co...-...--.... 14,000 DeHaven & Townsend, 
#. C. Ailyn & Co., Inc... 30,000 Crouter & Bodine _..__- 4,006 
&. £E. Ames & Co., Inc... 11,000 Dempsey-Tegeler & Co._- A 
#@mctt, Baker & Co., Inc. 2,506 Dewar, Robertson & Pan- 
@rnholu & 8. Bleichroeder, coast 4,000 
TRC. -neee weennnnn-—-—- 85,000 R. S&S. Dickson & Co., Inc. 11,000 
@rthurs, Lestrange & Co. 2,500 Dillon, Read & Co. Inc... 40,000 
Aiwill & Co., Inc......_. 2,500 Dittmar & Co., Inc... 4,000 
Auerbech, Pollak & U6 lUL Ra 2,500 
Richardson _.......... 7,000 Dixon Byetscher Noonan 
Auchincloss, Parker & pare a ae 5,000 
ERAS SEE, Dominick & Dominick... 30,000 
@ache & Co.__.._-..----. 18,000 The Dominion Securities 
Wacon, Whipple & Co._-. af 9,000 fee OR ee .. 11,000 
Gober: W. Baird & Co., Doolittle & Co......:...-. 4,000 
NS cata llah eciaiistaishsianein. «Dae Doyle, O'Connor & Co... 2,500 
@atker, Simonds & Co., Drexel & Co.......__-. - 18,000 
teh ectislienetrinthdimmereat 5,000 Francis I. du Pont & Co. 11,000 
@aker, Weeks & Co.__... 7,000 Eastman Dillon, Union 
@alt. Eurge & Kraus.___- 7,00U Securities & Co........ 30,000 
@arret', Fitch, North & F. Eberstadt & Co... 18,060 
iin. 2D cdaipibintntaicndicicgeen.... ne A. G. Elwards & Sons 4,000 
@. Barta & Co......... - 11,000 Elkins, Morris, Stokes & 
@atem:n, Eichler & Co... 9,090 SNES or Sel 5,000 
@ear, Stearns & Co...... 18,000 Ellis, Holyoke & Co.._.._. 4,006 
A. C. Secker & Co. Inc... 18,000 Elworthy & Co..__. sashes 7,000 
@eecrc.i, Cole & Co.__. 2,500 Emanuel, Deetjen & Co.__ 7,000 
ee é> Co. Ime..s.....-+ 6,000 Eppler, Guerin & Turner, 
jilliam Blair & Co...... 9,000 MNES dcieetitinbeak accscmastioca | SED 
®Wilunt Cilis & Simmons_.__-—-9,000 + Equitable Securities Corp. 14,000 
@iyth & Co., Ire....--.. 30,000 Estabrook & Co... _ 11,000 
@oeticuer & Co........__ 7,000 Pahey, Clark & Co....... 4,000 
S&eorg< D. B. Bonbright & Fahnestock & Co........ 9,000 
Th. «a- mnisietaand  eieee Farwell, Chapman & Co.. 5,000 
@orvorts, Sullivan & Co., perms & ©6.............. 3500 
pe se Ee First California Co. (Inc.) 9,000 
Jd. C. Bradfori & Co...... 11,000 First of Michigan Corp... 11,000 
@ranes, Cabell & Co...... 2,500 += First Sovtheastern Co... 2.500 
@roo'ce & Co...-......... 2,800 First Southwest Co....... 7,000 
Alex. Ecown & Sons... 14,000 Fieehling, Meyerhoff & 
@rovr Lisle & Marshali__ 5,000 Ee aE a Oe Se Pe 5,000 
. 8. Brown & Co....... 2,500 Fridley & Frederking.... 2,500 
@rurh. Slocumb & Co. Inc. 5,000 Pulton Reid & Co., Inc... 7,000 
Miichera J. Buck & Co... 4,000 Fusz-Schmelvie & Co. Inc. 2/500 
Gurnbem & Co........__ 11,000 Gore, Forgan & Co... 30.000 
@urnse 2res.& Denton,Inc. 4,000 Goldman, Sachs & Co... 30,000 
utcher & Sherrerd_. __- 6,000 Goodbody & Co... 11.000 
' ampbdeil, McCarty & Co., W. D. Gradison & Co.___ 4,000 
ie. —-——-~~~~-~-~----- 2,500 Granbery, Marache & Co. 7,000 
Carolina Securities Corp.. 2,500 Greenshiclds & Co. (N.Y.) 
Whiles-Schutz Co._...__.- 2,500 6 en 5,000 
@ity Securities Corp..._.. 5,000 Gregory & Sons... _ "7, 
Miart, Dodge & Co....... 18,000 Gruss&Co..... 2 
@. W. Clark & Co.______- 4000 G.C. Haas & Co... 2 
@ichsra W. Clarke Corp.. 4,000 Halle & Stieglitz... 7,000 
@iaston Securities Corp... 2,500 Haligsarten & Co... 30,000 
- Qollin, Norton & Co.__: 4,000 Hallowell, Sulzberger, Jenks, 
<. C. Collings & Co., Inc. 2,500 Kirkland & Co._._____ 4,000 
Julien Collins & Co... 4,000 Hanrahan & Co., Inc... 2'500 
“oaey & Co... ....-..- 5,000 Harriman Ripley & Co., 
“@outtee & Co......._......_ 7,000 Teer 30,000 
Mrowell, Weedon & Co... 7.000 Ira Haupt & Co... 5,000 
Podesta & Co. 4,000 Hayden, Miller & Co..... 7,000 


nuinghem, Schmertz & Hayden, Stone & Co 























Cc seo Piper, delfray & opweed | Seen 
Hemphill, Noyes & Co..... 18,000 Piper, fray opw 
H. Hentz & Co._..--.-~ 11,000 W. C. Pitiield & Co., Inc. 5,000 
Hickey & Co 2,500 Prescott, Shepard & Co., ‘ 
Hill Richards & Co.._.._ 7,000 TEE, enck Govieuincrancentiiodl -.- 11,000 
Hincks Bros. & Co., Inc.. 2,500  R. W. Pressprich & Co... 9, 
Hirsch & Co...... ~...... 7,000 Putnam & Co 5,000 
J. A. Hogle & Co... 7,000 MRaffensperger, Hughes & 
Hooker & Fay__.-----.-~ 7,000 Co., “3 5,000 
Hornblower & Weeks.... 18,000 Reuscher, Pierce & Co., 
Howard, Weil, Labouisse, Inc. . 7,000 
Friedrichs & Co.__-__-~ 7,000 Reinholdt & Gardner___—- 9,000 
Hulme, Applegate & Reynolds & Co._-.-.-.... 30,000 
Humphrey ,Inc. --...._ 5,000 Rippel & Co... ~-----~~. 2,500 
E. F. Huiton & Co....___ 14,000 Riter & Co 7,000 
The Milinois Co. Inc._- ~ 5,000 ‘The Robinson-Humphrey 
Indianapolis Bond & Ce., Ie. ek 7,000 
Share Corp. .......... 5,000 Rodman & Renshaw... 4,000 
Ingalls & Snyder___~- .- 4,000 Wm. C. Roney & Co... 5,000 
Janney, Dulles & Battles, Rotan, Mosle & Co.__-.._ 7,000 
Inc. sta 5,000 L. F. Rothschild & Co... 18,000 
Johnston, Lemon & Co... 14,000 Rowles, Winston & Co.... 7,000 
Edward D. Jones & Co... Russ & Co., Inc... —- 2,500 
Joseph, Mellea & Miller, Salomon Bros. & Hutzler. 14,000 
SI 5 ps estaba lei olitlcdlincesncitinteonr 4,000 Saunders, Stiver & Co... 5,000 
Kalman & Co., Inc... .. 5,000 Scherck, Richter Co.....00 5,000 
John H. Kaplan & Co... _- 4,000 + «Schirmer, Atherton & Co. 2,500 
A. M. Kidder & Co., Inc. 7,000 Schoelikopf, Hutton & 
Kidder, Feabody & Co... 30,000 Pomeroy, Inc. _....... 7,000 
Kirkpatrick-Pettis Co, -. 4,000 Schwabacher & Co.___.__ 11,000 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co...-..-~ 40,000 Scott & Stringfellow_____ 4,000 
Ladenburg, Thalmann & Cras. W. Scranton & Co.. £,000 
Us Sactiihnientecasctans laa ap 14,000 Shearson, Hammill & Co. 14,000 
Laird, Bissell & Meeds___ 7,000 Shields & Co... Pipa eaes 2 18,000 
W. C. Langley & Co...._. 11,000 Shuman, Agnew & Co... 11,000 
Lazard Freres & Co....... 30,000 Silberberg & Co....._--~.. 2,500 
Lee Higginson Corp...._. 18,000 I. M. Simon & Co._._... ~ 7,000 
Lentz, Newton & Co,..... 2,500 Singer, Deane & Scribner 5,000 
Lester, Ryons & Co... 9,000 F. S. Smithers & Co.__-- 9,000 
Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & William R. Staats & Co... 11,000 
Os detente LP Ee Oe 30,000 Stein Bros. & Boyce__.___ 11,000 
Loewi & Co. Inc._.---.-~ 7,000 Stein Brothers & Co._.__- 7,000 
Irving Lundborg & Co._._. 9,000 Stern, Frank, Meyer & 
8. D. Lunt & Co.__-_..._ 4,000 _— OES EE SN 7,000 
Manley, Bennett & Co... 9,000  Stifel, Nicolaus &Co., Inc. 5,000 
Laurence M. Marks & Co. 11,000 Stix & Co.__-_--~- i 2,560 
The Marshall Co._......_ 2,500 Stoone & Webster Securi- 
Mason-Hagan Inc. ...... 4,000 ties Corp. ...... ........- 30,000 
A. E. Mesten & Co. _... 4,000 Straus, Blosser & 
McCormick & Co... ~~~ 5,000 McDowell ................-~ 7,000 
McDonald. & Co._...---~- 11,000 Stroud & Co. Inc.__..--- 9,000 
McDonneh & Co. Inc... 7,000 Svuplee, Yeatman, Mosley 
Carl McGlone & Co., Inc. 2,500 os a eS Aa ae 2,500 
MeKelvy & Co..._..-~..-- 5,000 Butro & CO.ccc.-~-24~=- 9,000 
McLeod, Young, Weir, Inc. 5,000 Charles A. Taggart & Co., 
Mead, Miller & Co..._~- . 4,000 SS chaise say abahemanhedieamadion 2,500 
Merrill, Turben & Co., Taylor, Rogers & Tracy, 
DOS iistnthcnsnchicpiapaginiselitte ‘atthe 7,000 pee OS a eae es een 2,500 
Mid-Continent Securities Spencer Trask & Co... 14,000 
ik: TA Nibbana cnehnimetioncion 4,000 Tucker, Anthony & 
The Milwaukee Co._....-_ 7,000 ie ie il imi dcied 11,000 
Mitchell, Hutchins & Co. 2,500 Underwood, Neuhaus & 
Mitchum, Jones & Tem- i NS | Bike deccte cviinices 4,000 
0 ee a 9,000 Van Alstyne, Noel & Co. 5,000 
Model, Roland & Stone... 30,000 Vercoe & Co..............~ 4,000 
Moore, Leonard & Lynch_ 5,000 Vietor, Common, Dann & 
Moreland, Brandenberger, Co. ‘ 4,000 
Johnston & Currie._.... 2,500 Wachob-Bender Corp. -.-. 2,500 
Morgan Stanley & Co.... 40,000 Wagenseller & Durst, Inc. 4,000 
F. 8. Moseley & Co... —~ 18,000 H. C. Wainwright & Co... 4,000 
Mullaney, Wells & Co... on 5,000 G. H. Walker & Co....... 14,000 
Nesbitt, Thomson & Co., Joseph Walker & Sons__- 4,000 
ING. Wc aecscnseecuch-s 146,000: QWalsten & Co., Inc... 18,000 
W. H. Newbold’s Son & Watling, Lerchen & Co... 7,000 
TOONS NT ee 5,000 Wertheim & Co.._...... 30,000 
Newburger & Co... -- 5,000 Westheimer & Co........ 4,000 
Newhard, Cook & Co... = 9,000 J. C. Wheat & Co... .... 2,500 
Norris & Hirshberg, Inc... 2,500 White, Masterson & Co._. 2,500 
The Ohio Co....-. ~-.... 11,000 White, Weld & Co._..... 30,000 
Pacific Northwest Co... ” 7,000 J. R. Williston & Beane... 2,500 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Winslow, Cohu & Stetson 9,000 
CIID acsoutiiieidnesabilaligtnctentines 18,000 Dean Witter & Co._.-.-- 30,000 
Peters, Writer & Chris- Harold E. Wood & Co... 2,500 
CONSE, TNC. cciccnnncn ps 2,500 Wood, Gundy & Co., Inc. 14,000 
Pierce, Czerrison, Wulbern, Yates, Heitner & Woods-_- 4,000 
TERRES SIE StS a 4,000 
—V. 189, p. 390. 


Universal Oil Products Co.—Financing, etc.— 
See Universal Oil Processes, Inc. above.—V. 189, p. 390. 


Upper Peninsula Power Co.— Reports Higher Profits 
—Preferred Stock Placed Privately— 


For the 12 months ended Nov. 30, 1958, earnings per share of com- 
mon stock, based on the average number of shares outstanding during 
the respective periods, were $1.82 compared to $1.79 for the correspond- 
ing period ended Nov».30, 1957. 

The private sale of 8,000 shares of 534% cumulative preferred stock 
to one institution was completed on Dec. 2, 1958. The proceeds are 
being used on the current construction program. 

Cleveland Cliffs Iron Co. and Ford Motor Co., joint owners of the 
Humboldt Mining Co., recently announced a program to double the iron 
mining production capacity of that project. Power for this development 
comes from the Upper Peninsula Generating Co. In line with improve- 
ment in the local mining picture, three major iron mining companies 
in the utility company’s territory have begun to return to full opera- 
tions.—V. 188, p. 995. 


Uranium Enterprises, Inc. — Securities and Exchange 


Commission Suspends Stock Offering— 
See Arizona Uranium Corp. above.—-V. 181, p. 589. 


Vendorlator Manufacturing Co.—Partial Redemption 

The company has recently called for redemption on Feb. 1, last, 
$36,000 of its 6% sinking fund debentures, due Oct. 1, 1966 at 101%. 
Payment will be made at the Security-First National Bank, Los An- 
geles, Calif—V. 184, p. 1064. 


Virginia Electric & Power Co.—To Sell Stock— 


The- company recently announced that it plans to sell on June 2 
sufficient common stock to raise from $20,000,000 to $25,000,000. Un- 
derwriters will be determined through competitive bidding. 

The-company has not determined whetuer the offering will be via 
subscription by stockholders or a public offering.—V. 188, p. 295. 


Virginia Mining Cerp.—Off Canadian Restricted List— 


The Securities and Exchange Commission on Feb. 2 announced two 
additions to and the deletion of Virginia Mining Corp. from iis 
Canadian Restricted List, as follows: 


The additions are Mylake Mines Ltd. and Tri-Cor Mining Co. Ltd. 

The list now comprises 199 Canadian companies whose stocks, the 
Commission has reason to believe, based upon information obtained in 
its investigations and otherwise, recently have been or currently are 
being distributed in the United States in violation of the registration 


requirement of the Securities Act of 1933. Evasion of such requirement, 
applicable to securities of foreign as well as domestic companies, 
Geprives United States investors of the financial and other informa- 
tion about the issuing companies which registration would provide 
and which is essential to an evaluation of their securities—V. 186, 
Pp. 2418. 


a 


Vitre Corp. of America—Seeondary Offering—A sec- 
ondary offering of 20,000 shares of common’ stock (par 
50 cents) was made on Jan. 22 by Blyth & Co., Inc., at 
$18.75 per share, with a dealer’s concession of 70 cents 
per share. The offering was completed.—V. 189, p. 91. 


Voealine Co. of America, Inc.—Acquisition— 


This company has acquired 50% of the outstanding stock of Alcar 
Instruments, Inc., of Little Ferry, N. J., in exchange for 50,000 shares 
a stock, it was announced on Feb. 2 by Carroll T. Cooney, Jr., 
nt. 

Alcar Instruments, Inc. is a designer and manufacturer of ultra- 
sonic cleaning equipment for laboratory and production : use. 

Vocaline Co. of America, Inc. is @ manufacturer of e 
tion eqvipment, timing devices and other products in the rapidly 
expanding field of electronic communications.—V. 189, p. 526: 


i 


Walwerth Co.—Two New Directors Elected— 


Fred W. Belz, President, on Jan. 21 said that. differences among 
directors had been settled, thus avoiding a threatened~proxy fight. 
The announcement followed a special beard * 

Marvin H. Grove, a director and President of Grove Valve and 
Regulator Company, a Walworti subsidiary, declared in mid-December 
that he would try to oust the present board of directors at the annual 
meeting in March. 

As part of the Jan. 21 settlement the board was increased from 13 
to 15 menibers with two of the new seats going to Mr. Grove’s asso- 
ciates. These directors are John W. Collins, an officer of Grove Valve, 
and Paul D. Flehr, a West Coast patent attorney.—V.~187; p. 1587. 


Ward La France Truck Cerp.—New Control— 


A group of private investors headed by Harris J. Klein, New York 
attorney end director of Penn-Texas Corp., has signed a contract to 
buy the assets and business of Ward La France Truck Corp., Elmira, 
N. Y., from the Glen Alden Corp. 

Mr. Klein did not disclose the purchase terms but said the group 
would make “a substantial payment in cash and assume various obli- 
gations of Ward La France.” 

Mr. Klein said the purchase contract was “effective Feb. 1” and 
that the new owners would then take over all La "8s manufac- 
turing, sales and service facilities and will operate the company under 
its present name. 

The La France company makes fire fighting apparatus, motor truc 
utility equipment and military vehicles.—V. 186, p. 1892. om 


Webcor, Ine.—Haffa Also President— 


It was announced on Jan. 25 by Titus Haffa, Chairman, that, 
effective immediately he will assume duties as President and Chief 
Executive Officer, replacing Nicholas Malz, former Webcor President. 

Mr. Haffa also announced the appointment of John H. Thrig, 
former Vice-President, to the post of Executive Vice-President, replac- 
ing Joseph L. Raffel, Jr., who has resigned. 

L. O. Kressman, former Assistant Secretary, has been named 
Secretary and L. A. Garfinkle, Comptroller, becomes Treasurer. The 
posts of Secretary and Treasurer were formerly held by Harry R. 
Ferris, Financial Vice-President.—-V. 184, p. 1627. 


Welbilt Corp., Maspeth, L. L, N. ¥.—Merger— 


Alexander P. Hirsch, Chairman of the Board, on Jan. 30 announced 
that negotiations for a merger with a large furniture manufacturing 
business, with sales in excess of $20,000,000 a year, had proceeded to 
an agreement on principal terms. 

A formal contract has not been executed. The attorneys for both 
corporations are now working on the legal details of. the contract. 
Welbilt will be the surviving corporation and the deal will be on 
a cash basis. No further announcement will be made until the contract 
has been formally executed.—V. 188, p. 2691. 


Wenwood Organizations, Inc.—Offering Completed— 
The 100,000 shares of 25¢ capital stock of this corpora- 
tion offered last week by Michael G. Kletz & Co., Inc., at 
$3 per share, has been completely distributed, 
to announcement by Sidney N. Weniger, President of 
the latter corporation. Further details will be given next 
week.—V. 188, p. 2788. 


West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co.—Secondary Offering 
—A secondary offering of 115,000 shares of common 
stock (par $5) was made on Feb. 5 by Morgan Stanley 
& Co. and Davenport & Co., at $43.50 per share, with 
a dealer’s concession of $1 per share. The offering was 
oversubscribed and the books closed.—V,. 188, p. 2691. 


Western Gas Service Co. — Registers Common Stock 
With SEC—To Sell Bonds and Preferred Stock Privately 


This company, which is located at 9065 Alameda Ave., El Paso, 
Texas, on Jan. 29 filed a registration statement with the SEC 
covering 104,500 shares of its common stock. The company proposes 
‘to offer 4,500 shares for subscription by certain employees, ang the 
remaining 100,000 are to be offered for public sale through an 
underwriting group headed by Underwood, Neuhaus & Co. The offer- 
ing price and underwriting terms are to be supplied by amendment. 


The company (formerly Lea County Gas Co.) will use the net 
proceeds, together with the proceeds of the sale to institutional 
investors of $3,200,000 of 5°3°% bonds due 1983 and 15,000 shares 
of 6% preferred stock, $100 par, and other cash funds of the com-< 
pany, to pay a short-term bank loan of $5,700,000. The proceeds 
of such loan, obtained in November 1958, were used (1) to pay sub- 
stantially all of the purchase price of the gas and water properties 
acquired from Southwestern Public Service Co. (2) to pay short-term 
bank loans of the company in the amount of $404,736 principal 
and interest, incurred in connection with plant expansion and working 
capital requirements of the company, and (3) to increase working 
funds of the company by approximately $395,000. 


Weyerhaeuser Timber Co.— Secondary Offering —A 
secondary offering of 10,000 shares of common stock 
(par $7.50) was made on Jan. 27 by Blyth & Co., Inc., 
at $46.50 per share, with a dealer’s concession of 75 
cents per share. It was oversubscribed.—V. 187, p. 2596, 


Wolverine Power Corp., Bay City, Mich. — Registers 
Voting Trust Certificates With SEC— 


Charles W. Greenough (of Boston) and three other individuals 
trustees under a voting trust agreement for stock of Wolverine Power 
Corp., on Feb. 2 filed a registration statement with the SEC covering 
voting trust certificates for 40,000 shares of Wolverine Power common 
stock.—-V. 169, p. 2216. 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co.—Merger Abandoned— 
See Bethlehem Steel Corp. above-—V. 184, p. 2675. 


Yuba Consolidated Industries, Inc.—New Division— 


The addition of a new division of this corporation was announ 
on Feb. 2 by John L. McGara, President and Board Chairman. The 
new division, Yubs Consolidated Erectors, Inc., will perform on ¢ 
rational basis all field erection work for. Yuba Consolidated’s heavy 
steel fabricating divisions—V. 188, p. 2788 
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Maricopa County ‘School District 
‘Ne. 202 (P.O: Phoenix), 
Bend Offering — Rhea Averill, 


EE ee 
will. receive sealed bids until 1 
- aan. (MST) on Feb. 19 for the 


mere ow of $285,000 schoo] build- 
ing bonds. Dated. March 1, 1959. 
Due semi-. from Dec. 1, 
1964 to June 1, 1968 indlusive. 
Principal :and» interest (J-D) pay- 
able ‘a the County ‘Treasurer’s 


Maricopa County School. "District 
Ne. 80 (P.O. Phoenix), Ariz. 
: Bend - Offering — Rhea: ‘Averill, 

Clerk of the Board of Supervisors, 

will -receive.sealed bids until 10 

a.m. (MST).on Feb. 19 for the 

purchase of ‘$235,000 school. build- 

ing bonds. Da Dated ‘March 1, .1959. 

Due semi-a 
1960 to June 1, 

Principal and interest (J-D) pay- 

‘able at the County. Srenmres’s 


° Ae 


Pinal County School District Re. 20 
-(P. O. Florence), Ariz. - 
Bend Sale—The $65, eral 
obligation bonds ° ie mat se 2— 
v. 189, p. 647—-were awarded to 
Refsnes, Ely, Beck & Co. “« 


CALIFORNIA... 


Antioch Unified School District, 
Contra Costa County, Calif. 


Bond Sale—The $1,000,000 8¢hool 
building bonds offered Feb. 3— 
v. 189, p. 527—were awarded to 
a group composed of the Crocker- 
Anglo National Bank, San Fran- 
cisco, Salomon Bros. & Hyizler, 
and First Western Bank. & Trust 
Co., San Francisco, at a price of 
100.01, a net interest cost of about 
3.79%, as follows: 


$300,000 344s. Due on March 1 
from 1960 to 1965 inclusive. 
150,000 312s. Due on March 1 
from 1966 to 1968 inclusive. 
250,000 334s. Due on March 1 
from 1969 to 1973 inclusive. 
300,000 4s. Due on March 1 from 
1974 to 1979 inclusive. 


Brea School District, Orange 
.County, Calif. 

Bend Sale—The . $610,000. gen- 
eral obligation bonds offered Jan. 
27—v. 189, p. 391—-were awarded 
to the California. Bank of Los 
Angeles, at a price of 100.01, a net 
interest cost of about 3.78%, as 
follows: 


$100,000 5s. Due on Jan. 15 from 
1960 to 1963 inclusive. 

510,000 334s. Due on Jan. 15 from | 
1964 to 1984 inclusive. 


Cambrian School District, Santa 
Clara County, Calif. 

Bond Sale—An issue of $282,000 | 
school bonds was sold to the. 
American Trust Company, of San | 
Francisco, as follows: 


$47,000 5s. Due on Jan. 1 from | 


1960 to 1965 inclusive. 


30,000 4s. Due on Jan. 1 from | 


1966 to 1968 inclusive. 


30,000 334s. Due on Jan. 1 from | 


1969 to 1971 inclusive. 
175,000 4s. Due on Jan. 1 from 
1972 to 1984 inclusive. 


Dated Jan. 1, 1959. Principal 
and interest (J-J) payable at the 
County Treasurer’s office. Legal- 
ity approved by Orrick, Dalh- 
quist, Herrington & Sutcliffe, of 
San Francisco. 


Corona Unified School District, 
Riverside County, Calif. 

Bend Sale — The $1,100,000 
school building bonds offered 
Feb. 2 — v. 1898, p. 527 — were 
awarded to a syndicate headed by 

- the Security-First National Bank, 

‘ef Los Atgeles; as‘follows: «"" ~ 


“AND CITY DEPARTMENT © o 


‘BOND PROPOSALS AND NEGOTIATIONS 


| $245,000 434s. Due en March 1 


from 1960 to 1965 inclusive. 
360,000 334s. Due on March 1 
from 1966 to 1973 inclusive. 
495,000 4s. Due on March 1 from 
1974 to 1984 inclusive. 


Daggett School District, San 
Bernardino County, Calif. 
Bond Sale—The $100,000 school 
bonds offered Feb. 2—v. 189, p. 
647—were awarded to the Secu- 
tity-First National Bank of Los 
Angeles, and R. H. Moulton & Co., 
jointly, as 4%s, at. a price of 
100.61, a basis of about 4.18%. 


East Blythe County Water District 

(P. oO. Blythe), Calif. 

d Offeriug—Robt. A. Brock- 
meier, Secretary of Board of Di- 
rectors, will receive sealed bids 
until 7:30 p.m, (PST). on Feb. 11 
for the purchase of $110,000 gen- 
-eral obligation ‘improvement 
bonds. Dated Marth 1, 1959. Due 


clusive. Principal 
(M-S) ~ paydble at 
Treasurer's office. 
proved by O'Melveny & Myers, 
of Los Angeles. 


Encinitas Union School District, 
San Diego County, Calif. 


t 


County Clerk, will receive sealed 
bids at his office in San Diego, 
until 10:30 a.m. (PST) on Feb. 17 
for the purchase of $136,000 school 
bonds. Dated March 15, 1959. Due 
on March 15 from 1960 to 1984 in- 
clusive. Principal and interest 
(M-S) payable at the County 
Treasurer’s office. Legality ap- 
proved by Orrick, Dahlqiust, Her- 
rington & Sutcliffe, of San Fran- 
cisco. 


Florin School District, Sacramento 
County, Calif. 

Bond Sale—The $21,000 school 
bonds offered Feb. 4—v. 189, p. 
527—were awarded to the Bank 
of America National Trust & Sav- 
ings Association, San Francisco. 


Greater Bakersheld Separation of 
Grade District, Kern County, Calif. 
Bond Offering—Secretary Hazel 
Nichols announces that the Com- 
mission will receive sealed bids 
at 402 Haberfelde Building, Ba- 
kersfield, until 5 p.m. (PST) on 
Feb. 17 for the purchase of $1,- 
250,000 general obligation grade 
crossing bonds. Dated Feb. 20, 
1959. Due on Feb. 20 from 1960 
to 1979 inclusive. Principal and 
interest (F-A) payable at the 
County Treasurer’s office. 





Hanford Joint Union High School 
| District, Kings County, Calif. 

| Bond Offering — Bids will be 
‘received until 10 a.m. (PST) on 
|Feb. 18 for the purchase of $1,- 
| 200,000 school building bonds. Due 
‘serially from 1960 to 1978 inclu- 
sive. 


Kernville Union School District, 
Kern County, Calif. 

Bond Saie—The $65,000 school 
building bonds offered Feb. 3— 
189, p. 391—were awarded to 
the Security-First National Bank 
of Los Angeles, as 3%s, at a price 
of 100.01, a basis of about 3.87%. 


Vv. 


District, Alameda County, Calif. 


Bond Sale—The $147,000 school 
bonds offered Jan. 27—v. 189, p. 
391— were awarded to a group 
headed by the Bank of America 
National Trust & Savings Asso- 
ciation, of San Francisco, at a 
price of 100.04, a net interest cost 
of about 3.84%, as follows: 


$36,000 5s. Due on March 1 from 
1960 to 1965 inclusive. 

6,000 4s. Due om March 1, 1966. 

30,000 314s, Due on March i from 
“~< 1967 to 1971 inclusive. 





on March 1 from 1960 to 1984 in- |. 
}~ interest |_Ne 
4 


ity’ ap-’ j 


Bond Offering — R. B. James,|p 





60,000 334s. Due on March 1 from. 
1972 to 1981 inclusive. 
15,000 4s. Due on March. 1 from 
- 1982 to 1984 inclusive. 
Les A Calif. 
Bond Sale— $1 rec- 
Treation and parks bonds offered 
Feb. 3 — v. 189, p. 527 — were 
awarded to a syndicate headed by 
the Bankers Trust Co., and the 
Chase Manhattan Bank, both of 
New York City, at a price of 
100.106, a net interest cost of about 
3.47%, as follows: 


$2,800,000 442s. Due on March 1 
from 1960 to 1963 inclusive. 

4,900,000 344s.. Due on March 1 
from 1964 to 1970 inclusive, 


from 1971 to 1979 inclusive. 
Among those .associated with 
Bankers Trust Company and The 
Chase Manhattan Bank in the of- 
fering are: 





Lazard Freres & Co.;-Weeden & 
Co., Incorporated; Drexel & Co.; 

Mercantile Trust Company; The 
First National Bank of Oregon; 
W. Pressprich & Co.; The 
Philadelphia National Bank; 
Equitable Securities Corporation; 
Hornblower & Weeks; Paine, 
Webber, Jackson & Curtis; Stone 
& Webster Securities Corporation. 


Los Angeles County (P. O. 
Los Angeles), Calif. 

Bond Offering—Harold J. Ostly, 
County Clerk, will receive sealed 
bids until 9 a.m. (PST) on Feb. 
10 for the purchase of $3,546,000 
juvenile detention facilities bonds, 
Dated June 1, 1957. Due on June 
1 from 1966 to 1970 inclusive. 
Principal and interest (J-D) pay- 
able at the County Treasurer’s 
office, or at any of the fiscal agen- 
cies of the County in New York 
City or Chicago. 


Los Angeles County Flood Control 
District (P. O. Los Angeles), Calif. 

Bond Offering—Harold J. Ostly, 
County Clerk, will receive sealed 
bids at his office in Los Angeles, 
until 9 a.m. (PST) on Feb. 17 for 
the purchase of $10,000,000 flood 
control improvement bonds, Dated 
March 1, 1959. Due on March 1 
from 1960 to 1989 inclusive. Prin- 
cipal and interest (M-S) payable 
at the County Treasurer’s office, 
or at any of the County’s fiscal 
agencies in New York City and 
Chicago. 


Monrovia City School District, Los 
Angeles County, Calif. 
Bond Sale—The $125,000 school 
bonds offered Feb. 3—v. 189, p. 
195—were awarded to the First 
Western Bank & Trust Co., San 
Francisco, and Hill Richards & 





| Livermore Joint Union High School | 


Co., jointly, as 3°4s, at a price of 
| 101.44, a basis of about 3.58% 


| Oak Grove School District, Sante 
Clara County, Calif. 

Bond Sale—An issue of $494,000 
school bonds was sold to the 
American Trust Company, of San 
| Francisco, as follows: 
| $65,000 5s. Due on Jan. 1 from 

1960 to 1965 inclusive. 
235,000 354s. Due on Jan. 1 from 
1966 to 1977 inclusive. 
194,000 4s. Due on Jan. 1 from 
1978 to 1984 inclusive. 

Dated Jan. 1, 1959. Principal 
and interest (J-J) payable at the 
County Treasurer’s office. Legal- 
ity approved by Orrick, Dahl- 
quist, Herrington & Sutcliffe, of 
San Francisco. 


Scandinavian School District, 
Freeno County, Calif. 


6,300,000 342s. Due on March 1) 


Guaranty Trust Company of | San Fran 
. Trust and 


Inc.; Harriman Ripley & Co., oe 


Co will receive sealed 
10:30 am, (PST) on-Feb. 17 for 
the purchase of $79,000: school 
building bonds. Dated: March 1, 
reg oi he ney 1 from: 1960 
0° 1984 lusive. Principal and 
interest (M-S) payable at the 
County Treasurer’s. office. 


' Union School District,.-Santa 
' .. Clara County, C. Calif. 

Bond issue of $175, 000 
school bonds was sold to the 
American Trust Company, of San 
Francisco, as follews: 


$30,000 5s. Due on Jan. 1 from 
1960 to 1965 inclusive. 
' 145,000. 4s. Due on Jan. 1 from 
1966 to 1984 inclusive. 


Dated Jan. 1, 1959. Principal 
‘and interest: (J-J3 ) payable at the 
County Treasurer’s office. Legal- 
ity approved by Orrick, -Dahl- 
quist, Herrington & Sutcliffe, of. 


| Waehingees Unified Sch. District, 
' Yole County, Calif. . 

Bond Sale—The $430,000 school 
‘bonds offered Feb. 2—v. 189, p. 
648—were awarded to the Bank 
of America National Trust & Sav- 


ings Association, San Francisco. 


COLORADO 


Jefferson County School District 
No. R-1 (P. O. Lakewood), Colo. 


Bond Sale—An issue of $5,000,- 
000 general obligation bonds was 
purchased recently via negotiated 
sale by a syndicate headed by 
John Nuveen & Co., as follows: 


$525,000 314s. Due on Sept. 1 from 
1960 to 1964 inclusive. 

975,000 334s. Due on Sept. 1 from 
1965 to 1968 inclusive. 

3,500,000 4s. Due on Sept. 1 from 
1969 to 1981 inclusive. 


Dated March 1, 1959. Bonds due 
in 1970 and thereafter are callable 
as of Sept. 1, 1969. Interest M-S. 
Legality approved by Dawson, 
Nagel, Sherman & Howard, of 
Denver. 

Other members of the syndi- 
cate: Boettcher & Co., Coughlin 
& Co., Inc., Kirchner, Ormsbee & 
Wiesner, Inc., Bosworth, Sullivan 
& Co., Inc., Peters, Writer & 
Christensen, Inc., Commerce Trust 
Co., of Kansas City, Garrett- 


unty Clerk, 
bids at his office in Fresno until thority. 


compared ° 
ae Mr. — said. 











Manuel, Chairman of - the- has? 









Total income from: operations 

only for the nine’ mo , > 

ended Dec. 31;. was $3; 
to the 1957 totak 


revenues the nine 
months in 1008 were up 10.62% ar 


Seah ni as nat 


December income from coer 
tions only showed an increase 
8.34% over the same month 
ago. Toll revenues: : 
gg Net revenue-4 
$326,077. 04 month was. 
6.12% over. Etro 1957 wil 
amounted to $307,260.26. 
Income from operations on 
December was the second 
monthly total since the Turnpik® 
began operations Jan 26, 1957. 
‘The. December figure of - 
414.08 was exceeded only by +t 
total of. March 1958 which 
$414, 853 00, Mr, Manuel said. 
In December 314,780 vehicl@S 
traveled a total of 16, 006,160 
compared to 297,730 vehicles : 
mileage of 14,759,056 for the same 


month a year ago. 
Since the opening of the 
pike 337,445,976 miles of havi 
on the Parkway have been regis— 
tered by vehicles of all types wit» 
10 fatalities. This gives the Sun< 
shine State Parkway a fatali 
rate of 2.9 per 100,000,000 veh 
miles compared to 5.9 on free 
roads throughout the nation. 


Lakeland. Fla. 

Bond Offering—L. R. Shuman, 
Clerk - Comptroller, will recei¥@ 
sealed bids until 2 p.m. (EST) of 
Feb. 9 for the purchase of $450,- 
000 utilities tax revenue bonds. 
Dated April 1, 1958. Due on 
1, 1979 and 1980. Principal- 
interest (A-O) payable at t 
Chase ttan Bank, New 
York City. Legality approved by 
Caldwell, Marshall, Trimble -®-. 
Mitchell, of New York City. - 

Tampa, Fla. 

Bond Sale—The $3,000,000 water 
revenue bonds offered Feb. 5— 
v. 189, p. 528—were awarded t& 
a group composed of Kidder, Pea— 






year 









Bromfield & Co., J. K. Mullen In- 
vestment Co., and Cruttenden, Po- 
desta & Co, 


CONNECTICUT 


East Granby, Conn. 


Bond Sale—The $280,000 school | 
bonds offered Feb. 3—v. 189, p. 
648 — were awarded to Tucker, 
Anthony & R. L. Day, as 3.60s, at 
a price of 100.48, a basis of about | 
3.54%. 


Waterbury, Conn. 


tax anticipation notes was sold to | 
the Connecticut National Bank, of | 
Waterbury, at 1.70% discount. 


FLORIDA 


Florida State Turnpike Authority 
(P. O. Fort Lauderdale), Fla. 
Accelerated Debt Payment — 


The Turnpike Authority has 
retired $4,923,000 of its original 
issue of $74,000,000 revenue bonds, | 
leaving $69,077,000 outstanding. | 
This is three years ahead of the) 
amortization schedule estimated | 
by consulting engineers. In addi-| 
tion the Turnpike Authority has | 
approximately $9,000,000 in its| 
various reserve funds. 

Income from operations of the 
Sunshine State Parkway for the 
first nine months of ww Bran il 
year which began wed 
an increase of 11.55% according to 








‘Bond Offering — J. L. Brown, 


a report released by ‘Thomas B. 








Note Sale—An issue of $500,000 | 


‘body & Co., F. S. Moseley & Co., 
'J. C. Bradford & Co., W. H. Mor= 
‘ton & Co., Inc., New York Han-= 


| seatic Corp. .. Shelby Cullom 

& Co., McDonnell & Co., Rand & 

Co., Interstate Securities Corp., 

Crummer Co., Inc., and Oscar Ey 

|\Dooly & Co., at a price of par, 

a net interest cost of about 3. 83%, 

‘as follows: 

$155,000 414s. Due on Sept. 1 from 

1960 to 1964 inclusive. 

| 110,000 414s. Due on Sept. 1 from 

1965 to 1967 inclusive. ° 

| 445,000 4s. Due on Sept. 1 from 
1968 to 1976 inclusive. 

205,000 3.90s. Due on Sept. 1 from 

1977 to 1979 inclusive. 

| 2,085,000 3.80s. Due on Sept. 2 
from 1980 to 1986 inclusive. 


ILLINOIS 


Chicago, Ill. 


$120 Million Airport Financing 
Imminent—A nation-wide syndi- 
cate headed by Glore, Forgan & 
Co., A. C. Allyn & Co., Inc., Hal- 
sey, Stuart & Co. Inc., Harriman 
‘Ripley & Co., Inc., and Stifel, 
Nicolaus & Co., is scheduled to 
;make public offering on or abou® 
| Feb. 17 of an issue of $120,000,00@ 


|revenue bonds, proceeds of which 


will be used in the construction 
of the Chicago-O’Hare In 

tional Airport. The bonds’ « 
‘mature in 1999. The 
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the jet and other types of pas-: yn and airport bonds offered 


senger air 


DuPage County School District 
No. 15 (P. O. Lombard), fll. 
Bond Sale—The $94,000 school 

building bonds offered Jan. 29— 
v. 189, p. 392—were awarded to 
Harry J. Wilson & Co., at a price 
of par, a net interest cost of about 
3.96%, as follows: 


$34,000. 4s. Due on Jan. 1 from 
1962 to 1968 inclusive. 

15,000 324s. Due on Jan, 1 from 
1969 to 1971 inclusive. 

45,000 4s. Due on Jan. 1 from 
1972 to 1977 inclusive. 


Madison County Community Unit 
School District No. 1 (P. O. 
Roxana), fil. 

Bend Sale—The $670,000 school 
building bonds offered Feb. 3—v. 
189, p. 648—were awarded to a 
geoup composed of John Nuveen 
& Co.; Reinholdt & Gardner, and 
McDougal & Condon, at a price 
ef 100.004, a net interest cost of 
@hout 3.87%, as follows: 

6340,000 4s. Due on Dec. 15 from 
1959 to 1969 inclusive. 
130,000 344s. Due on Dec. 15 
from 1970 to 1972 inclusive. 
200,000 3%s. Due on Dec. 15 
” from 1973 to 1976 inclusive. 


Stockton, Ill. 


Bond Sale — Bonds totaling 
,000 were sold to Barcus, 
dred & Co., as follows: 


$150,000 sewer bonds, for $30,000 
314s, due on Jan. 1 from 1960 
to 1965 inclusive; $50,000 3%s, 
due on Jan. 1 from 1966 to 
1971 inclusive; and $70,000 
324s, due on Jan. 1 from 1972 
to 1978 inclusive. 

*820,000 waterworks and sewer- 
age revenue bonds, for $41,- 
000 434s, due on May 1 from 
1959 to 1968 inclusive; $171,- 
000 4%2s, due on May 1 from 
1969 to 1990 inclusive; and 
$108,000 45s, due on May 1 
from 1991 to 1998 inclusive. 


-- Weukegan, Ill. 

Bond Offering — Howard A. 
Guthrie, City Clerk, will receive 
sealed bids until 8 p.m. (CST) on 
March 2 for the purchase of $1,- 
280,000 waterworks and sewerage 
me bonds. Dated Feb. 1, 1959. 

on May 1 from 1960 to 1989 
inclusive. Bonds due in 1969 and 
thereafter are callable as of May 

1968. Principal and interest 

-N) payable at a bank in Chi- 
cago, mutually agreed upon by the 
purchaser and the City. Legality 
approved by Chapman & Cutler, 
@f Chicago. 


INDIANA 


Highland, Ind. 

Bond Offering — Irene F. 
Ketchum, Town Clerk-Treasurer, 
will receive sealed bids until 10 
am. (CST) on Feb. 10 for the 
purchase of $40,000 fire equip- 
ment and building bonds. Dated 
Feb. 1, 1959. Due semi-annually 
from. July 1, 1960 to July 1, 1964 
inclusive. Legality approved by 
Chapman & Cutler, of Chicago. 


10WA 


Ames, lowa 

Bond Sale—The $410,000 sewer 
and street bonds offered Feb. 3— 
v. 189, p. 528—were awarded to a 

oup composed of Halsey, Stuart 

Co. Inc.; John Nuveen & Co., 
Hornblower & Weeks, and Becker 
& Cownie, Inc., as follows: 


$260,000 sewer bonds at a price 

of par, a net interest cost of 

about 2.77%, as follows: $40,- 

000 3s, due on Nov. 1, 1959 

and 1960; $155,000 234s, due 

on Nov. 1 from 1961 to 1967 

inclusive; and $65,000 2.80s, 

due on Nov. 1 from 1968 to 
1970 inclusive. 

150,000 street bonds at a price of 

100.05, a net interest cost of 

= about 2.68%, as follows: $60,- 

000 234s, due on Nov. 1 from 

1959 to 1962 inclusive; $30,- 

000 242s, due on Nov. 1, 1963 

and 1964; and $60,000 234s, 

‘due on Nov. 1 from 1965 to 
1968 inclusive. 


Additional Sale—The $650.000 


3 Sie we ~ 





same day were awarded to a 
group composed of the Conti- 
nental [Illinois National Bank & 
Trust Co., Chicago; Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Smith, and Far- 
byte Chapman & Co., Inc., as fol- 
ows: 


$600,000 hospital bonds at a price 
of 100.03, a net interest cost 
of about 2.88%, as follows: 
$230,000 242s, due on Nov. 1 
from 1959 to 1964 inclusive; 
$80,000 234s. due on Nov. 1, 
1965 and 1966; and $290,000 
3s, due on Nov. 1 from 1967 
to 1972 inclusive. 

50,000 airport bonds as 212s, at 
a price of 100.45, a basis of 
about 2.32%. Due on Nov. 1 
from 1959 to 1963 inclusive. 


Cerro Gordo County (P. O. 
Mason City), lowa 

Bond Offering—Ethel Ridgway, 
County Treasurer, will receive 
sealed bids until 2 p.m. (CST) 
on Feb. 9 for the purchase of 
$750,000 court house bonds. Dated 
March 1, 1959: Due on Nov. 1 
from 1960 to 1969 inclusive. 


Fort Dodge, lowa 

Bond Sale—The $116,000 street 
improvement bonds offered Feb. 
3—v. 189, p. 648—were awarded 
to a group composed of Fort 
Dodge National Bank; State Bank; 
and Union Trust & Savings Bank, 
all of Fort Dodge, as 242s, at a 
price of 100.36, a basis of about 
1.58%. 


Marion Rural Community 
School District, lowa 


Bond Sale—<An issue of $234,000 
building bonds was sold to Becker 
& Cownie, Inc., and Carleton D. 
Beh Co., jointly. Dated Feb. 1, 
1959. Due on Dec. 1 from 1961 to 
1978 inclusive. Legality approved 
by Chapman & Cutler, of Chicago. 


Missouri Valley, lowa 

_ Bond Sale—The $58,000 street 
improvement and _ construction 
bonds offered Feb. 3—v. 189, p. 
648—were awarded as follows: 
$33,000 street construction bonds 

to Carleton D. Beh Co., as 

2.70s, at a price of 100.02. 
25,000 street improvement bonds 

to Dean Witter & Co., as 4s. 


Red Oak Independent School 
District, la. 

Bond Sale—The $238,000 build- 
ing bonds offered Jan. 29—v. 189, 
p. 392—were awarded to a group 
composed of the Houghton State 
Bank, of Red Oak, Iowa - Des 
Moines National Bank, of Des 
Moines, and White - Phillips Co., 
Inc., as 3s, 3.10s and 3%s, at a 
price of 100.10. 


KENTUCKY 


Henderson County (P. O. Hen- 
derson), Ky. 


Bond Offering—Glenn A. Wil- 
son, County Court Clerk, will re- 
ceive sealed bids until 11 a.m. 
(CST) on Feb. 9 for the purchase 
of $720,000 school building bonds. 
Dated Feb. 1, 1959. Due on Feb. 1 
from 1960 to 1979 inclusive. Call- 
able as of Feb. 1, 1964. Interest 
F-A. Legality approved by Wyatt, 
Grafton & Grafton, of Louisville. 


LOUISIANA 


Greater New Orleans Expressway 
Commission (P. O. Box 9203), 
Metairie, La. 

Financial Report Issued—A re- 
jport of the Greater New Orleans 
Expressway Commission for the 
fiscal year ended Oct. 31, 1958, 
prepared by Barton, Pilie, Hughes 
& Jones, certified public account- 
ants of New Orleans, La., is being 
distributed by Authority Chair- 

man John J, Holtgreve. 

Certain facts contained in the 
report which point to the satis- 
factory financial position of the 
Expressway and the excellent 
public acceptance of the Lake 
Pontchartrain Causeway, major 
revenue source for the Express- 
way, are set forth as follows: 

(1) The Sinking Fund as of 
Oct. 31, 1958 amounted to $3,724,- 
723.59 consisting of $918,048.89 in 
the Bond Principal and Interest 


j 





Account, $2,403,568.86 in the Re- 
serve Account, and $403,105.84 in 
the Bond Redemption Account. 
Funds on hand in the Reserve 
Account, at Oct. 31, 1958, have 
been invested by the Trustee in 
U. S. Government securities. 

(2) In addition to the Sinking 
Fund, a total of $618,301.56 is held 
in three other reserve accounts. 
Of this amount, $320,256.04 is in 
the Reserve for Maintenance ac- 
count, $210,000 in the Reserve for 
Operating Expenses account, and 
$88,045.52 in the Revenue Fund. 
Total reserves amount to $4,343,- 
025.15. 

(3) Revenues from tolls on the 
Lake Pontchartrain Causeway 
plus the annual allocation from 
State Highway Fund No. 2 ex- 
ceeded expenditures, including 


Morton & Co. Incorporated; Geo. 
B. Gibbons & Company Incorpo- 
rated; City National Bank & 
Trust Co., Kansas City, Mo.; King, 
Quirk & Co. Incorporated; Robert 
Winthrop & Co.; Spencér ‘Trask 
& Co.; : sel Tema 
Ladd Dinkin & Company; _New 
York Hanseatic Corporation; 
Kohlmeyer & Co.; R. D. White 
& Company; Bramhall, Falion & 
Co., Inc.; Mercantile-Safe Deposit 
and Trust Company, Baltimore; 
Interstate Securities Corporation; 
Weil Investment Company; Com- 
merce Trust Company, Kansas 
City, Mo. : 


Vermilion Parish, Prairie.Gregg 
Drainage District (P. O. Erath), 
Louisiana , 


Bond Offering—A. S. Dubois, 





operating expenses, interest ex- | 
pense, and bond redemption, by | 
$180,250.37. 

(4) During the fiscal year, the , 

Trustee, The National Bank of 
Commerce in New Orleans, pur- 
chased through tenders and in the 
open market a total of $440,000 
in Greater New Orleans Express- 
way revenue bonds at a cost of 
$412,598.15. Two bonds have been 
retired at par value as set out 
in the Official Statement’s re- 
tirement schedule. As of this date, 
the Trustee has purchased an 
additional $150,000 in bonds at a 
cost of $140,510.00, making a total 
of $592,000 in bonds retired. An 
average of 93.43 was paid for 
bonds purchased through tenders 
and in the open market. 
The number of vehicles using. 
the Expressway increased stead- 
ily during the year. Revenue from 
tolls for fiscal 1958 was 6.4% 
greater than for 1957. Commercial 
traffic continues to rise, while au- 
tomobile traffic continues to ex- 
ceed original estimates that were 
made by nationally-known traffic 
engineers. 


Gretna, La. 

Bond Sale—The $300,000 Nata- 
torium bonds offered Feb. 2— 
v. 189, pr-r96é—were awarded to 
a group composed of White, Hat- 
tier & Sanford, Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Smith, and Nus- 
loch, Baudean & Co. 


LaFourche Parish (P. O. 
Thibodaux), La. 


Bond Offering—G. G. Zimmer- 
man, Secretary of the Parish 
Police Jury, will receive sealed 
bids until 10 a.m. (CST) on March 
11 for the purchase of $1,000,000 
public improvement bonds. Dated 
April 1, 1959. Due on Feb. 1 from 
1960 to 1979 inclusive. Callable as 
of Feb. 1, 1974. Interest F-A. Le- 
gality approved by Foley, Cox & 
Judell, of New Orleans. 


Louisiana (State of ) 

Bond Sale — The $20,000,000 
highway bonds offered Feb. 4— 
v. 189, p. 528—were awarded to a 
syndicate headed by the First Na- 
tional City Bank of New York, 
and Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc., at 
a price of 100.05, a net interest 
cost of about 3.50%, as follows: 


$4,814,000 4s. Due on Feb. 1 from 

1960 to 1966 inclusive. 
7,124,000 3.40s. Due on Feb. 1 

from 1967 to 1974 inclusive. 
8,062,000 342s. Due on Feb. 1 

from 1975 to 1981 inclusive. 

Participating in the offering are: 

Chemical Corn Exchange Bank; 
The Northern Trust Company; 
Harris Trust and Savings Bank; 
Kidder, Peabody & Co.; White, 
Weld & Co.; Eastman Dillon, 
Union Securities & Co.; Blair & 
Co. Incorporated; B. J. Van Ingen 
& Co. Inc.; Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades 
& Co.; The First National Bank 
of Memphis; 


Barrow, Leary & Co.; The Ma- 
rine Trust Company of Western 
New York; Hemphill, Noyes & 
Co.; F. S. Moseley & Co.; F. S. 
Smithers & Co.; Braun, Bosworth 
& Co. Incorporated; First of 
Michigan Corporation; Estabrook 
& Co.; Shearson, Hammill & Co.; 
A. G. Becker & Co. Incorporated; 


Secretary of the Board of Com- 
missioners, will -receive sealed 
bids until 3:30 p.m. (CST). on 
March 2 for the purchase of °$95,- 
000 public improvement’ bonds. 
Dated April 1, 1959. Due on April 
1 from 1961 to 1979 inclusive. In- 
terest A-O. Legality approved. by 
Foley, Cox & Judell, of New Or- 
leans. “t 


MARYLAND 


Keedysville, Md. 

Bond Sale—The $135,000 water 
system bonds offered Jan. 29— 
v. 189, p. 392—were awarded to 
a group composed of the Mer- 
cantile-Safe Deposit & Trust Co., 
Baltimore, Baker, Watts & Co., 
and Stein Bros. & Boyce, at a 
price of par, a net interest cost 
of about 4.64%, as follows: 
$82,000 432s. Due on Jan. I from 

1963 to 1980 inclusive: § — 
53,000 424s. Due on Jan. 1 from 
1981 to 1989 inclusive. — 


Montgomery County (P. O. 
Rockville), Md. 
Bond Offering—Alex K. Han- 
cock, Director of Finance, will re- 


‘ceive sealed bids until I1 a.m. 
| (EST) on Feb. 17 for the purchase 


of $9,540,000 general obligation 
bonds, as follows: 
$2,000,000 school bonds. Due on 
March 1 from 1960 to 1984 
inclusive. ath 
6,960,000 general improvement 
bonds. Due on March 1 from 
1960 to 1984 inclusive. 
300,000 Silver Spring Parking 
Lot District bonds. Due on 
March 1 from 1960 to 1989 
inclusive. 
250,000 Bethesda Parking. Lot 
District bonds. Due on March 
1 from 1960 to_ 1989 inclusive. 
30,000 Montgomery Hills Park- 
ing Lot District bonds. Due 
on March 1 from 1960 to 1989 
inclusive. 


All of the bonds are dated Mar. 
1, 1959. Principal and interest 
(M-S) payable at the Chase Man- 
hattan Bank, New York City; 
Union Trust Co. of Maryland, 
Baltimore; or at the Farmers’ 
Banking & Trust Co. of Mont- 
gomery County, Rockville. Legal- 
ity approved by Clark, Smith & 
Prendergast, of Baltimore. 


Prince George’s County (P. O. 
4017 Hamilton Street, Hyattsville), 
Maryland 


Bond Offering — Treasurer of 
Washington Suburban | Sanitary 
Commission James J. Lynch an- 
nounces that sealed bids will be 
received until 11 a.m. (EST) on 
Feb. 12 for the purchase of $768,- 
000 bonds, as follows: 
$146,000 Prince George’s County, 

Anacostia River Flood Con- 
trol bonds. Due on Feb. 1 
from 1961 to 1984 inclusive. 

422.000 Washington Suburban 

Sanitary Commission,. Ana- 
costia River Flood Control 
bonds. Due on Feb. 1 from 
1961 to 1984 inclusive. 

200,000 The Maryland-National 

Capital Park and Planning 
Commission, Anacostia River 
Flood Control bonds. Due on 
Feb. 1 from 1961 to 1984 in- 
clusive. 


Dated Feb. 1, 1959... Principal 
and interest (F-A) payable at the 





Roosevelt & Cross Incorporated; 





Wood, Struthers & Co.: W. H. 


Equitable Trust Co., of Baltimore, 
or at the Suburban Jjfust Co., in 


Hyattsville. Legality approved by 
Niles, Barton, Yost & Dankmeyer, 
of Baltimore. 


“MASSACHUSETTS 


’ Massachusetts Port Authority, 
Massachusetts 

_-Bonds Marketed—Public offer- 

ing of $71,750,000 454% revenue 

bonds (series A), dated Feb. 1, 

1959 and due Oct. 1, 1998, at a 


est,,was made Feb. 3 by an under- 
jointly managed by Harriman 


Barney & Co. and Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc. The managers re- 


‘quickly sold out of the account 
and the subscription books closed. 


Net proceeds from the sale of 
the bonds will be applied by the 
Massachusetts Port Authority 
toward the rédemption of all of 
the $21,620,000 outstanding Mystic 
River Bridge Authority 2%%- 
bonds, making payments to the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
for the acquisition of Logan In- 


of improvements planned for the 
airport properties and hangars, 


of Boston facilities. 


whole at optional redemption 
and in part through the sinking. 
fund, at redemption prices reced- 
ing: from 103% to par, plus ac- 
crued interest in each case. , 

In the opinion of counsel, in- 
terest on the bonds is exempt 
from all present Federal income 
taxes from taxation within the 
Commonwealth -of Massachusetts. 


The Massachusetts Port Au- 
thority is a public instrumentality 
of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts- created by Chapter 465 
of the Massachusetts Acts of 1956 
as amended by Chapter 599 of 
the Acts of 1958. The primary 
purposes of the Authority are 
to assume and coordinate the 
control and management of the 
facilities now separately con- 
trolled and managed by the 
Mystic River Bridge Authority; 
the State Airport Management 
Board and Port of Boston Com- 
mission and to improve and de- 
velop these facilities in the Boston 
Metropolitan area which it may 
in the future be authorized to 
acquire. or construct. 


Other members of the under- 
writing syndicate include: 

The First Boston Corp.; Blyth 
& Co., Inc.; Lehman Brothers; 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co.: Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co.; F. S. Moseley & Co.; 
Eastman Dillon, Union Securities 
& Co.; Glore, Forgan & Co.; Gold- 
man, Sachs & Co.; Phelps, Fenn 
& Co.; . 

White, Weld & Co.; C. J. Devine 
& Co.:. Hornblower & Weeks; 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis; 
R. W. Pressprich & Co.; Salomon 
Bros. & Hutzler; John Nuveen & 
Co.; B. J. Van Ingen & Co., Inc.; 
A. C. Allyn and Company, Inc.; 
Bear, Stearns & Co.; 

Blair & Co. Incorporated; Alex. 
Brown & Sons; Coffin & Burr, 
Incorporated; Estabrook & Co, 
Equitable Securities Corporation; 
Hayden, Stone & Co.; Hemphill, 
Noyes & Co.; Lee Higginson Cor- 
poration; Reynolds & Co.; Shields 
& Company; Stone & Webster 
Securities Corporation; 

Tripp &.Co., Inc.; Bache & Co.; 
Bacon, Stevenson & Co.; A. G. 
Becker & Co., Incorporated; J. 
C. Bradford & Co.; Clark, Dodge 
& Co.; R. S. Dickson & Co., Ine,; 
Dominick & Dominick; First of 
Michigan Corporation; Gregory & 
Sons; Ira Haupt & Co.; W. E. Hut- 
ton & Co.: 


Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co.; 
W.-H. Morton. & Co., . Incorpo- 
rated; L. F. Rothschild & Co.; 
Schoellkopf, Hutton & Pomeroy, 
Inc.; Townsend, Dabney & Ty- 
son; Tucker, Anthony & R. L. 





Day; Weeden & Co.: Wertheim & 


price of 100% and accrued inter-— 
writing syndicate of 220 members, 
Ripley & Co., Incorporated; Smith, 


ported *that all the bonds were’ 





ternational Airport and Hanscom: 
Field; paying for estimated costs: 


and for improvements of the Port. 


* The bonds may be redeemed in- 


prices ranging from 104% to par,’ 
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Co.; Dean Witter & Co.; Wood, 
Struthers & Co.; , 
“Adams, McEntee & Co., Inc:; 


ene es Corporation; 
Berr & Co.:- William’ 
ir & ‘Coaskine: Dick & Merle- 


Smith; Eldreage &-Co., Inc.; Fitz- | 


patrick, Sullivan & Co.; Geo. B. 
Gibbons & . Company, Ineorpo- ; 
rated; Hallgarten & Co.; Harkness 
& Hill, Incorporated; Hirsch & 
Co.; E. F. Hutton & Company; - 

The Hlinois Company; Incorpo- 
rated; Kean Taylor & Co.; New 
York "Hanseatic Corporation; -Wm. 
E: Pollock & Co., Inc.; Roosevelt 
& Cross, Incorporated; Stern 


| purchase of $250,000 tax anticipa- 
tion notes: Dated Feb. 15, 1959. 
‘Due on Oct.°15; 1959, 


Edmore Community School District, 


ichigan 
Bond. ‘Offering—Lioyd Mattson, 
Secretary of Board of Education, 
will receive sealed bids until 8 
p.m. (EST) on Feb. 19 for the 
purchase of $480,000 school build- 
irig bonds. Dated March 1, 1959. 


inclusive. Principal and interest 
(J-J) payable at a bank or trust 
company desi ed by the pur- 
‘chaser. . Légality approyed by 
Miller, Canfield, Paddock & Stone, 


Brothers & €0.; -Stifel, Nicolaus ; of Detroit. 


&- Co., Ing.; Stroud & ‘Company, 
Incorporated; Spencer Trask 
Co.; G. H. Walker & Co.; Wood, 
Gundy & Co., Inc. 


Massachusetts Turnpike Authority, 
Massa 


chusetts 

-Earnings. Report— The report 
of the Authority for 1958 shows 
net earnings, after operating and 
maintenance expense, of $7,120,- 
255, equal to.90% of the bond 
interest charges for that period. 
Reserves. for bond interest for 
substantially the full year of 1959 
have already been set aside with 
the trustee: from earnings, and, 
in addition, there is available a 
contingency reserve in excess of 
$4,000,000. 

The Authority reports that, for 
the year just ended, the use of 
the turnpike by both passenger 
and commercial vehicles has con- 
tinued to increase, the increase in 
the commercial traffic being par- 
ticularly noticeable. The turn- 
pike was opened in May, 1957. 

A comparison of toll revenues 
for the final seven months of 1957 
with the corresponding months in 
1958 shows an increase in 1958 of 
4.9% in passenger vehicles -and 
27.6% in commercial vehicles. It 
is anticipated that there will be 
a- marked acceleration. of this’ up- 
ward trend when the Berkshire 
cennection between the New. York 
Thruway and the Massachusetts 
Turnpike is-open over its entire 
length. This will occur when the 
bridge over the Hudson River is 
completed: early next spring. 


New Bedford, Mass. 

‘Note Offering — Gustave’ La- 
Marche, City .Treasurer, will re- 
ceive sealed bids until-.11 a.m. 
(SST) om Feb. 11- for the pur- 
chase of $1,000,000 tax anticipa- 
tion - notes. Dated Feb. -18,- epaed 
Due- Ocet: 20, 1959. 


Somerville, Mass. 

_ Note: Offerine-—Wittiarn J. Rey- 
nolds, City. Treasurer, .will re-. 
ceive sealed. bids . until -11 en 

bs on Feb. 10 for.the pur 
000 notes, Dated Feb. 10, 
1930 Due. Oct... 14,. vate 


Somerville, Mass. 

- Bond Sale—The $1,150;000- in- 
olnesetor bonds offered Feb. 3— 
v- 189, p. 649—were awarded to 
a group composed of L. F. Roths- 
child’ & Go., B. J. Van Ingen & 
@o., Ine, Shearson, Hammill &- 
Go., and Loker, Sparrow & Co., 


as 3.10s, at a price of 100.001, a 


basis of about 3.097%. 


Taunton, Mass. 

Note Offering—Thomas F. Corr, 
Jr,, City Treasurer, will receive 
sealed bids until 11 a.m. (EST) 
on Feb. 10 for the purchase of 
$500,000 notes. Dated Feb. 11, 
1959. Due Nov. 10, 1959. 


Wellesley, Mass. 


~ Bond Sale—The $900,000 incin- ~ 


erator and. school bonds offered | 
Feb. 4 — v. 189, p: 649 — wére 
awarded to a group composed of 
W. E. Hutton & Co., Tucker, An- 
thony & R: L. Day, Lee Higginson 
Corp., Estabrook & Co., and Chace, 
Whiteside & Winslow, Inc., as 
2:90s, at a price of 100.39, a basis 
ef about 2.85%. 


MICHIGAN 


Bay City School District, Mich. 

~ Nete Offering—Lyie E. Ewing, 
Secretary of Board of Education, 
Will receive sealed. bids until 7: 30 
pan. (8ST) on Feb. 10 for the 


Madison. Heights and Troy, Lam- 
or Public Schools District 
(P. O. 621 East Katherine 
St., ee Heights), Mich. 
Bend. Offering — Frederick W. 
Hiller, Secretary of the Board of 
Education, will receive sealed bids 
until 8 p.m. (EST) on Feb. 10 for 
the purchase. of $375,000 building 
and site bonds. Dated Dec. 1, 1958. 
Due on June 1 from 1960 to 1984 
inclusive. Callable as of. June 1, 
1969. Interest J-D. Legality ap- 
proved by Dickinson, Wright, Da- 
vis, McKean & Cudlip, of Detroit. 


| Mason Public School Dist., Mich. 

Bond Offering — Stanley G. 
Holmes; Secretary of Board of 
Education, will receive sealed bids 
until 8 p.m. (EST) on Feb. 25. for 
the purchase of $1,400,000 school 
building - bonds, Dated April 1, 
1959. Due‘on July 1 from 1960 to 
1985 inclusive: Bonds due in 1970 
and thereafter are callable as of 
July 1, 1969. Principal and inter- 
est (J-J) payable at a bank or 
trust company designated by the 
purchaser. Legality approved by 
Miller, - Canfield, Paddock & 
Stone; of Detroit. 


Port Huron Building Authority 
(P.O. Port Huron), Mich. 

Bond Offering — Arthur W. 
Hitchings, Secretary, will receive 
sealed bids until 11 a.m. (EST) 
on Feb: 17 for the purchase of 
$150,000 revenue bonds. Dated 
Oct..1, 1958. Due on Oct. 1 from 
1959 t6.1977 inclusive. Bonds due 
in 1969 and thereafter are callable 
as of Oct. 1, 1968. Principal and 
interest (A-O) payable at a bank 
or trust company designated by 
the. purchaser. Legality approved 
hy Miller, Canfield, Paddock & 
Stone, of; Detroit. 

. Reckwood, Mich. 

_ Bond Offering — Myron Foun- 
tain,” Village Clerk, will. receive 
sealed bids until 8 p.m. (EST) on 
| Keb. 18° for_the purchase of $36,- 
{000 ‘special assessment water 
-bonds. Dated: Sept. 1, 1958. Due 
on Sept. 1-frém*1959 to 1962 in- 
clusive: Principal and ‘interest 
(M-S) payable at a bank or trust 
company. designated by the pur- 
chaser. «Legality approved by 
Dickinson, Wright, Davis, McKean 
| & Cudlip, of Detroit. 


MINNESOTA 


Gaylord Independent School Dist. 
No. 732, Minn. 


Bond Offering — The $400,000 
school building bonds offered Jan. 
29—-v.._ 189, p. 529—-were awarded 
to a group composed of the North- 
western National Bank, of Min- 
neapolis, Allison - Williams Co., 
Piper, Jaffray & Hopwood, and J. 
M. Dain &.Co., at a price of par, 
a net interest cost. of about 3.55%, 
,as follows: 


' $160,000 3s. Due on Feb. 1 from 

1962 to 1969 inclusive. 

| 60,000 3.30s. Due on Feb. 1 from 

1970 to 1972 inclusive. 

60,000 3.60s. Due on Feb. 1 from 
1973. to 1975 inclusive. 

120,000 3.70s. Due on Feb. 1 from 
1976 to 1981 inclusive. 

In addition the entire issue will 


carry, an extra 1.20% interest 
from April 1, 1959 to Feb. 1, 1960. 


| Granite Falls Indep. School District 
No. 894, Minn. 

Bond Offering—Leah W. Skin- 
ner, District Clerk, will receive 
sealed: bids until 7:30 p.m. (CST) 
on Feb. 18 for the purchase of 








Due on July 1 from 1961 to 1986. 


$175,000 general obligation school 
building bonds. Dated Feb. 1, 
1959. Due on Feb. 1 from 1961 to 
1969 inclusive. Legality approved 
by Dorsey, Owen, Barker, Scott. 
& Barber, of Minneapolis. 


Lanesboro Independent School 
District No. 229, Minn. 
Bond Offering—CatherineSears, 
District: Clerk, will receive sealed 


-bids. until 8-p.m.- (CST) on Feb. 


13 for the purchase of $650,000 
general obligation school building 
bonds. Dated March 1, 1959. Due 
on March 1 from 1962 to 1989 in- 
clusive. .Callable as of March 1, 
1972. Legality approved by Dor- 
sey, Owen, Scott, Barber & Mar- 
quart, of Minneapolis. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Certificate Sale—The $3,000,000 
tax anticipation certificates of in- 
debtedness offered Feb. 4—v. 189, 
p. 649— were awarded to Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co., at 1.90% interest, 
plus a premium of $600. 


Mounds View Indep. School Dist. 
No. 621, Minn. 

Bond Offering —D. D. Wendt, 
District Clerk, will receive sealed 
bids until 8 p.m. (CST) on Feb. 
12 for the purchase of $400,000 
general obligation school build- 
ing bonds. Dated. March 1, 1959. 
Due on March 1 from 1962 to 
1982 inclusive. Principal and in- 
terest payable at any suitable 
bank or trust company designated 
by. the purchaser, Legality ap- 
proved by Dorsey, Owen, Scott, 
Barber & Marquart, of Minne- 
apolis. 


New Hope, Minn. 
Bond Offering — Don Trucker, 


bids until 8 p.m. (CST) on Feb. 
10 for the purchase of $417,000 
temporary improvement bonds. 
Dated Feb. 1, 1959. Due Feb. 1, 
1961. Principal and interest (F-A) 
payable at the American National 
Bank, St. Paul. Legality approved 
by Dorsey, Owen, Barker, Scott 
& Marquart, of Minneapolis. 


New Prague Indep. School. District 
No. 721, Minn. 

Bond Sale—The $1,370,000 build- 
ing. bonds offered Feb. ‘2—v. 189, 
p. 93—-were awarded to a group 
headed by J. M, Dain & Co., Inc., 
at a price of par, a_ net interest 
cost of about 3.66%, as follows: 


$365,000 3.20s. Due iin Jan. 1 from 
- 1962 to 1971 inclusive. 
155,000 315s. Due on Jan. 1 from 
1972 to. 1974: inclusive. 
450,000 3.60s. Due on Jan. 1 from 
1975 to 1980 inclusive. 
400,000 3.70s. Due on Jan, 1 from 
1981 to 1984 inclusive. 


The bonds bear additional in- 
terest of 2.10% from May 1, 1959 
to Jan. 1, 1960. 


Other members of the syndi- 
cate: Allison-Williams Co., Piper, 
Jaffray & Hopwood, Northwest- 
ern National Bank, First National 
Bank, of St. Paul, John Nuveen 
& Co., Mannheimer-Egan, Ine;, 
Caldwell, Phillips & Co., Harold 
E. Wood & Co., and Woodard-E1- 
wood: & Co. 


Red Lake County (P. O. 
Red Lake Falls), Minn. 


Bond Offering—Arthur Prene- 
vost, County Auditor, will receive 
sealed bids until 3 p.m. (CST) on 
Feb. 24 for the purchase of $210,- 
000 general obligation nursing 
home bonds. Dated Feb. 1, 1959. 
Due on Feb. 1 from 1962 to 1980 
inclusive. Paying agent to be 
named by the successful bidder. 
Legality: approved by Briggs, Gil- 
bert, Morton, Kyle & Macartney, 
of St. Paul. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Adams County (P. O. Natchez), 
Mississippi 
Bond Sale—tThe $55,000 im- 
provement bonds offered Feb. 3 
were awarded to the First Na- 
tional Bank of Memphis. 
Due serially from 1960 to 1969 





inclusive. 


Village Clerk, will receive sealed | 


Bay St. Louis Separate Sch. Dist. 
Mississi, 


Bond Cyril Glover, 
City. Clerk, will - ive sealed 
bids until 11 ath. ( ) on Feb. 
11. for the purchase of $185,000 
schoo] bonds. 


Biloxi Municipal Separate. School 


District, Miss. 

Bond Offering—Roy L. Elder, 
City Clerk, will receive sealed 
bids until 1:30 p.m, pry? on Feb. 
16 for the of $2,000,000 
sehool bonds. Dated March 1, 
1959. Due on March 1 from 1960 
to 1984 inclusive. Principal and 
interest payable at a banking in- 
stitution designated by the suc- 
cessful bidder. Legality approved 
by Charles & Trauernicht, of St. 
Louis; 

Lowndes County (P. O. Columbus), 

Mississippi 

Bonds Not Sold—Bids for the 
$53,000 County Lake» Purchase 
bonds offered Feb: 2 were re- 
jected. 

Due serially from 1960 to 1963 
inclusive. 


Natchez Separate Municipal School 
District, Miss. 


Bond Sale—The $1,500,000 school | which 


a 


bonds. Dated June 1, 1967. tale 
ciuive. rincoal and’ ens 






and Angus M. 








building bonds offered Feb. 3 
were awarded to a group headed the 
by the First National Bank a) 
Memphis. 

Due serially from 1960 to 1984)7 
inclusive. 


Missi 
Bond Sale—The 340, 000 school #05 
improvement bonds offered Feb. 
4—v. 189,.p. 393—were awarded 
to Alvis & Co., as 3%s. 


Washington County (P. O. Green- 
ville), Miss. 

Bond. Offering—A. D. Brooks, 
Clerk of Board of Supervisors, 
will receive sealed bids until 11 
a.m, (CST) on Feb. 10 for the pur- 
chase of $350,000 road and bridge 
bonds. Due serially from 1961 to 
1966 inclusive. 


MONTANA 


Carbon County, Fromberg High 

School District No. 6 (P. O 

' Billings), Mont. 

Bond Offering—Bids will be re- 
ceived until 8 p.m. (MST) on 
Feb. 24 for the purchase of $100,- 
000 school bonds, it is reported. 


Berlin, N. H. 

Note Sale—The $300,000 notes 
offered Feb. 2—v. 189, p. 650— 
were awarded to the Boston Safe 
Deposit & Trust Co., at 1.938% 
discount. 


Dover, N. H. 

Bond Offering— Norman _ T. 
Brownlee, Director of. Finance, 
will receive sealed bids at the 
First National Bank of Boston, 45 
Milk St., Boston, until 11 a.m. 
(EST) on Feb. 25 for the pur- 
chase of $1,000,000 sewer bonds. 
Dated March 1, 1959. Due on 
March 1 from 1960 to 1979 inclu- 
sive. Principal and interest pay- 
able at the First National Bank of 


Boston, Legality approved by 
Storey, Thorndike, Palmer & 
Dodge, of Boston. 

NEW JERSEY 


Harrington Park School District, 
New Jersey 

Bond Offering — Sherwood D. 
Spevey, Secretary of the Board 
of Education, will receive sealed 
bids until 8 p.m. (EST) on Feb. 
17 for the purchase of $320,000 
school bonds. Dated Oct. 1, 1958. 
Due on Oct. 1 from 1959 to 1978 
inclusive. Principal and interest 
(A-O) payable at the Closter Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co., Closter, 
Legality approved by Caldwell, 
Marshall, Trimble & Mitchell, of 
New York City. 


Monroe Township (P. O 
Williamstown), N. J. 

Bond Offering—Alfred G. Scott, 
Secretary of the Board of Educa- 
tion, will receive sealed bids until 
7:30 p.m. on Feb. 19 for the pur- 





chase of $1,235,000 school building 


Picayune nore, ern District, 


to 
1957. The i venice trip oD. 





ae tthe nalede invests ay all 
Hat a with aie, 


- During 1958, additional second. 
series bonds of $12,949,000 par- 
value were retired: The total’ com- 
pares with $13,480,000 par value of: 
bonds retired at the-end of 1957, 
These bring total retirements to 
$29,910,000 at the end.of 1958, 

“Market conditions being favor- 
able, the Authority. purchased 
these bonds in the open market 
$96.58. per 





to July, 1, 1958 ond of 102 


the open ‘market at an, a 

cost of $95.132 per $100. The 
price is $100. It is confiden 
anticipated that full s_conthionty 


for. this 
prior to May 1, 1959,” 
missioners report, 

Net revenue after expenses: in, 
1958. prevides a ceverage of 1.92 

times. the bond interest cost: for; 
og year, with all reserves filled; 
The. daily average gross revenue 
in 1958 was $93.465. The 
average required to pay all 
terest on bonds outstanding at 
Dec. 31, 1958; the retirement of 
General Bonds 344%-1950" 
in the amount of $5,513,000; 
the operating expenses of the Au- 
thority for the year is $71,885. 

Emphasis in 1958 continued_ to, 
be focused on further impro 
safety factors for patrons 
the Turnpike. The safety reco 
was good, in spite of in 
traffic in that year. There were 
1,004 accidents of all kinds equal 
to a rate of 81.0 per 100 million 
miles of travel, compared with h- 
045 in 1957, equal to a rate of 86.6. 
For both years, the rates were far 
below those of the State’s and the 
nation’s highways as a whole. 

Of fatal accidents there were 
24 in 1958 in which 30 perso 
lost their lives, a fatality 
2.42 for each 100 million 
In 1957 there were 20 fatal acci= 


om- 





dents, causing death to 24 pere 


54 (754) 
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sons, equal to a rate of 1.99 per 
100 million. 

The State Police rendered 53,- 
311 aids to patrons whose cars ran 
out of gasoline, for mechanical 
troubles, tire repairs, overheating 
and other causes. An average of 
146 aids per day were rendered 
compared with 142 in 1957. 

“There were 19,406 speeding ar- 
rests in 1958 against 18,096 in 
1957 whereas other traffic arrests 
mumbered 7,014 compared to 5,- 
355. The total arrests in 1958 were 
28,685, including 2,265 criminal 
arrests, against 25,144 in 1957. 

Of major importance from the 
standpoint of safety in 1958, was 
the installation of extensive bar- 
riers in the median to prevent 
cars which get out of control from 
crossing to the opposing lanes. In 
1957 and early in 1958, such bar- 
riers were erected on the Hacken- 
eack and Passaic Rivers. The Au- 
thority also has decided to extend 
the barrier north from Elizabeth, 
where a three mile barrier was 
installed in 1958, to the Passaic 
River, a distance of 6 miles. Con- 
tract bids will be sought shortly. 

It is contemplated, moreover, 
that in the northern end of the 
‘Turnpike, where traffic is’ heavy, 
the barrier ultimately will extend 
te Ridgefield Park. Also under 

etudy is a plan of remote control 
of the 63 weather warning signs. 
These signs are- now operated 
gnanually along the Turnpike. 


Perth Amboy, N. J. 

Bond Offering—Donald F. Ol- 
gen, Director of Revenue and Fi- 
mance, will receive sealed bids 
until 11 a.m. (EST) on Feb. 25 
Yor the purchase of $200,000 school 


dewater, Sykes, Heckler & Gal- 
loway, of New York City. 


Colton (P. O. Colton), N. Y. 

Bond Sale — The $86,000 high- 
way garage bonds offered Feb. 3 
—v. 189, p. 650—were awarded to 
Roosevelt & Cross, as 3%s, at a 
apres of 100.01, a basis of about 
3.24%. 


Hilton, N. Y. 

Bond Sale—The $92,000 public 
parking area and street improve- 
ment bonds offered Feb. 4—v. 189, 
p. 650—were awarded to Roose- 
velt & Cross, Inc., and John J. 
DeGolyer & Co., jointly, as 34s, 
at a price of 100.19, a basis of 
about 3.46%. 

Houghton College (P. O. Hough- 
ton), N. Y. 

Bond Sale—The $390,000 non- 
tax exempt dormitory revenue 
bonds offered Jan. 30—v. 189, p. 
529 — were sold to the Federal 
Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, as 234s, at a price of par. 


Islip Union Free School District 
No. 7 (P. O. Oakdale), N. Y. 
Bond Offering — Arthur E. 

Premm, Jr., President of the 
Board of Education, will receive 
sealed bids until 11 a.m. (EST) 
on Feb. 11 for the purchase of 
$1,570,000 school construction 
bonds. Dated Feb. 15, 1959. Due 
on Feb. 15 from 1960 to 1989 in- 
clusive. Principal and ‘interest 
(F-A) payable at the Oystermen’s 
Bank & Trust Co., Sayville. Le- 
gality approved by Sullivan, Don- 
ovan, Hanrahan, McGovern & 
Lane, of New York City. 


Monree-County Water Authority 
(P. O. Rochester), N. Y. 





bonds. Dated March 1, 1959. Due 
on March 1 from 1960 to 1969 
fnclusive. Principal and interest 
(M-S) payable at the City Treas- 
urer’s office. Legality approved 
dy Caldwell, Marshall, Trimble & 
Mitchell, of New York City. 


Pompton Lakes School District, 
New Jersey 

‘ Bond Offering—James S. Har- 
den; Secretary of the Board of 
Education, will receive sealed bids 
amtil 8 p.m. (EST) on Feb. 18 for 
the purchase of $975,000 school 
bonds. Dated Aug. 1, 1958. Due 
on Aug. 1 from 1959 to 1988 in-: 
elusive. Principal and interest 
(F-A) payable at the First Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co. of Pater- 
eon, in Pompton Lakes. Legality 
@pproved by Hawkins, Delafield 
& Wood, of New York City. 


Runnemede School District, N. J. 

Bond Sale—The $255,000 school 
pallens Jan, 29—v. 189, p. 

3 — were awarded to Boland, 
Saffin & Co., and the Camden 
Trust Company, of Camden, 
Jointly, as 4s, at a price of 100.39, 
@-basis of about 3.94%. 


‘Washington Twp. School District 
; (P. O. Washington), N. J. 
Bond Sale—The $23,000 school 

Wuilding bonds offered Feb. 3— 
v. 189, p. 529—were awarded to 
fhe First National Bank of Wash- 
Gegion, as 2.40s. 

Wood-Ridge School District, N. J. 

. Bond Offering—Guy G. Viscon- 
i; Secretary of the Board of Edu- 
@ation, will receive sealed bids 
until 6 p.m. (EST) on Feb. 18 for 
@he purchase of $915,000 school 
erkiing bonds. Dated Nov. 1, 
3958. Due on Nov. 1 from 1959 to 
3978 inclusive. Prinicpal and in- 
terest (M-N) payable at the 
Wood - Ridge National Bank of 
Wood-Ridge. Legality approved 
®y Reed, Hoyt, Washburn & Mc- 
Carthy, of New York City. 


NEW YORK 


Brookhaven, Ridge Fire District 
(P. O. Ridge), N. Y. 

' Bond Offering—Marion Ferran- 
#ello, District Treasurer, will re- 
@ciye sealed bids until 3 p.m. 

) on Feb. 27 for the purchase 
bt $24,000 fire truck bonds. Dated 
»1, 1959. Due on Feb. 1 from 


to 1964 inclusive. Principal | 


(F-A) payable at the 


Bond Offering —Franklin W. 
Judson, Chairman, will receive 
sealed bids until 11 a.m. (EST) 
on Feb. 17 for the purchase of 
$13,200,000 water revenue bonds. 
Dated Feb. 1, 1959. Due on Feb. 1 
from 1961 to 1999 inclusive. Call- 
able as of Feb. 1, 1969. Principal 
and interest (F-A) payable at the 
Marine Midland Trust Co., New 
York City, or at the Lincoln 
Rochester Trust Co., Rochester. 
Legality approved by Reed, Hoyt, 
Washburn & McCarthy, of New 
York City, and Nixon, Hargrave, 
Devans & Day, Counsel to the 
Authority. 


Monroe, Woodbury, Bloomington 
Grove, Chester and Tuxedo Central 
School District No. 1 (P. O. 
Central Valley), N. Y. 


Bond Sale—The $700,000 school 
building bonds offered Feb. 4 
—v. 189, p. 650—were awarded 
to Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc., as 
3.40s, at a price of 100.28, a basis 
of about 3.37%. 


New York City, N. Y. 


Note Sale — Comptroller Law- 
rence E, Gerosa has awarded $25,- 
000,000 tax anticipation notes to 
20 banks and trust companies 
participating as members of The 
City of New York short term fi- 
nancing group. The awards con- 
sisted of an authorized issue of 
$15,000,000 dated Jan. 29, 1959, 
payable May 11, 1959, subject to 
redemption on or after May 1, 
1959; and an authorized issue of 
$10,000,000 to be dated Feb. 4, 
1959, payable May 11, 1959, sub- 
ject to redemption on or after 
May 1, 1959. The notes bear in- 
terest at the rate of 2% and are 
subject to redemption at the op- 
tion of the Comptroller upon 
notice given five days prior to 
such redemption date. 

The participating banks and the 
Notes allotted are: The Chase 
Manhattan Bank $5,483,000; The 
First National City Bank of New 
York $5,257,000; Chemical Corn 
Exchange $2,280,000; Manufactur- 
ers Trust Company $2,270,000; 
Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York $2,108,000; Bankers Trust 
Company $2,075,000; Irving Trust 
Company $1,350,000; The Hanover 
Bank $1,277,000; J. P. Morgan & 
Co., ig me 

“The New York Trust Company 
$620,000; Midland. Trust 
Company of New 





§ 
as Seovies National Bank, of Patch- 
ogue. Legality approved by Van-. 


The Bank of. New York $405,000; 


York $427,000; | SyKes 


Grace National Bank of New 
York $145,000; Empire Trust Com- 
pany $132,000; United States Trust 
Company of New York $120,000; 
Sterling National Bank & Trust 
Co. of New York $98,000; Federa- 
tion Bank & Trust Co. $98,000; 
The Amalgamated Bank of New 
York $65,000; Kings County Trust 
Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. $58,- 
000; Underwriters Trust Company 
$30,000. 


New York City Housing Authority, 
New Y 

Note Offering—Chairman Wil- 
liam Reid announces that the 
Authority will receive sealed bids 
until 1 p.m. (EST) on Feb. 10 
for the purchase of $24,095,000 
temporary loan notes (issue 
CLXI). Dated March 16, 1959. 
Due on Sept. 21, 1959. Payable at 
the Chemical Corn Exchange 
Bank, of New York City. Legality 
approved by Sullivan, Donovan, 
Hanrahan, McGovern & Lane, of 
New York City. 


New York City Housing Authority, 
New York 

Note Offering—Chairman Wm. 
Reid announces that the Author- 
ity will receive sealed bids until 
1 p.m. (EST) on Feb. 17 for the 
purchase of $43,108,000 temporary 
notes, as follows: 
$35,855,000 One Hundred Forty- 

be Issue. Due on June 12, 
1959. 

7,253,000 One Hundred Forty- 
fourth Issue. Due on Sept. 11, 
1959. 

Each issue. of notes will be 
dated March 10, 1959. Payable at 
the Chemical Corn Exchange 
Bank, of New York City. Legality } 
approved by Caldwell, Marshall,: 
Trimble & Mitchell, of New York 
City. 

New York (State of ) 

Bond Offering — Arthur Levitt, 
State Comptroller, will receive 
sealed bids until Feb. 18 for the 
purchase of $60,000,000 bonds, as 
follows: 
$24,000,000 highway bonds. 

18,000,000 higher educational fa- 
cilities bonds. 

18,006,000. mental health con- 
struction bonds. 


Oyster Bay, Locus Valley Fire 
Dist. (P. O. Locust Valley), 
New York: 

Bond Sale—The $75,000 build- 
ing bonds offered Jan. 29—v. 189, 
p. 530 — were awarded to the 
Matinecock Bank of Locust Val- 
ley, as 3%s, at a price of 100.01, 
a basis of about 3.24%. 


Rochester, N. Y. 

Bond Offering—Emmett V. Nor- 
ton, City Comptroller, will receive 
sealed bids until 2 p.m. (EST) on 
Feb. 11 for the purchase of $4,- 
925,000 bends, as follows: 
$450,000 public parking garage 

bonds. Due on March 1 from 

1960 to 1973 inclusive. 
2,500,000 inner loop land acquisi- 
tion bonds. Due on March 1 
from 1960 to 1973 inclusive. 
125,000 sanitary sewer system 
bonds. Dueon March 1 from 
1960 to 1972 inclusive. 

850,000 sewage treatment plant 
bonds. Due on March 1 from 
1960 to 1973 inclusive. 

1,000,000 public parking garage 
bonds. Due on March 1 from 
1960 to 1973 inclusive. 


Dated March 1, 1959. Principal 
and interest (M-S) payable at 
The Hanover Bank, of New York 
City. Legality approved by Reed, 
Hoyt, Washburn & McCarthy, of 
New York City. 


Seneca Falls, N. Y. 

Bond Offering—Patrick F. Cam- 
muso, Village Treasurer, will re- 
ceive sealed bids until 11 a.m. 
(EST) on Feb. 10 for the purchase 
of $440,000 public improvement 
‘bonds. Dated March 1, 1959. Due 
on Sept. 1 from 1959 to 1977 in- 
clusive. Principal and interest 
(M-S) payable at the Lincoln 
National Bank & Trust Company 
of Syracuse; in Seneca Fails, Le- 
gality. nppeaved by Vandewater, 





New - York City. - eo 


kler .&¢- Galloway, of : 


Troy, N.Y. 

Bond Sale—The $1,403,000 bonds 
offered Feb. 5—v. 189, p. 651— 
were awarded to a group com- 
posed of the Marine Trust Co. 
of Western New York, Buffalo, 
Northern Trust Co., Chicago, W. 
H. Morton & Co., Shearson, Ham- 
mill & Co., and John Small & 
Co., as 342s, at a price of 100.34, 
a basis of about 3.43%. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Alamance County (P.O. Graham), 
Nerth Carolina 


ment Commission, 
sealed bids at his office in Ra- 
leigh until 11 a.m. (EST) on Feb. 
17 for the purchase of $3,500,000 
school building bonds. Dated 
March 1, 1959. Due on March 1 
from 1960 to 1979 inclusive. Prin- 
cipal and interest (M-S) payable 
at the Chase Manhattan Bank, of 
New York City. Legality ap- 
proved by Mitchell, Pershing, 
Shetterly & Mitchell, of New 
York City. 

Note — The foregoing supple- 
ments the report in our issue of 
Feb. 2—v. 189, p. 651. 


Guallford County (P. O. 
Greensboro), N. C. 

Note Sale—The $3,000,000 school 
building bond anticipation notes 
offered Feb, 3—v. 189, p. 651— 
were awarded to the Wachovia 
Bank & Trust Co,, Winston-Salem, 
at.2.20% interest, plus a premium 
of $157. 


High Point, N. C. 

Bond Sale—The $2,200,000 bonds 
offered Feb. 3—v. 189, p. 530— 
were awarded to a_ syndicate 
headed by the Chemical Corn 
Exchange Bank, New York City, 
at a price of 100.039, a net interest 
cost of about 3.16%, as follows: 
$1,700,000 water bonds: $900,000 

3s, due on March 1 from 1960 
to 1970 inclusive; and $800,000 
344s, due on March 1 from 
1971 to 1978 inclusive. 
500,000 street improvement 
, bonds: $290,000 3s, due on 
March 1 from 1960 to 1970 
inclusive; and $210,000 3's, 
due on March 1 from 1971 to 
1977 inclusive. 


Others in the syndicate: Gold- 
man, Saehs & Co.; Eastman Dillon, 
Union Securities & Co.; Alex. 
Brown & Sons; Model, Roland & 
Stone; F, W. Craigie & Co.; Secu- 
rity National Bank, of Greens- 
boro; Thomas & Co.; Burns, Cor- 
bett & Pickard, Inc.; McCormick 
& Co., and Rambo, Close & Ker- 
ner; Inc, 


S er, N.C. 

Bend S The $263,000 sani- 
tary sewer bonds offered Jan. 27 
—v. 189, p. 530—were awarded to 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Smith, at a priee of par, a net 
interest cost of about 4.30%, as 
follows: 


$48,000 6s. Due on June 1 from 
1960 to 1967 inclusive. 
45,000 4s. Due on June 1 from 
1968 to 1970 inclusive. 
165,000 4%4s. Due on June 1 from 
1971 to 1981 inclusive. 
5,000 342s. Due on June 1, 1982. 


Wilson, N. C. 

Bond Sale—The $82,000 bonds 
offered Feb. 3—v. 189, p. 651— 
were awarded to F. W. Craigie 
& Co., Inc., at a price of 100.06, 
a net interest cost of about 2.70%, 
as follows: 
$62,000 sanitary sewer bonds: $5,- 

000 4s, due Feb. 1, 1960; $17,- 
000 2%s, due on Feb. 1 from 
1961 to 1963 inclusive; and 
$40,000 234s, due on Feb. 1 
from 1964 to 1967 inclusive. 
20,000 general bonds: $5,000 4s, 
due Feb. 1, 1960; and $15,000 
2%es, due on Feb. 1 from 1961 
to 1963 inclusive, 


NORTH DAKOTA 


3 Dwight, N. Dak. 
jinn Neage — George: M. 
receive bids until Feb. 9 for the 
purchase of $2,500 . 





ment bonds. Dated Jan. 1, 1959. 
Due on Jan. 1, 1972: Interest J-J. 


Fargo, N. Dak. 

Bond Offering — The-City will 
receive sealed bids.until 11 a.m. 
(CST) on Feb. 24 foer-the purchase 
of $637,000 refunding improve- 
ment bonds. Dated. Jan. 1, 1959. 
Due on April 1 from=1960 to 1980 
inclusive. Bonds due in 1975 and 


ments the report in our’ issue: of 
Feb. 2—v. 189, p. 651. 
Onto: 
Amherst, Ohio 

Bond Offering—Robert L. Re- 
nouard, Village Clerk; will fe< 
ceive sealed bids until_noon (EST) 
on Feb. 17 for the’ purchase of 
$40,300 special assessment sewer 
improvement bonds. Dated Feb. f, 
1959. Due on Dec: 1- from 1960 
to 1969 inclusive. Principal and 
interest (J-D) payable at the 
Lorain County Savings & Trust 
Co., Amherst. Legality approved 
by Squire, Sanders. & Dempsey, 
of Cleveland. 


Bath-Richfield Local School Dist. 
(P. O. West Richfield) ;-Ohio 
‘Bond Offering—Lester Swartz, 
Clerk of the Board: of: Education, 
will receive sealed bids until noon 
(EST) on Feb. 19-fer-the purchase 





of $750,000 schoe} building bonds. 
Dated March 1, 1959=-Due on Dec. 
1 from 1960 to- 1982: inclusive. 
Principal and interest: (J-D). pay- 
able at the First. National Bank 
of Akron. 


Berea, Ohio 
Bond Sale—The street improve- 
ment bonds totaling $65,000 of- 
fered Jan. 27—v. 189, p. 1988 —~ 
were awarded to»-McDonald & 
Co., as 344s, at a-price of 100.90, 
a basis of about 3.32%. 


Columbus, Ohio 
Bond Offering — Russell D. 





Drake, City Clerk, will receive 
sealed bids until 11:30-a.m. (EST)- 
on Feb. 11 for the purchase of 
$83,106.60 special assessment 
street improvement: bonds. Dated 
March 1, 1959: Due’on March 1: 
from 1961 to 1970-inclusive. Prin- 
cipal and interest: (M-S) payable 
at the City Treasurer’s office, 
Legality approved: by Bricker, 
Evatt, Barton, Eckler & Niehoff; 
of Columbus. 


Additienal Offering—The above 
official also will receive sealed 
bids at the same timefor the 
purchase of $67,600 special assess~ 
ment street improvement bonds. 
Dated March 1, 1959. Due on Sept. 
1 from 1959 to 1960 inclusive. 
Principal and interest (M-S) pay< 
able at the City Treasurer’s of~ 
fice. Legality approved by Bricker, 
Evatt, Barton, Eckler & Nichoff, 
of Columbus. 


Doctors Hospital ( P: O. Columbus), 


Ohio 


Bond Offering—H.E.Clybourne, 
Treasurer of Board of Trustees, 
will receive sealed bids until 10 
a.m. (EST) on Feb. 19 for the pur- 
chase of $115,000 non-tax exempt 
intern apartment revenue bonds, 
Dated April 1, 1958. Due on April 
1 from 1961 to 1998-inclusive. In- 
terest A-O. Legality approved by 
Squire, Sanders & Dempsey, of 
Cleveland. 


Leipsic Local School. District, Ohio 

Bond Offering — Donald Place, 
Clerk of the Board:<of Education, 
will receive sealed: bids until noen 
(EST) on Feb. 25-for the pur- 
chase of $300,000 school improve~ 
ment bonds. Dated March 1, 1959. 
Due on Dec.. 1 from-1960 to 1978 
inclusive. Principal - and. interest 
(J-D) payable at: the: 





Bank of 
'Leipsic . ae nd Leipsic. 7 
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Logan Elm Local School District 
(P. O. Logan), Ohio - ~ + 
Bond_-Sale—An issue of $940,000- 
school improvement bonds was} 
sold to a group composed of Swe- 
ney Cartwright & Co., Hayden, 
Miller -& Co., Fahey, Clark. & 
Co:, Str. Harris»& Co., and ; 


' Wm. J. Mericka & Co., as 3448, 
‘ata price Sol 100.93: . 


_. Lerain, Ohio” 

Bond Oleh - dence 
tock, . City Auditor, . -wilk. -receive.| 
sealed bids until. noon (EST): “oh | Cetve 
oe = wif purchase of 5g, ~, 


2 plies aie “woes. ‘inpaeves. 
re -on Now= 14 


-ment_bonds.,. Due: 
from 1960 fo 1979:-inclusive... 
36,000. water’ main: construction 

bonds. Due on Nov. 1 front of 
134000 to 1964 moore 
special. assessment, street) Cy 

ng bonds. Due on Nov. 1 
‘to* 1969: i ye, 


construction bonds. - on Hes 
«Nove I from. 1960, to. 1964 in:, 
“ clusbves - 





FESS eee: 
_, Datea Maréie’ 1959: Principal 
oe ae, ‘payable at: 
the - City —'‘Preasear office. 
gality approved: by ae 
'>Maple Heights, Ohic- Ofiie--*-* 


Se Bie Saal rynatshinte i 


Bond Sale—The $00, bonds’ 
530-— ¢ 
were awarded to McDoriald-& Co.,-|: 
‘as 445, -at a price of. 101.76, ‘a 


offered Feb, 3—v. 189, 
basis of about.. 400% .- 


Massillon, Ohio 
Bond Sale—The $49,800 - an 


is: Oh devs 


improvement bonds offered . Jan. 


30—v. 189, p. 530—-were awarded 
to Braun, Bosworth & Co., Inc., 


as 3s, at a price of 100.34, a basis | 


of about 2.88%. 


Miamisburg City School Distriet, 
Ohio 
- Bend Offering—Clerk James F. 
Bartlett announces that the Board 
of Education will receive sealed 
bids until 7 p.m. (EST). on Feb. 
24 for the purchase of $650,000 
school improvement bonds. Dated 


March 1, 1959. Due semi-annually. 


on June and Dec: 1: from. 1960 
to 1982 inclusive: Principal and 
interest payable at the First Na- 
tional Bank, of Miamisburg. Le- 
gality approved by Peck, Shaffer 
& Williams, of Cincinnati. 


Mifflin Township (P. Q. 124 
Church Street, Ashland), Ohio. 
Bond Offering—Orlo. H. - Wolf, 
Township Clerk, will - reeeive 
goad bids. until noon (EST) on 
Feb. 10 for the purchase of $20,000 
fire ment Dated 
1, 1959. Due on Dec. ‘1 frem: 1960 
to 1969 inclusive. Principal 
interest _(J-D). payable.. at. 
Farmers Bank of Ashland; Eooaie 
ity approved by. ‘Sanders 


& Dempsey, of 


North ee ae Sch* District 
10 , 

* Bond. Sale—The $320,000. school 

improvement bonds offered Feb. 

4—v. 189, p. 394—were_ awarded 


to Fox, Reusch & Co., Inc., as | 


414s, at a price of 100.68, a basis | 
of about 4. 19“. 


Oak Harbor, Ohio 


Bond Sale—The $230,000 sewer | 
bonds offered Feb. 3—v. 189, p. | 
651—were awarded to J. A. White | 


& Co., as 4s, at a price of 161.59, 
a basis of’ about 3.88%. 


Vanlue Local School District, Ohio | 


Bond Sate—The $345,000 build- 
ing bonds offered Jan. 29—v. 189, 
p. 395—-were awarded to the Ohio 
Company, as 334s, at a price of 
100.20, a basis of about 3.66%. 


Warrensville Heights, Qhio 

Bond Offering—Laura A. Shur- 
sail Villiage Clerk-Treasurer, will 

eive sealed bids until noon | 
r ST) on Feb. 23 for the purchase 
of $19,844 improvement bonds. | 
Dated March 1, 1959. Due on Dec. 
j from 1960 to 1969 inclusive. 
Principaland interest (J-D). pay- } 
able at the Central National Bank | 
of Cleveland. 





: mek 


MOWERS 1 t 


Jan. |. 


Wiasesty. Local Sch. District, Ohio 

- Bond Sale—The $750,000 build- 
ing bonds offered Feb. 4—v. 189, 
p. 530—were awarded to a group 
composed of Magnus & Co., W. 
E. Hutton & Co., Westheimer & 


thorn. .& €o., and John W. Rein- 
Mhart & Cé., "as 4%4s, at a price of 
100.69, - a basis -of about 4.17%. 


endortt ey Manager, will re- 
“bids. -until noon 

Esty ia web; 17 for the pur- 
ehase~ of *$86,500 special assess- 

| ment” stteét improvement bonds. 
}Dated: March: 3, 1959. Due on Dec. 
hts: frem-°2960 -to. 1969 inclusive. 
‘Priticipdl“and interest (J-D) pay- 
ablé atthe Central National Bank 
leveland. Legality approved 


Cc 
ere Squire, Sanders & Dempsey, of 


neat ‘neti “igen, Ohio 


€—The $35,000 Riddle 


eis offered Jan. 
sf 





company, as 4 


- 


; “Seat para Okla. 
Fiat bonds offered Feb. 3— 


Honnold Co. | 


ai ant Woodward, Okla. 
Bend Sale—The $230,000 sew- 


sewer,-also hospital addition bond 
| offeréd ~ Feb: 3—v. 189; p. 530— 
were awarded to the Bank of 
‘Woodward. -- 
ot OREGON 
Eugene, Oregon 
Bond Offering—Daniel O. Pot- 
ter,’ City “Recorder, will receive 
sealed bids until 10 a.m. (PST) 
on Feb. 9 for the purchase of 
$100,000 fire station alarm system 
bonds. Dated March 1, 1959. Due 
on March 1 from 1960 to 1974 
inelusive. Principal and interest 
(M-S) payable: at the City Treas- 
urer’s office.’ 


Multnomah. County, Lynch School 
Dist: No. 28 (P. O. Portland), Ore. 

Bond Offering—Dora L. Stevis, 
District Clerk, will receive sealed 
bids unit! 8 p.m. (PST) on Feb. 
‘19 for the purchase of $495,000 
school building bonds. Dated Jan. 
15, 1959. Due-on Jan. 1 from 1960 


~|to 1974 inclusive. Principal and 


interest (J-J) payable at the 
County. Treasurer’s office. Legal- 
ity«.approved- by Shuler, Sayre, 
Winfree & Rankin, of Portland. 


z Portland, Oregon 
Bond. Sale—The $1,000,000 har- 
d | bor: ties. rehabilitation and 
ol paoliianieiben: bonds offered Feb. 
3-—v. 189, p..530—were awarded 
to a gFoup- composed of the Harris 
Trust & -Savings Bank, Chicago, 
‘Chase Manhattan Bank, Bankers 
Trust Co., beth of New York City, 
and Hess-& McFaul, at a price of 
100.05, a net.interest cost of about 
2.99%, as follows: 
$178,000 4%4s.. Due on March 15 
from. 1961 to 1963 inclusive. 
338,000' 2:80s. Due on March 15 
from 1964 to 1968 inclusive. 
151,000 3.90s.~-Due on March 15, 
1969 and 1970. 
333,000 3s. Due on March 15 from 
1971 to 1974 inclusive. 


Umatilla _Céeunty School Dist. No. 
_61 (P. O. Stanfield), Ore. 
Bond. 
District Clerk, will receive sealed 
bids until 8 p.m. (PST) on Feb. 19 
for ‘the purchase of $110,000 
bec building bonds. Dated April 
1, 1959. Due on April 1 from 1960 
ito 1974 inelusive. Principal and 
interest. (A-O) payable at the 
County Treasurer's office. Legal- 
ity approved by Shuler, Sayre, 
| Winfree & Rankin, of Portland. 


Washington County School District 
Ne. 7 (P. O. Hilisbere), Ore. 

| Bond Offering—Vida Goodman, 

| Distetet Clerk, will receive sealed 

bids until 7:30 p.m. (PST) on Feb. 

16 for the purchase of $635,000 








| schook building bonds. Dated April: 


Co. Berman, Selonick & Co., Ein- |. 


'91—-were peeor : 


‘ Sale—The $100,000 sewer |' 
v. 189, p.-65l—were awarded to 


age ‘disposal plant and sanitary |. 


Offering—Neva E. Clark, 


1, 1959. Due on April 1 from 1960 
to 1979 inclusive. Principal and 
interest (A-O) payable at the 
County rs office, Legal- 
A approved by Shuler, Sayre, 
Winfree & Rankin, of Portland. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Chartiers Valley Joint Sch. District: 


|‘Authority._ (P. O. Bridgeville), Pa. 


Bond Sale — School buildin 
revenue bonds totaling $3,285, 000 
were pu via negotiated 
sale on Jan. 27 by a syndicate 
headed - by Moore, Leonard & 
Lyneh, as folows: 


-$1,485,000 serial bonds, for $30,- 


000 244s, due on Sept. 1, 1961; 
* — $30,000 234s, due on Sept. 1, 
-.1962;. $30,000. 3s, due on Sept. 
1, 1963; $35,000 3.10s, due on 
Sept. 1, 1964; $50,000 3.20s, 
due on "Sept. 1, 1965; $50,000 
. . 3.30s,.due on Sept. 1, ie 
. $50,000. 3.40s, due on Sept. 1 
1967; $55,000 314s, due .on 
- Sept. 1, 1968; $55,000 3.60s, 
. dueé on "Sept: 1; 1969; $55,006 
3.%70s, due on ‘Sept. 1, 1970; 
$60,000: 3.80s, due on Sept. 1, 
1971; $60,000 3.90s, due on 


=e, 


due on "Sept. 1, 1973; $65,000 

4s, due on Sept. 1, 1974: $135,- 

- 000 4.05s, due on Sept. 1, 1975 

and 1976; $150,000 4.10s, due 

..on Sept.. 1, 1977 and 1978: 

$160,000 4, 15s, due on Sept. 1, 
_ 1979 and 1980; $170,000 4.20s, 

due on Sept. 1, 1981 and 1982; 

~and $180,000 4%s, due’ on 

Sept. 1; 1983 and-1984.:;::<): 
1,800,000 term bonds, as 44s, due 

on Sept. 1, 1998. 

_ Dated March 1, 1959. Principal 
and interest (M-S) payable at the 
Bridgeville Trust Company, of 
Bridgeville. Legality approved by 
Burgin, Perry & Pohl, of Pitts- 
burgh... 

Other members of the syndi- 
cate: John Nuveen & Co., Blair 
& Co., Inc., Ira Haupt & Co., 
Hornblower & Weeks, Arthurs, 
Lestrange & Co., Butcher & Sher- 
rerd, Singer, Deane & Scribner, 
Stroud & Co., Inc., Thomas -& Co., 
A. E. Masten & Co.,. Allison-Wil- 
liams Co., Bache & Co., C. C. 
Collings & Co., unningham, 


Co., Hulme, Applegate & Hum- 
phrey, Inc., Kay, Richards & Co., 
Steele, Haines & Co., Reed, Lear 
& Co., McJunkin, Patton & Co., 
McKelvy & Co., and Simpson, 
Emery & Co., Inc. 


Chambersburg, Pa. 


Secretary of the Town Council, 
will receive sealed bids until 7:30 
p.m. (EST) on Feb. 26 for the 
purchase of $350,000 general ob- 
ligation improvement bonds. 
Dated March 15, 1959. Due on 
March 15 from 1961 to 1974 in- 
clusive. Principal and _ interest 
payable at the Borough Treas- 
urer’s office. Legality approved 
by Townsend, Elliott & Munson, 
of Philadelphia. 


Erie, Pa. 

Bond Offering—Eugene Graney, 
City Clerk, will receive > 
bids until 11 a.m. (EST) on Feb. 
18 for the purchase of $2,785,000 
general obligation improvement 
and refunding bonds. Dated March 
15, 1959. Due on March 15 from 
1960 to 1989 inclusive. Callable 
as of March 15, 1975. Principal 
and interest payable at the Secu- 
rity-Peoples Trust Co., Erie. Le- 
gality approved by Townsend, 
Elliott & Munson, of Philadelphia. 


Erie School District, Pa. 
Bend Sale—The $625,000 gen- 
eral obligation refunding bonds 
offered Feb. 4—v. 189, p. 531— 
were awarded to Eastman Dillon, 
Union Securities & Co., and Horn- 


at a price of 100.30, a basis of 
about 3.21%. 


Lower Moreland Twp. (P. O. 640 
Red Lion Road, Huntingdon 
Valley), Pa. 

Bond Offering—Myrtle J. Ivins, | 
Township Secretary, will receive | 





Sept. 1, 1972; $65,000 3.95s; : 


Schmertz & Co., Inc., Dolphin & | 


general obligation improvement | 
bonds. Dated March 1, 1959. 
on Sept. 1 from 1960 to. 1969 in- 


clusive. Legality approved by 
Morgan, Lewis & Bockius, of 
Philadelphia. 


(P. 
Bond Sele The $28,000 general 
obligation bonds offered Feb. 3— 
v. 189, p. 651—were awarded to 
Walter, Woody & Heimerdinger, 
as 5%s, at a price of 100.25, a 
basis of about 5.20%. 


Pine Twp. School Authority (P. O 

R. D. Neo. 1, Gibsonia), Pa. 

Bond Offering—David Butter-. 
more, Secretary, will receive 
sealed bids until 7:30 p.m. ng 
on Feb. 17 for the. purchase o 
$1,600,000 school building el 
bonds, as follows: 


heen -bonds. Due on March 1 
.° «from 1961 to 1984. inclusive. 

Callable as of March 1, 1964. 
850,000 bonds. Due March 1, 1999. 
Callable. . 


_ The bonds are dated March 1 

1959. Principal and interest (M-S} 
payable at the Mellon National 
Bank & Trust Co., Pittsburgh. Le- 
gality approved by Burgwin, Ruf- 
fin, Perry & Pohl, of Pittsburgh. 


Warwick Township School District 
(P. O. Jamison), Pa. 

Bond Offering—Hazel Charles, 
Secretary of Board of School Di- 
rectors, will receive sealed bids 
until-8 p.m. (EST) on Feb. 18 for 
the purchase of $100,000 general 


ilton National Bank, 


Newport pF ge 8 School cata 
Wanamie), Pa. 


7 F 


Ree 
Fn 


F 
E 


Due re ey ned by Cimon 


Wilson County, West Wilson 
Vtility Dist. CP. O. Mt. Juliet), aly 
ennessee puss 


or 


4 
m3 


Y 
ree 


‘egurel by 
utler, of Chicago. 


TEXAS 
Bdpepert Indep. School District, 


Chap 


ee 


i 


nicipal Securities Co., and Eddte- 
man-Pollok Co., jointly, at a price 
of 100-01, a i cost of 
about 3.77%, as follows: 


| $67,000 344s. Due on Feb. 10 from 


1960 to 1967 inclusive. 
20,000 344s. Due on Feb. 10, saga 
and 1969. 


73,000 3%s. Due on Feb. 10 from . 


1970 to 1975 inclusive. 





obligation bonds. Dated March 1, 

1959. Due on March 1 from 1961 
to 1980 inclusive. Principal and 
interest payable at the Doyles- 
town National Bank & Trust 
Company, in Doylestown. Legal- 
ity approved by Townsend, Elliott 
& Munson, of Philadelphia. 


Board of Trustees of State College 
(P. O. Providence), R. I. 
Bond Sale—An issue of $704,000 
dormitory revenue bonds was sold 
to the Federal Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, as 2%s, at a 
price of par. 


Pawtucket, R. I 
Note Offering—Sealed bids will 
be received by the Director of Fi- 
nance until 5 p.m. (EST) on Feb. 
11 for the purchase of $500,000 
notes. Dated Feb. 16, 1959. Due 
June 24, 1959. 





Bond Offering —G. B. Jacobs, | 


blower & Weeks, jointly, as 314s, | 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Aynor, S. C. 

Bond Offering—Mayor Mrs. P. 
B. Huggins announces that the 
Town Council will receive sealed 
bids until noon (EST) on Feb. 17 
for the purchase of $11 gen- 
eral obligation waterwo: bonds. 
Dated Oct. 1, 1958. Dueon Oct. 1 
from 1961 to 1988 inclusive. Inter- 
est A-O. Legality approved by 
Sinkler, Gibbs & Simons, 
Charleston. 


Union, S. C. 

Bond Sale — The $800,000 com- 
bined public utility system rev- 
enue bonds offered Feb. 3—v. 189, 
p. 395—were awarded to a group 
headed by Courts & Co., as fol- 
lows: 
$185,000 4s. Due on March 1 from 

1964 to 1969 inclusive. 
275,000 312s. Due on March 1 

from 1970 to 1976 inclusive. 
340,000 334s. Due on March 1 

from 1977 to 1983 inclusive. 


Others in the account: Johnson, 
Lane, Space & Co., J. M. Dain & 
Co., Inc., Newman, Brown & Co., 
Inc., Clement A. Evans & Co., Inc., 
J. W. Tindall & Co., and Howard 
C. Traywick & Co. 


TENNESSEE 


Loudon, Tenn. 


Bond Offering—Doug Watkins, 
City Recorder, will receive sealed 
bids until 11 a.m. (CST) on Mar. 
10 for the purchase of $75,000 
electric system revenue bonds. 
Dated Dec. 1, 1958. Due on Dec. 1 
ifrom 1960 to 1974 inelusive. Call- 





sealed bids until 8 p.m. (EST) on | able as of June 1, 1964. Principal 
Feb. 9 for the purchase of $100,000 |and interest payable at the Ham- 


of | 


man, City Secretary-Treasurer, 
will receive sealed bids at. the 
office of J. F. Da City Man-,. 
, until 2 p.m. ( on Feb, : 
or the purchase of $2,600,000 
Weher and sewer revenue bonis, 
as follows: 


$750,000 Series 86 bonds. Due on: 
March 1 from 1960 to 1984 
inclusive. 
1,850,000 Series 90 bonds. Due 
on March 1 from 1960 to 1984. 
inclusive. 


The bonds are dated March 1, 
1959 and are callable as of March 
31, 1970. Principal and interest 

M-S) the 


Harrie County (P. O. Houston), 


Texas 


Bond Sale—The $8,000,000 bonds 
offered Feb. 5—v. 189. p. 652—. 
were awarded as follows: : 


$6,000,000 road bonds to a syndi- 
cate headed by the 
Trust & Savings Bank, 
cago, at a price of 100 
net interest cost of 
—, as follows: ‘ee 
3%4s, due on March 1 
1960 to 1964 inclusive; $2200 
000 3s, due on March 1 fgom. 
1965 to 1968 inclusive; $2,100,= 
000 314s, due on March 1 from 
1969 to 1975 inclusive; and 
$1,200,000 3.30s, due on March 
1 from 1976 to 1979 inclushbve, 

_ 2,000,000 Flood Control Distzict 

bonds to a syndicate headed: 
by Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inex 
at a price of 100.02, a net in- 
terest cost of about 3.37%, as 
follows: $300,000 5s, due >on 
March 1 from 1960 to 1962 
inclusive; $400,000 3%s, due 
on March 1 from 1963 to 196@ 
inclusive; $200,000 3s, due om 
March 1, 1967 and 1968; $300, 
000 314s, due on March 1 from 
1969 to 1971 inclusive; and 
$800,000 3.40s, due on March 1 
from 1972 to 1979 inctusive. 


Syndicate Members 


Associates of the Harris Trust & 
Savings Bank are as follows: 
Chase Manhattan Bank, Bankers 
Trust Co., both of New York; C.J, 
Devine & Co., Philadelphia Na- 
tional Bank, of Philadelphia; Mer- 
rill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Smith, Bear, Stearms & Co.j 
Schoellkopf, Hutton & Pom 
Inc., Dominick & Dominick, W. 
Hutton & Co., W. H. Morton & 
Co., Inc., Fidelity Union Trust Co, 
of Newark: Kean, Taylor & C 





Laurence M. Marks & Co., Spen 
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* Trask & Co., Mercantile National 
Bank at Dallas, E. F. Hutton & 
Co., Eddleman-Poollok Co., Han- 
nahs, Ballin & Lee, Dewar, Rob- 
ertson & Pancoast, A. Webster 
Dougherty & Co., and Dempsey- 
Tegeler & Co. 

Associates of Halsey, Stuart & 
Co., Inc. are as follows: Biair & 
Co., Inc., Kidder, Peabody & Co., 
Eastman Dillon, Union Securities 
& Co., Equitable Securities Cor- 
poration, John Nuveen & Co,, 
Hornblower & Weeks, R. S. Dick- 
gon & Co., Inc., Baxter & Co., 
Dittmar & Co., George K. Baum 
& Co., Fort Worth National Bank, 
of Fort Worth; Moroney, Beissner 
& Co., Fahnestock & Co., Lovett 
Abercrombie & Co., R. H. Good- 
win & Co. and Tilney & Co. 


Henderson County Junior College 
District (P. O. Athens), Tex. 

Bond Sale—An issue of $13,000 
refunding bonds was sold to the 
East Texas Investment Company, 
as 5s. Dated Jan. 15, 1959. Due on 
Jan. 15, 1976. Interest J-J. Legal- 
ity approved by McCall, Park- 
hurst & Crowe, of Dallas. 


Irving Independent School District, 
Texas 


Bond Offering—Jas. T. Young, 
President of the Board of Trus- 
« tees, will sell at public auction at 
7:30 p.m. (CST) on Feb. 10, an 
fssue of $1,500,000 unlimited tax 
eehool house bonds. Dated Feb. 1, 
1959. Due on Feb. 1 from 1960 to 
1993 inclusive. Callable as of Feb. 
i, 1979. Principal and _ interest 
(F-A) payable at the Mercantile 
Wational Bank, Dallas, or at the 
irving State Bank, Irving. Legal- 
ity approved by McCall, Park- 
faurst & Crowe, of Dallas. 


Lufkin, Texas 


gality approved by McCall, Park- 
hurst & Crowe, of Dallas. 


VERMONT 


Essex Junction Graded School 
Distr ict, Ve. 

Bond Offering—Mildred Barnes, 
District Treasurer, will receive 
sealed bids until 2 p.m. (EST) on 
Feb. 11 for the purchase of $140,- 
000 school improvement bonds. 
Dated March 1, 1959. Due on 
March 1 from 1960 to 1979 inclu- 
sive. Payable at the Montpelier 
National Bank, Montpelier, or at 
the Merchants National Bank, of 








Bond Sale—The $110,000 gen-'| 
eral obligation fire station bonds | 
offered Feb. 3 were awarded to} 
Eddieman-Pollok Co. 

Dated Feb. 1, 1959. Due on 
Feb. 1 from 1973 to 1975 inclusive. 
Principal and interest (F-A) pay- 
able at the Mercantile National 
Bank ,of Dallas. Legality approved 
by McCall, Parkhurst & Crowe, 
of Dallas. 


Marshall, Texas 
Bond Offering—Mack V. Run- 





_taels, City Manager, will receive 
gealed bids until 2 p.m. (CST) on | 
Feb. 12 for the purchase of $500,- 
000 water and sewer system rev- 
enue bonds. Dated Feb. 15, 1959. 
Due on June 15 from 1960 to 1988 | 
inclusive. Callable as of June 15, | 
1979. Legality approved by Du- 
eer Huguenin & Boothman, of 
llas. 


San Saba County (P. O. San Saba), 
Texas 
Bond Sale—The $70,000 hospi- 
fal bonds offered Feb. 4 were 
awarded to Dittmar & Co. 


San Antonio, Texas 

Bond Offering—J. Frank Galla- 
@her, City Clerk, will receive 
sealed bids until 11 a.m. (CST) on 
Feb. 16 for the purchase of $3,- 
000,000 water revenue bonds. 
Dated Jan. 1, 1959. Due on May 1 
fron 1969 to 1983 inclusive. Call- 
able us of May 1, 1969. Principal 
and interest (M-N) payable at 
the Yirst National Bank of San 
Antonio; Harris Trust & Savings 
Bank, Chicago: or at the Guaranty 








Trust Co., New York City. Le- 


~ DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Boston. Legality approved by 
Philip R. MacCausland, of Essex 
Junction, and Peter Giuliani, of 
Montpelier. 


Middlebury College (P. O. 
Middlebury), Vt. 

Bond Sale — The $390,000 non- 

tax exempt dormitory revenue 

bonds offered Jan. 30—v. 189, p. 

532— were sold to the Federal 

Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, as 3s, at a price of par. 


VIRGINIA 


Arlington County (P. O. Arling- 

ton), Va. 

Bond Sale—The$3,516,000 bonds 
offered Feb. 4—v. 189, p. 532— 
were awarded to a group com- 
posed of Phelps, Fenn & Co., Inc., 
Hornblower & Weeks, Mason-Ha- 
gan, Inc., F. S. Smithers & Co., J. 
C. Wheat & Co., Dominick. & Do- 
minick, Mercantile Safe Deposit 
& Trust Co., Baltimore, Julien 
Collins & Co., Stein Bros, & 
Boyce, Ferris & Co., and Mason & 
Lee, Inc., at a price of 100.07, a 
net interest cost of about 3.33%, 
as follows: 


$1,170,000 street and highway 
bonds: $295,000 5s, due on 
Aug. 1 from 1959 to 1962 in- 
clusive; $330,000 3s, due on 
Aug. 1 from 1963 to 1968 in- 
clusive; $270,000 3%s, due 
on Aug. 1 from 1969 to 1973 
inclusive; and $275,000 3.40s, 
due on Aug. 1 from 1974 to 
1978 inclusive. 


770,000 sewer bonds: $90,000 5s, 
due on Aug. 1 from 1960 to 
1962 inclusive; $240,000 3s, 
due on Aug. 1 from 1963 to 
1968 inclusive; $200,000 3s, 
due on Aug. 1 from 1969 to 
1973 inclusive; and $240,000 
3.40s, due on Aug. 1 from 1974 
to 1979 inclusive. 


423,000 storm water drainage 
bonds: $103,000 5s, due on 
Aug. 1 from 1959 to 1962 in- 
clusive; $120,000 3s, due on 
Aug. 1 from 1963 to 1968 in- 
clusive; $100,000 314s, due on 
Aug. 1 from 1969 to 1973 in- 
clusive; and $100,000 3.40s, 
due on Aug. 1 from 1974 to 
1978 inclusive. 


250,000 sidewalk bonds: $60,000 
5s, due on Aug. 1 from 1959 
to 1962 inclusive; $75,000 3s, 
due on Aug. 1 from 1963 to 
1968 inclusive; $65,000 34s, 
due on Aug. 1 from 1969 to 
1973 inclusive; and $50,000 
3.40s, due on Aug. 1 from 
1947 to 1978 inclusive. 


560,000 library bonds: $100,000 
5s, due on Aug. 1 from 1959 to 
1962 inclusive; $120,000 3s, 
due on Aug. 1 from 1963 to 
1968 inclusive; $145,000 314s, 
due on Aug. 1 from 1969 to 
1973 inclusive; and $150,000 








Cities Service 
COMPANY 
Dividend Notice 


ce 
cinies senv 


The Board of Directors of Cities Service Company has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of sixty cents ($.60) per share 
on its Common stock, payable March 9, 1959, to stockhold- 
ers of record at the close of business February 13, 1959. 


ERLE G. CHRISTIAN, Secretary 





| Bidg., Capital Squire, Richmond, 


3.40s, due on Aug..1 from, 
1974 to 1978 inclusive. 

293,000 park bonds: $98,000 5s, 
due on Aug. 1 from 1959 to 
1962 incluusive; $120,000 3s, 
due on Aug. 1 from 1963 to 
1968 inclusive; and $75,000 
3%s, due on Aug. 1 from 
1969 to 1973 inclusive. 

50,000 county building land ac- 
quisition bonds: $40,000 5s, 
due on Aug. 1 from 1959 to 
1962 inclusive; and $10,000 3s, 
due on Aug. 1, 1963. 


Hanover County (P. O. Hanover), 
Virginia 

Bond Offering—J. Gordon Ben- 

nett, Secretary of the State Com- 

mission on Local Debt, will re- 

eeive sealed bids at the Commis- 

sion’s office, Room 222, Finance 


until noon (EST) on Feb, 18 for 
the purchase of $605,000 school 
bonds. Dated March 1, 1959. Due 
on March 1 from 1960 to 1979 in- 
clusive. Principal and _ interest 
(M-S) payable at the First and 
Merchants National Bank of Rich- 
mond. Legality approved by 
Wood, King & Dawson, of New 
York City. 

WASHINGTON 
Klickitat County Port District No. 1 
(P. O. Goldendale), Wash. 

Bond Offering — O. R. Kreps, 
Secretary, will receive sealed bids 
until 2 p.m. (PST) on Feb. 6 for 
the purchase of $37,000 general 
obligation improvement bonds, 
Dated Feb. 1, 1959. Due on Feb. 
1 from 1961 to 1979 inclusive. 
Callable after 10 years from date 
of issue. Legality approved by 
Preston Thorgrimson & Horowitz 
of Seattle. 


Pierce County, Clover Park School 
District No. 400 (P. O. Tacoma), 
Washington 

Bond Offering—L. R. Johnson, 
County Treasurer, will receive 
sealed bids until 2 p.m. (PST) on 
Feb. 17 for the purchase of $700,- 
000 general obligation school 
building bonds. Dated March 1, 
1959. Due on March 1 from 1961 
to 1979 inclusive. Callable after 10 
years from date of issue. Principal 
and interest (M-S) payable at the 
County Treasurer’s office. Legal- 
ity approved by Preston, Thor- 
grimson & Horowitz, of Seattle. 


Snohomish County, Edmonds Sch. 
District No. 15 (P. O. Everett), 
Washington 

Bond Sale—The $300,000 gen- 
eral obligation bonds offered Jan. 
29—v. 189, p. 532—-were awarded 
to a group headed by the Seattle- 
First National Bank, of Seattle. 


WISCONSIN 
Greendale Union High School Dist., 


Wisconsin 





Bond Offering — Kenneth R. 
Meyer, District Clerk, will receive 
sealed bids at the office of von 
Briesen & Redmond, 135 W. Wells | 
St., Milwaukee, until 4 p.m. 
(CST) on Feb. 19 for. the pur- 
chase of $450,000 corporate pur- 
pose bonds. Dated March 1, 1959. 
Due on March 1 from 1960 to 1979 
inclusive. Principal and interest 
(M-S) payable at the Marine Na- 
tional Exchange Bank, Milwau- 
kee. Legality approved by 
Quarles, Herriott & Clemens of 
Milwaukee. 


Greendale Common School District, 
Wisconsin 





Bond Offering — Florence H. 
Ringland, District Clerk, will re- 
ceive sealed bids at the office of 
von Briesen & Redmond, 135 W. 
Wells St., Milwaukee 3, until 4 
p.m. (CST) on Feb. 19 for the 
purchase of $450,000 corporate 
purpose bonds. Dated March 1, 
1959. Due on March 1 from 1960 
to 1979 inclusive. Principal and 
interest (M-S) payable at the Ma- 
rine National Exchange Bank of 
Milwaukee. Legality approved by 
hQuarles, Herriott & Clemens, of 
Milwaukee. 

Harrison, Ellenboro, Lima and 

Platteville (Towns) Joint 
School District No. 1 (P. O. 
Platteville), Wis. 





Bond Sale—The $80,000 school 





site and building bonds offered 


Feb. 3 — v.: 189, p..532 — were 
awarded to Braun, Monroe & Co., 
at a price of 100.12. 


' Milwaukee County (P. O. 
Milwaukee), Wis. 


Bond Sale — The $14,029,000 | 000 


bonds offered Feb. 2—v. 189, p. 
532—were awarded, as follows: 


Group I 

$5,931,000 metropolitan sewerage 
bonds to a syndicate headed 
by the Northern Trust Com- 
pany, of Chicago, and the 
First National City Bank, of 
New York City, as 2.90s, at 
a price of 100.17, a basis of 
about 2.87%. 


Group II 
2,000,000 Milwaukee County ex- 
pressway bonds to a syndicate 
headed by J. P. Morgan & Co., 
Inc., and Phelps, Fenn & Co., 
as 2.40s, at a price of 100.18, 
a basis of about 2.32%. 


Group Hil 
6,098,000 various purpose bonds 
to a syndicate headed by the 
First National Bank, of Chi- 
cago, as 2.70s, at a price of 
100.19, a basis of about 2.65%. 


Syndicate Members 


Other members of the Nerthern 
Trust Company, of Chicago, and 
the First National City Bank, of 
New York City, syndicate: Chase 
Manhattan Bank, of New York 
Harris Trust & Savings Bank, of 
Chicago, Bankers Trust Co., of 
New York, First Boston Corp., 
Chemical Corn Exchange Bank, of 
New York, Salomon Bros. & Hutz- 
ler, Kuhn, Loeb & Co., R. W. 
Pressprich & Co., White, Weld & 
Co., Wertheim & Co., Seattle- 
First National Bank, of Seattle, 
Marine Trust Co. of Western New 
York, Buffalo, Brown Bros. Har- 
riman & Co., Alex. Brown & Sons. 


Mercantile - Safe Deposit & 
Trust Co., of Baltimore, National 
State Bank of Newark, Andrews 
& Wells, Inc., City National Bank 
& Trust Co., of Chicago, Bacon, 
Whipple & Co., Marshall & Ilsley 
Bank, and Marine National Ex- 
change Bank, both of Milwaukee, 
Wm. E. Pollock & Co.,Inc.,Fahne- 
stock & Co., Auchincloss, Parker 
& Redpath, and Wood, Gundy & 
Co., Inc. 


Other members of the J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co., Inc., and Phelps, Fenn 
& Co., syndicate: Goldman, Sachs 
& Co., Shields & Co., Stone & 
Webster Securities Corp., Paine, 
Webber, Jackson & Curtis, Laden- 
burg, Thalmann & Co., Dean Wit- 
ter & Co., Schoellikopf, Hutton & 
Pomeroy, Inc., B. J. Van Ingen & 
Co., Clark, Dodge & Co., Braun, 
Bosworth & Co., Inc., Laidlaw & 
Co., Reynolds & Co., Dominick & 
Dominick, Bache & Co., Stroud & 
Co., Inc. 


Allen & Co., McCormick & Co., 
Butcher & Sherrerd, Folger, No- 
lan, Fleming-W. B. Hibbs & Co., 
Van Alstyne, Noel & Co., Stern, 
Lauer & Co., Rockland-Atlas Na- 
tional Bank, of Boston, Boland, 
Saffin & Co., Byrd Brothers, Cun- 
ningham, Schmertz & Co., Inc., 
and J. M. Dain & Co., Inc. 


Other members of the First Na- 
tional Bank, of Chicago, syndicate: 
Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc., 
Drexel & Co., Blyth & Co., Inc., 
Glore, Forgan & Co., Smith, Bar- 
ney & Co., Mercantile Trust Co. 
of St. Louis, A. G. Becker & Co., 
Inc., Lee Higginson Corp., L. F. 
Rothschild & Co., Robert W. 
Baird & Co., Inc., The Illinois 
Company, Roosevelt & Cross, 
Trust Co., of Georgia, Atlanta, 
The Milwaukee Co., R. H. Moul- 
ton & Co., Julien Collins & Co., 
Bacon, Stevenson & Co. 


Fitzpatrick, Sullivan & Co., 
Ernst & Co. J. A. Hogle & Co., 
Industrial National Bank, of Prov- 
idence, First National Bank, of 
Minneapolis, First National Bank, 
of St. Paul, Raffensperger, Hughes 
& Co., Inc., Malon S. Andrus, Inc., 
Burns, Corbett & Pickard, Ine., 
Farwell, Chapman & Co., Third 
National Bank in Nashville, Allan 
Blair & Co. and Loewi & Ca 


* Otenabee Township; Ontario 
Bond Sale—An issue of $100,- 
improvement bonds was sold 
to the Bankers Bond Corp., Lté., 
Dominion Bank, 
jointly, as 5%4s, at a price of 1, 
Due on Jan. 15 from 1960 to 1 
inclusive. Interest. J-J.. 


as. 
son, Hannaford, Ltd., 
97.62, a net interest cost of about 
5.70%, as follows: 
$109,000. 5s. Due on Feb. 1 from 
1960 to 1968 inclusive. 
143,500 514s. Due on Feb. 1, 1969. 


Dated Feb. 1, 1959. Interest F-A. 





Are you really too busy to 
have a health checkup once 
a year? Or do you put it off 
because you’re afraid your 
doctor might find some- 
thing wrong? 


if it’s cancer you’re worried 
about, remember that doo- 
tors are curing many more 
cancers than they could ten 
years ago. 800,000 Ameri- 
cans are alive today, cured 
of cancer... many of them 
because they had made a 
habit of having annual 
checkups no matter how 
well they felt... ali of 
them because they went 

to their doctors in timel 
Make annual checkups 

a habit... for life! 
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: {EDITORIAL 





he We See It. 


| There are substantial and influential groups in 
“this country who apparently cannot. feel com- 
' fortable or confident about the future so long as 
the expenditures of the Federal Government do 
_not exceed income. This reverence for an un- 
balanced budget is a tribute to the teachings of 
John Maynard Keynes (later Lord Keynes) and 
the preachings of Franklin Roosevelt and his 
brain trusts. There is much reason to suspect thai 
Lord Keynes would now regard much of the cur- 
rent programs as “modernism turned sour and 
silly.” What Franklin Roosevelt would think ef 
them would not be easy to guess. His actions and 
his policies were never easy to forecast. There is. 
however, no room for doubt that many if not 
most of those who are today proud to call him 
master see more virtue in unbalanced budgets 
than in any sort of pay-as-you-go program. 

With each boast from Moscow, there comes a 
new and more doleful wail that we shall never 
“catch up” with the Soviets and can never hope 
to. be as secure as we might be so long as we 
insist upon balancing the Federal budget. To 
hear a good many of these critics talk, one would 
suppose that there was some sort of magic in a 
fiseal deficit. The cry that we are not spending 
enough on defense is heard far more often than 
that we are not doing enough. When the repre- 
sentatives of each of the service arms say. as is 
quite usual, that whatever the others are getting, 
they are not getting as much money as they 
should have—well more grist is supplied to the 
critic’s mill. Unemployment apparently lingering 
somewhat longer than had been expected 
strangely adds to the need to spend more for this, 


Continued on page 28 
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CABLE: COBURNHAM 


UNDERWRITERS 


DEALERS 


BurRNHAM AND CoMPANY 
MEMBERS NEW YORK ANO AMERICAN STOCK CxXCHANGES 
15 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 
TELETYPE NY 1-2262 


Recession, Recovery and Our Fiscal Situation and 


‘Maximam Esonomic Growth 


By WILLIAM McCHESNEY MARTIN, JR.* 
_ Chairman, Federal Reserve System 


Country’s , mionetney head makes clear we must: (1) have 
budgetary surpluses and not deficits in prosperous times ; 
(2) cease using the banking “high road to monetary in- 
flation” ; and (3) end the cost-push price spiral, if we are 
to show the world that a free economy can outperform 
totalitarian economies in achieving real progress without 
inflation. Mr. Martin reviews Federal Reserve's efforts 
over the past 16-month period of recession and recovery ; 
denies that facing up to inflation means being blind to 
econemic guowfh; outlines bank’s role in aiding Treasury 
financing and dollar stability; anc warns that inflation- 
ary expectations deter savings and that currency debase- 
ment imperils our free institutions. 


When I testified before the Joint Economic Committee 
last year, on behalf of the Federal Reserve Board, eco- 
nomic activity in this country was 
receding. Contraction in output and 
employment was general. Unemploy- 
ment was rising at a disturbing pace. 
No one could be sure how far down- 
' ward adjustment would go, or how 
- long it would last. 

We pointed out then that, with the 
exception of the catastrophic recession 
of the Thirties, every moderate cy- 
clical decline since World War I had 
been checked in the course of a year. 
It was further emphasized that many 
forces were present in the economy 

. that were favorable to eventual re- 
covery. But at that time we did not 
know, nor did we then expect, the 
vigorous recovery would so soon 

be in full swing, and that contraction from 1957 

levels of activity would be shorter in duration than most 


Continued on page 34 


W. McC. Martin, Jr. 


*Statement by Mr. 


Martin before the Joint Economic Committee, 
Washington, D. C., 


Feb. 6, 1959. 


PICTURES IN THIS ISSUE — Candid photograps taken on the occasion of the 35th 
Annual Dinner of the BOSTON SEC’ RITIES 


appear in today’s PICTORIAL SECTION. 


TRADERS ASSOCIATION 


Its Impaet on the Economy 


By HON. ROBERT B. ANDERSON* 
Secretary of the Treasury 


Country’s fiscal chief explains why he is most concerned 

about the size of the recession-induced deficit and the 

attitude that we need not balance the budget. Denying 

that paying our way now is being negative, Mr. 

son narrows the country’s fiscal problem down 

fact that the association of deficits to inflation will 

people from saving and, also, that orderly finances i 

key to the free world’s strength. Turning to assumptions 

underlying the budget, the Treasury head expects: (1 

slightly less vigorous recovery than that of post-1954 

recession; and (2) $374 billion personal income and $47 

corporate profits in 1959. Says rejection of major tax 
cuts last Spring has been vindicated by events. 


I welcome the opportunity to discuss the government’s 
fiscal outlook and some of its implications for the 
nation’s economy. First, I should like 
to discuss the budget for the fiscal 
year 1960. We estimate total receipts 
of $77.1 billion. Of this total, $40.7 
billion is expected to come from in- 
dividual income taxes, and $21.4 bil- 
lion from corporation income taxes. 
The assumptions for the calendar 
year 1959 underlying these figures 
are $374 billion for personal income, 
and $47 billion for corporate profits. 

These income assumptions were 
arrived at after careful studies and 
consultations utilizing all data and 
judgment available both inside and 
outside the government. The in- 
creases they represent imply a con- 
tinued vigorous recovery, but at a 
slightly lesser rate than we experienced after the 1954 
recession. Somewhat larger revenue gains, too, were 


Continued on page 36 


Anderson before the Joint Economic Commit« 
. C., Feb. 5, 1959. 


Robert B. Anderson 


*Statement by ar 
tee, Washington, D 
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THE FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 
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Members New York Stock Exchange 
Associate Member American Stock Exchange 
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American Stock Exchange 
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To Dealers, Banks and Brokers 


CANADIAN 
SECURITIES 


Block Inquiries Invited 
CANADIAN DEPARTMENT 
Teletype NY 1-2270 


DIRECT WIRES TO MONTREAL AND TORONTO 


Goopsopy & Co. 
MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
115 BROADWAY 1 NORTH LA SALLE ST. 

NEW YORK CHICAGO 











The Canadian Bank of Commerce 


«Rights Expiring March 17, 1959) 


We offer to buy these rights at the 
current market. 


Direct private wires to Toronto, Montreal, 
Ottawa, Winnipeg, Calgary, Vancouver, 
Victoria and Halifax 


Domrnon SEcurITIES 


GrRPporRATION 


Associate Member of American Stock Exch. 
@ Exchange Place, New York 5, N. Y. 
Tel. WHitehall 4-8161 Tele. NY 1-702-3 


California 
Municipals 


Municipal Bond 
Department 
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For Banks, Brokers, Dealers only 


Try “HANSEATIC” 


When it’s important to you to 
reach a broad range of active 
markets in a hurry, you'll find 
our large and experienced 
trading department can be a 
big help. 


Our nationwide private wire 
system, combined with com- 
plete Over-the-Counter facili- 
ties, enables you to get the 
best possible coverage of the 
markets you want. 


New York Hanseatic 
Corporation 


Established 1920 
Associate Member 
American Stock Exchange 
20 Broadway, New York 5 
WoOrth 4-2300 Teletype NY 1-40 
BOSTON ¢« CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA e SAN FRANCISCO 
Private Wires to Principal Cities 
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The Security I Like Best 


A continuous forum in which, each week, a different group of experts 

im the investment and advisory field from all sections of the country 

participate and give their reasons for favoring a particular security. 
articles contained in this forum are not intended to be, nor 
discussed.) 


(he 
are they to be regarded, 


HUBERT F. ATWATER 


Wood, Walker & Company, 
New York City 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 


Hercules Galion Products Inc. 


This business which had its in- 
ception in 1905, adopted the pres- 
ent name of Hercules Galion Prod- 
ucts, Inc. in 1955 upon the merger 
of Hercules 
Steel Products 
Corporation 
and Central 
Ohio Steel 
Products Co. 
Both compa- 
nies had plants 
at Galion, O., 
near Cleve- 
land. On Oct. 
1, 1956, the 
Kingham 
Trailer Co. of 
Louisville, 
Kentucky 
was acquired 
and is oper- 
ated as a wholly-owned subsidiary. 

Hercules Galion makes many 
products for the road building in- 
dustry, including telescopic dump 
trucks, batch trucks, mobile con- 
rete mixers, a line of hoists and 
other heavy duty equipment as 
well as special vehicles for refuse 
removal, vans, steel and light- 
weight bodies and trailers. 


Other products are heat proof 
burial vaults finished in either 
porcelain or copper, and kitchen 
equipment for commercial instal- 
lations. 


In the field of contract work, 
Hercules machines and partially 
assembles the mechanism of one 
of the popular pin-spotter ma- 
chines. 

Hercules has 835,845 shares of 
common stock and two small pre- 
ferred stock issues, one of which 
is convertible and has a sinking 
fund. Debt consists of $2,000,000 
544% notes due 1972 held by an 
insurance company, and $640,000 
subordinated 5% notes issued in 
connection with the acquisition of 
the Kingham Trailer Co. 


Now, no one boasts that the 
heavy duty truck and trailer busi- 
ness was satisfactory in the period 
which the 1958 annual reports of 
major companies refer to as the 
“late business recession.” Hercu- 
les Galion suffered with the rest 
of the industry, but closed its fis- 


Hubert F. Arwate: 


cal year on Sept. 30, 1958 with a. 


net profit after taxes of $108,000. 


This is not a good showing when 
compared with the previous year’s 
net of $741,000, but the financial 
position of the company is strong 
and the market for its products 
has improved. 


The period of unsettlement in 
the heavy industry field embraces 
almost all of the 12 months of 
Hercules Galion’s fiscal year 1958. 
Since the first of October the de- 
mand for its products has in- 
creased and the first fiscal quarter 
should show a considerable im- 
provement over the previous year. 


I find attraction in Hercules 
Galion stock because of the evi- 
dent opportunity for improvement 
in earnings. Furthermore, the 
stock strikes a popular note. The 
price $5, the dividend 5 cents quar- 
terly since 1953. The stock is listed 
on the American Stock Exchange. 





as an offer to sell the securities di 


ALAN C. POOLE 
Research Analyst 

Hemphill, Noyes & Co., N. Y. City 
Ranco Incorporated 

Growth with a 5% yield is a 
rare commodity these days and 
yet one may find this combination 
in the common stock of “Ranco” 
Incorporated 
listed on the 
New York 
Stock Ex- 
change, selling 
around 24, 
and paying a 
$1.20 dividend 
to vield 5%. 
Possible rea- 
son why this 
stock sells so 
low is that it 
may not be 
fully seasoned 
as it has only 
been in public 
hands since 
1955. Yet all the ingredients of 
an interesting growth situation 
exist. Taking statistics dating 
back to 1948 we find an unbroken 
earnings ' and dividend record. 
More interesting is the fact that 


in the ten year period 1948-57 
sales increased 210% and net in- 
come after taxes increased 251%. 
Peak sales in 1957 were slightly 
under the $30 million mark so 
there is still plenty of room for 
growth. 

“Ranco” felt the effects of the 
recent recession, For the fiscal 
year ended Sept. 30, 1958, sales 
dropped 124%% and net income 
after taxes 36%. Nevertheless the 
$1.74 per share earned amply 
covered the $1.20 annual dividend 
and this now appears to be in no 
jeopardy as there is every evi- 
dence of improved operations. In 
fact, judging from the company’s 
record of approximately a 50% 
payout of earnings, a dividend 
increase could be only a couple 
of years away. 

Finances are sound, with cash 
and equivalent in excess of cur- 
rent liabilities and current assets 
twice current liabilities and long- 
term outstanding. 

What is likely to make “Ranco” 
grow in the future is what made 
it grow in the past—a participa- 
tion in the expanding field of 
temperature controls. Much of 
“Ranco’s” business depends on the 
automotive and air conditioning 
industries and these should fare 
well in 1959. Furthermore the 
company is conducting an active 
research program for new prod- 
ucts. Temperature controls are 
certainly likely to have. wider 
uses in the future. Diversification 
through the acquisition of Wilco- 
lator Co., a manufacturer of gas 
and electric oven controls, will 
broaden “Ranco’s” operations and 
could add $5,000,000 to their an- 
nual sales. If this new acquisition 
returns as great a percentage net 
income on sales as present opera- 
tions, per share earnings for 
“Ranco” would be increased even 
after allowing for deletion of the 
common stock outstanding needed 
to make the acquisition. 

Finally “Ranco’s” international 
operations could play an impor- 
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This Week’s 
Forum Participants and 
Their Selections 





Hercules Galion Products, Inc. — 
Hubert F: Atwater, of Wood, 
Walker & Co., New York City. 
(Page 2) 

Ranco Incorporated — Alan C. 
Poole, Research Analyst, Hemp- 
hill, Noyes & Co., New York 
City. (Page 2) 





tant part in the company’s earn- 
ings and growth. The refrigera- 
tion industry is growing rapidly 
in Europe. “Ranco” has subsidi- 
aries in Scotland and Italy. Its 
associate, Australian Controls Ltd. 
(40% owned) is also showing re- 
markable progress. 

In 1959 “Ranco’s” earnings 
should exceed the $2 per share 
level. A stock selling at less than 
12 times potential earnings with 
a 5% yield offers an unusually 
good value for an equity of a 
company with truly great growth 
potential. The common stock of 
“Ranco” looks like one of the best 
opportunities for capital apprecia- 
tion in 1959. 


| - ‘Alabama & 
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JAPANESE 
STOCKS 


For current information 
Call or write 


Yamaichi 
Securities Company 


of New York, Inc. 
Aftiliate of 
Yamaichi Securities Ce., Ltd. 
Tokyo, Japan 


Brokers & Investment Bankers 
111 Broadway, N.Y. 6 COrtiandt 71-5680 















COMING 
EVENTS 


In Investment Field 








Feb. 17, 1959 (New York City) 
Association of Customers’ Bro- 


kers 20th anniversary dinner — 


meeting at the Hotel Delmonico. 


Feb, 19, 1959 (Chicago, Il.) 
Bond Club of Chicago 48th an- 
nual meeting and dinner at the 
University Club. 

Feb. 24, 1959 (Detroit, Mich.) 
Bond Club of Detroit 43rd an- 
nual dinner at the Detroit Boat 
Club. 


Feb. 26, 1959 (Philadelphia, Pa.) 
Investment Traders Association 
of Philadelphia-Security Trad- 
ers Association of New York 
annual Bowling Match. 

Feb. 27, 1959 (Philadelphia, Pa.) 
Investment Traders Association 
of Philadelphia 35th annual 
midwinter dinner in the Grand 
Ballroom of the Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel, preceded by a 
member-guest luncheon at 12 
o’clock). 


Mar. 22-27, 1959 (Philadelphia, 
Pa.) 
Seventh annual session Insti- 
tute of Investment Banking. 


April 1-3, 1959 (San Antonio,Tex.) 
Texas Group of Investmen! 
Bankers Association of Amer 
ica annual meeting at the Hilto: 
Hotel. 


April 3, 1959 (New York City) 
New York Security Dealers As- 
sociation 33rd annual dinner 
at the Waldorf-Astoria. 


Apr. 10, 1959 (Toronte, Canada) 
Toronto Bond Traders Associa- 
tion annual dinner at the King 
Edward Hotel. 


April 29-30-May 1, 1959 (St. 
Louis, Mo.) 
St. Louis Municipal Dealers 


Group annual spring party at 
the Sunset Country Club. 


June 18, 1959 (Minneapolis-St. 
Paul, Minn.) 

Twin Cities Bond Club 38th 
annual picnic and outing at 
White Bear Yacht Club, White 
Bear Lake, Minn. (preceded by 
a cocktail party June 17 at the 
Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis). 


Nov. 2-5, 1959 (Boca Raton, Fu 
National Security Traders Ass 
ciation Annual Convention * 
the Boca Raton Club. 


Advertising is one of 


the most useful tools in 
securing new customers. 
So it’s smart to place 


your advertisement in 


THE COMMERCIAL AND 
FINANCIAL CHRONICLE 


25 Park Place, New York 7 
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Common Stocks and Inflation — 


By MARTIN E. ROONEY 





Assistant Professor of Finance, North Texas State College: 
Registered Investment Adviser 

Professor Rooney maintains inflation fears, rather than profits 

or amount of investible funds, constitute most important factor 


motivating . 


common stock buying at “heretofore 


present 
outlandish” prices. Points out some factors undermining func- 
alee has ceennetcaneanaass eminence, 


hedge. Rejects widespread 


assumption of an indefinitely con- 


tinuing moderate inflation. Foresees following long-term course 
‘of events, if government fails to take definitive corrective meas-. 
sures: (1) in 1959-1965 excess productive capacity and com- 


petition checking 


inflation, but with excess demand building 


ap; (2) from 1965-1975, inflation becoming rampant, with 


“explosive” government deficits, prices, 
public’s fear of property confiscation; and (3) finally 1975- 


of and 


1985, repudiation of government debt and obligations, with. 
oncoming of totelitarian regime, end crushing of labor unions. 


Between June and the end of could 


December, 1958, all stocks listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange 
rose in market value from $225 
billion to an 
estimated $269 
billion, an in- 
crease of $44 
billion, an 
amount equal 
to two and 
three - quar- 
ters times the 
estimated 
total cor- 
porate profits 


What caused 
this truly 


Martin E. Rooney 


increase? 
Several 
reasons -have been given. Corpo- 
rate profits were excellent for 
1955 and 1956, averaging $23 


_ billion. In 1957 they declined to 


$21.8 billion. During the last 
quarter of 1957 and the first 


_ quarter of 1958 profits were fall- 


ing sharply (about one-third) 
under the levels of a year earlier. 


“In the late spring of 1958 a busi- 


ness .recovery set in, and profits 
are believed to have improved 
sufficierttly to bring the 1958 


' figure to $16 billion—and maybe 


more. For 1959 and especially the 
early 1960s a great boom shouid 
set-in and profits ought to reach 
record levels. This reason we call 
the “profits argument.” This 
writer does not consider this 
reason to have been the primary 


- fuel behind the rise in prices. 


Another cause is frequently 
given. Both the public and insti- 
tutions ‘have a greater amount to 


‘invest; and what is possibly of 


more significance, each is show- 
ing a marked disposition to invest 
a higher percentage in common 
stocks and less in bonds and mort- 
gages. Little weight will be given 
to this explanation, for the writer 
believes it has only minor signifi- 
cance except as it demonstrates a 
tangible result of the last reason, 
how to be given. 


The Most Important Factor 


Fears of inflation are so great 
that investors feel driven to seek 
protection by buying common 
stocks at prices that. heretofore 
would have seemed outlandish. 
This reason, regarded as most im- 
portant, is referred to as _ the 
“flight from the dollar.” What else 





explain present public 
willingness to value stocks on the 


New York Stock Exchange at. 


roughly $269 billion as against $69 
billion 10 years ago? Profits for 
both years will probably be about 
the same, and profit recovery for 
1959 is not likely to exceed (or 
even equal) the 40% increase in 
profits of 1950 over 1949. 

Let us now examine the position 
taken by those who believe infla- 
tion will not be checked and that 
common stocks are going to sell 


- for even much higher prices. 


The Case for Buying Stocks 


“Asa Hedge Against More Inflation 


The case for. more inflation is 
so powerful as to be almost com- 
pletely irrefutable. Since (1824 — 
the dollar has lost 80% of its 
purchasing power and, since the 
beginning of the New Deal, 55%. 
Nearly all the Western World is 
suffering from inflation; and in 


INDEX 


Brazil, Argentina and Chile infla- ~ ~ 


tion is apparently out of control. 


At home, voters seem to be 
crying for more and more hand- 
outs and to be taking an indif- 
ferent attitude concerhing the 
consequences. Per capita national 


debt which stood-.at $156 in» 1932 ~- 
is 10 times. that amount today. In . 


addition, the total of consumer, 
housing, corporate, municipal and 
state debt probably exceeds $500 
billion. 


Necessary defense expenditures 
constitute a growing — financial 
burden and many say there is no 
way to cut back on vast sums 
spent on farm and veteran assist- 
ance. Old age benefits have be- 
come a political football; 
what may be worse, our. foreign 
aid program apparently requires a 
never-ending stream of_ billions. 
People have begun to feel that 
even if we did sacrifice at home 
and save a billion or two, the 
government would simply turn 
around and pour the savings, into 
some foreign aid program. So why 
attempt to economize? 


A government policy of cheatirig 
savers through inflation in order 
to maintain easy money has all 
but destroyed a public market for 
bonds, at a time when the na- 
tional debt proves difficult to 
manage and billions upon billions 
are financed in short-term ma- 
turities bécause the government 
just won’t or can’t pay the price 
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Observations... 
By A. WILFRED MAY 





BULL MARKET GADGETS 


“Hidden Earnings’”—Again 
The currently increasing prac- 
tice of misusing the concept of 
corporate “cash flow”—that is, a 
company’s net profits plus the 
: amounts 
charged for 
depreciation, 
depletion, or 
amortization 
of capital as- 
sets—should 
be realisti- 
cally ap- 
praised. Not 
as a mere 
technical ac- 
counting con- 
cept, but as a 
matter of 
common 
sense,does 
provision for 
the replacement of wearing-out 
capital assets constitute an in- 
escapable cost of production. The 
proclivity instead to transfer such 
charges. to earnings, and include 
them:as a basis in price-earnings 
ratio calculations, is just another 
means of rationalizing the pres- 
ently existing low earnings yields 
(under 5%) and dividend yields 
(averaging 342%) -highlighting the 
current inflated market levels. 
Ferreting out these items as a 
tappable’ source of additional 
earnings. is our present bull mar- 
ket’s counterpart of the gay 1920’s 
foible of defending the fantasti- 
cally high price earnings multi- 
pliers of that speculative era by 
allegations about mysterious “hid- 
den .earnings’”. (when, actually, 
they were overstated more often 
than understated). 


The “cash flow-ists” contend 
that the provisions for deprecia- 
tion reserves have become large 
and since the line of demarcation 
between such growing reserves 
and real earnings is inexact, the 
charges for depreciation of capital 
assets and the earnings may as 
well be lumped together in a 
single profit figure. But this ar- 
gument (1) contradicts the wide- 
spread conviction that deprecia- 
tion charges permitted by the 
Revenue Department are gen- 
erally inadequate, particularly if 
we are in a secular trend of higher 
replacement costs, and (2) in as- 
suming that depreciation reserves 
are over-adequate, is directly in- 
consistent with the inflation-ex- 
pectation which is so strongly 
stressed by the same bullish indi- 
viduals in justifying the elevated 
level of stock prices. Under pro- 
gressive inflation, current provi- 
sions for replacement costs would 
be insufficient, not excessive — 
thus emphatically leaving nothing 
in the form of unstated income. 





“A. Wilfred May 


Perhaps the most curious feature 
of the cash-flow doctrine is the 
frequency with which it is found 
in close association with the em- 
phasis on growth, which custom- 
arily involves a greater outflow 
of capital than the inflow from 
depreciation. 

Cash flow is of course worthy 
of scrutiny and recognition—par- 
ticularly in cases of extraordi- 
narily large depreciation charges, 
as in the oil industry and depre- 
ciation acceleration under now- 
ending certificates of neces- 
sity; in affording flexibility for 
corporate borrowing over the 
short term; and as an indicator of 
the trend of the company’s finan- 
cial strength. It is likewise true 
that the cash flow can be regarded 
as a short-term backing for divi- 
dends. Corporations in 1958 paid 
out only 31% of cash earnings. 
(As estimated by Standard & 
Poor’s.) 

But it should be realized that, 
barring company liquidation, the 
depreciation reserve must be used 
for replacements sooner or later, 
and hence should not be previous- 
ly side tracked in any manner. To 
enlarge the true earnings figure 
by such a device constitutes an- 
other speculation-serving bull 
market gadget. 

As a matter of fact, even in 
terms of cash flow are stocks now 
high related to the equivalently 
caleulated price-earnings ratios 
during previous bull markets. As 
thus estimated for the current 
1959 period, today’s market valua- 
tion of the Dow Jones Industrial 
Average is higher than any other 
peak market period, excepting on- 
ly 1929, since the 20’s. 


More Splitomania Items 


Pre-Split Fever:— 

In the case of two recently 
“split” open-end mutual funds, 
sales of the funds’ shares in- 
creased materially between the 
time of announcement and the 
effective date. The shares of funds, 
as in the case of the general run 
of companies, understandably of- 
fer attraction to the public when di- 
vided into units of reduced size. 
But since the value of the fund’s 
shares are mechanically and ex- 
actly tied to the clearly stated 
value of the underlying assets at 
all times, investor attempt to an- 
ticipate extra gain by reason of a 
coming split, seems quite illogical. 
However, reflecting the prevalent 
undiscriminating speculative in- 
terest in the split, the usual rate 
of. one fund’s share sales and 
stockholder increase actually 
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quadrupled in the interval pre- 
ceding its splitting time. 
“Candidate” Behavior:— 

“Once burned, no longer shy, 
the Lukens Steel Company was 
ready with a quick comment yes- 
terday, one day after its stock had 
soared more than $9 a share in 
one trading session on the New 
York Stock Exchange. Stewart 
Huston, Vice-President and Sec- 
retary, said, ‘““Lukens Steel Com- 
pany is contemplating no stock 
split nor is Lukens contemplating 
any consolidation or merger with 
any other company! Both a stock 
split and a merger had been ru- 
mored in Wall Street recently... . 
Yesterday, Lukens shares dropped 
sharply after Mr. Huston’s state- 
ment, to close at 8034, down 434 
for the day but still well above 
Monday’s close of 76%2.”—From 
the New York Times, Feb. 5, 1959. 


Perhaps the most plausible ar- 
gument in defense of splitting 
lies in the assumption that a pre- 
split high price causes inability or 
unwillingness to pay the market 
price on the part of would-be 
purchasers. But this is belied in 
practice by the high price earnings 
ratios, absolutely and relatively, 
pertaining to the “split candi- 
dates.” In fact, these higher 
priced issues have often actually 
been selling at 30 to 50 times 
earnings—as a result of pyramid- 
ing attending split expectations as 
well as quality. 


CCNY Evening Courses 
In Inv. Principles 


Two 12-week evening courses 
in the principles of investment 
fer families with moderate in- 
comes will be offered this Spring 
by the Extension Division of the 
City College School of General 
Studies. 

The courses, including ele- 
mentary and advanced classes, are 
entitled “Investment Guide for 
Moderate Incomes.” Lectures and 
discussions will deal with the 
benefits and dangers of investing 
in stock, commodity, real estate 
and insurance markets. Invest- 
ment portfolios will be outlined, 
analyzed and organized. 

The elementary course begins 
Wednesday, March 4. The ad- 
vanced class. starts Tuesday, 
March 3. Registration is now open 
in branches of the New York 
Public Library in the Bronx, 
Manhattan and Staten Island. 
Course descriptions and instruc- 
tions for enrolling by mail can be 
obtained by writing or calling the 
Extension Division, City College 
School of General Studies, New 
York 31, WAdsworth 6-5409. 


G. A. Saxton Wire to 
Crowell, Weedon Co. 


G. A. Saxton & Co., Inc., 52 
Wall Street, New York City, an- 
nounce the installation of a direct 
wire to Crowell, Weedon & Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif., members of 
the Pacific Coast Stock Exchange. 


Annett & Company 
In New Quarters 


TORONTO, Canada—Annett & 
Company Limited and Annett & 
Co., announce the removal of their 
offices to 220 Bay Street. Their 
ee number is Empire 


Three Join Nikko-Kasai 
(Special to Tue Frnancrat CHRONICLE) 
SAN FRANCISCO, Calif.—Goro 
Endo, Sam Sato and Kiyoshi 
Tanaka have joined the staff of 
Nikko-Kasai Securities Company, 
2165 California Street. . 


With Albert Maguire 

(Special to Tue Prvancrat Curonicie) 
SANTA MARIA, Calif. — Emil 
Such has become affiliated with 
Albert L. Maguire, 301 South Lin- 
coln Street. 
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( The 
State of Trade 


and Industry 
‘e i aoe y 


A striking feature of the current phase of the recovery is the 
virtually unanimous feeling among businessmen and economists 
that 1959 will be a prosperous year, says the Federal’ Reserve 
Bank of Chicago in its monthly review, “Business Conditions.” 

The current “bullish” outlook for 1959 is so widespread, says 
the Bank, that dissidents are pointing to this very exuberance as 
a danger which could lead to a “flash flood” of boom -and bust. 

Whether or not the current optimism will-endanger the re- 
covery can only be answered in retrospect, but it is obvieus that 
an exhilarating business atmosphere can produce overconfidence, 
with unfortunate consequences. 


However, the extremes of optimism are ‘usually most dan- 
gerous after a recovery has been under way for some time, and 
this upturn has been in progress only 10 months. At this-stage of 
a recovery, expectations of improvement may help to produce 
the desired result. ; . 

In the present heady atmosphere of rising sales and general 
confidence, spending commitments of many kinds are more likely 
to be made. Plans for modernization or expansion are more likely 
to receive consideration. Apprehension over the risk of carrying 
a larger inventory is likely to give way to a greater concern over 
possible lost profits if stocks prove inadequate. Prospects of 
higher incomes spur consumer spending, and state and local 
governments are freer to tackle new projects as funds seem more 
readily available and needs become more apparent. 

Of course, notes the Bank, there are exceptions to the opti- 
mistic views of the majority. They are found in industries, firms 
and communities which have not responded proportionately to 
the general business improvement. But recent reports from most 
business sectors back up the popular outlook of confidence. 


In November, the book value of total business inventories 
rose for the first time in more than a year, and this build-up is 
expected to continue for some time to come, 

Retail sales in December rose 4% above record levels of a 
year ago, and the Midwest participated fully in this late -revival. 
The strong showing, says the Bank, virtually washed away the 
“first quarter blues” noted in some recent years when lagging 
business activity tempered enthusiasm for the spring and summer 
months. 

New car sales rose sharply at the end of 1958, and deliveries 
through the first 20 days of January indicate that ‘the month 
will show a substantial improvement over a year ago. This recent 
pickup in sales together with prospects for higher personal income 
have caused the industry to raise its sights on prospective output 
for 1959. Projections for the first quarter call for about a third 
more assemblies than in the same 1957 period. 

Unemployment remains a nagging problem. The rise in 
employment was slowed in late 1958, but this was due in part to 
strikes and severe weather. And, the Bank adds, a further sub- 
stantial rise in general activity can hardly fail to boost employ- 
ment and reduce unemployment. 


Unemployment Figures Rise 600,000 to 4,724,000 


Yesterday the Commerce & Labor Departments reported an 
increase in unemployment figures to 4,724,000 persons in January, 
a seasonal rise of 600,000 or only half as great as the January 1958 
figures when the recession was spreading. This January's jobless 
record was the highest for that month since the end of Werld War 
II. President Eisenhower at his news conference on ¥eb. 10 
asserted that “I don’t for one minute accept that as a satisfactory 
level of unemployment,” and added “I believe thoroughly ‘that we 
are going to have a pick-up as the year goes on.” 


Bank Clearings 8.5% Above Year Ago 


Bank clearings in the week ended Feb. 7 will show an in- 
crease compared with a year ago. Preliminary figures compiled 
by the “Chronicle,” based upon telegraphic advices from the chief 
cities of the country, indicate that for the week, clearings for all 
cities of the United States for which it is possible to obtain weekly 
clearings will be 8.5% above those of the corresponding week 
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. The Commercial and Financial Chronicle 


Petroleum in General and | 
Sinclair in Particular 


By DR. IRA U. COBLEIGH 
Enterprise Economist 


Containing some notes on the improving conditions in the 
oil industry, and some reasons why Sinclair may merit special 
attention at this time. 


While i958 is being entered in 
the record books. as a recession 
year, it wasn’t too tough on the 
oil companies. Total demand for 
petroleum 
products de- 
clined only 
1% below 1957. 
But there was 
a Substantial 
squeezein 
profitability 
due mainly to 
heavy over- 
capacity in all 
departments 
built up as a 
consequence 
of the Suez 
crisis. This 
over-ca pacity 
was reflected 
in more competitive selling, re- 
sulting in lowered prices for most 
refined products; and lead to 
sharp reduction in domestic allow- 
able. production in Texas and 
Oklahoma, and programs for 
quantity limitations on imported 
crudes. And net earnings of the 
oil industry were 24% below 1957. 
Throughout this adjustment, do- 
mestic crude prices, which had 
been increased 30c a barrel early 
in 1957, were pretty well main- 
tained, however. 

All of which is now history; 
but what about this year? First 
the weather: This has been an ex-- 
ceedingly cold winter and unusu- 
ally heavy demands for heating 
oils in January and February have 
sharply reduced inventories, and 
firmed price structures. Refinery 
runs now enlarging the supply of 
heating oils automatically add to 
the supply of gasoline. What then 
about the consumption of gasoline 
in 1959? Passenger cars use 
roughly two-thirds of our gas; and 
commercial vehicles most of the 
rest, with pleasure power boats a 
rapidly rising market. Passenger 
car requirements are expected to 
improve this year. First, 1,500,000 
more cars are expected to be 
delivered than in 1958; and all 
cars, the new as well as the old, 
should be driven more as our per 
capita income reaches an all-time 
high, leisure time increases, and 
a net work of recently constructed 
super-highways lures millions of 
trip-takers. (A minor debit in 
this projection is the lowered gas 
consumption of the smaller do- 
mestic and imported models.) 


Finally, the somewhat cyclicai 
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demand for heavy oils used in 
electric power generating plants, 
steel, cement and other heavy in- 
dustry mills, should be strong this 
year animated by the high level 
of general business activity in 


zi prospect. 


So. we may conclude that 1959 
will be a substantially better oil 
year, with total demand rising in 
the order of 4% over 1958; a less 
burdensome inventory situation; 
firmer and, in many instances, 
rising product prices; better profit 
margins with total net earnings 
for the industry rising by perhaps 
15% to 20% over the 1957 totals. 
Such a conjecture, while not reek- 
ing with optimism, does suggest 
some consideration of leading in- 
tegrated oil company equities, and 
causes us to select one such, to 
wit, Sinclair Oil Corporation com- 
mon, as possessing considerable 
investment merit at current mar- 
ket levels. 


Sinclair is an ebimedinity well 
integrated company. It has seven 
refineries in the United States. 
with a combined capacity of 453,- 
000 barrels daily; 1,600 bulk dis- 
tributing stations and a retail 
distribution chain of 32,000 service 
stations of which 14,000 are either 
owned outright or leased, and the 
balance operated by independent 
dealers. Sinclair benefits from 
low transportation costs starting 
with pipelines delivering crude to 
the refineries, and a substantial 
net work of pipelines carrying the 
refined products to centers of dis- 
tribution. All this, plus an exten- 
sive tanker fleet. Since 1949 some 
$640 million have been spent on 
these transport elements, financed 
for the most part, out of retained 
earnings. 


Sinclair has buiit up its business 
from the refining end, and ranks 
presently eighth among domestic 
oil companies in total refinery 
capacity. Because it has been a 
refiner on balance, Sinclair has 
been striving for some years to 
bolster its own crude oil produc- 
tion both at home and abroad. Its 
production during 1957 equalled 
but 34% of domestic refinery runs. 
A much higher production ratio 
has been sought; and the most im- 
portant gain along that line has 
been achieved by Venezuelan Pe- 
troleum Co. (96% owned) which 
has averaged over 53,000 barrels a 
day in production in 1958, against 
25,000 daily barrels in 1957. Be- 
tween import restrictions on Ven- 
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produced crude; and th 


ezuelan oil, and reductions of do- 
mestic allowables, however, not 
too much progress was possible in 
bolstering crude sufficiency posi- 
tion in 1958. This year should be 
better, both because of continued 
use in Venezuela (Barinas Tract) 
production, and a long-term con- 
tract recently concluded with 
British Petroleum. for delivery of 
low-price Middle Eastern crude. 
The agreement with British Pete 
also includes formation of two 
new companies, jointly owned 
with British Pete. . The. first is a 
marketing company for foreign- 
e second 
primarily a South American ex- 
ploration enterprise. 


In addition to about 650,000 net 
producing acres ~ in Canada and 
the United States, Sinclair held 
about 9.6 million non-producing 
acres. Further, Sinclair - owns 
30.5% of Richfield Oil Co., with 
rising production and interesting 
discoveries in Kern County, Calif., 
and on the Kenai Peninsula in 
Alaska. (Sinclair stockholdings of 
Richfield have a present market 
value of -around $120 million.) 
Sinclair also owns 29% of the 
outstanding shares of Texas Pa- 
cific Coal & Oil Co. and sought 
merger of this company by offer- 
ing 1,776,498 shares of Sinclair 
for the 2,753,573 remaining shares 
of Texas Pacific Coal & Oil (a 1 
for 1.55 ratio). This offer of share 
exchange was not voted on by 
Texas stockholders, and expired 
Jan. 28, 1959. 


For the first nine months of 
1958 per share net of Sinclair was 
$2.31 against $4.11 for the same 
period in 1957. For the full year 
1958 earnings of about $3.70 a 
share seem probable—quite a bit 
below the $5.18 earned in 1957, but 
still coverage for the present $3 
dividend. Since 1949, the cash divi- 
dend has risen, with four separate 
increases, from $2 to $3; and divi- 
dends have been continuously 
paid since 1933. 


Capitalization consists of $370 
million in long-term debt, the 
most attractive issue being $167,- 
194,500 of 4%%s due 1986, con- 
vertible into common at $65 per 
share through Dec. 1. 1961 and 
at a higher price thereafter. This 
issue at 115 yields 3.8% currently, 
and with the common at 67 will 
follow the stock with considerable 
fidelity. As a matter of fact many 
stock buyers teday seem to prefer 
entry into an attractive equity via 
the convertible bond, providing 
they do not have to pay too dearly 
for their dual or straddle position. 
For such persons, Sinclair 4%¢s 
represent an interesting vehicle. 
The lowest price in 1958 was 
106144, and the bond could sell at 
155 if the common sold at 100. 


And, of course, the convertible has 


a collateral value highly respected 
by lending agencies. 


The 15,315,730 common shares - 


of Sinclair are listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange and trade 
under the symbol “L.” 1958 price 
range was between 46% and 65%. 
Basis for considering “L” at to- 
day’s prices is that the company 
is emerging from its poorest earn- 
ing year in a decade (1958). It is 
in strong cash position, and with 
a revolving. bank credit of $150 
million. requires apparently no 
further financing for some time 
to come. -Cash-: flow for 1958 
should be around $10 a share, and 
considerable higher this year. 
Except: as noted in respect to 
crude supply, the company: is well 
balanced with ‘retail outlets in 42 
states. The new arrangement with 
British . Petroleum: piaces Sinclair 
in touch with. a fabulous store of 
low cost Middle Eastern crude on 
which fat refining profits may be 
gleaned if and when import re- 
strictions on foreign crude may 


become less onerous. Natural gas 
reserves were estimated: 2% years. 
ago at over 242 million MCF; and » 


they are no doubt much larger 
today. 


Sinclair entered the elite group 
of companies which gross over $1 
billion dollars a year, in 1954. It 
is an impressive and well man- 
aged organization and the common 
stock has grown in stature and 
attained a quality rating within 
the past decade. Assuming sub- 
stantially more favorable operat- 
ing results this year, Sinclair 
could comfortably earn between 
$4.25 and $4.60. This might not 
result in a dividend increase in 
the next 12 months, but would 
pave the way for one in 1960; and 
Sinclair is getting into a price 
range where stock splits are high 
fashion. Projecting a 1959 net of 
$4.50 per share, “L” sells today at 
15 times earnings. This is not an 
extravagant ratio for a stock of 
this quality and with sucha fav- 
orable long-term potential. 
Whether by the tankfull. or in 
100 share lots, Sinclair is a desir- 
able possession. 


Three With Suburban Secs. 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
CLEVELAND, Ohio—Frank 
Gurkles, Eugene J. Kozell and 
Lawrence E. Batchlar are now 
with Suburban Securities Co., 732 
East 200th Street. 


Two With Commonwealth 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
COLUMBUS, Ohio—Thomas O. 
Conger and Karl M. Grau are 
now with Commonwealth Securi- 
ties Corporation, 30 East Town St. 












Committee 
No. 9 of the - 
National As-- = 
sociation of= 

Securities < 

Dealers. He * 
succeeds Wal : 


ter J. Carey, .. 
Treasure ae * 
Cunningham, 
Gunn v&- 
Carey, Inc. 2 
Cleveland. 
District No. | 
9 comprises 
the States of 
Ohio and 
Kentucky. 
The Association recently reclassi- 
fied its districts. Until the charige, 
Ohio and a part of Kentueky were 
District No. 10. 

Mr. Lorenz has been associated 
with the securities business for 
47 years. He started with the bond 
department of The Ohio National) 
Bank of Columbus and was 
elected a Vice-President in 1922 
at the age of 28. In 1926 he became 
a general partner of Stevenson, 
Vercoe, Fuller & Lorenz, and in 
1942 formed his‘own firm... 

Joseph J. Van Heyde, with: the 
NASD office in Columbus, is Sec- 
retary of District Committee 
No. 10. 


I. L. Brooks & Go. 
Expands Organization 


SAN FRANCISCO, Calif. — 

Pacific Coast Stock Exchange ane 
of I. L. Brooks Securities Co., for- 
merly a partnership, has incor- 
porated as I. L. Brooks & Co., 
Incorporated and has moved to 
larger quarters at 333 Pine Street, 
San Francisco. The firm is seek- 
ing representation throughout 
Northern California for its Mu- 
nicipalt Bond’ and Mutual Fund 
divisions. 

President I. L.: Brooks also an- 
nounced that Joseph C. Eldridge 
has joined the firm as Vice-Presi- 
dent and Treasurer. Mr..Eldridge 
has been active in the securities 
business for several years and is 
an instructor in investments at 
Golden Gate College. ° 


Joins L. A. Caunter 


(Special to Tur PrvancraL CuRronicre) 
CLEVELAND, Ohio — William 
R. Cohen hag joined the staff of 
L. A. Caunter & Co., Park Bldg. 


Aabuas : 
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The Outlook for Business 
And the “Fabulous Sixties’’ 


By WAYNE L. McMILLEN* 
Associate Economist, Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


Bank economist envisions a peak year for 1959, with GNP 
possibly exceeding $70 billion, and a half trillion economy in 
1960. In outlining what will be necessary to improve our efforts 
toward stable growth, Mr. McMillen recommends better capital 
plant, equipment and inventory business planning; notes that 
Government, too, has been guilty of erratic purchases; praises 
stabilizing influence of consumer spending but observes, how- 
ever, that sizable shift from durable goods to services and non- 
durable goods has aggravated economic maladjustments; and 
deplores our lack of will power in coming to grips with infla- 
tion. He discusses how we can build a solid bridge to the 
“Fabulous Sixties,” and issues the reminder that it will not be 
utopia but hopes we will achieve “frequent oscillations” rather 
than “periodic recessions.” 


This year the economic forecasts 
are almost unanimous as to the 
cirection of the overall economy. 
There are the usual shades of 
pinion as to 
the magnitude 
of the move- 
rent. For the 
first time in 
several years 
we hear no 
voices pre- 
dicting immi- 
nent calamity 
azlithough a 
few are con- 
cerned about 
the stock mar- 
ket. 

I shall en- 
deavor not to 
dispense with 
a tedious rep- 
etition of many figures and other 
“boiler plate” about the outlook. 
Perhaps we can do three things: 
(a) review some of the economic 
phenomena of the postwar period; 
(b) in view of relative agreement 
of forecasts devote somewhat less 
t'me to 1959, and (c) venture into 
1960 and beyond, outlining what 
will be necessary to improve our 
efforts toward stable growth. 


The Three Postwar Recessions 

All three of the postwar reces- 
sions have been mild ones, even 
nough some individual industries 
were hard hit. Because they were 
a:1 mild, and because government 
ud consumer action seemed so 
right on each occasion, many have 
come to believe we have mastered 
‘he art of managing the business 
ycles. The same thing could hap- 
ven to us that usually happens 
fo those who think they have 
.eally mastered any art. 

Since the war, the country has 
Leen in a dynamic period of 
.rowth due to recovery from the 
zreat depression and the war. This 
\\@s accompanied by large popula- 
tien increases. In such a situation 
a recession may resemble an in- 
crruption of growth more than 
a major setback in the economy. 
They were less serious than they 
might have been and we seemed 
© handle them properly. 

The “automatic stabilizers” were 
powerful aids and in recent years 
me monetary policy of the Fed- 
«ral Reserve Board has been par- 
ticularly astute. In the two earlier 
recessions timely tax reductions 
were major factors in recovery, 
yet in 1958 in a different situation, 
he Administration properly re- 
s sted tax reduction and was sus- 
‘a'ned by statesman-like support 
of the opposition party leaders. 

Yet we must not forget that in 
both the 1949 and 1954 recessions 
the tax reductions came more as 
political accidents than as delib- 
crate economic measures. In 1948 
a Republican Congress approach- 
imz election day, but unaware of 
approaching recession, enacted a 
tax reduction over the strenuous 
ebjections of a democratic presi- 


= "Am address by Mr. McMillen before 
the t Outlook Meeting, - 
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dent. In fact, he had asked for 
a tax increase. Both sides were 
surprised to find the tax measure 
so beautifully timed. 

Much of the tax reduction in 
1954 was due to the ending of the 
Korean War, the expiration of the 


| excess profits tax, and reduction 


in some other wartime taxes. 


Y However, some of the other re- 


ductions were meant as a first 
step toward a still needed tax re- 


* form. 


This is not to belittle our great 
progress in managing our eco- 
nomic affairs, but is only to point 
out that a significant part of our 
success has been due to good luck. 

The 1949 recession was brought 
about principally by a decline in 
business purchases through liqui- 
dation of inventories, and the 1954 
recession by a drastic reduction 
in Federal Government expendi- 
tures. The 1958 decline was 
brought about by a decline in 
business purchases of both inven- 
tory and capital products. In large 
part it was a durable goods and 
mining recession. Nondurable in- 
ventories in the aggregate were 
not far out of line. Retail inven- 
tories, excent for a very few prod- 
ucts were in relatively good shape 
when the recession began. 

However, in each case consumer 
purchases held firm. In none of 
the postwar recessions did con- 
sumer spending, even at the low- 
est point, decline more than 1%. 
Of course there were shifts from 
durable goods to nondurables and 
services and this caused hardships 
for several industries. 


In the recent recession unem- 
ployment was considerable but 
social security payments main- 
tained personal income which ac- 
counted for the high level of con- 
sumer spending. 


The inference by this discussion 
is that the next big step in the 
promotion of stability could come 
about by businessmen doing a 
more careful job of inventory 
control and more careful planning 
of capital expenditures. Many can 
make a contribution toward this 
objective, not only for their own 
companies but in a small way for 
the general welfare. 


Different Industrial Cyclical Peaks 


The most recent cycle had an 
interesting aspect. In the boom 
that preceded the decline one 
should not be surprised that dif- 
ferent major industries would 
reach their peaks at different 
times. But this time one major 
industry after another was reach- 
ing its peak over a longer period 
of three years. The first industry 
reached its peak in December, 
1954 just after recovery from the 
previous recession had _ started. 
The last peak came in December, 
1957 long after the general decline 
had started. In previous recessions 
the peaks were spread over 12 to 
16 month periods compared to the 
36 months this time. 

Almost all major _ industries 
reached their lows in two months 
— March and April 1958. It is 
more usual for such lows to 


stretch out over a period of from 
8 to 12 months. This probably ac- 
counted for the relatively greater 
depth of this recession as well as 
the quick turn toward recovery 
rather than the more_ usual 
tendency to drag on bottom. for 
awhile. 

There has been a_ growing 
tendency for inflation to carry 
right through a recession which is 
usually considered as a defla- 
tionary period. At the trough: in 
1949 consumer prices had declined 
2%. At the trough in 1954 they 
had actually inereased 0.7% from 
the start of the recession. In the 
1958 trough there had been~an 
increase of 2.3%. 

Recent increases in productivity 
have’ caused an interruption to 
the persistent price increases, 


Inflation 


Our failure to come to grips 
with the inflation threat is due 
not so much to a lack of knowl- 
edge as to a lack of willpower. 
Like sin, we are all against infla- 
tion—as far as the other fellow is 
concerned. It is not an immediate 
threat for the months ahead. The 
longer term threat, however, will 
diminish when and only when we 
destroy the pleasant delusion that 
in the long run we as a nation 
can take more from the economy 
than we put into it. It’s almost 
that simple. We often hear that 
“mild” inflation is not so bad and 
may be helpful in aiding growth. 
Even “mild” inflation is immoral, 
it leads to inefficiency, and it is 
dangerous. It is immoral because 
it robs from big segments of our 
population for the selfish benefit 
of others. It leads to ineffieieney 
when we easily cover cost in- 
creases with increases in prices. 
This also leads to weak resistance 
to unjustified wage increases. It 
is dangerous because when it is 
persistent and most people believe 
it will continue, then at some 
point in the process they begin to 
act on that belief. All begin ito 
buy at once thus bidding up prices 
till “mild” inflation becomes 
gelloping inflation with disastrous 
results. 

We should not let the current 
relative stability of prices obscure 
the fact that this remains the 
biggest single domestic threat to 
long-term economic growth. We 
have three choices: 


(1) (a) Continue with wage in- 
creases which outstrip in- 
creases in productivity. 
Validate these wages with 
corresponding . increases 
in the money supply. This 
is conducive to full em- 
ployment until grave 
maladjustments occur 
such as pricing ourselves 
out of the international 
market, the markets of 
fixed salary groups, pen- 
sioners, etc. If this policy 
continues indefinitely 
then comes the crash and 
mass unemployment. 
Continue such unjustified 
wage increases but 

limit the supply of money 
so that businessmen cain 
no longer raise prices and 
pass the wage increase on 
to the consumer. Losses 
imposed in this manner 
would also cause substan- 
tial unemployment. 
Confine wage increases 
within the limits of aver- 
age increases in produc- 
tivity and 

Expand the money supply 
just sufficiently to permit 
reasonable growth under 
relatively stable prices. 


Obviously the last alternative is 
the only acceptable one, but it 
does not appear likely that it will 
be our choice within the very near 
future — at least until we've 
wavered a few more years be- 
tween the first two alternatives. 


In order for such a policy to be 
successful both businessmen and 
labor must concede that this pol- 
icy is the most hopeful approach 
to reasonably full employment 


(b) 


(2) (a) 
(b) 


(3) (a) 


(b) 
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over the long-term. The first two 
alternatives. can lead only to 
periods of super-full employment 
followed by periods of unemploy- 
ment. Not only labor but all seg- 
ments of the economy will benefit 
by a wiser choice of policy. 


The Outlook for 1959 


The recovery. in 1958 started 
prompily enough and was of such 
Magnitude that the average Gross 
National Product for the year is 
estimated at about the same level 
as that for the. year 1957. 

’ What can we expect for 1959? 

Even with moderately bad luck, 
the. general economic level should 
be the highest in our history. Each 
quarter should exceed the pre- 
ceding’ one except possibly for 
the third one in which I am afraid 
that we’d better allow for a steel 
strike. But this strike should 
make for a vigorous fourth quar- 
ter. With a good automobile year, 
our Gross National Product should 
average $470 billion or more as 
compared with an estimated $439 
billion in 1958. 

The consumer, Federal, state 
and local governments, and busi- 
ness will all spend more. Plant 
and equipment expenditures 
should: total $32 or $33 billion as 
against the $30 billion of 1958. 
The estimated $6 billion inventory 
liquidation of 1958 should turn to 
a $2 billion or more accumulation, 
thus providing an $8 _ billion 
stimulus to the economy. 

Consumer credit may well ex- 
pand $2 billion or more. Unem- 
ployment figures will be worri- 
some until late in the year. Near 
the end of the year Housing and 
Agriculture which were major 
actors in the recovery will cease 
to be the dynamic factors in the 
expansion which they have been 
recently. 

Corporate profits may well be 
the highest in history. I think 
we'll get some _ surprises next 
Spring when we see the profits 
for the last quarter of 1958. 
Everyone expects improvement, 
but I believe that the leap in 
profits for those months will be 
dramatic, and such improvement 
will carry over into 1959. 


1969 and Beyond 


The economy should be in a 
healthy state as it enters 1960. 
Reasonably full employment, only 
slight increases in prices, and 
growing investment by business 
are the prospect. If businessmen 
make major mistakes it is more 
likely they will do so in 1960 than 
in 1959. 

Will businessmen early in 1960 
be alert to watch inventories to 
prevent the possible excesses for 
1961? Will they attempt to ex- 
pand their facilities too rapidly? 
Will they become complacent 
about costs and nullify the effi- 
ciencies they so laboriously in- 
stituted in 1958? 

If they handle these 1960 prob- 
lems wisely the period beyond 
1960 can be stable and excellent. 
If not, 1961 or-1962 may see busi- 
ness again slashing its purchases 
and’ we'll have. another typical 
postwar recession. 

I know from personal experi- 
ence that it is much more difficult 
to do careful planning than it is 
to talk about it. However, most of 
us can take advantage of ex- 
perience and improve our per- 
formance if the proper objective 
is constantly before us. 

It seems to me that early 1960 
is the time when the critical busi- 
ness decisions will be made. These 
decisions will determine the eco- 
nomic climate in 1961 and/or 1962. 
Our postwar experience indicates 
that modern recessions are caused 
more through erratic purchases 
by business (capital equipment 
and inventory) and Gevernment 
than by the consumer. True the 
censumer aggravates the. situation 
by switching his purchases from 
durables to nondurables and serv- 
ices during a recession. 

Thus businessmen have a heavy 
responsibility not only to their 
own businesses but also to the 





general welfare. Perhaps some 
study now can be helpful in mak- 
ing those 1960 decisions. For in- 
stance a consideration of events 
of 1956 can aid in improving 
forthcoming. decisions. 


Inventories 


Permit me to illustrate the point 
with an example. In one of the 
durable goods industries new or- 
ders of the manufacturers during 
the last half of 1955 were exceed- 


ingly high due to the business - 


recovery. During early 1956 it was 
widely expected that there might 
be a stee] strike in July, and that 
steel prices would likely increase. 
It was common knowledge gained 
through exchange of information 
among businesmen early in 1956 
that there was considerable hedg- 
ing against that possibility. Even 
though the actual extent of hedg- 
ing was unknown, it was known 
to be substantial. The reasonable 
conclusion would have been that 
if the boomlike rise in final sales 
were going to continue for an 
extended period, seasonally ad- 


justed new orders for the first six - 


months would have been inereas- 
ing substantially—tfirst because of 
impending sales increases and 
also because of the hedging in an- 
ticipation of the steel strike. 

Actually new orders were not 
increasing and in view of the 
known facts this should have been 
the first signal for caution and 
careful inventory planning. Per- 
haps some people in the industry 
noted this caution signal, but in 
view of the prevailing psychology 
and not being completely con- 
vineced, they merely 
their shoulders. But, throughout 
the first half of 1956 seasonally 
adjusted inventories in the in- 
dustry continued to. climb, indi- 
cating a production rate consider- 
ably higher than sales. This might 
well have been a second signal- 
for caution. 

The steel strike did occur in. 
July, 1956. Because extra orders 
had been placed in anticipation 
of the strike it would be reason- 


able to expect that new orders... 


would decline in July. That did 


shrugged « ° 


» Sed 


happen. But one should also have... 


expected in the vigorous general. 
pickup in the final quarter of 


1956, that new orders weuld have. . 


increased. There was no such in- 
crease in the fourth quarter. Total 
new orders for the last half of 
1956 were 5% less than during 
the first half. This should have 
been a third. signal for cautiqn. 


Sales (seasonally adjusted) lev~ 


elled of but production continued» 


throughout the year at a level 
higher: than sales. Naturally in- 
ventories continued to rise until 
at the end of 1956 they were 12% 


above those at the beginning of’: 


the year. This was the fourth sig- 
nal for caution. 


Sales held up through 1957, but 
they were still below output for 
the year. Production was cut in 
late Spring but was increased 
again in the fall through Novem- 
ber so inventories climbed 3% 
more in 1957. 


In November of 1957 it was 
finally concluded that there was 
an inventory problem, and in De- 
cember production was slashed. 
From November, 1957, through 
April, 1958, production was cut 
by nearly 30%. While final re- 
tail sales of the industry decreased 
some in 1958 they held up re- 
markably well, so the drastic slash 
in output was almost entirely due 
to the inventory problem. This 
story multiplied by repetition in 
hundreds of companies is in large 
part the story of the 1958 reces- 
sion. 

Slightly different decisions in 
1956 would have changed the 
complexion of the 1958 economic 
picture. Better inventory man- 


agement might have prevented 
the recession: In this example, if 
production had been cut 3% in 
1956 and held at that level (rather 
than the higher level) the drastie 
cut in 1958 would not have been 
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necessary. Of course, hindsight is 
20-20, but it does: seem that there t 
were at least four warning signals 
in 1956. A similar situation could 
develop in 1960, 


_ Capital Expenditures 
We shall not. take the time to 
explore in. detail the. steps leading 
to .a .slash.. in. _ spending... 
However, it seems.to me .that.we . 
_ have _a. similar, situation. Here 
again most of the difficulty arose 
in “durable manufacturing and 
mining. figst ahbe) -planning, ‘of 
course, is longer-term planning. 
Frequently we build.a plant and 
equip it this year. We start pro- 
duction the second year. Startup 
including hiring, training, 
working the “‘bugs” out of the 
equipment, and bringing it into 
full production may consume most 
of the second year. Much of the 
capital investment in 1956 was in 
preparation for consumer or final 
sales in 1958 and beyond. 
Recovery from the 1954 reces- 
sion started in September of that 
year. The historical pattern of 
récovery is one of rapid increase 
in activity for the first few 
months — perhaps for a year or 
so. This is followed by a very 
gradual rise for a while. There 
is then a levelling off which might 
continue for some time until mal- 


bridge to what some have called. 
the fabulous “ ’60s.” 
By 1980 the population may in- 


crease by 75 to 8&5 million people,. 

or, He should be doing well by the 
~. middle “’60s” by which time .20 

The number of. those under 17 
and .those over ‘65 will .inerease 
almost’ twice ‘as fast as ‘those; 22. 
to 64 from whom comes the labor . 


the equivalent of five. Canadas, or 
five New York States. 


force, . This . underlines. the im- 
portance‘ of the “fight. against in- 


flation: Fora shortage .of labor - 
infla- “vated” the maladjustments by 
tion. But there: will be" periods‘ in” Shifting a significant amount of 
this span of years when the num-, 


ber of people between 24 and. 35— 


is a powerful force toward 


years of age will increase more 
rapidly than ‘the general popula- 
tion. Youhg ‘people (may find 
things difficult. for a few years 
during the late “’60s.” There will 


be alternating ease'‘and tightening. 


of inflationary pressures. 
With 80 million people to eat 
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up our. surplus’ farm crops ‘there 
should not be a “farm problem,” 


.and things should get much better 


for the farmer long before then. 


million ve will be added. 


~ In Cenelysion 
(1).Erratic purchases of busi- 
ness and. government have been 
the. causes of modern recessions. 
(2) The consumer has aggra- 


his*purchases from durable goods 
to services and nondurable goods. 
But on the whole he has been the 
most stabilizing element. 

(3). Even mild inflation is im- 
moral, inefficient, and dangerous. 
We must concede that we can’t 
take more from the economy than 
we put into it. 


- (4) The year 1959 will in most 


’ 


crea), 


respects. be.the. bant-te tuhsbeeesld. Sku ieaeiaaene _of 


with employment worrisome dur- 


ing the early months and with in-. 
flation a threat to follow (in 1960).— 


With Gross National Preduct 
possibly exceeding $470,000 bil- 
lion in 1959 it may well hit a half 
trillion in 1960. 

(5) Businessmen bear a heavy 
responsibility to the general wel- 
fare by better management of in- 


ventories and better planning of 
capital spending. 


(6) One may conclude that the 


mistakes of businessmen in 1956 
were important factors in bring- 
ing on the recession of 1958. The 
mistakes of 1960 may develop into 
the next recession. 

(7) With better business plan- 
ning in 1960 we may be able to 
build a solid bridge to the period 
1963-1970, which some have called 


the “Fabulous Sixties.” There will 


tomers for business, 


in the “farm problem,” and © 
— see the end of it 
1 


(9) By 1980 we shail hiveeddnd! ‘ 


the equivalent of Japan, or five 
Canadas, or five New York States: 
to our ‘population. 3 


(10) It will not be utopia. There 
will be many discomforts and @ 
few recessions. Let us work 
toward a situation where we can 
call them: “Frequent Oscillations* 
rather than “Periodic Recessions.” 


With J. Clayton Flax 

(Special to Taz Financia CHRONICLE) 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass. — Louis 
B. Meadows is now with J. Clay- 
ton Flax & Co., 1562 Main Street. 
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adjustments: occur in inventories - 


or in other: segments of the econ- 
omy. Of course, things cannot 
always be this neat but if one has 
to project the future at anytime 
in making decisions, the most 
josival guess is that such a pat- 
ern may occur. 

' At the beginning of 1956 there 
had been an uninterrupted and 
rapid rise for 16 months. The best 
assumption at that time’ should 
have been that while a rise might 
centinue it would be much more 
gradual. The gradual rise would 
be foHowed by a levelling off in 
the economy. 

Yet in 1956 increase in capital 
spending was one of the greatest 
on record. Most plants to be built 
that year would not be produc- 
ing until 1957, and many would 
net come into full production until 
1958.. One can hardly escape the 
conclusion that a great portion of 
the plant and equipment expendi- 
tures in 1956 were made on the 
assumption that a rapidly rising 
production would be _ required 
throughout 1957 and_ possibly 
1958. Had that happened it would 


have.been most unusual, Hence, 
the mammoth increase in 1956 
seemed too big. 

Of course, one must make 


proper allowance for the fact that 
much of the expenditure was for 
improvement in efficiency rather 
than increase in capacity. 

While one cannot be too dog- 
matic it seems that with more 
modest capital spending in 1956, 
the situation would not have 
called for the drastic decline ex- 
perienced in 1958. 

Such postmortems are of little 
use except for knowledge gained 
which helps us in future decisions. 
In ‘late 1959 and early 1960 we 
may be at about a similar stage 
of recovery as we were in 1956. 
With some caution in 1960 we may 
be able to make 1961 and 1962 
look a lot better. 

We can scarcely hope to elimi- 
nate business fluctuations. But 
with careful business planning we 
can work toward a goal of “fre- 
quent oscillations” rather than 
rugged cycles. 


Plenty of Customers 


The dominant and well adver- 
tised fact about the “ ’60s” is that 
we will have another explosion in 
population. The babies of the 
240s” will have babies of their 
own. They also will establish 
new homes. This does not guar- 
antee prosperity but it will be a 
basic ingredient that with proper 
domestic and international condi- 
tions can lead to unprecedented 
growth in business volume. 


With good management. the 
years 1960-63 can stand as a solid 


Dated: ‘February 1, 


or at the-option of the holder, at the fiscal agency of the State-of Washington in New York City. Coupon 


$25,000,000 


State of Washington - 
4%, 3 % and.3.20% General Obligation Institutional Building Bonds 


Due February 1, 1960-79, incl. 


Principal and semi-annual interest (February 1 and August 1) payable at the office of the State Treasurer in Olympia, Washington, 


1959 


February 11, 1959 


nds in 


denomination of $1, 000, registerable as to principal only or as to both principal and interest. 





Legal Investment for Savings Banks and Trust Funds in New York and 
for Savings Banks in Connecticut and Massachusetts 





AMOUNTS, COUPON RATES, MATURITIES* AND YIELDS OR PRICES 





(Accrued interest to be added) 











Amount Rate Due Yield Amount Rate Due or Price Amount Rate Due or Price 
$ 860,000 4% 1960 1.80% $1,115,000 3% 1967 2.80% ~ $1,390,000 3% 1973 3.10% 
895,000 4 1961 2.05 1,155,000 3 1968 2.90 1,440,000 3 1974 3.15 
930,000 4 1962 2.25 1,200,000 3 1969 2.95 1,495,000 3° 1975 3.15 
965,000 4 1963 2.40 1,245,000 3 1970@100 1,555,000 3.20 1976 @100 
1,000,000 4. 1964 2.50 1,290,000 3 1971 3.05% 1,610,000 3.20 1977 @100 
1,035,000 4 1965 2.60 1,340,000 3 1972 3.10 1,670,000 3.20 1978 3.25% 
1,075,000 4 1966 2.70 1,735,000 3.20 1979 3.25 


*The right is reserved to redeem any or all of the bonds then outstanding, in inverse order of number, 
at par and accrued interest on February 1, 1969, or any subsequent semi-annual interest paying date. 








The above Bonds are offered when, as and if issued and received by us, and subject to prior sale and approval of legality by 


Messrs. Preston, Thorgrimson & Horowitz and by Messrs. Houghton, Cluck, Coughlin & Henry, 





Attorneys, Seattle, Wash, 


The Chase Manhattan Bank 4. PF Morgan & Co. Blyth & Co., Inc. The First Boston Corporation 
Harriman Ripley & Co. Sealab: Barney & Co. The Northern Trust Company 
Seattle-First National Bank Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. Wertheim & Co. _Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co. 
A.C. Allyn and Company Alex. Brown & Sons’ F.S. Moseley &Co. Schoellkopf, Hutton & Pomeroy, Inc. 
B. J. Vai dna & Co. Inc. Bache & Co. City National Bank & Trust Co. Clark, Dodge & Co. 
Francis 1. duPont & Co. Fidelity Union Trust Company Fitzpatrick, Sullivan & Co. Ira Haupt & Co. 
Hirsch & Co. J. A.Hogle &Co. W. E. Hutton &Co. Laurence M. Marks &Co. W. H. Morton & Co. 
Wm. E. Pollock & Ce., Inc. Swiss American Corporation Spencer Trask & Co. Trust Comnsitiad tial . 
Bramhall & Stein Harkness & Hill The Illinois Company Northwestern National Bank ?? 
Ryan, Sutherland’ & Co. ’ Seie Brothers & Co. > ite & Co., Inc. Wood, Gundy & Co., Inc. 
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Dealer-Broker Investment 
Recommendations & Literature 


It is understood that the firms mentioned will be pleased 
to send interested parties the following literature: 





Atemic Letter No. 45—Commenting on effects of AEC grants 
to colleges and universities, on radiation instrument industry, 
and discusses Salem Brosius, Inc.—Atomic Development Se- 
ge ge Co., Inc., 1033 Thirtieth Street, N. W., Washington 
7, D. . 


Breakdown of Government Bond Portfolios of 13 New York 
City Banks—Bulletin—Laird, Bissell & Meeds, 120 Broad- 
way, New York 5, N. Y. 


Burnham View — Monthly Investment letter — Burnham and 
Company, 15 Broad Street, New York 5, N. Y. Also avail- 
able is current Foreign Letter. 

Canadian Mining Stocks—Booklet—Draper Dobie and Com- 
pany Ltd., 25 Adelaide Street, West, Toronto, Canada. 


Canadian Pre Budget Monetary and Fiscal Outlook—Review— 
ms M. Saunders Limited, Victory Building, Toronto 1, Ont., 
anada. 


Japan — Economic survey — Chemical Corn Exchange Bank, 
International Division, 165 Broadway, New York 15, N. Y. 
Japanese Oil Industry—Discussion with particular reference to 
Mitsubishi Oil Co., Showa Oil Co. and Maruzen Oil Co, 
Nomura Securities Co., Ltd., 61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 

Japanese Stocks—Current Information——Yamaichi Securities 
Company of New York, Inc., 111 Broadway, New York 7, 
New York. 

New York City Bank Stocks—Year-end comparison and anal- 
ysis of 13 New York City bank stocks—Laird, Bissell & 
Meeds, 120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 

Over-the-Counter Index—Folder showing an up-to-date com- 
parison between the listed industrial stocks used in the Dow- 
Jones Averages and the 35 over-the-counter industrial stocks 
used in the National Quotation Bureau Averages, both as to 
yield and market performance over a 20-year period — 
—— Bureau, Inc., 46 Front Street, New York 

, . . 

Real Estate Bond and Stock Averages—Comparative figures— 
ah ( ypeea & Co., Incorporated, 150 Broadway, New York 

Refractories — Review with particular reference to General 
Refractories Company and A. P. Green Fire Brick Company 
—The Milwaukee Company, 207 East Michigan Street, Mil- 


waukee 2, Wis. 
Rubber— : R. Williston & Beane, 115 Broadway, New 
York 6; N. Y. 
Industry — Review with particular reference to Brown 


Shoe-Cempany and: International Shee Company—H. Hentz 


& Co., 72 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. Also available are 
memoranda on Beaunit Mills and Dlinois: Central Railroad, . 


and a report: on Singer Manufacturing Company. 

Technical Trends in the Market—Analysis—Sutro Bros, & Co., 
625 .Madison: Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 

U. 8S. Banks and Trust Companies — Comparative figures — 
A. M. Kidder & Co., Inc., 1 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

es e »® 

ACF Industries, Inc.—Memorandum—tT. L. Watson & Co., 25 
Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 

Air Express International Corp. —Brochure—TFroster, Singer & 
Co., 74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 

American Broadcasting Paramount—Analysis—Cohen, Simon- 
son & Co., 25 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 

American Title & Insurance Co. — Memorandum — Weil & Co., 
734 Fifteenth Street, N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 

Arden Farms Co _—Memorandum—Bateman, Eichler & Co., 453 
South Spring Street, Los Angeles 13, Calif, 

Armstrong Cork Co —Data—Herbert E. Stern & Co., 52 Wall 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. Also in the same circular are 
data on Union Oil of California. 

Bell & Gossett Company—Analysis—Blair & Co. Incorporated, 
105 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, IIl. 




















For financial institutions only— 


Going to Press— A Brochure On: 


Air-Express:International Corp. 


The largest forwarder, clearance broker and. con- 
solidator of international cargo with a network 
of 278 offices and agents throughout the world. 





Troster, Singer & Co. 


Members New York Security Dealers Association 


74 Trinity Place, New York: 6, N. Y. 
: HAnover 2-2100 Teletype NY 1-376; 377; 378 








The Commercial and Financial Chronicle . . 


Beneficial Finance Co.—Analysis—Reynolds & Co., 120 Broad- 
way, New York 5, N. Y. Also available is a survey of Oil 
Stocks, and a report on Union Tank Car. 


Botany Mills, Inc. 


—Analysis—Woolrych, Currier & Carlsen, 210 


West Seventh Street, Los Angeles 14, Calif. 

Burroughs Corporation — Analysis — Edwards & Hanly, 100 
North Franklin Street, Hempstead, N. Y. 

Chicago Rock Island & Pacifie—Memorandum—Hirsch & Co., 
25 Broad Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Columbian Carbon Company — Analysis — Schweickart & Co., 
29 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 

Cook Electric Co. Memorandum—Blunt Ellis & Simmons, 208 
South La Salle Street, Chicago 4, 111. 
E. L du Pont de Nemours & Company—Review—Shearson, 
Hammill & Co., 14 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. In the 
same bulletin are analyses of Blaw-Knex and U. S. Rubber 
Company. Also available is a report on General Develop- 


ment Corporation. 


Gould National Batteries, Inc—Survey—Abraham & Co., 120 
Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. Also in the same circular is 
a survey of Hussmann Refrigerator Company and U. 8S. 


Rubber. 


Houston Corp.—Memorandum—Woodcock, Hess, Moyer & Co., 
123 South Broad Street, Philadelphia 9, Pa. 


Ingersoll Rand—Data—Dreyfus and Co., 


50 Broadway, New 


York 4, N. Y. Also in the same issue are data on Gardner 
Denver and Chicago Pneumatic Tool. 

Interstate Securities Co—™Memorandum—A. C. Allyn & Co., 
122 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 

Loew’s Inc. —Analysis—Herzfeld & Stern, 30 Broad Street, 


New York 4, N. Y. 


Midwestern Instruments—Review—Ira Haupt & Co., 111 Broad- 
way, New York 6, N. Y. Also available is a report on Cessna 


Aircraft Co. 


National Acme—Analysis—du Pont, Homsey & Company, 31 


Milk Street, Boston 9, Mass. 


Also in the same circular are 


brief analyses of Union Bag-Camp Paper and Seattle First 


National Bank. 


National Sugar Refining Company — Annual report — National 
Sugar Refining Company, 100 Wall Street, New York 5, 


New York. 


A. G. Nielsen Co.—Analysis—Alfred L. Vanden Broeck & Co., 
55 Liberty Street, New York 5, N. Y. Also in the same cir- 
cular are analyses of Miles Laboratories, Stone & Webster 

Co., and Celotex Corporation. 

Pennsalt Chemical Corporation—Analysis—Mitchell, Hutchins 
& Co., 1 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Plough, Ineorporated — Report — Hayden, Stone & Co., 25 
Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 

Radio Corporation of America — Analysis — Laird, Bissell & 
Meeds, 120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 

Rayonier, Inc.-Data—Oppenheimer, Neu & Co.,; 120 Broad- 
way, New York 5, N. Y. Also in the same bulletin are data 
on American Machine & Foundry Co. 

Sealed Power Corporation—Analysis—A. G. Becker & Co, In- 

.,....corporated, 60. Broadway, New York.4,-N.--Y:; 
Signal Oil & Gas Co.—Analysis—Dean Witter & Co., 45: Mont- 
’ .. gomery. Street, San Francisco 6, Calif. 
“Skelly Oil—Bulletin—Bache & Co., 36 Wall Street, New York 


5, N.Y. 


West Canadian Oil & Gas Limited—Bulletin—De Witt Conklin 


Organization, 120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 





Coast Exch. Member. 


The election of Francis D. 
Frost, Jr., general partner of 
Hemphill, Noyes & Co., to mem- 
bership in the Pacific Coast Stock 
Exchange through the purchase of 
a membership in the Los Angeles 
Division, has been announced by 
William H. Jones, Division Chair- 
man, 


Mr. Frost has been active in the 
securities business since 1919. He 
has been associated as general 
partner with various firms in Los 
Angeles and became a general 
partner of Hemphill, Noyes & Co., 
in charge of the Los Angeles of- 
fice in 1952. The principal office 
of his firm is in New York City, 
with branch offices in numerous 
other states and holds member- 
ships in the New York, American, 
Boston and Midwest Stock Ex- 
changes and the Chicago Board of 
Trade. 


Two With Irving Lundborg 


(Special to Tur Prvanciat CHRONICLE) 


REDWOOD CITY, Calif.—Don- 
ald W. Kirk and Charles A. 
Leonard are now with Irving 
Lundborg & Co., 710 Winslow St. 


Now With Reynolds & Co. 


(Special to Tue Financia, CHRONICLE) 


SAN FRANCISCO, Calif.—Gro- 
ver G. Jones has become affiliated 
with Reynolds & Co., 425 Mont- 
gomery Street. He was previously 
with First California Company. 


Sutro Co. Adds 


(Special to Tue Frvanciat Curownicir) 


SAN FRANCISCO,. Calif— 
Everett L. Price has been added 
to the staff of Sutro & Co., 460 
Montgomery Street, members of 
the New York and Pacific Coast 
Stock Exchanges. 


“FOR SALE” 


122-Bound Volumes of the 
COMMERCIAL & FINANCIAL CHRONICLE 
From 
Jan. 1, 1929-Dec. 31, 1957 


Available immediately in N. Y. C. 


Write or Phone — REctor 2-9570 
Edwin L. Beck, c/o yaaa 25 Park PL, N. Y.7 





. Thursday, February 12, 1959 


CHICAGO, Ill.—James M. Howe, 
partner, Farwell, Chapman & Co., 
Chicago, was elected Chairman 





James M. Howe T. Gordon Kelly 


of District Committee No. 8 of the 
National Association of Securities 
Dealers, the largest crganization 
of securities brokers and dealers 
in the country. The district com- 
prises of States of Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota 
and Wisconsin. 

T. Gordon Kelly, Vice-President 
of Collett & Co. Inc. was named 
Vice-Chairman. 

John F. Brady, with the NASD 
office in Chicago, is Secretary of 
District Committee No. 8, 


Swaney, Vachon, V.-Ps. 
Of Keystone Company 


BOSTON, Mass.—Two senior 
Regional Representatives, John 
Swaney of Boston and Louis A. 
Vachon of Los Angeles, have been 
elected Vice-Presidents by The 


Keystone. Company of Boston, it . 


was announced by. S. L. Sholley, 


President of the 27-year-old in-.| 


vestment .company. organization: 
-Mr. -Swaney - has. been. Key- 


-stone’ S -Tepresentative. in New - 


England and ‘New York State for 


the past-eight years, following 14. 
years as an underwriter and dis- — 


tributer in the mutual fund field. 
Mr. Vachon.has been with Key- 
stone for 14 years, first in- Boston 
and Philadelphia and then for the 


last seven as the company’s rep- | 


resentative on the Pacific Coast. 


Edw. Amazeen Y.-P. of 
William Street Sales 


Edward S. Amazeen has been 
elected Vice-President of William 
Street Sales, Inc., it was an- 
nounced by Dorsey Richardson, 
President of the company, na- 
tional underwriter for The One 
William Street Fund, Inc., and 
Scudder Fund of Canada Ltd. 

Mr. Amazeen will be active in 
sales and sales service adminis- 
tration in the company’s main 
office in New York, 1 William 
Street. He will also be regional 
representative in its New England 
territory covering the six New 
England states and Upper New 
York State with offices at 79 Milk 
Street in Boston. 

Mr. Amazeen has long been ac- 
tive in investment banking cir- 
cles and was most recently Vice- 
President and manager of the 
investment trust department of 


Coffin _and- Burr, Incorporated, 


investment bankers. He is a mém- 
ber and former chairman of the 
Investment Companies Committee 
of the Investment Bankers Asso- 
ciation of America and has held 
several important committee posts 
in both the National Association 
of Securities Dealers, Inc., and 
the National Association of In- 
vestment Companies. 


Dean Witter Adds to Staff 


(Special to Tue Frnanciat CHRONICLE) 


LOS ANGELES, Calif.—Robert 
A. Brown, Alton R. Cary, Jack G. 
Goss, William T. Howard, Donald 
E. McKee and Elmer F. Wirth 
have been added to the staff of 
Dean Witter & Co., 632 South 
Spring Street. 
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What Should Be Considered 







In Reading GNP Projections 


By DR. ORVILLE J, HALL 


College of Business Administration 
University of Arkansas 


of the rise of output in the United States. 


As recovery continues and busi- 
ness resumes a- more “normal” 
rate of production, record bhiglis 
are being projected for this coun- 
try’s Gross 
National 
Product. The 
importance of 
the level at- 
tained by the 
nation’s total 
output of 
goods and 
services lies, 
particularly, 
in its inter- 
pretation in 
terms of its 
per capita re- 
lationship. For 
example, an 
increase in 
GNP with a still greater increase 
in population would result in less 
GNP per capita. Also, record highs 
of GNP may be explained in part 
by inflation — with more dollars 
being required to purchase the 
same goods and services. 


This article points out a method 
of evaluating changes in GNP, 
and does not seek to predict 
such changes. 


The post-World War II trend in 
value of GNP per capita has been 
upward both in dollars in pur- 
chasing power of each successive 
year and in dollars of constant 
purchasing power. The GNP pe: 
capita in United States in 1955 
was $2,370, the next year it was 
$2,466, and in 1957 it was $2,537. 
Since this discussion centers on a 
method of analysis (rather than in 
explanation of the value of data 
used) the dollar amount of GNP 
per capita used to illustrate this 
method is of less importance than 
if an attempt was being made to 
project the GNP for a particular 
year. For this reason, an arbitrary 
GNP per capita value of $2,500 
is used. 

An increase in GNP to a record 
high could result solely from an 
increase in population, even as- 
suming an unchanged, or even a 
lower, GNP per capita, and thus 
population changes must be con- 
sidered in any worthwhile analysis. 

We may be either generous or 
conservative in forecasting popu- 
lation changes. The U. S. Bureau 
of the Census’ most conservative 
forecast for 1960 predicts a popu- 
lation of 1794 million, and its 
most liberal forecast is one of 
181.2 million. Similar low and 
high estimates for 1970 are 202.5 
and 219.5 million, respectively. 
The mid-points between these 
projections are 180.3 million for 
1960 and 211.0 million for 1970, 
indicating an increase for the 
decade of 30.7 million or an aver- 
age of 3.07 million increase per 
year. On the basis of these pro- 
jections, a population of approxi- 
mately 205 million is forecast fo: 
1968. Our per capita GNP of $2,- 
500 discussed above, applied to 
our projected population figure of 
205 million forecasts a GNP in 
1968 of $512.5 billion. 


The most conservative popula- 
tion estimates of the Census for 
1970—some 202.5 million of per- 
sons—by like analysis predicts a 
GNP of $506.25 billion for that 
year. The Bureau’s most liberal! 
estimate of 219.5 million for 1970 





Prof. Orville J. Hall 


indicates a GNP of $548.75 billion 
of a basis of $2,500 per capita. 
Any decrease in the per capita 
estimate would, of course, reduce 
the projected GNP values. How- 
ever, for use in this analysis, at- 
tainment of a GNP of $500 billion 
by 1968 will be assumed. It should 
be pointed out that this projection 


' is based on dollars of 1958 pur- 


chasing power, and it does not 
refiect any deflationary or infla- 
tionary influences or changes in 
our standards of living. 


Any projection with respect to 
changes in prices of goods and 
services is subject to many haz- 
ards, and one estimate may be 
even less accurate than another. 
However, we are attempting only 
to illustrate a method of rea 
ing, in interpreting the signifi- 
cance of GNP projections. If we 
were making statistical forecasts, 


we would have to seek additional. 


data and undertake more compre- 
hensive studies. 


- oe 


Secular Trend Questions 

These analyses assume secular 
inflation as a basis for their pro- 
jection. Parenthetically, the reader 
may profitably answer three ques- 
tions as a general guide to 
whether we may expect secular 
inflation. 

(1) Do you expect repeated 
ae in the Federal Budget to 

be financed, in part at least, by 
sale of bonds to banks, thus creat- 
ing new bank credit? 

(2) Do you expect organized 
labor to continue to be successful 
in obtaining higher wage rates 
and/or fringe benefits and thus 
increase labor costs with increas- 
ing output? 

(3) Have you expressed your 
disapproval of secular inflation by 
any communication to your Sena- 
tor or Representatives, or others 
in policy-making positions? 

Your answers to these questions 
and the answers of other thinking 
persons, may provide a basis for 
projecting the trend of inflation. 

The past is not necessarily a 
dependable basis for projecting 
the future. However, for our pur- 
poses it may provide a background 
against which changes may be 
evaluated. The data on the rise 
in consumer goods prices (based 
on 1947-49--100) suggest an aver- 
age of 2.3 to 2.4 points per 
the past decade. If the 
same rate of increase continues 
for the decade ending in 1968, the 
rounded projection of $500 billion 
GNP for 1968 must then be re- 
vised upward by 20 to 25%. A 
20% increase in prices by 1968 


would indicate a GNP of $600 
billion by that time. 

Our most difficult task is to 
project changes in living stand- 
ards that will have been effected 
by 1968. The estimate of $600 
billion GNP ten years hence as- 
sumes that these dollars will con- 
tinue to be spent for the same 
goods and services that consumers 
have been buying in recent years. 
To the extent that improved qual- 
ity of consumption goods would 
provide greater “wearability” for 
such items as clothing, or longer 
life of durable goods, the same 
number of dollars (of constant 
purchasing power) would enable 
consumers to buy more goods, 
thus contributing to a rise in the 
rate of consumption. Every con- 
sumer, of course, hopes that his 
purchasing power will increase 
ana thus let him buy more goods 
anc services. We do not know 
whether this will occur, but to the 
extent that such an increase in 
rate of consumption does take 


place, the $600 billion GNP pro-' 


jection must again be revised up- 
ward. 

The GNP per capita in the 
United States in 1947 dollars was 
$1,880 in 1945, $1,953 in 1955, $1,- 
974 in 1956, and $1,958 in 1957. 
These data suggest that a rise in 
GNP per capita may be expected 
during the decade ending in 1968. 
Even a 3% increase for the decade 
would raise the $600 billion GNP 
to $618 by 1968. 

The impact of changes in GNP 
is important, particularly insofar 
as it affects each individual. Pro- 
jections of the total GNP become 
more significant in light of the 





question: “How will this aff 
rate of tion?” 


of analysis of the impact of cha 
in the Gross National F } 
the individual and, except in 3 
most general way, is not 
as a forecast of GNP at some fu- 
ture date. It is believed, however, 
that this method of ra pate 
changes in GNP provides a 
for a rational interpretation of 
the rise of output in United States 
at a time when we entertain the 
misleading view that each new 
record-breaking total value of 
goods and services is a new high 
in terms of real well being of 
each member of the increasing 
United States population. ~ 


A. G. Yeager Opens 
SACRAMENTO, Calif. — Albert 
G. Yeager is engaging in a secu- 
rities business from offices at 1820 
Eye Street. — 


Willard E. Ferrell Opens 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Willard 
E. Ferrell is conducting a securi- 
ties business from offices at 1033 
Rhawn Street. 


Dean Witter Adds Four 


(Special to Tae Financia CHRONICLE) 


SAN FRANCISCO, Cal.—Cecil 
A. Culp, James: A: Gentry, Raw- 
son E. Knight and Trevor C. 
Roberts have become associated 
with Dean Witter & Co., 45 Mont- 
gomery Street, members of the 
New York and San Francisco 
Stock Exchanges. Mr. Knight was 
ew with ies Lundborg & 

‘0 











New Issue 





This announcement ts nol an offer of securities for sale or a solicitation of an offer lo buy securities. 


550,000 Shares 


Reynolds Metals Company 


Second Preferred Stock, 442% Convertible Series 


(Par Value $100 per Share) 


Each share convertible into Common Stock at $75 per share, subject to the Company’ s 


right of redemption 





Price $100 per share 


plus accrued dividends from date of issuance 


Copies of the prospectus may be oblained Jrom such of the undersigned 
(who are among the underwriters named in the prospectus) as may 
legally offer these securities under applicable securities laws. 


Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. Reynolds & Co., Inc. Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
Blyth & Co., Inc. | Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. Goldman, Sachs & Co. Harriman a Ripley & Co. 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. Lazard Fréres & Co. | Lehman Brothers = Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith 
Smith, Barney & Co. Stone & Webster Securities Corporation White, Weld & Co. 
Drexel & Co. Hemphill, Noyes & Co. Hornblower & Weeks Lee Higginson Corporation 
Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. F. S. Moseley & Co. Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 
L. F. Rothschild & Co. Salomon Bros. & Hutzler F. S. Smithers & Co. Wertheim & Co. 


February 11, 1959 
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Treasury's Financing Views and 


Debt Management Problem 


By CHARLES J. GABLE, JR.* 


Assistant to the Secretary of the Treasury on 
Management of the Public Debt, Washington, D. C. 


Treasury official hits speculative excesses in governments: 


anticipates heavy Treasury financing in 1 


smaller 


in dollar volume than 1958—and a new high in short-term 
debt in the offing; and believes size of budget deficit is a 


secondary problem compared 


to psychological reaction of 


investors who see in this presageful evidence of continued 
inflation and, as a result, shy away from mortgage, corporate, 
municipal as well as Federal debt. Mr. Gable announces rem- 
edy is being sought to restrain undue speculation which will not 
hamper legitimate dealer operations and he deplores lack of 
savings institutions’ and individual holdings of governments. 
He states Treasury’s 1959 financing program will be dependent 
upon economic growth and fiscal soundness, and he fully 
supports a free bond market. 


I would like to review some of 
the current problems which the 
Treasury faces in its debt man- 
agement program. These are not 
problems 
which can be 
solved by ap- 
plying a rigid 
set of rules. 
There are cer- 
tain basic 
principles 
which we al- 
ways try to 
follow, but the 
very fact that 
the economic 
environment 
and the market 
atmosphere in 
which the 
Treasury op- 
erates is constantly changing 
means that our approach to debt 
management must always be flex- 
ible. 

The impact of changing circum- 
stances on debt management poli- 
cies was clearly illustrated by our 
experience in the calendar year 
1958. 

The past year was a year in 
which the debt was growing 
again. The debt at the end of 
December 1958 amounted to $283 
billion. 

This is a large debt any way 
you look at it and one which is 
woven into the asset structure of 
every major class of investor in 
the country. In the savings bond 
program alone an estimated 40 
million individuals own bonds and 
about eight million are buying 
bonds currently through payroll 
savings plans. 

The $283 billion public debt at 
the end of December represents 
an amount equal to 63% of the 
total gross national product. It is 
an amount equal to more than 
$1,600 for each man, woman and 





Charles J. Gable, Jr. 





*From a statement by Mr. Gable be- 
fore the Joint Economic Committee, 
Washington, D. C., Feb. 5, 1959. 





CHANGES IN PUBLIC DEBT OWNERSHIP IN i958 __ 


child in America. Not only is the 
United States Government the 
largest single debtor in the 
country, it accounts for one-third 
of the total debt owed by all indi- 
viduals, all corporations and all 
levels of Government in _ the 
Nation. 

After some reduction in debt 
early in the postwar period the 
public debt grew steadily again 
under the burden of heavy de- 
fense requirements and the Ko- 
rean War, reaching a peak of $281 
billion on Dec. 31, 1955. During 
the calendar years 1956 and 1957, 
under the impact of two years of 
budget surpluses, the debt was 
reduced to $275 billion. That $6 
billion reduction has been com- 
pletely erased, however, by deficit 
financing in the calendar year 
1958, which increased the debt by 
$8 billion to a new high of $283 
billion. This was the largest in- 
crease in the public debt for any 
year in the postwar period. 


1958 Marks Postwar High 


The job of adding a net amount 
of $8 billion to the debt in as 
sound a manner as possible last 
year required the Treasury to go 
to the market six times during the 
year to raise new cash of $17 
billion, plus $2 billion more cash 
raised through additions to week- 
ly bill offerings. This large amount 
of new cash borrowing was need- 
ed not only to cover the deficit 
but also to cover the retirement 
of other securities growing mainly 
out of marketable maturities paid 
off in cash and the redemption of 
wartime F and G savings bonds 
which are now maturing. At the 
same time the Treasury issued 
$50 billion of new securities in 


exchange for maturing issues 
($2842 billion publicly held and 
$214 billion held by Federal Re- 
serve banks and Government in- 
vestment accounts) so that the 
total of $69 billion new market- 
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able securities issued during the 
year reached a new postwar high. 

As part of this $69 billion job 
the Treasury issued $2.9 billion of 
long-term bonds and $16.7 billion 
of intermediate-term notes and 
bonds running from 4 years to 8% 
years to maturity. Asa result, the 
average length of the marketable 
debt was increased by two months 
during the year—from 4 years and 
7 months to 4 years and 9 months. 
This was done despite the inabil- 
ity of the Treasury to extend any 
debt beyond 2% years to maturity 
in the unsettled market inviron- 
ment which characterized the last 
half of 1958. The slight lengthen- 
ing of the debt last year was in 
contrast to declines of approxi- 
mately six months each in the 
average length of the debt during 
the two preceding years and 
brought the average back almost 
to the level of five years ago when 
the long postwar decline. in the: 
average length of the debt came to. 
an end. ; : 

Despite the fact that there was 
an $8 billion increase in the total 
debt in. 1958, there was a reduc- 
tion of $3 billion in the amount 
of marketable debt becoming due 
within one year. Five years ago 
the under-one-year debt stood at 
$80 billion. One year ago it was 
$75 billion. It is now $72 bil- 
lion, of which $51 billion is held 
by the public and $211, billion 
held by Federal Reserve banks 
and Government investment ac- 
counts. 

The job of Treasury financing 
in 1958 was made somewhat more 
difficult by the fact that Govern- 
ment investment accounts, which 
had provided a market for ap- 
proximately $2 billion a year for 
Government securities on average 
during the postwar period as a 
whole, showed a decline of $0.8 
billion in their investments. This 
was true because of the excess of 
expenditures over receipts in the 
Unemployment Trust Fund, the 
Federal Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance Trust Fund and the 
Highway Trust Fund. 


Bond Sales Broadened Credit 
Base 

Treasury financing in the first 
half of 1958 was conducted in. the 
atmosphere of recession, with ris- 
ing bond prices, falling interest 
rates, and monetary ease. In this 
atmosphere it was appropriate 
that Treasury offerings were de- 
signed primarily to appeal to 
commercial banks, as debt man- 
agement sought to complement 
monetary policy in its endeavor to 
increase the money supply and to 
better assure the availability of 
adequate credit for economic re- 
covery. As a result commercial 
bank holdings of the debt rose by 
$5.8 billion in the first half of the 
year, even though the total debt 
was rising by only $1.4 billion. 
(See Chart). 

With the exception of Series E 
and H savings bonds held mostly 
by small savers, all types of non- 
bank investors liquidated Govern- 
ment securities in the first half 
of the year, with most of the liq- 
uidation being accounted for by 
nonfinancial corporations at a 
time when their profits were 


shrinking and their tax liabilities | 


were at a low point. Even the sale 


by the Treasury of $2, billion of |... 
new long-term bonds during the | 
first half of the year did not ré- | 


sult in a net increase in the hold= 
ings of Government securities by 
individuals and savings institu- 


tions since the bonds were paid | 


for, in effect, by selling shorter 
maturities to banks. 

In the second half of the year, 
with the economy entering into 


a period of vigorous economic re- | 


covery, two-thirds of the $6.6 bil- 
lion increase in the. public debt 
was absorbed by investors out- 
side of commercial banks thereby 
lessening somewhat the inflation- 
ary impact of Federal deficit fi- 
nancing at a time when other de- 
mands for funds were rising and 
monetary policy sought«properly 
to temper the rise in money sup- 
ply. Furthermore, all of the in- 






crease in bank holdings was out- 
side of the larger financial centers. 

The Treasury would have pre- 
ferred, however, that a larger part 
of its financing outside of the 
banks during the second half of 
the calendar year had been 
through longer term savers—such 
as individuals and savings insti- 
tutions—rather than through non- 
financial corporations. In the lat- 
ter case investment in Govern- 
ment securities is typically in the 
shortest term obligations available 
and is only one step away from 
an increase in-money supply. On 
the other hand, longer term secu- 
rities are purchased by savers 
with more permanent investment 
goals in mind. 

The fact that savings institu- 
tions did add somewhat to their 
holdings of Government securities 
in the.second half of 1958, revers- 
ing*earlier trends, is an encour- 
aging.sign, however. Individuals 
added further to their E and H 
savings” bond holdings in July- 
December 1958, but again reduced 
their holdings of the larger inves- 
tor type F and G savings bonds 
and, their. holdings of marketable 
securities: during the second half 
of 1958. 


Singles Out Savings Institution 


The -persistence of the postwar 
trend of savings institutions away 
from. Government securities is 
highlighted by the fact that the 
four major groups of savings in- 
stitutions — insurance companies. 
mutual savings banks, savings and 
loan associations and pension 
funds—have reduced their hold- 
ings of Government securities 
from $27 billion in December, 
1952 to $26 billion in December, 
1958. This was done at a time 
when the assets of these institu- 
tions were growing by approxi- 
mately $100 billion. 

As is shown in the accompany- 
ing Chart, therefore, the propor- 
tion of assets of each of these 
types of institutions invested in 
Government securities has shown 
in most cases a substantial decline 
during the last six years. Even in 
the case of rapidly expanding sav- 
ings and loan associations, which 
have been building up reserves 
in the form of Government secu- 
rities, their percentage of assets 
invested in Governments has de- 
clined slightly. 

An analysis of individuals’ sav- 
ings during the last six years 
shows rather clearly that no indi- 
vidual savings found their way 
into Government securities on net 
balance during these years, de- 
spite substantial increases in E 
and H bonds. During the past six 
years individuals had new sav- 
ings of $137 billion available for 
investment either through savings 
institutions or directly in securi- 
ties and mortgages. Of this total 
$106 billion was placed directly 
in savings institutions, and as has 
been already indicated in the 
chart, no part of this flow of sav- 
ings on net balance reached the 
Government securities market. 


— 


Refers to Individuals’ Savings 


Moreover, none of the remain- 
ing individuals’ savings was in- 
vested directly in United States 
Government obligations either. 
An increase of $7 billion in E and 
H bond holdings was completely 
offset by a decline in holdings 
of other government securities. In 
effect, then, all of the funds 
available for direct investment 
during these six years went into 
corporate securities, into mort- 
gages or into state and local gov- 
ernment issues, In the latter case, 
of course, the Treasury is up 
against a particularly § difficult 
debt management problem in try- 
ing to make its securities attrac- 
tive to individuals who have. the 
opportunity of buying tax-exempt 
state and municipal offerings. 

A satisfactory solution to the 
problem of making government 
securities attractive to savings- 


‘type investors is not easy to find. 


The Treasury is, however, explor- 
ing all possible ways of encour-~ 
aging greater participation in 
government security ownership by 
these purchasers. ‘ 


Hits Speculative Wave 


A discussion of the environment 
in which Treasury financing took 
place in 1958 would not be com- 
plete without reference to the 
rather dramatic changes in the 
market environment in which the 
Treasury had to do its financing. 
With interest rates declining and 
bond -prices rising early in the 
year the Treasury had little diffi- 
culty selling securities which were 
priced very close to the market 
at the time they were issued. 
Subsequent market rises resulting 
from investor anticipation of 
continuing recession and mone- 
tary ease made each new security 
look quite attractive soon after 
issuance. As a result, particularly 
with regard to the 25% seven 
year bond which was offered in 
June, there was an increased 
amount of speculative activity in 
new government issues on the as- 
sumption of a continuation of 
these trends. 


The June _ intermediate-term 
bond was put out as one part of 
an optional offering in exchange 
for maturing securities and was 
subscribed for in an amount of 
more than $7 billion—consider- 
ably in excess of what had been 
expected by either the financial 
community or by the Treasury. 
This large amount presumably 
could have been properly digested 
by the market, however, if the 
trends of recent months had con- 
tinued. But improvement in busi- 
ness news, plus rumors in_ the 
financial community as to a possi- 
ble reversal in monetary policy. 
resulted in a sharp turnaround 
in the bond market. As a result 
many speculative buyers who had 


financed their purchases on little 
or no margin were forced to 
liquidate them. The resulting dis- 


Continued on page 36 


SAVINGS INSTITUTION INVESTMENT IN GOVERNMENTS _ 
December 1952 and 1958 
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i And Mone 


tary Policy 


By RALPH A. YOUNG* 


Director, Division of Research and Statistics, 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 


Reserve economist ascribes to monetary policy the duty of 
avoiding inflation in fostering economic growth. Traces course 
of fiscal and monetary measures midst recent recession and 


recovery. Stresses crucial importance of a balanced Federal 
budget, citing dangers of increased spending — including its 
_ obstacle to effectiveness of monetary policy. Maintains infla- 
., tionary hazards from larger Federal outlays can only be 
offset by additional tax levies. Conciades stable money _re- 


quires long-term independence of money supply from the 


financing of chronic government deficits, although 
counter-cyclical deficits and surpluses are permissible. 


Monetary policy, through regu- 

- lation of the supply of credit and 
money, has the duty of fostering 
sustainable 
prosperity and 
economic 

. growth, with- 
out inflation. 
_Other public 
policies are 
obviously. also 
essential for 
_ realization of 
this goal. In- 
deed, if other 
.public policies 
.. particularly 
fiscal policy—_ 
fail to carry 

_ adequately 
their part of 





Ralph A. Young 
the load, monetary poiuicy can be 
-seriously handicapped in carrying 
,out its special responsibilities. 


Monetary and Fiscal-Policy in 

' Recent Economic Oectine 

During recent economic contrac- 
. tien, fiscal and monetary. measures 
_ Were mutually reinforcing. - Fiscal 
.. action during the recent period 
"had a+recession cushioning phase 

‘apd a. recovery stimulant phase. 
*’ With regard to recession cush- 

ioning, the..important features 

included transfer payment sup- 
pDlements to disposable income, 
automatic declines in tax pay- 
ments, and positive administrative 
measures to swell defense pro- 
curement. With regard to recovery 
. Stimulation, major steps comprised 
ah ‘increase in’ national defense 
appropriations, provision of sup- 
plemental unemployment benefits, 
an increase in Federal pay levels, 
and enactment of emergency hous- 
ing and highway construction laws. 

These fiscal actions, of course, had 

“motivations other than pure stim- 
'. Ulus to recovery; also, actual 
"spending increases resulting from 
them lagged their enactment by 
several months. 

In rétrospect, these two phases 
of fiscal action had much counter- 
cyclical effectiveness. First, they 
contributed to maintenance of to- 
tal spending in the economy. Sec- 
ond, through their optimistic im- 
pact on business expectations and 
later actual impact in expanding 
total spending, they helped to 
stimulate revival in aggregate ac- 
tivity. 

Monetary action to combat re- 
cession also had two phases. The 
cushioning phase came early, be- 
ginning in the late Fall of 1957 
when recession trends were first 
confirmed. It consisted of sharp 
Reserve Bank discount rate reduc- 
tion and open market operations 
in enough volume to relax finan- 
cial market tensions, to reduce to 
nominal volume the member bank 
indebtedness to the Reserve Banks, 
and to produce in credit markets 
a recognized state of ease. In the 
phase of recovery stimulus, mone- 
tary policy followed through with 
a generous provision of reserve 
funds to commercial banks by 
means of open market operations 





*Round table remarks of Mr. Young, 
Director, Division of Research and Sta- 
tistics, Board -f G-vernors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, before the 391st 
meeting of the Conference Board, New 
York, Jan. 23, 1959. 


short-term 


and lowering of reserve: require- 
ments, and by further discount 
rate reductions, 


The aggressiveness of these ac-~ 


tions was quickly © reflected . in 
reversal of contraction in the ‘ac- 
tive money supply and then a very 
brisk expansion. Beginning in Feb- 
ruary, before the economic revival 
had actually set in, and extending 
through July when recovery was 
in full swing, the active money 
supply increased at a very rapid 
rate by historical standards. 


Rapid Economic Recovery nd 
Shift in Monetary Policy 
Towards Less Ease 


Economic recovery after April 
a year ago took most observers by 
surprise, both in terms of timing 
and in terms of vigor. By late 
summer—with most broad meas- 
ures of economic activity rapidly 
retracing ground lost during the 
decline—psychology in the finan- 
cial. community. had shifted from 
concern about deflation to con- 
cern about inflation. Changed at- 
titudes and expectations were dr2- 
matically reflected in the rapid 
rise of stock prices, in a sharp ad- 
vance in market levels of interest 
rates, and in a resulting decline 
in stock yields below high-grade 
bond yields. 

A contributory influence in the 
renewal of inflation psychology in 
financial markets was a growing 
belief that the Federal budget was 
out of control. This psychology 
found support in the elastic qual- 
ity of current deficit estimates as 
the year wore on, in part reflect- 
ing unexpectedly large outlays for 
farm price support. It was also 
bolstered by focusing telescopic 
lenses on possible Federal spend- 
ing programs—a magnifying proc- 
ess which converted possibilities 
into early realizations. 


With evidence of rapid and vig- 
orous recovery in output and em- 
nloymernt cumulating, and in the 
face of the inflationary psychology 
in financial markets, it was both 
appropriate and necessary that the 
Federal Reserve System should 
take action to temper the expan- 
sion of bank credit and of cash 
balances. This action took the 
form of a curtailment of reserve 
funds supolied at the initiative of 
the System through open market 
operations and of two successive 
increases in Reserve Bank dis- 
count rates. 

This was the classical method of 
retarding bank credit and mone- 
tary expansion. Just as it had 
been effective in the past, so it 
was again effective this time. In 
the last five months of the year, 
bank credit and monetary expan- 
sion was reduced to a rate much 
more consistent with the pace of 
economic advance and in the 
same period the Treasury was able 
to finance the bulk of its huge 
current deficit outside the bank- 
ing system. Indeed, the active 
money supply, though it had 
shown rather wide recession-re- 
covery movement, was just about 
242% higher at the end of 1958 
then it had been at mid-summer 
1957. 


Importance of a Balanced 
_.. Federal Budget 

The maturing of economic re- 
covery and the shift of monetary~ 
policy away from active stimula- 
tion has not convinced all that 
inflationary dangers have less- 
ened. Some observers continue :to 
view the large recession-recovery 
deficit with alarm and see un- 


avoidable continuation of deficit 


financing. They further emphasize 


.the inconsistency between a defi- 


cit posture of fiscal policy and a 


. restraining posture of monetary 


policy. And they cannot see how 
monetary policy can do other than 


. eventually give way, betoming in 


fact. an engine for monetizing Fed- 


_ eral debt. 


This is a myopic perspective on 


- the problem. It neither gives ade- 
. quate weight to normal economic 


processes nor adequate weight to 
the public interest in, and public 
support for, a sensible Federal 
fiscal policy. 

With respect to economic proc- 
esses, if recovery now flowers into 
an extended phase of economic 
expansion—which is not an un- 
reasonable expectation—this very 
fact will generate a substantial 
rise in Federal receipts, compa- 
rable to the rise experienced in the 
recovery-expansion period from 
fiscal 1955 to fiscal 1956. Both 
corporations and individuals can 
be expected to contribute to larger 
tax receipts. 

With respect to the public inter- 
est side, the national goal of high- 
level employment with stable 
prices. furnishes compelling im- 
perative for action to hold down 
Federal expenditures so that re- 
ceipts may have some chance to 


catch up with them. To make the 
two sides of the income-outgo 


ledger come into balance in the 
1960 budget, the budget makers 








that a catching up of tax re- larger 


be will not be enough.’ Beyond 
this, some modest cut-back in ex- 
penditures and some additions to 
tax receipts are needed. ‘ 

Federal budget projection, de- 
spite all advances in the arts of 
economic forecasting, is basically 
a judgment process. The very best 
expert judgments in the Govern- 
ment and in the country are 
brought to bear upon it. Should 
the: economy fail to expand and 
increase tax receipts as rapidly as 
these experts have judged to be 
possible, the budget would obvi- 
ously not.reach a balance. -In this 
case, however, the economy would 
have unemployed resources, and 
the public concern would properly 
center more on the unemployed 
resources than on the deficit itself. 
If this were to be the situation, 
no. untoward problems would be 
presented to either debt manage- 
ment or monetary policy in fi- 
nancing the deficit through finan- 
cial markets. This prospect, in 
other words, would not be infla- 
tionary. 


The biggest budget risk ahead 
is that pressures for special spend- 
ing actions beyond the Adminis- 
tration’s budget goals will prove 
irresistible. Larger Federal spend- 
ing might conceivably accelerate 
some of the pace of real economie 
expansion. But at the high levels 
of activity already projected for 
the budget, more Federal spend- 
ing might merely substitute for 
more private spending. — ’ 

At high levels of economic ac- 
tivity, the monetary supplement 
to savings each year must have 
some limit if inflationary dangers 


sulting heavy demands 

























sury 
private spenders of borrowed 
funds would be much intensified. 
Admittedly, in these circumstances 
monetary policy would be under 
acute pressure in resisting the re- 
ay or bank 
credit and monetary expansion. 
To avoid the inflationary haz- 
ards of larger Federal spe 
<A acntaanadaas finds aan 
with pu opinion, any resulting 
deficit will need to be ber ad- 
ditional tax levies, preferably in 
sufficient size to create a Federal 
cash surplus. Indeed, only-positive 
tax action could make monetary 
and fiscal policy mutually rein- 
forcing under ive pros- 


prospect 
‘perity conditions. In addition, pos- 


itive tax action would be essential 
to lay once and for all those cur- 
rent inflationary fears that rest 
fundamentally in disbelief of our 
national fiscal responsibility. 

A monetary policy designed to 
maintain a stable value for the 
dollar is one in which longer term 
growth of the money supply is 
kept consistent with the ger 
term growth of the economy. A 
fiscal policy consistent. with sound 
monetary policy is one that pro- 
vides a longer run balance of re- 
ceipts and expenditures, though it 
permits of countercyclical deficits 
in times of recession offset by 
countercyclical surpluses in times 
of prosperity. History has more 
than <once proved that stable 
money is not possible if expansion 
in the money supply is geared 
first of all to the financing of 
chronic deficits of government.: 
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PUTNAM & CO. 


DREXEL & CO. 
GOLDMAN, SACHS 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 
STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION 


This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of at dffer to buy any of these 
Shares. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


762,565 Shares 


The Connecticut Light and Power Company 


Common Stock 


without par value) 


The Company is offering to the holders of record of its outstanding 
Common Stock and thereafter to certain employees (including officers) 
of the Company and of its subsidiaries rights to subscribe for these 
shares, as more fully set forth in the Prospectus. The subscription offer 
to stockholders will expire at 3:00 P.M., Eastern Standard Time, on 
February 24, 1959. 


Subscription Price $22'2 a Share 





The several underwriters may offer shares of Common Stock at prices 
_ not less than the Subscription Price set forth above (less, in the case 
of sales to dealers, the concession allowed to dealers) and not more 
than the highest known price at which Common Stock is then being 
offered to other dealers in the over-the-counter market by a dealer not 
participating in this distribution, plus the amount of any concession 
allowed to dealers. 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State from only such of the 
undersigned as may legally offer these Shares in compliance 
with the securities laws of such State. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 


CHAS. W. SCRANTON & CO. 
THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 
EASTMAN DILLON, UNION SECURITIES & CO. . 
HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO, 


& CO. 


SMITH, BARNEY & CO. 


Yrs 





ESTABROOK & CO. | |i 
BLYTH & CO., INC. 


Incorporated 


WHITE, WELD & CO. 
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Penetrating Effect of Federally- 


Controlled Interest Rates 


By WALTER C. NELSON* 

President, Mortgage Bankers Association of America and 
President, Eberhardt Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Mortgage banking spokesman describes the effect of Federally- 
controlled interest rates in the mortgage banking industry. 


Mr. Nelson rebuts proponents’ 


belief that fixed interest rates 


benefit those whom the Government is trying to protect; points 
out the home-builder increases his price to offset discounts he 


must pay; and reviews other 


undesirable problems created. 


The banker pleads for the lifting of FHA rate to its maximum 
of 6% which would provide for all practical purposes a free 
rate, and suggests a study be made of flexible FHA interest 
rate dependent en the yield of long-term government bonds. 


If we are to discuss this subject 
objectively, it seems to me that 
we must try to understand the 
reasoning of the proponents of 
fixed interest 
rates. I know 
that for those 
of us who deal 
in money and 
mortgages, a 
feeling of frus- 
tration occurs 
in any search 
for factual 
data in an at- 
tempt to make 
a case for the 
other side. 

Historically, 
the FHA rate 
was not fixed 
ataprice 
which would not produce a par 
market for the mortgages. The 
idea that the government should 
fix the interest rate on privately 
financed mortgages is of fairly 
recent origin. It had its begin- 
ning shortly after World War II, 
If you will recall, FHA started 
in 1934, and the plan of the au- 
thors of the Act was to promote 
home financing for a much larger 
group of our citizens. The princi- 
pal factor, as far as the borrower 
was concerned, was to permit 
purchase of a home with a much 
lower down payment and a small- 
er monthly payment. Through the 
medium of mortgage insurance, 
investors were expected to take 
the risk of a high percentage loan 
and a longer maturity. The au- 
thors also expected the Act to 
provide a better flow of money 
from the areas of capital surplus 
to those of capital shortage. In 
addition, it was a vehicle by 
which investors could legally 
make a higher percentage loan to 
value without requiring a change 
in the various state laws. It cer- 
tainly was not expected or de- 
sired that FHA should dictate the 
interest rate at which private in- 
vestors should be expected to 
make the loans in order to accom- 
plish these objectives. 


On the contrary, the original 
administrators of FHA were care- 
ful to see to it that the interest 
rate they were required by law 
to set on insured mortgages was 
safely above the market. In fact, 
in order to make sure of market 
acceptance, at the beginning, they 
fudged a little by permitting an 
annual service charge of 42% in 
addition to the maximum statu- 
tory interest rate. 


Following this example through- 
out the prewar period, the inter- 
est rate on FHA mortgages re- 
mained consistently above what 
was generally the going rate in 
the market. It is true, of course, 
that the FHA rate was reduced 
from time to time, and ultimate- 
ly the service charge was dropped 
But in taking these steps, FHA 
always followed the market. It 
never preceded the market, and 


it never dictated to the market. 


waiter C. Nelson 





*An address by Mr. Nelson before the 

4th annual Southwestern Senior Exec- 

utives e, co-sponsored by 

Mortgage Bankers Association of Amer- 

and the School of Business Adminis- 

of Southern Methodist University, 
Dallas, Texas, Jan. 27, 1959. 





Why Is Fixity Continued? 


Just when and how did we get 
sidetracked from these original 
philosophies, and what have been 
the reasons for the continuance 
of this fixed interest rate below 
market levels? 

I believe we can _ generally 
agree that the Veterans Loan 
Guarantee Program must take a 
major portion of the responsibility 
for this change in administrative 
thinking. The Veterans Admin- 


& istration, of course, intended to 


give the veteran preferential 
treatment in the home loan mar- 
ket both from the standpoint of 
interest rates and from the stand- 
point of protection from excessive 
prices. In effect, the insurance 
premium on the high percentage 
VA loan was to be paid by the 
Veterans Administration, and the 
veteran had a simple rate of 4% 
without additions such as _ the 
mutual mortgage insurance pre- 
mium 

When the Veterans Administra- 
tion came into being, a 4% rate 
was generally the going rate for 
home mortgages, and certainly it 
was proper to establish 4% as a 
fair rate on the VA loan at the 
time it was started. Interest rates 
had been going down for over a 
decade because of a lack of de- 
mend for long-term funds. 

In 1952 and 1953, however, in- 
terest rates began to move up- 
ward, and it was felt by some that 
a plan had to be evolved to pro- 
tect the veteran from the avarice 
of the money lenders. The “powers 
that be” developed the thought 
that the VA feature was so valu- 
able to an investor that he would 
not only be willing to lend a 
higher percentage for a longer 
term than had been customary, 
but also that it could be at an in- 
terest rate lower than the market 
rate. 

It was determined that Congress 
could properly fix that rate, and, 
as you know, the FHA program 
was soon brought into the sphere 
of congressionally controlled in- 
terest rates. More recently, of 
course, another degree of control 
has been added by placing a rate 
ceiling on VA loans at 142% less 
than the FHA loans. 

The problem that has developed 
and seemingly is an endless strug- 
gle is the contest between market 
forces and political judgment. The 
market is just not convinced that 
the arguments of the fixed rate 
are sound. For jive years we have 
seen government sponsored mort- 
gages selling at something below 
par ranging from a discount of 
1% to as much as 12%. 

We are prone to blame Con- 
gress for much of the delayed 
action in providing a workable 
interest rate, but we are certainly 
subject to their criticism for this 
thinking. The FHA Administra- 
tion has had ample authority to 
provide a satisfactory interest rate 
in line with market requirements. 
It is only the effort to continue 
to hold the FHA and VA rates at 
a comparatively constant differ- 
ence of 42% that has created our 
most serious problem. 
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Who Would Benefit? 


There may be a feeling on the 
part of some that a more flexible 
rate in a rising market is only for 
the benefit of the lender. I should 
like to point out some of the other 
penetrating effects of Federally- 
controlled interest rates. 

As interest rates rose from 1951 
to 1953, the combined volume of 
FHA and VA activity (in terms of 
mortgages insured or guaranteed) 
fell 40%, and the number of new 
housing starts under those pro- 
grams fell from a high of 700,000 
in 1950 to a low of 400,000 in 1953. 
During the same period, the num- 
ber of starts under conventional 
or all cash arrangements remained 
almost constant, at just under 
700,000. The fluctuation was ac- 
tually less than 1% on conven- 
tional starts. 


During 1954 and 1955, demand 
for longer term funds from other 
borrowers abated, and FHA and 
VA rates were again attractive 
to the market with the result that 
we had a large increase in private 
housing starts—namely 1,300,000 
starts in 1955. In 1956 and 1957, 
interest rates stiffened and FHA 
and VA rates were held constant 
in spite of their obvious failure 
to meet market requirements. It 
wasn’t enough that we had fixed 
interest rates, but insured and 
guaranteed mortgages were also 
held under a control of discounts 
tor a period of time. Fortunately, 
this was eliminated before the 
home-building industry had gone 
into complete collapse, and some 
semblance of marketability re- 
turned by use of discounts and an 
increase in the FHA and VA rates. 

The Mortgage Bankers Associa- 
tion, along with others, have tried 
unsuccessfully to have a free or 
flexible rate on FHA loans. Last 
fall at our annual convention we 
heard two of the government rep- 
resentatives extol the virtues of a 
flexible or free rate. This raises 
the yuestion of what can be done 
to provide flexibility and _ still 
allow Congress or the Administra- 
tion to retain some degree of con- 
trol without limiting the market- 
ability of insured and guaranteed 
loans to a dangerous point. 


Formula Based on Long-Term 
Yields 


As far back in the past as 1950 
our own Bill Clarke suggested a 
flexible self-executing formula 
based on the yield of long-term 
government bonds. This is a very 
interesting proposal and certainly 
provides some basis for compro- 
mise between those groups in 
government that opposed the com- 
plete elimination of a ceiling rate 
on government-backed mortgages 
and the investors who must neces- 
sarily exercise their prudent judg- 
ment in the investment of trusteed 
funds. Any plan such as this 
would certainly require careful 
study to establish to some degree 
of accuracy the differential neces- 
sary to provide a marketable FHA 
interest rate. This differential, 
according to studies which have 
been made, indicates a spread of 
2 to 2% points would have been 
required in most recent years. 


One of the fallacies of this ap- 
proach, however, lies in the sup- 
position that all FHA and VA 
mortgages should command the 
same price. Those of us who 
originate and sell government- 
backed mortgages know that 
many factors are introduced into 
individual mortgages that make a 
yield differential important to the 
investor. For example, many in- 
vestors vary the price on a loan, 
depending on the down payment 
and term of the mortgage. Again, 
some investors will look with less 
favor on a mortgage on an older 
property. More than almost any 
other factor we have the supply 
of mortgages acting as a factor 
in establishing the price. At pres- 
ent, there are a few areas in the 
East where FHA 5%4% sell at 
par simply because the supply of 
mortgage funds exceeds the de- 
mand, On the other hand, we 
have areas such as California, 


Texas, and Florida where popula- 
tion growth creates an excessive 
demand for mortgage money as 
compared to the supply. In other 
words, although we may have 
flexible or free interest rates, we 
probably will always have varia- 
tions that will need adjusting by 
use of small discounts or pre- 
miums. 

I believe I should summarize, 
however, by pointing out some of 
the obviously undesirable prob- 
lems that we seem to develop un- 
der our present systems and 
suggest some of the cures. 


Does Not Benefit the People 


First of all, I do not believe 
that controlled interest rates be- 
low the market level benefit the 
people that our government is try- 
ing to protect. 

The home-purchaser does pay 
the discount. It is a fallacy to 
believe that the home - builder 
doesn’t increase his price in an 
effort to offset discounts he must 
pay to secure the financing. Also, 
the original purchaser of the 
property pays all of the rate dif- 
ferential based on the anticipated 
life of the loan. By an aajusvea 
interest rate, moving with market 
requirements, he pays the higher 
rate only during the period of 
actual ownership. 

It is not possible to estimate the 
buyers who are required to pay 
excessively high rates by resorting 
to secondary financing. This is 








It is easily understandable why 
our State Department would ap- 
pear to be intransigent in the 
matter of the Russians’ proposal 
to turn East 
Germany over 
to the Ger- 
mans and to 
pull out. The 
State Depart- 
ment’s at- 
titude is that 
it is utterly 
impossible to 
deal with the 
Russians and 
it is justa 
waste of time 
to make the # 
effort. ig? | 

However, i 
the East Ger- Carlisle Bargeron 
man proposal 
deserves some serious considera- 
tion. It is difficult to see just what 
we would lose. Of course, that is 
assuming we stay in West Ger- 
many. The Russians say that if 
we refuse to agree on their 
returning East Germany to the 
Germans they will do it anyhow 
and leave it to us to deal with the 
East German Government. That 
could not be any worse; to all 
indications it would be better. For 
one thing the East Germans are 
not as strong as the Russians. 

We seem to have a phobia about 
dealing with the East Germans. 
We don’t want to recognize them 
as a separate government. On two 
occasions now our aviators have 
landed in East Germany and were 
captured. We let them remain in 
jail for days and days while 
demanding that the Russians turn 
them loose. 


There is something else that I 
have not seen mentioned in any 
of the discussion about removing 
Russian troops from East Ger- 
many. The only justification of 
the Russians being in Poland and 
Hungary they aver, is to protect 
their lines of communication. 
They occupy East Germany; 





therefore they must occupy Poland 
and Hungary and Czechoslovakia 
to guard their lines of communica- 
tions. 

If they give up East Germany 
what will their excuse be to 


From Washington 
Ahead of the News 


= By CARLISLE BARGERON 


especially true in the used house 
market because sellers do not 
understand and are frequently 
unwilling to ay the required 
discount. This led to the un- 
desirable practice of increasing 
the price of the older home to 
provide a market for the sale of 
secondary financing paper. 

Last, but not least, is the great 
fluctuation that is created in new 
housing starts as the builder ap- 
proaches each year. with uncer- 
tainty and mental trepidation. 
Unless his financing has been ar- 
ranged well in advance of his 
starting construction, he may well 
“lose his shirt’ because of dis- 
count requirements placed on him 
in order to provide an unrealistic 
rate for the actual borrower of 
the money. 

In conclusion, let me gay, al- 
though a flexible rate tied to 
long-term governments may be 
better than our present plan, I am 
inclined to believe that the FHA 
rate should be lifted to its maxi- 
mum of 6%, which for all prac- 
tical purposes would provide a 
free rate. It wouldn't take long 
for the market forces to be 
brought into play and the rate 
would adjust itself to the satis- 
faction of both borrowers and 
lenders. All plans of contro] by 
forces other than the borrower 
and the lender tend to develop 


practices which prove harmful to 
our entire economy. 






remain in these other countries. 
Is it possible that they intend to 
give up their occupation of these 
countries? This writer does not 
know anything about Hungary, 
but if there is ever any relaxation 
of the Communist hold over 
Poland that country will come out 
from under the yoke. Russia took 
over Poland after the first World 
War. They did not hold her for 
long. Poland relatively quickly 
asserted herself and told the Rus- 
sians to get out. The Russians did. 

We have a lot of critics in this 
country against our giving aid to 
Poland. For reasons which I can’t 
express very well, and apparently 
the Administration can’t either, I 
think our aid is a goed invest- 
ment. The hatred which the Poles 
have for the Russians is deep- 
rooted and long-lived. 

I remember a trip I made to 
Russia and Poland several years 
ago. Leaving Moscow at near mid- 
night on the famous Trans- 
Siberian express we came to the 
Polish border about noon the 
following day. After about an 
hour at the Russian customs, we 
boarded the same Russian train 
which then moved three miles 
over a No Man’s Land. Half-way 
across there were two guard 
towers about 100 yards apart. 
Atop one was a Russian soldier 
looking at Poland. He wore a 
bedraggled uniform and carried a 
rifle which I am satisfied, would 
have fallen to pieces if fired. Atop 
the Polish tower was a nattily 
uniformed Polish soldier looking 
at Russia. His rifle seemed to be 
in perfect condition. About a mile 
further we came to the Polish 
customs. Drawn up was a fully 
Pullmanned train of about 12 
cars. It was an express all the 
way to Paris. The dining car was 
perfect, the accomodations were 
perfect. It was amazing that in 
such distance conditions should be 
so different. Nevertheless, as we 
swept through the Polish country- 
side there were perfectly kept 


farms, well painted barns and 
homes. It was like coming out the 
darkness into the daylight. 

I will lay my money on the 
Poles if they ever get a chance. 
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Setting the Record Straight 
About Soviet Trade Desires 






By HON. C. DOUGLAS DILLON* 


Under Secretary of State for Economic Affairs 
Washington, D. C. 
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create greater business confidence; (3) queries 


what U.S.SR. 
low level 


th 


of Soviet’s exports to Free World and determined drive to 

capture Asian, African and Latin American economies by trade 

pore aid techniques; and (4) outlines what we should do to 
assist newly-emerging areas. 


Recently, the foreign economic 
policies of the Soviet Union have 
become a matter of increasing 
importance to all of us who have 
an interest in 
world affairs. 
I would like 
to examine the 
hard realities 
of Soviet for- 
eign economic 
policies—both 
with the in- 
dustrialized 
West and with 
the newly-de- 
veloping areas 
of Asia, Africa 
and Latin 
America—and 
then outline 
our govern- 
ment’s position regarding trade 
with the Soviet Union. I shall also 
briefly touch upon our own trade 
and financial programs aimed at 
helping the newly-emerging coun- 
tries achieve material progress 
under freedom. 


We are all, of course, aware 
of the well-publicized visit of 
Soviet Deputy Premier Mikoyan 
to some of our major industrial 
and financial centers. His private 
tour and meetings with American 
business groups had, among other 
purposes, the airing of the theme 
of greater trade with the United 
States. This campaign began with 
Soviet Premier Khrushchev’s let- 
ter to President Eisenhower last 
June. In that letter, you will re- 
call, Premier Khrushchev pro- 
posed a significant expansion of 
United States-Soviet trade, claim- 
ing it could amount to “several 
billion dollars over the next sev- 
eral years.” 


President Eisenhower replied 
that the United States favored an 
increase in peaceful trade, that 
the way was open for the Soviets 
to expand their trade with the 
United States if they so desired, 
and that the Department of State 
was prepared to discuss the matter 
further with them. 

What happened next? 

The Soviets promptly initiated 
a series of aggressive actions 
against the free world which in- 
evitably resulted in a marked 
heightening of tensions. I refer 
to the Soviet Government’s ac- 
tions in the Lebanon and Jordan 
crisis, in the Taiwan Straits crisis, 
and most recently, in Berlin. 

This, then, is the inauspicious 
setting against which we must 
measure the Soviet leaders’ seri- 
ousness of purpose in their talk 
of expanded trade with the United 
States. 

What lies behind the talk? Do 
the Soviet leaders—who are well 
aware that the chief limitations 
to an increase in trade with the 
United States are limitations of 
their own creation—really desire 
to expand commerce with the 
United States? Or do they cal- 
culate in advance that their ef- 
forts to secure one-sided conces- 
sions will fail—and thus provide 
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them with an excuse for refusing 
to include the Soviet consumer 
in the benefits of their expanding 
industrial growth? 


In attempting to find the an- 


, swers to these questions we should 


keep in mind the basic nature of 
the Soviet system: 


Describes Basic Nature of 
Soviet System 


A nation’s foreign policy, in- 
cluding its economic component 
reflects its domestic policies and 
institutions. The Soviet Union, as 
you know, is a totalitarian dic- 
tatorship, firmly ruled by a small 
elite in the Communist Party, 
which is dedicated to eventual 
Communist world domination. 
Economically, the Soviet Union is 
characterized by state ownership 
of land and the means of produc- 
tion, state control of the labor 
force, and domination of the right 
of individuals to make economic 
decisions by centralizing all eco- 
nomic power in the hands of the 
state. 


As an integral part of Com- 
munist strategy, the Soviet leaders 
manipulate their economy to at- 
tain maximum growth of heavy 
industry under forced draft. Their 
objective is starkly simple: the 
achievement of both economic and 
military world supremacy. Their 
method is the concentration of 
investment in heavy industry at 
the expense of the Soviet con- 
sumer. Thus, they subordinate 
the economic well-being of the 
individual to the rigid demands 
of overall state planning. 


Now, what role does foreign 
trade play in the Soviet scheme 
of things? 

In keeping with Soviet theory, 
one of the Communist leaders’ 
first moves after the Bolshevik 
revolution was to establish a state 
monopoly over foreign trade. In- 
herent in the type of economy 
they were creating was the need 
to deliberately isolate the Soviet 
economy from world market 
forces and allow Soviet planners 
to exercise full control over the 
domestic economy. This absolute 
state monopoly also permits them 
to turn trade off and on and to 
shift its direction to suit the Com- 
munist strategy of the moment. 


From the very beginning of the 
Soviet industrialization drive, for- 
eign trade was bent to the task 
of importing heavy machinery 
and equipment incorporating the 
latest technological advances de- 
veloped in other countries. Im- 
ports of consumer goods were 
virtually eliminated in favor of 
basic industrial equipment. Dur- 
ing the early ’30s, these imports 
of the means of production en- 
abled the Soviet Union to launch 
new industries at levels of devel- 
opment which had taken the West 
years to achieve through costly 
research and development. 


Thus, by tapping the advanced 
technology of the West, the Soviet 
Union was able to gain years in 
terms of economic development. 
Soviet leaders, including Mr. Mi- 
koyan on his recent visit to De- 





troit, have 
this historic 


Soviet’s Goal of Autarehy 
We must recognize another, 
equally historic fact: to Soviet 
planners, trade with the free 
world is always subordinated ‘to 
the overriding goal of self-suf- 
ficiency. Let me remind you that 
once the Soviet planners com- 
pleted their procurement: rg my 
from the West in the early ’30s 
trade with the outside world fell 
off drastically. 


pene recemntapd 


inven tae. their trade with the - 


United States has never regained o¢ 
a comparable level—except during 
World War II and the immediate 
postwar years, when, as you will 
recall, this country shipped some 
$11 billion worth of lend-lease 
and UNRRA goods to the Soviet 
Union. 

From the public statements of 
Messrs. Khrushchev and Mikoyan, 
it would appear that they now de- 
sire to repeat the pattern of the 
’30s. There is good reason to be- 
lieve that their renewed interest 
in purchasing from the West stems 
from the new Seven Year Plan 
which is now being unveiled. We 
can anticipate that this plan will 


be a major topic during the 21st. 


Congress of the Communist Party. 
This plan has been heralded by 
the Soviet leaders as a major step 
toward the accomplishment of 
their announced. goal of’ overtak- 
ing and surpassing’ the United 
States—a goal, we could consider 
a welcome challenge if the Soviet 
people, rather than Communist 
world ambitions, were its pri- 
mary intended beneficiaries. 


From what we know of the plan 
so far, it appears that the Soviet 
consumer will continue to be 
short-changed in favor of another 
major industrial “leap forward.” 


To assist in carrying out their 
ambitious plans, the Soviet leaders 
are one again counting on appeals 
to the profit motive inherent in 
our free enterprise system to en- 
able them to obtain a large stock 
of advanced technology and equip- 
ment—and primarily on credit. 


Soviet Pre-condition to Chemical 
Trade 


Premier Khrushchev himself 
has made this abundantly clear: 
Last May, he stated that it would 
be “expedient” to purchase plant 
and equipment for the chemical 
industry from the “capitalist” 
countries to avoid wasting time on 
“the creation of plans and master- 


ing the production of new types. 


of equipment.” Then, in his let- 
ter to President Eisenhower, he 
pointed out that since the mate- 
rials desired by the Soviets could 


as you go basis. 


not be paid for by their exports, 
the Soviet Union would be willing 
to accept long-term credits from 
the United States. This suggestion 


was presented to me as an abso- de 


lute pre-condition. to increased . 
trade during my talks with Mr. 
Mikoyan. 

The Soviet leaders apparently 
do not wish to divert sufficient 


resources into exports to acquire. Pprese 
the large volume of capital equip- 


ment which they desire, on a, ed 
Hence, 
Khrushchev in his letter, and Mr. 


Mikoyan during his-visit have, in 
‘finance 


effect, invited us to help. 
the continuing rapid expansion of 
Soviet industry. 

Now, goods purchased .by a 
country must be paid for either 
by its own exports or by obtaining 
foreign credits. In the 
the Communists procured foreign 
capital equipment by exporting 
grain at prices below an already 
depressed world market—despite 
the fact that millions of Russian 
and Ukranian peasants were dying 
of starvation. 

Today, as then, Soviet exports 
consist mainly of raw and semi- 
finished materials, sold in bulk. 
Thus, because of its economic sys- 
tem, the world’s second largest 
industrial nation has, in its deal- 
ings with the Western World, a 
commodity export pattern not 
unlike that of. many under- 
developed countries... 

To such traditional exports as 
wood products and manganese, 
they have recently added tin, 
aluminum, oil and oil products. 
Because of price cutting tactics, so 
typical of a state trading monop- 
oly, these sales in the Western 
World have already proven in- 
jurious to such traditional Free 
World exporters as Bolivia, 
Malaya, Indonesia and Canada. 


Manufactured goods have thus 
far been offered sparingly outside 
the bloc, and mainly in politically 
motivated trade with selected 
target countries in the less de- 
veloped areas of the free world. 
However, with the growth of 
Soviet industrial capacity, this 
component of their exports to the 
free world may be expected to 
increase. 


Nevertheless, there is every 
indication that the main thrust of 
the Soviet export drive will con- 
tinue in the field of basic 
materials, where it will pose a 
continuing threat of market dis- 
ruption which would adversely 
affect the economies of our normal 
trading partners in the less de- 
veloped areas of the free world. 
This concentration of Soviet 
exports in the field of basic 
materials also worked to limit 





yan 
edly stated that the United 
Goeérninent does not aia ar aes 
increased trade with the 


nt low level of trade 
United States.. 


Sets the Record 


Let us look at the 
what 
Mikoyan’s talks on. 
United States officials. 
matter I can speak with 
authority, as I was the 
official with w 

First of all, set the 
straight, Mr. Mikoyan was assured 
by ever official with whom he 
spoke, from the: President on 
down, that the United States now, 
as always, favors an- expansion of 
peaceful. trade -between our two 
countries. 

But we pointed out that trade is 
the: result of mutually advanta- 


buyers and willing sellers; — 

In this country, the conduct of 

our commerce is in- the hands of 
private firms. and private ‘indi- 
viduals. 

The Soviet state trading’ 
monopoly is at liberty under our. 
laws to enter our free market | 
to buy and to sell. Its American 
outpost, AMTORG, is established 
in New York and has wide com- 
mercial contacts. 

There is only one restraint on 
AMTORG’s activities. We cannot 
be expected, as a country or as 
a people, to provide the Soviet 
Union with the sinews of war 
while its policies menace our own 
and other free world countries 
with whom our security is linked. 
Therefore, such items are em- 
bargoed for export to the Soviet 
bloc. 

We have only recently com- 
pleted our second major revision 
of the list of strategic goods sub- 
ject to export licensing control. 
As a result, the list of goods which 
the United States will not license 
for export to the Soviet bloc has 
been significantly pared down. 
Actually, only about 10% of all 
our products moving in inter- 
national commerce are subject to 
embargo. 

In this connection, I understand 
that while he was in Detroit, Mr. 
Mikoyan complained of our sys- 
tem of export controls. He said in 
effect that only such items as 
chewing gum, firewood, and laxa- 
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Electricity in Our Future 


By S. L. DRUMM* 
President, West Penn Power Company, Greensburg, Pa. 


Electricity’s revolutionalism on our life has only been the be- 
ginning Mr. Drumm insists in providing an insight as to what 


lies ahead in 1979—marking a century of utility service. The 
¢ industrialist envisions 29,000 kwh. of electricity per employed 
person, compared to 3,000 kwh. in 1930 and 10,800 kwh. in 
1957; and such industrial-commercial usages as: electronically 
controlled flying vehicles and guided cars, revival of electric- 
driven cars, fully automatic industrial processes, and countless 
additions to tomorrow’s electric home. Mr. Drumm predicts this 
will entail four-fold increase in generating capacity requiring 
$150 billion of new capital with a much larger sum to indus- 
tries, homes, etc. 


Let us look ahead to 1979, when 
the electric utility industry will 
be 100 years old, and speculate 
on what mav be before us in the 
way of im- 
provements 
and new fea~ 
tures avail- 
abletothe 
people to be 
served by the 
industry 20 an 
years hence.  —@a™#q@ ~ 

Electricity 
is SO common- 
place and 
abundant that 
we take it for 
granted and 
tend to over- 
look the fact 
that the utili- 
vation of electricity is still a 
rapidly developing art. So let’s 
take a quick look at what has 
taken place in the last 80 years, 
to show how fast and in which 
direction the industry has been 
developing. 

The electric age in which we 
now live was very slow in dawn- 
ing. Scientists had known about 
this now form of energy and had 
experimented with it for a long 
time before it had an appreciable 
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impact on our daily existence. Its 
first major practical use was in 
the communications field. 

Once under way, development 
of the electric industry was rapid. 
In 1879, Edison applied for his 
first incandescent lamp patent, 
and the first electric public utili- 
ties began to light a few of our 
cities by the use of arc lamps. 
Thus in this year of 1959 the 
electric utility industry is 80 years 
old. 

Originally, we were an agricul- 
tural nation. Muscle power, of 
men and beasts, supplied the en- 
ergy needs of a rural economy. 


The water wheel and the steam 
engine were the first mechanical 
devices that reduced muscle 
power and permitted the start of 
industrialization, and the im- 
provement of urban living. The 
introduction of electricity accel- 
erated industrialization and, step 
by step, has reduced muscle power 
to an insignificant proportion of 
our total energy requirements. 

Electricity has revolutionized 
industrial processes, and has cre- 
ated new fields of endeavor 
hitherto unknown. It has released 
millions of men from backbreak- 
ing toil, and has freed the house- 
wife from many .of her most 
burdensome tasks. It is the house- 
hold and business servant of today 
— cheap in cost — requiring no 
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sleep or rest periods, and always 
available on instant call, day and 
night. 


Only the Beginning 

Through the contributions the 
electric industry has made to 
better living during the first 80 
years of its existence the industry 
has revolutionized our very way 
of life in these United States. 
But these advances are only the 
beginning. The electrical era has 
just begun. One indication of this 
is the fact that expenditures for 
research and development by all 
manufactureres average 1% of 
their gross sales dollar while the 
electric industry manufacturers 
spend 3% for the “answers” to 
better living and higher produc- 
tivity (the two [2] largest actually 
spend 6%). 

In 1979, we may be having a 
press conference to mark the com- 
pletion of a century of utility 
service, and we have an idea that 
those participating in it may have 
difficulty in visualizing what it 
was like way back in the primi- 
tive year of 1959 without the 
wonderful things that will come 
into being during the next 20 
years. 

May we preface our look into 
the future by stating three as- 
sumptions upon which our fore- 
casts are based. They are: 


(1) No catastrophic war. 


(2) A continuation of the pri- 
vate property and free enterprise 
system as we now know it. 

(3) No runaway inflation. 

It is the earnest hope of our 
industry, that these assumptions 
are correct and that our country 
will continue along the road that 
has brought us prosperity and a 
standard of living that is the envy 
of the whole world. 


Population—Housing Projections 


A prime consideration in the 
utility industry’s planning for the 
future is the number of people it 
will. have to..serve. In 1879 the 
nation had 49 million people. To- 
day there are 177 million. The 
Census Bureau expects that by 
1979 there will be 267 million, if 
the maximum fertility rates now 
envisioned are realized. 

Now let us take a look at the 
number of households in_ this 
country of ours. In 1879 there 
were less than 10 million house- 
holds and none had electricity. 
Today there are 51 million, and 
nearly all have electricity avail- 
able to them. By 1979, there 
should be about 75 million house-, 
holds in these United States. ‘ 

All these additional people, with 
their higher standard of living, 
will require vastly more goods 
and services than we currently 
use. So the probable size of the 
work force, and the productivity 
of its members, is of prime impor- 
tance. 

Here is what lies ahead as to 
the size of our labor force. There 
were 17 million in the labor force 
in 1879. Today the labor force 
has increased to about 75 million, 
and by 1979 it should total about 
110 million, which would be about 
41% of the population at that 
time. 

The output of the labor force 
has, of course, also increased over 
the years. Part of this increased 
output is the result of the steady 
expansion in the size of the labor 
force; but the biggest part of the 
greater output has resulted from 
the increasingly better tools used 
by the workers. 

One of the most important of 
these tools is electricity. It does 
physical work faster, better and 
more cheaply than ever before, 
and, through electromation, it is 
entering the supervisional field. 


Back in 1930 the use of electric- 
ity per employed person, exclu- 
sive of agricultural workers, was 
a little over 3000 kilowatt-hours 
per year. In 1957 it was about 
10,800 kilowatt-hours per year. By 
1979, it is expected to reach 29,000 
kwh per year. In other words, 
each worker will be using almost 
three times the electricity used 
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today to multiply the results of 
his efforts. 


Details Possible Changes 


As electrical developments con- 
tinue what changes will there 
be in the industrial and commer- 
cial uses of electricity? This list 
illustrates what these changes 
will be like. 

Fully air-conditioned buildings 
will be practically universal for 
factories and commercial énter- 
prises. It will be difficult, if not 
impossible, to get workers, or cus- 
tomers, otherwise. In addition, 
first-class. climate control will 
improve worker efficiency and 
health. 

Fully automatic operations will 
be standard and they will be di- 
rected by punched cards and 
tapes. 

Flying vehicles will be almost 
100% electronically controlied to 
eliminate risk of collision and 
pilot error. 

New revolutionary — industrial 
processes will be commonplace in 
many industries. For example, 
ultrasonic waves will debark logs, 
homogenize the pulp, disperse it 
and purify the refuse. 

Widespread pipeline transporta- 
tion systems will be operated and 
controlled by electronic comput- 
ers. 

Preformed _ structural shapes, 
both wood and metal, made by 
electric processes, will be charac- 
teristic of all types of structures. 

New electric furnace applica- 
tions will extend to many addi- 
tional fields. 

New inventions and processes 
will come into being. Invention 
and change have always . been 
characteristic of our country, and 
we are sure they will continue to 
be in the years to come. 

Here ‘are some other examples 
which indicate we have hardly 
begun to live electrically. 

On the highway of tomorrow, 
cars will roll along guided and 
controlled electronically — sate 
from collision and over-speeding. 
while the drivers play games and 
chat. These cars will be air-con- 
ditioned, and will contain most 
automatic features now available 
only on the most expensive cars, 
plus some others that do not exist 
today. 


Electric-Driven Cars 


Moreover, the motive power of 

many of these cars will be elec- 
tricity. As you may recall, elec- 
tric-driven cars were quite 
popular in the early days of the 
automobile. 
Because of improvements in 
materials, storage batteries and 
manufacturing “know-how” and 
because of the special transporta- 
tion needs they can fulfill, elec- 
tric cars are now coming back. 
Here is an electric-driven passen- 
ger car which one manufacturer 
has about ready for market. Other 
makes are on the way. Electric 
utilities are ordering them. They 
find that their range of more than 
70 miles is well above the mile- 
age requirements for many of 
their needs. Batteries will be re- 
charged, usually at night, by plug- 
ging the charger provided into a 
conventional house outlet. In this 
way utilities will supply the elec- 
tricity to operate these cars. 

These new electric-driven cars 
will be ideal for city and sub- 
urban use. They will cost less to 
operate than existing cars, will be 
simple and easy to drive, and 
maintenance will be negligible. 


City noise will be greatly re- 
duced, and so will the air pollu- 
tion that now takes an unknown, 
but heavy, toll of health. 


While the battery is still a limi- 
tation, further advances in the 
storage battery field seem certain. 
When they come, the range of 
electric autos will be increased, 
and may permit their use even 
for cross-country travel. 

Another new electric develop- 
ment in the automotive field is 
called the “silent milkman.” This 
is an electric delivery truck that 
reduces to a whisper the noise 


from a daily event that is some- 
times disastrous to sleep at a cri- 
tical time of day. It’s an improve- 
ment which all of us can heartily 
endorse. 

Another example of expanding 
use of electricity in the commer- 
cial field is in shopping centers. 

Because of the choking effects 


of ever - increasing automobile . 


traffic on urban and suburban 
areas, shopping centers are spring- 
ing up everywhere, and we can 
expect this trend to continue. For 
an idea of what these centers will 
look. like in the future, here is 


the Southdale Shopping Center at 


Edina, Minn. 


Turning now to another field, ~ 


hospital care and medicine will 
be improved by new electronic 


developments. Here are some’ of 


the possibilities. 
New hearing devices wil] be 
developed. Electronic engineering 


may enable even stone-deaf peo- © 


ple to hear by means of ‘tiny in- 


duction coils implanted in the * 


bone structure and attached to 


nerve endings that go directly to ‘ 


the brain. 
Automation of hospital proce- 


dures will be extensive. An over- — 


head monorail type of transpor- 


tation will permit meving patients. . 


throughout the building without 
removing them from their beds.: 


The nurse of the future will be 
stationed at a central point and ~* 


will be able to observe her 


charges on a TV screen; study and ~ 


record the condition of her pa- 
tients by remote electronic con-- 
trol. 


Climate control and color the- 
rapy will become essential ele- 
ments of hospitalization. 


The rooms will be equipped. so 
that desired changes in tempera- 
ture, humidity and electric ioniza- 
tion can be accomplished by ad- 
justing a dial. As a result, bed. 
covering will be minimal. Walls 


will be wired for color changes to. |. 
effect color therapy and music . 
will be keyed to the color changes, _ 


Electric incinerators will find 


increasing application in hospitals,,,: 


to dispose of the great array o 
“disposables’”—linen, gloves, hy- 
podermic needles and dishes. 


Centralized processing of hos- 


pital food on a mass production , 


basis together with electronic 
ovens near the patient will solve 
one of the major discomforts of: 
a hospital stay—lukewarm or cold 
meals. 


Improved air filtration proc- 
esses and equipment providing 
100% protection against radio- 
active particles will be in use. 

As the electrical era goes on, 
perhaps the biggest changes will 
be in the home. 


New Things in the Home 
But we have hardly begun to 
live electrically. Here are some of 
the new th'ng; that we can ex- 
pect to find in the homes of 1979. 


Climate control will be univer- 
sal in all new houses, and wide- 
spread in the older ones. It will 
be hard to sell a house that does 
not have it. 


Push button operation of wins 
dows and doors will be found in 
many new homes. 

Luminescent lighting from walls 
and ceilings will be common. 

New cleaning machines will 
wash, rinse and dry a kitchen 
floor in minutes. 

New automatic laundry equip- 
ment will pick up, sort, clean, 
iron and fold the wash. 

Dusting by electrostatic wand 
will be a welcome improvement 
for the housewife. 


Electronic cooking will be 
widespread with complete meals 
taking only five minutes or less 
from freezer to table by the push 
of a button. 


Greatly improved television 
equipment will give better recep- 
tion and greater conveniences, in~ 
cluding shopping by TV. 

With respect to climate control, 
here is a new type of structure 


“ 
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which has just been built to house’ 
the swimming pool at the Shel- 
burne Hotel in Atlantic City. It 
is a huge bubble-like enclosure 
made of plastic—shaped and sup- 
ported entirely by air pressure 
created fans. It is bated right 
next to ice skating rink and 
is heated so that. the bathers will 
haye summer. conditions while- 
winter storms. blow without. 


In 1979 you wilt see many such 
. bubbles; they. are entirely i 
cal for. home use. 


This is real’ dtronte-coutel:’ and 
the people 6f ‘tomorrow’s’ America 
will enjoy it._ 


What does this all add up to 
with res to the use of elec- 
tricity in the home? 

In 1879 the average residential 
use of. electricity. was zero. No 
household had central-station 
electric service. In 1939, 20 years 
ago, the average use was 897 
kwh. : Today it is about 3,600 kwh. 
In 1979, 20 years from now, it is 
expected that the average use will 
be 10,000 kwh. It could be con- 
siderably more than that, as the 
average for some companies is 
crowding that figure today. Many 
customers will use from 30,000 to 
40,600 kilowatt-hours a year. 


Seventy-five million households 
each using 10,000 kwh a- year 
amounts to 750 billion kilowatt- 
hours. This is considerably more 
than today’s entire output by the 
electric utility industry for all 
purposes. 

What will this increased use of 
electricity in homes, farms, stores, 
and industries mean to the utility 
industry? 


Four Times More Generating 
Capacity 
Because of the increased popu- 
lation and the increased per capita. 


use of electricity, the utility in-' 


dustry by 1979 will have to pro- 
duee something over 2% trillion 
kilowatt-hours and have about 600 
million kilowatts of generating 
capacity. This capacity is about 
four times the generating capac- 
ity’ in service today and will re- 
quire tremendous amounts of new 
capital. 

New capital will also be re- 
quired to continue improvement 
in’ the facilities to deliver the 
electricity from the generating 
stations to the customer, improve- 
ments which will include the rais- 
ing of transmission and utilization 
voltages, and the providing of new 
and improved facilties of all types. 


The amount of new capital that 
will be required by the industry 
by. 1979 will be well over 150 
billion Of today’s dollars. It could 
well be more. 

Large as this figure sounds, a 
much larger sum will be required 
to equip factories, industries, com- 
mercial establishments and homes 
to’ use these great amounts of 
electric energy. This will greatly 
stimulate business throughout the 
entire electric industry as well as 
associated businesses and indus- 
tries and the nation itself. Better 
living and greater comfort for all 
the people of the United States 
will be the end result. 

As the electrical era progresses, 
the future of all of us becomes 
brighter. The electric utility in- 
dustry is proud of the services it 
has rendered to its customers and 
to the nation in the past, and is 


proud of the trust and confidence 
placed in it. We hope and believe 
that the American people will 
place similar trust and confidence 
in: the privately-owned business- 
managed electric utility industry 
for their electrical future. 


Miss Edna Moser 


Miss Edna Moser passed away 
Jan; 30. Miss Moser, before her 
retirement last April, had been 
for 25 years a partner in the in- 
vestment firm of Candee, Moser 
&- Co. 
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‘Arizona Public Service Co. 


Arizona Public Service serves ‘Two major ‘generating units are 
ten of Arizona’s 14 counties and - the ‘Phoenix plant with a capacity 


‘covers -about *40,000 


~miles;~ 


“kw. .and’ the - 


000 -square 
pee about 60% of: the state's. -plant- “with™: 200,000 “kw. The re- 


mn. 


atural: gas‘ is, sup -‘matning: ‘smal plants are used for- 


-and standby: service. Im- 


peaking. 
of the state, steam ‘Heat in Plag- -portant new.: plants under con- 
staff and bus service in the Bisbee - -struction: “should reduce the use of 


Warren-Lowell area. 
Arizona -is one of the: fastest 


purchased .power -as well as pro- 
vide-for- additional -growth: The. 


growing states and the population -Gcotillo plant will have a capac- 


gained 56% during 1950-58. A- 
further gain of 70% - by - 1972 is 

indicated by projections of Mons 
Bureau of Census. The company 
itself has enjoyed phenomenal 
growth, with revenues quadru- 
pling from $14 million in 1948 
(pro forma to reflect a merger) 
to $56 million currently. Share 


with $1.01 in 1951; and the present 
dividend rate. of $1 .20 with 65c in 
1948. In the postwar period .load 
growth has averaged over 14% 
per annum. 

More important activities in the 
service area include mining, cat- 
tle, farming, tourist trade and di- 
versified industry. Total income 


of -manufacturing concerns’ was’ 


$475 million in 1957, over four 
times that of 1947. Crops and live- 
stock were $385 million in 1957, a 
gain of 105%. Mining income (deé- 
spite unfavorable copper condi- 
tions in 1957) almost doubled in 
the ten-year period, and the tour- 
ist business was three times: as 
great. 

In 1957 the state was first in 
rate of bank deposit growth, 


growth of manufacturing employ- 


ment, farm income and. personal 


income, and was a close second’ 
in population growth. The mild’ 


climate, natural resourees and 
varied transportation facilities to- 


gether with an ample water sup-- 


ply should encourage’ continuing 
industrial development. 

The company’s revenues are 
about three-quarters electric and 
one-quarter gas with a negligible 
amount from other services. Elec- 
tric revenues are 29% residen- 
tial, 34% commercial and 33% 
industrial. Gas sales are about 
two-thirds residential. 

Electric generating capacity ap- 
proximates 389,000 kw. from 
owned or leased plants with an 
additional 176,000 available as 
purchased power under contract. 


‘ity of 220,000 kw: when completed’ 
in 1960; “completely outdoor in- 
stallation will cut construction 
.costs and increase efficiency. The 
Yucca Plant is being built jointly 


- by the company and California 
Electric Power, the latter company 


installing the first 80,000 kw. unit 


-this year. 
earnings of $1.88 for 1958 compare . 


. Arizona Publie Service also ex- 
pects to build a large-scale power 


plant located at or near a coal 


mine: Natural gas is currently 
being used by the four major 
plants, but. they are. largely con- 
vertible to other fuels. The com- 
pany’s electric and gas rate sched- 
ules contain automatic fuel escala- 
tion’ clauses designed to recover 
‘any increased cost of gas which is 
obtained from El Paso Natural Gas 
under a contract expiring 1968. 


In the 12 months ended March 
31, 1958 about 42% of electric 
power requirements were obtained 
from public power agencies (hy- 
dro power) as follows: 22% from 


..the Sault River Project Agricul- 


ture Improvement & Power Dis- 
trict, 13% from the Arizona Power 
Authority, 6% from the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Reclamation (Parker Dam) 
and 1% from other sour¢es. 


Construction expenditures were 
estimated at $32 million for last 
year, part of a $200 million five- 
year spending program required 
to keep abreast of anticipated 
growth. By 1962, the company 


-anticipates, plant should approxi- 


mate $375 million and revenues 
about $100 million. 


The company has not had to do 
much equity financing recently. 
Three offerings of common stock 
were made in 1952-53 but since 
then there has been only one of- 
fering, late in 1955 (some addi- 
tional shares have been issued for 
conversion of preferred stock, 
etc.). The company has enjoyed 
an increasing amount of internal 
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Firm Markets in Arizona Corporate Stocks 


Specialists in 


ARIZONA PUBLIC SERVICE 


Established 1931 


REFSNES, ELY, BECK & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
American Stock Exchange ( Asso.) 


PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
Mail Address: 


P. O. Box 2190 


cash generation as the result of 
larger -than-average depreciation 
charges, tax savings from ac- 


‘ f° celerated amortization and fast 


depreciation, etc. Last June- the > 
company sold about $12: million 
preferred stock, making the capi- 
tal structure ‘approximately as 
follows: 


Millions % 
Long-term. debt. _____ ‘$77 473 
Preferred. stock... .- 31 188 





Conv. $2.40 pfd. stock 9 56 
Common stock equity 

(2,939,000 shares) -_ 46 «6283 

Totele sc wasn. $163. 100.0 


. The company appears to be in 
sound position from a regulatory 
point of view, rate of return on 
year-end net plant having aver- 
aged below 6% for some years. 

Share earnings include the fol- 
lowing approximate amounts of 
tax savings resulting from the use 
of accelerated depreciation, which 
savings were allowed to “flow 
through” to net: 


1954________. 04 
1086....05...2. 0.11 
1966... 0.21 
* epenee 0.29 
1968 (estim.). 0.36 


At the recent over-counter price 
around 37 the stock yields 3.3% 
and sells at a price-earnings ratio 
around 21. 


Three With Wm. R. Staats 


(Special to Tae FrnanctaL CHRONICLE) 


LOS ANGELES, Calif—Thomas 
E. Moore, Walter E. Peter and 
Thomas Sidenberg have joined the 
staff of William R. Staats & Co., 
640 South Spring Street, members 
of the New York and Pacific 
Coast Stock Exchanges. Mr. Moore 
was formerly in the trading de- 
partment of Cantor, Fitzgerald & 
ig. Mr. Peter was with Morgan 

oO. 


Joins Walston Staff 


(Special to Tae Francia, CHRONICLE} 


LOS ANGELES, Calif.— David 
Aranoff has joined the staff of 
Walston & Co. Inc., 550 South 
Spring Street. He was formerly 
with Daniel D. Weston & Co., Inc. 





(7) 15 > 
PALM Hugh W. Long & Go. 


Fla. — Paul A. | 
Just has joined Hugh W. Long 
and Company Incorporated as 


ag ¥ 











. Paul A. Just 
regional Vice-President for the 
southeastern states, with head- 
quarters at 226 Chilean Avenue. 

Mr. Just was formerly Execu- 
tive Vice-President of Television 
Management Corporation. 


Earl F. Berry Joins 
Easiman Dillon Go. 


- (Special to Tae FiNaNncrAL CuRonicir) 


LOS ANGELES, Calif—Earl FP. - 


Be has become associated with 
Sisters Dillon, Union Securities 
& Co., 3115 Wilshire Boulevard. 
He was formerly with the trading 
department of the First California 
Company. 


Peter P. McDermott 
To Admit J. McDonald 


Peter P. McDermott & Co. on 
Feb. 19 will admit John Joseph 
McDonald, Jr.. to partnership in 
the trnt 


' Sutro Adds to Staff 


(Special to Tue Financia, CHRONICLE) 
LOS ANGELES, Calif.—Harvey 
Yatman has been added to the 
staff of Sutro & Co., Van Nuys 
Building. 
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Volume Projections for Various Industries 
An industry by industry outlook appraisal for 1959 results in 
an optimistic overall expectation. Department of Commerce 
ascribes key elements of strength to automobile production 
recovery, construction, and increased steel output. 


output and sales. Production in 
1958 is estimated at 61,000 units 
and for 1959, 64,000, largely for 
single-family occupancy. 

Lumber: Based on the generally 
favorable economic outlook, the 
lumber industry expects produc- 
tion in 1959 to increase about 
3.5% over the estimated 32 billion 
board-feet produced in 1958. 
Gross sales are expected to rise 
6.6% and total lumber consump- 
tion about 3.8%. The anticipated 
level of residential construction 
is the biggest single factor in the 
optmistic outlook. 

Softwood Plywood: This indus- 
try is expected to establish its 
13th consecutive production rec- 
ord in 1959, with output in excess 
of 6.5 billion square feet (%” 
basis), an increase approximating 
10% over 1958. Increased promo- 
tional activity aimed at diversifi- 
cation in market outlets is ex- 
pected to help the industry. 


Hardwood Plywood: Foreign 
competition continues to cut into 
the demand for domestic hard- 
wood plywood, and the industry 
expects the downward trend to 
continue in the new year. Ship- 
ments in 1958 were estimated at 
760 million square feet, surface 
measure, compared to 793 million 
in 1957 and 891 million in 1956. 
Consumption—domestic shipments 
plus imports—which had been 


growing, dropped 25 million 
os tle Mage hte ll square feet in 1958 to an esti- 
in automobile production would ted total of 1,602 million, 
be reflected in increased markets Electrical Equipment: A gen- 
for metals, glass, rubber, and up- Tal strengthening of the elec- 
holstery leather. The automobile ‘tical equipment market after a 
industry is the largest single cus- Pag ery yy omen Haagen gy 
. ses a 0 S 
tomer Lor the output of these in- 1959 for a total of $6.5 billion. The 
Better public attitude toward imdustry covers transmission and 
new+car buying, engineering and distribution equipment, motors 
styling changes, a general up- 24. control apparatus, lighting 
swing in the economy, and more equipment, and electrical con- 
stability in the industry itself be- Struction materials. _ 
cause of the new labor contracts . Increased generation of elec- 
are the principal factors respon- trical energy and new construc- 
sible for the optimistic outlook. ti0n are two of the leading factors 


Trucks and Truck-Trailers: Low '" thé anticipated build-up. 
inventories of new and used ve- ron and Steel. Generally-im- 
hicles and increasing tonnage Proved business conditions plus 
movement by the trucking indus- inventory build-ups are expected 
try are major factors to which the t© Push 1959 ingot production to 
commercial motor vehicle produc- 195 or 110 million tons. This 
ers look for a strong market in ¢2™pares with 85 million ‘tons in 
1959 after a disappointing 1958, 1958 and the peak production fig- 
Truck production should reach 1,- Ure of 117 million tons in 1955. 
000,000 units, a 20% increase over The projected 1959 level as- 
1958 and truck-trailers, 56,349 Sumes no major strikes in steel- 
units, a 21% increase over 1958, Producing raw mafgerial or steel- 
Truck manufacturers are facing ¢OSuming industries. The three- 
stiffer competition in the export Year labor contract expires July 
market. 1, however, and this could inject 

Construction: The biggest sin- a new element into the picture. 
gle industry in the American 4S the new year begins, ingot 
economy is expecting to pass the C@Pacity will approximate 147 
$50 billion mark for the first time Million tons, an increase of 6.3 
in 1959, with advance estimates Million tons over Jan. 1, 1958. 
putting construction spending at Paralleling the ingot production 
$52.3 billion, a 7% increase over expansion, increased activity also 
1958. This would reflect a new is in prospect for the forging, 
high in physical volume as wel] castings, and ferroalloys indus- 
as dollar volume. tries. Steel would be folied by 

Private construction — largely the anticipated pick-up in con- 
housing—is expected to account struction and in automobile man- 
for $35.2 billion of the total;pub- ufacture. 
we construction, including the Steel prices are expected to re- 

Way program, is due to reach main more or less stable during 
yo ot ar tatnene erensce “n the first half of 1959. 
ction is wae : 
figured at 4%; in public construc- t ee This industry 
tion, 14%. Approximately 1.2 mil- eae o with prospects. for 
moderate improvement over the 


lion new non-farm dwellings, gj inti 
s : , =» disappointin ear of 1958. - 
rete private, are in sight conan lected dhakanteed tes yes 
Co ° . : dustry during the past year, with 
nstruction expansion will be the replacement market failing to 
reflected in increased expend- come up to expectations, export 
itures for many building mate- activity declining, and imports 
rials and in other allied lines. continuing to offer serious com- 
Eemutnctuross a — red fur- petition to the domestic market. 
maces and automatic heaters are ; . 
optimistic for the 1959 market be- an po a Romy sr nega 
cause of the building outlook. erated at the lowest level of the 
Prefabricated Homes (Wood): past 10 years, with 1958 shipments 
The manufacturers of prefabri- approximating $410 million, or 


4 expect to continue about 40.3% below the $793.3 mil- 


The Department of Commerce 
announces that the annual over- 
all survey by its Business and De- 
fense Services Administration in- 
dicates that industry looks optim- 
istically to 1959 operations. 

The outlook for some 75 indus- 
trial segments of the economy 
have been appraised by 24 indus- 
try divisions of the BDSA, Ad- 
ministrator H. B. McCoy said. 
The survey is a consensus of in- 
dustry and government experts 
in each field. It summarizes spe- 
cific industry reports on both out- 
look for 1959 and activities in 
1958. 

The expectation for improve- 
ment in 1959 is based primarily on 
the general strength of the econ- 
omy, following its recovery from 
the 1957-58 decline. 

Key elements in the anticipated 
improvement are automobile pro- 
duction, now estimated at 5.5 mil- 
lion after the 1958 low, a record 
construction estimate of $52.3 bil- 
lion, and steel output figured at 
between 105 and 110 million tons. 


The Industry-By-Industry 
Outlook Follows: 
Automobiles: The skies are 
clearing in this industry whose 
operating level affects so vitally 
many segments of the U.S. econ- 
omy. Industry estimates look to 
produtcion of 5,500,000 passenger 
cars in 1959, or 30% above the 






gains in the housing market lion level of 1957. Gross new or- 


1959 and reach a new peak in ders are estimated at $310 million, 
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or about 42.4% below the 1957 
level. It is estimated that 1959 
shipments will approximate $420 
million. 


Forming and Shaping Type Ma- 
chine Tools: Shipments for 1958 
are estimated at $148 million, as 
compared with $258 million for 
1957. Gross new orders are ex- 
pected to approximate $115 mil- 
lion, or about 18% under the 1957 
level. Shipments for 1959 are 
estimated at $155 million. 


Electronics: Spurred by mil- 
itary and industrial needs, total 
electronics output in 1959 is esti- 
mated by $7.9 billion, a new rec- 
ord that exceeds 1958 levels by 
14%. More than half goes to the 
military. 

Consumer demand for radio and 
television receivers, phonographs, 
and other consumer products is 
expected to recover from the dip 
registered in 1958, while the out- 
put of industrial and commercial 
electronics equipment will follow 
the trends of the expanding econ- 
omy. 

Electronics sales in 1958 were 
only slightly below 1957. 

Copper: With many important 
copper-consuming industries pre- 
dicting an improved volume of 
business, the increased demand 
for copper and its products which 
appeared in late 1958 is expected 
to carry through the coming year. 
Supply and demand are to 
come into better , and 
greater price stability conse- 
quently is in prospect. The cop- 
per and copper-base products 
supply situation is rated the best 
in years, due to expansion of min- 
ing capacity and mill facilities. 
In the past year, every segment of 
the industry showed a decline 
from 1957. 


Lead and Zinc: Strengthened 
demand for lead and zinc is the 
1959 forecast. For lead, the out- 
look is for consumption about 
5% over the 1958 estimate of a 
million short tons—a figure 12% 
below 1957. Zine usage is ex- 
pected to be 8 to 10% above esti- 
mated 1958 consumption of 865,- 
000 short tons—a falling-off of 
7.6% from 1957. 


Aluminum and Magnesium: 
Producers anticipate aluminum 
shipments in 1959 will be 20% or 
more above 1958, because of in- 
creased usage in normal channels 
of consumption, plus the growing 
demand for the metal in new 
products. Primary production ap- 
proximating 1.6 million tons in 
1958 runs about 6% below 1957, 
and shipments of mill products 
and ingots to consuming industries 
lag in about the same proportion. 
Recently announced _ stabilized 
prices will aid the industry. 

The magnesium outlook also is 
good, with the upward trend in 
shipments of magnesium ingot, 
castings, and wrought products 
continuing. The growth may ap- 
proximate 20%. Aircraft and mis- 
sile programs stimulate demand. 


Consumer Durable Goods: This 
diverse group of industries gen- 
erally is optimistic for 1959, after 
a mixed record in 1958. Competi- 
tion from imports is being felt in 
some quarters. 


Manufacturers of household ap- 
pliances—such items as washing 
machines, freezers, and vacuum 
cleaners—look for a 5% pick-up 
from 1958, which showed an 18% 
declined from the 1956 peak. De- 
spite the slowdown in 1958—8% 
from 1957—sales remained high in 
comparison with other years gen- 
erally. 


The furniture outlook warrants 
“considerable optimism,” accord- 
ing to the industry, with the 
downtrend apparently stopped 
after bringing 1958 manufacturers’ 
shipments to less than 10% under 
1957. 

Widely diversified 
scientific, and sehold use 
along with the hi level of in- 
come is expected to raise sales of 
pressed and blown glass products 
—excluding handmade glassware 
—to a new record. A 5% gain over 


Continued on page 37 
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Stocks staged a selling cli- 
max at the end of a four day 
string of declines to start off 
this week and then promptly 
snapped back to make up 
around half of the lost ground 
but the feat was mostly a 
technical correction and was 
accomplished on a steadily 
dwindling turnover that 
robbed it of much possible 
significance. 

% % % 

About the only clearcut 
aspect in the performance was 
that buying support moved in 
around the 575 area where it 
had generally been expected 
to be found. The whole ma- 
neuver retraced less than 4% 
of the bull swing which is 
short of what would be a nor- 
mal full-scale correction and 
did little to dispel the great 
amount of caution with which 
the market is being viewed in 
Wall Street. Time will be re- 
quired to establish the fact 
that a solid floor has been 
reached, or that a new base 
further down the ladder is 
needed. 


Volatile Issues 

The high-priced, quality 
items were the ones that bore 
the brunt of the final selling, 
issues of the calibre of du 
Pont, Minnesota Mining and 
American Telephone; and 
were the ones that were first 
to rally on the rebound. 
Lukens Steel was a standout 
performer, able to make good 
progress when the rest of the 
list was retreating and then 
soaring when the general list 
was rebounding. The issue has 
been building up a following 
since it broke out of its range 
on the upside amid glowing 
reports of its going on to fan- 
tastic levels. 

% % * 


Unlike the various market 
barometers, the list was still 
studded with issues with 
above-average yields that 
have a long way to go before 
they are in position to joust 
with their previous peaks, 
even including du Pont which 
had nudged 250 in 1955 and 
even 237 in 1956 and hasn’t 
been within a score of points 
of even the latter figure since. 
Joy Mfg., a leader in the min- 
ing machinery field, similarly 
has been hovering some two 
dozen points below its 1957 
high although at recent levels 
its yield was in the 4% 
bracket. 


Railway Equipments Favored 


The railway equipment 
shares were in favor in many 
quarters, mostly because an 
upturn in the fortunes of the 
nation’s railroads should logi- 
cally benefit them handsome- 
ly. Maintenance expenditures 
and buying of new equipment 
were among the first to feel 
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the recession pinch in the rail- 
road business. Moreover, the 
rail equipments generally are 
selling even below book value 
which is the case in both Pull- 
and Alco Products, both of 
which offer an adequate 5“: 


return. 
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ACF Industries, despite an 
occasional surge, has been 
available at a score of points 
under its 1957 high and a 5‘. 
yield. This company, more 
than the other rail equipment 
firms, has been pushing diver- 
sification aggressively and is 
now in material handling 
work, electronics and nuclear 
reactors. Earnings were 
sharply lower last year but a 
rebound this year seems to be 
assured. The issue was avail- 
able last year at half of its 
book value of more than $80. 


Metors Uncertain 

Auto shares, except for 
American Motors which was 
given to moving widely but 
without too much overall 
progress, were still the un- 
known quantity and showed 
it by lolling around without 
much conviction. Some lay- 
offs by General Motors hinted 
that the new models might 
not be getting a rousing greet- 
ing; Chrysler was still trou- 
bled for supplies of glass. 
Only Ford of the Big Three 
seemed to be perking along 
smoothly. Steel orders and 
operations were picking up 
nicely but, apparently, with- 
out important new demands 

from the auto front. 

% % zs 
A candidate for a better 
dividend is Blaw-Knox,. im- 
portant supplier to heavy in- 
dustry and the construction 
business. Earnings held up 
well last year, according to 
company estimates, covering 
the $1.40 cash payment more 
than twice over. The cash 
payment normally is larded 
with small stock payments. 
Moreover, a forthcoming ac- 
quisition of Aetna Standard 
Engineering will lift the com- 
pany’s earnings potential to 
some three times the cash re- 
quirement. The stock is one of 
those selling at a conservative 
price-earnings ratio. On pro- 
jected earnings for this year 
the recent market price was 

only nine-times earnings. 
z 


The below-average price- 
earnings ratio in the rubber 
group is U. S. Rubber which 
has normally had a lower 
ratio than its competitors in 
part because of its larger out- 
standing issues of senior obli- 
gations. Here, too, the recent 
price is a dozen points under 
the high for 1956 with a com- 
fortable dividend well into 
the 4‘c bracket. 


Although the rail business 
is recovering generally, even 
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the quality issues in the car- 
rier section weren’t in much 
favor although, as in the case 
of Southern Pacific, there is 
the added note of a $20 mil- 
lion windfall dividend from 
its holdings of St. Louis 
Southwestern. With the help 
of this, which will add about 
$2.20 to reported earnings, 
some projections are for a $9 


profit for Southern Pacific. The 


Yet the stock lately has been 
hovering between seven and 
eight-times earnings and: of-. 
fering a return of well past 
412‘. despite the fact that the 
windfall makes Sopac a candi- 
date for something in the way 
rt stock dividend as well as 
" abetter cali: payout : 
_ indicated . 


this year’s estimated 


o% 


Union Pacific is also amonz ~ 
the. candidates’ for: dividend °*: 
Improvement since it. covered ~ 
its. payment twice.over in the -: 


recession year of 1958, -turn- 
ing in a profit only a few pen- 


nies under that earned the re 


‘year before. Operations -point 
.to a new high -in earnings -for 
-this year, even without its oil 
revenues picking up impor- 
tantly. The return. on. UP is 
-one of the smaller for quality 
rails, around 4'4‘~, but obvi- 
ously that picture would alter 
swiftly with any change in 
the present rate. 
ca ca 
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Food stocks have been 
rather neglected recently al- 
though some of the spotlight 
was turned in their direction 
when Standard Brands 
bobbed up as a stock-of-the- 
month selection by one serv- 
ice. Standard has had a quiet 
but steady upturn in per share 
profits since 1955, first time 
in the decade that it failed to 
improve on the previous 
year’s results. Further growth 
seems assured and the com- 
pany has been quick to re- 
ward shareholders when busi- 
ness is good, increasing its 
dividend twice last year. 
Despite this largesse, its re- 
cent yield of nearly 4‘ is 
still an above-average one for 
a quality item. 
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Fansteel Metallurgical. 
which could benefit impor- 
tantly from the recent success 
in casting molybdenum, a 
hitherto balky metal, has 
shown the least response to 
the development. Throughout 
all of last year and this the 
issue has held in a range of 
around 14 points and hasn’t 
made any serious attempt to 
reach its 1957 high. The com- 
pany is a low-yielding item 
but its growth has been im- 
pressive, with profit ahead 
more than 400% in a decade. 
It has been busy expanding its 
facilities and is a large sup- 
plier to the electronics indus- 
try where the romance of the 
field has spurred wide, even 
illogical market movements. 

[The views expressed in this 
article do not necessarily at any 
time coincide with those of the 


“Chronicle.” They are presented 
as those of the author only.| 
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State of Washington 


The -Chase Manhattan . Bank 
heads an- underwriting syndicate 
which..on Feb. 10 was awarded 
an issue of $25,000,000 State. of 
Washington, General Obligation 
Institution Building Bonds, due 
Feb. 1,-1960 to 1979, inclusive. 
group submitted a bid - of 
100.049999 for a combination of 
4s, 3s, and 3.20s, representing a 


net interest cost of 3.17472% to 


the state. 

Public reoffering of the bonds is 
being made at prices to yield from 
180% to 3.25%, according to 
u:acturity. 
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Participating in the offering are: 

J. P. Morgan & Co., Inc.; Blyth 
& Co., Ing; The First ‘Boston 
Corp.; Harriman Ripley & Co. 
Inc.; Smith, Barney &.Co.; The 
Northern Trust Co.; Harris Trust 
and Savings Bank; Seattle-First 
National Bank; Carl M. Loeb, 
Rhoades & Co.; Wertheim & Co.; 
Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co. 


A. C. Allyn and Company Inc.; 
Alex. Brown & Sons; F. S. Mose- 
ley & Co.; Schoellkopf, Hutton & 
Pomeroy, Inc.; B. J. Van Ingen & 
Co., Inc.; Bache & Co.; City Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co., Kansas 
City, Mo.; Clark, Dodge & Co.; 
Francis I. duPont & Co.; Fidelity 
Union Trust Company, Newark; 
Fitzpatrick, Sullivan & Co. 


Ira Haupt & Co.; Hirsch & Co.; 
J. A. Hogle & Co.; W. E. Hutton 


& Co.; Laurence M. Marks & Co.; 
W. H. Morton & Co., Inc.; R. H. 
Moulton & Co.; Wm. E. Pollock & 
Co., Inc.; Shearson, Hammill . & 
Co.; Swiss American Corporation. 

Spencer Trask .& -Co.; Trust 
Company of Georgia; Bramhall & 
Stein; Harkness & Hill Inc.; The 
Illinois Co. Inc.; Northwestern 
National Bank of Minneapolis; 
Ryan, Sutherland & Co.; Stern 
Brothers & Co.; Tripp & Co., Inc.; 
Wood, Gundy & Co., Inc. 


Two With Merrill Lynch 


(Special to Tar Financial CHRONICLE) 
CLEVELAND, Ohio — Thomas 
L. Curran and Robert K..Schuster 
are now with Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Smith, Incor- 
porated, 216 Superior Avenue, 
Northeast. 
























































ST. LOUIS; Mo.—The St; Lou 
Municipal Dealers Group will 
their annual spring party April 29- 
May 1. The field day itself will 
be at the Sunset * Club 
May 1, A preceding openin will 
be held in the St. Louis 
April 29. ; 
Floyd Beatty, A. G: Edwards & 
sane. is General Chairman of the 
party. 


Joins Bache Staff 
(Special to TH® FINanctat. CHRONICLE) 
COLUMBUS, Ohio—Ronald V. 
Howard has joined the staff of 
Bache & Co., 30 East Broad St. 





How many new cars in this 25 ton ingot? 


Completed last year as a part of Republic’s expansion and 
modernization program at the Cleveland Plant, this giant 
45-inch universal slabbing mill can roll steel ingots (like 
the one shown above) up to 25 tons... enough steel to 
make thirteen automobiles or 270 file cabinets. The new 
mill permits Republic to roll ingots faster, more efficiently 


than ever before. 


The biggest single steel expansion in Ohio history 
included the addition of two new 375-ton open hearth 
furnaces and the enlargement of four other open hearths, 
sixteen new soaking pits, expansion at the 98-inch hot strip 
mill and the addition of new coke ovens. 


The additional 918,000 tons of annual steelmaking 
capacity added in the last three years at the Cleveland 





The largest single project in Republic’s Expansion 
program at the Cleveland Plant is the 45-inch 
universal slabbing mill which can produce slabs 
up to 75 inches wide. 





One of the 16 new soaking pits which heat steel 
ingots to 2400° for rolling in the slabbing mills. 
Lifted from the pits by overhead cranes, they are 
carried to the slabbing mill on an ingot buggy. 


Plant is sufficient to make more than seven million 


new refrigerators. 


The increased capacity of the Cleveland Plant, together 
with the expansion of other strategically located facilities 
in Chicago, Illinois; Warren, Ohio; and Gadsden, Alabama, 
will provide better customer service and still greater pro- 
duction efficiency for the years ahead. 


REPUBLIC 


STEEL 


General Offices: Cleveland 1, Ohio 


Alloy, Carbon, Stainless Steels * Titanium * Bars * Plates * Sheets © 
Strip * Tin Plate * Terne Plate * Cold Finished Steels * Steel and Plastic 
Pipe * Tubing * Bolts * Nuts * Rivets * Wire * Farm Fence * Nails * 


Pig Iron * tron Powder * Coal Chemicals 


* Fabricated Steel Products * 


Steel Building Products * Steel and Aluminum Windows * Steel Kitchens ¢ 
Shipping Containers * Materials Handling Equipment * Drainage Products. 





a 


Heated steel ingots are shown entering the mill from 
the background. After reduction to slabs they are 
carried on the conveyor table through two separate 
operations, cooled and shipped to the strip mill, 
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Future of the Bank of England 


By PAUL EINZIG 


Commentator from Great Britain anticipates a Radcliffe Com- 


mittee’s recommendation that 


Bank of England’s part-time 


directors be dropped, even though they were cleared of all 


charges of dereliction of duty. 


Dr. Einzig maintains that use 


of full time directors without any outside interests will isolate 
the Bank from the realities of economic life and make it impos- 
sible to forestall trouble in firms that are important to the 


economy. He hopes the present 


government will not mistakenly 


try to be more Socialistic than the Labor Government in urging 


the former not to try to steal 
part-time 


LONDON, Eng.—When the Gov- 
ernor of the Bank of England, 
Mr. Cobbold, was recently re- 
appointed, he made it plain that 
he may not 
wish to serve 
the entire 
term of five 
years. This 
was inter- 
preted as fore- 
shadowing the 
possibility of 
his resigna- 
tion in the 
case of the 
advent of a 
Socialist Gov- 
ernment, In 
view of the 
attitude of the 
Labor Party 
towards the Bank of England on 
the occasion of the inquiry over 
@n alleged Bank Rate leak in 
1957, it would indeed be difficult 
to visualize friendly collaboration 
between Mr. Cobbold and Mr. 
Harold Wilson, who will be Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in the 
next Labor Government. 


For this reason alone, Mr. Cob- 
bold may have considered it ad- 
visable to reserve the right to 
resign before his new term of 
office expires. There is, however, 
another reason. It is the anticipa- 
tion of certain recommendations 
by the Radcliffe Committee, 
whose report on the currency sys- 
tem is now expécted to be issued 
towards the middle of this year. 
Even though the Committee has 
not completed its deliberations, 
and its proceedings are a closely- 
guarded secret, several witnesses 
who gave evidence before it came 
away with the distinct impression 
that some key members of the 
Committee are strongly critical 
of the Bank of England and are 
in favor of recommending some 
drastic changes. This at any rate 
was indicated by the way these 
members of the Committee ques- 
tioned the witnesses concerned. 


Even though the members who 
disapprove of the Bank of Eng- 
land may constitute a minority, 
they include some highly dy- 
namic personalities. As it usually 
happens on such Committees that 
their conclusions are influenced 
by a small number of dynamic 
members, it seems reasonable to 
expect that the report will con- 
tain recommendations that will 
displease the Bank of England. 
In particular, it is expected that 
the Radcliffe Committee will sug- 
gest the termination of the exist- 
ing system under which the ma- 
jority of the directors of the Bank 
of England are part-time direc- 
tors whose main interest lies out- 
side the Bank. 


Until the late ‘twenties all di- 
rectors were merchant-bankers, 
but during the last 30 years or so 
a number of senior officials of the 
Bank were made full-time direc- 
tors, and part-time directors now 

ude representatives of other 
economic interest in addition to 
merchant banks. Even so, the 
merchant banking element con- 
tinues to be represented to an 
extent that, as critics argue, is 
entirely out of proportion to the 
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. relative eee tence of merchant 
. in 


national economy. 
Wommittee is not likely to 
confine itself, however, to recom- 


Labor thunder by eliminating 
directors. 


mending an increase in the pro- 
portion of industrialists and other 
non-bankers on the beard of the 
Bank. It is credited with the in- 
tention of strongly advocating the 
abolition of the system of part- 
time directors altogether. 


Part-Time Directors Were Fully 
Cleared 


Such a recommendation would 
be fully in accordance with the 
wishes of the Labor Party. The 
Bank Rate leak affair was worked 
up mainly with the cbject of dis- 
crediting the system of part-time 
directors by conveying a suspicion 
that such directors are in the 
habit of making use of inside in- 
formation for their personal gain. 
A thorough investigation of all 
transactions that preceded the 
Bank Rate change of September 
1957 was carried out by a court of 
inquiry presided over by a senicr 
judge (the present Lord Chief 
Justice) and its findings complete- 
ly cleared the part-time directors 
of all such charges. 


Even so, Socialists remained 
convinced that it is wrong to re- 
tain part-time directors. Whether 
or not the Radcliffe Committee 
will recommend the abolition of 
the system, it is safe to assume 
that the next Labor Government 
will take an early opportunity to 
lay down the rule that henceforth 
all directors of the Bank of Eng- 
land must be full-time directors 
with no outside interests. For 
there is a strong feeling among 
leading Socialists that so long as 
the present system continues the 
Bank of England is not really na- 
tionalized but is still under control 
of private interests. 


In reality, all major decisions 
of policy are taken by the Gov- 
ernment. Even though the Gov- 
ernor and other high officials are 
able at times to influence those 
decisions by their advice to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, their 
position in this respect does not 
differ from that of senior Gov- 
ernment officials who have direct 
access to their Minister. Evidence 
given during the Bank Rate in- 
quiry showed that the Governor 
is in the habit of consulting the 
part-time directors as well as the 
full-time directors about Bank 
Rate changes under consideration. 
But the decision whether to rec- 
ommend a change to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer rests with 
him, and in any case the Chan- 
cellor is at liberty to disregard his 
advice. The same is true about 
other important policy decisions. 
It seems, therefore, that the So- 
cialists grossly exaggerate the 
alleged influence of part-time di- 
rectors on the. montary policy of 
the country. 


These directors are of course in 
a position to influence the Gov- 
ernor and, through him, the Chan- 
cellor, by providing information 
about developments that are lia- 
bie to influence policy decisions. 
Unaer the existing system a con- 
stant stream of information con- 
cerning the position in banking, 
industry, commerce, etc., reaches 
the Bank enabling the Governor 
to judge the situation and pros- 
pects correctly. 


Should the part-time directors 
be removed, the Bank of England 
would find itself largely isolated 
from the realities of economic 
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life. No matter how able the full- 
time directors are, their. lack of 
direct contact with practical busi- 
ness outside the windowless walls 
of the Bank of England is bound 
to place them at a disadvantage. 
Even if some of the full-time di- 
rectors were chosen among former 
bankers and businessmen, the prac- 
tical experience they had gained 
before their appointment would 
be a wasting asset—they would 
gradually lose touch with the 
ever-changing situation. / 


Another Advantage 


Nor is this all. Under the pres- 
ent system of Bank of England - 
acts as a high-class clearing house 
for ton-level business apnoint- 
ments. Whenever some iinportant 
firm is in difficulties the Bank of - 
England advises it and suggests 
the reinforcen:ent of its board of 
directors. By such means it was 
possible during the postwar pe- 
riod to rescue many important 
firms, before the public even 
reaiized that there was trcuble. 
The informal contact between the 
part-time directors and the Gov- 
ernor on the one hand, and be- 
tween the Governor and _ the 
Chancellor on the other, is a great 
advantage, and it would be a great 
pity to terminate it. 

Needless to say, the Radcliffe 
Committee is only too familiar 
with this line of argument. But 
some of its members at any rate 
are inclined to take a _ political 
view and to recommend the 
change because they feel that it 
is bound to be carried out in any 
case by the next Labor Govern- 
ment. It is to be hoped, however, 
that the Conservative Government 
would not implement any recom- 
mendation to that effect. For it is 
a mistake for a Conservative Gov- 
ernment to try to be more So- 
cialistic than a Labor Government. 
In doing so it would only force 
the next Labor Goveriment to go 
even further in its measures 
against the present organization of 
the Bank of England than it would 
really wish to go. By doing away 
with part-time directors a Labor 
Government wouid satisfy many 
of its Left-wing supporters. But 
if this change is made by a Con- 
servative Government then the 
Labor Government will have to do 
something more drastic to show 
its Left-wing supporters that it is 
more radical than its predecessor. 

It is inconceivable that a Labor 
Chancellor of the Exchequer if 
forestalled in respect to the re- 
moval of part-time directors might 
place the hidden reserves of the 
Bank of England under Treasury 
control. When the Bank was na- 
tionalized in 1945 Socialists with 
inside knowledge were very 
pleased with the compulsory ac- 
quisition of the privately-owned 
stock at a price which did not even 
pay for the hidden reserves... But 
those reserves have been left in 
the possession of the Bank, so that 
if a private bank gets into difficul- 
ties the Governor is in a position 
to assist it without any publicity. 
He may consult the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer informally, but the 
transaction can be effected with- 
out any public discussion. On the 
other hand, if a Labor Govern- 
ment should assume control of the 
Bank’s hidden reserves, any as- 
sistance would have to go through 
Parliament, and the inevitable 
publicity attached to it might do 
incalculable harm. 

It would be, therefore, a grave 
mistake for a Conservative Gov- 
ernment to steal the thunder of 
the next Labor Government by 
doing away with part-time direc- 
tors. In doing so it would only 
induce the next Labor Govern- 
ment to do something much more 
radical and even more harmful. 


With Ross, Borton 
(Special to Tat Frnanciar CHRONICLE) 
CLEVELAND, ‘Ohio—Byron’ E. 
Kennel is now affiliated «vith 
Ross, Borton.& Co., Inc., The.1010. 
Euclid Building. 





Signing Documents on $40,000,000 
Borrowing by Kingdom of Denmark 


Count K. G. Knuth-Winterfeldt, Ambassador of the Kingdom 










of Denmark to the United States, is shown (seated, center) sign- 
ing documents in New York City relating to the borrowing by 
Denmark of the equivalent of $40,000,000. The borrowings were 
effected through a public offering of $20,000,000 Kingdom of Den- 
mark bonds by a New York underwriting group of investment 
banking firms headed by Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Smith, Barney & Co.; 
Harriman Ripley & Co., Incorporated and Lazard Freres & Co., 
and through a $20,000,000 loan from the World Bank. 


Participating in the signing ceremonies are, 


(seated, left), 


Bjorn Olsen, of the Danish Ministry of Finance, and (seated, right), 
Davidson Sommers, Vice-President of the World Bank. Standing, 
left to right, are John M. Schiff, Senior Partner of Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co.; Stuart F. Silloway, President of Harriman Ripley & Co., In- 
corporated; Charles J. Stewart, Partner of Lazard Freres & Co.; 
and Nelson Schaenen, Partner of Smith, Barney & Co. 








"National City Bank Reflects 
On Gold Price Rise Argument 


New York bank concludes that raising the price of gold when- 

ever geld reserves feel cramped reduces the gold price to 

“an index of the willingness of governments to inflate.” Further, 

the bank notes the favorable coincidence between the long 

gold price stability from 1700 to 1931 and dynamic population 

and economic grewth changes wherein there was no shortage 
in total money supply 


This month’s issue of the First 
National City Bank of New York’s 
“Bank Letter” examines British 
economist Roy Harrod’s prescrip- 
tion of $100 for an ounce of gold. 

The “Letter” notes that “more 
talk of the need for an increase 
in the price of gold has been 
heard in London perhaps than 
anywhere- else in the _ world, 
though the subject is also of ma- 
jor interest in South Africa, the 
leading. gold producer. Ideas vary 


‘on how high the gold price should 


be raised; the most extravagant 
figure mentioned is the $100 an 
ounce proposal put forth by Pro- 
fessor Roy Harrod of Oxford. 


“Curiously, all the discussion 
has ‘ignored the longest range 
extant record of the price of gold, 
a chart. of the London gold price 
reaching back 700 years to about 
the year 1250. The chart is found 
in the 1951 Annual Report of the 
Bank ‘for’ International Settle- 
ments. 


“The chart is worth some study. 
Most striking perhaps is the re- 
markably consistent upward trend 
in the price of gold from the 
Middle Ages up to the time of the 
founding of the Bank of England 
in 1694. The rate of rise works 
out to 0.38% a year compounded 
annually. Projecting this age-old 
trend produces for 1958 a price 
for gold in London of 250 shillings 
per ounce. It is an amazing fact 
that this is today—and has been 
since 1949—the ruling price in 
London. It is equivalent to the 
U. S. price of $35 an ounce after 
converting shillings at the official 
rate of .14 cents apiece. 

“Thus,..the current gold price, 
according to the -trend of long 
history, would seem to be just 
‘right.” Raising it to 714 shillings 


an ounce, the sterling equivalent 
of Mr. Harrod’s proposal of $100 
an ounce, would be premature. 
Calculated from the trend, this 
would not be the right price for 
another 278 years.” 


Notes Favorable Coincidence 


“Of special interest is the long 
period of stability in the London 
gold price, from around 1700 to 
1931. Apart from upsurges during 
and after the Napoleonic Wars 
and the First World War when 
the British Government let the 
pound depreciate in terms of 
gold, gold remained steady at 
about 78 shillings an ounce. Co- 
incidentally, this is also the period 
in which the Bank of England 
attained world-wide renown as 
banker to the world while Bri- 
tannia ruled the seas. 


“These 200 years of stability are 
especially impressive since they 
span a period in which popula- 
tion growth, world-wide economic 
development and_ industrializa- 
tion, and expanding international 
commerce were producing a rapid 
increase in demands for money, 
far in excess of the expansion 
in the supply of gold. One might 
have thought that this would 
have increased the price of gold. 
What helped hold the gold price 
stable was the widening use of 
supplements to gold as money, in 
the form of paper currency and 
bank deposits. The supplements 
themselves were kept valuable 
by limiting their issue and mak- 
ing them convertible on demand 
into gold. 


“Thus, essentially, it was old 
fashioned — Victorian — morality 
and caution which ~ defied ‘the 
trend for ever 200 years and Kept 


the gold price stable. People be- | 
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lieved that in all but the most 
extraordinary circumstances pay- 


‘ment on demand in gold was nec- 


essary as a point of national 
honor. They were willing to limit 


_ liabilities undertaken accordingly, 


and accept occasional painful pe- 


_ Fiods of retrenchment and busi- 


ness failures whenever overam- 


' bitious commitments reached an 


unsustainable level. 

“Today, deflations are consid- 
ered to be intolerable. All over 
the world governments have ac- 
cepted responsibility for main- 
taining high levels of employment 
and production. This makes it 


all the more necessary to take 


ly action to check inflation 
re it gets rolling too fast.” 


Index of Inflation 
“Determination to resist infla- 


* tion can make deflations unneces- 


sary. But if currencies are de- 
valued whenever gold reserves 


*-feel cramped, the price of gold 
- will simply become an index of 
. the willingness of governments to 


inflate. And inflation, equally 
with deflation, brings social in- 
equities and stresses and strains, 
upsets political stability, and un- 
dermines the functioning of mar- 
kets for money and credit which 
are essential to orderly produc- 
tion and trade. 


“No responsible government 
should want to raise the price of 
gold to heights which would cre- 
ate a monetary base for accelerat- 
ing inflation and a flight from its 
currency.” 


W. Mi, Lendman Joins 
Granbery, Marache Co. 


Wilkam M. Lendman has be- 
come associated with Granbery, 
Marache & Co., 67 Wall Street, 
New York City, members of the 
New York Stock Exchange, as 
Manager of the Sales Department. 


Bankers Underwrite 
Gonn. Li. & Pow. Offer 


The Connecticut Light & Power 
Co. is offering to holders of its 
common stock the right to sub- 
scribe for 762,565 additional shares 
of common stock at a subscription 
price of $22.50 per share on the 
basis of one new share for each 
unit of 10 shares or less held on 
Feb. 5, 1959. The company is also 
offering to employees of the 
company and its subsidiaries the 
privilege of subscribing for the 
new shares of common stock not 


_ subscribed for through the exer- 


cise of stockholders rights, at the 
subscription price of $22.50 per 
share. The subscription offer to 


* stockholders will expire on Feb. 


24, 1959, and the _ subscription 


offer to employees on Feb. 19, 


1959. 


The offering is being under- 
written by a group of investment 
banking firms of which Morgan 
Stanley & Co., New York; Put- 
nam & Co., Hartford, Conn.; Chas 
W. Scranton & Co., New Haven, 
Conn.; and Estabrook & Co., New 


’ York and Boston, are managers. 


Net proceeds from the financ- 


' ing, together with funds from in- 
_ ternal sources, will be used by the 


Company to repay outstanding 
bank loans, to finance in part the 
Company’s 1959 construction pro- 
gram and for other corporate 
purposes. It is estimated that the 


* construction program will require 


expenditures of about $39,000,000 


. im 1958. 


The Connecticut Light & Power 
Co., the largest electric and gas 
utility in Connecticut, is engaged 
principally in the production, 
purchase, transmission, distribu- 
tion and sale of electricity for 
residential, commercial, industrial 
and municipal purposes within 


. the State of Connecticut. Territory 
. served by the Company with 
- @ectricity, gas, or both, covers 


about 3,286 square miles, or 67% 
of the area of the state. The area 


served has a iGnailaston of. about | About 86% of the Company’s op- | had * total operating revenues of 
erating revenue for 1958 came, | $77, 954,000 and net income of 
from electric service, and the bal-| | $12,709,000, equal to $1.41 a com- 


_mon share after dividends on 
For the year 1958 the Company | preferred ‘stock. For the year 1957 


957,300, according to the 1957) 
estimate of the Connecticut State | 
Department of Health, which is | ance from gas service. 
41% of the state’s population. | 


the Company reported total 
erating revenues 


and net income of $11,258, 
$1.21 a common share after divi- 
dends on preferred stock. 
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We, too, pioneer 


in the Modern Age 


Our era moves toward new worlds...and in the spirit of our times 
John Hancock takes its modern place. With the help of today’s 
almost unbelievable electronic machines we deliver ever-faster 
service to millions of our policy owners. on 


» 


Nearly 2,000,000 policy records are maintained on magnetic tape. 
Our giant computers create and print some 400,000 premium no- 
tices every month. Our payroll for 6,000 Home Office employees is 
automatically prepared—in two hours weekly! Modern electronic 
equipment contributes to our major actuarial operations, to divi- 
dend and annuity computation, and to group insurance accounting. 


We believe that John Hancock’s alertness in adopting ever-newer 
ways of serving our policy owners has been a vital part in the great 
growth demonstrated in the 1958 Annual Statement excerpts below: 





How we paid benefits 


In 1958, John Hancock paid total benefits of 
$418,000,000, an average of $1,674,000 every 
working day, and $34,000,000 more than in 
1957. 


Payments flowed into every state and ter- 
ritory of the United States and into various 
Canadian provinces. 


$673,437,000 paid to or set aside for policy 
owners or beneficiaries in 1958—an increase 
of 3.0%. 





Ce 
MUTUALJY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


How we safeguard the future 


Assets: $5,518,219,000. (Obligations, 
$5,006, 953,000; general contingency reserve 
and special contingency reserves, 
$511, 266,000. ) 


American industry and communities 
strengthened by John Hancock investments 
—an average of $1,950,000 invested every 
working day. 


Over $22 billion of John Hancock insurance 
in force at the end of 1958—an increase of 
7.9%. 
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The Agricultural Outlook 


By O. V. 


WELLS* 


Administrator, Agricultural Marketing Service 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


Agricultural marketing official 


lists 1959 outlook commodity 


by commodity and surmises cash receipts from farm market- 
ings as a whole should hold well in 1959 compared to 1958. 
And, despite certain income decreases, farmers’ total realized 
net income should fare as well this year as in the year past. 
Mr. Wells reports estimated increase in Jan. 1, 1959, agricul- 
tural assets of $13.3 billion as against $2.4 billion increase 
in liabilities. He reviews some basic underlying problems; 
notes continuing rise in per-acre farmland values; believes 
farm surpluses will remain for some time; and calls attention 
to the fact that rising population will require balanced rate of 
farm production growth. 


The opening paragraphs of our 
“Demand and Price Situation” 
released by the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service, U. S. Department 
of Agricul- 
ture, last Nov. 
12, 1958, sum- 
marize the 
agricultural 
outlook for 
1959 as _ fol- 
lows: 

“Prices 
received by 
farmers, 
which this 
year are 
‘averaging at 
their best 
level in five 
years, may 
show some 
decline in 1959, mainly because 
of lower prices for hogs. Although 
an increasing flow of products 
from farms will probably main- 
tain total cash receipts from farm 
marketings, the elimination of 
acreage reserve program pay- 
ments after 1958 and prospects for 
a further slight rise in production 
expenses could well bring a re- 
duction of some 5 to 10% in 
realized net farm income, depend- 
ing largely on the level of crop 
production next year. This year 
net income is running some 20% 
above 1957, and the highest in 5 
years. As the economy continues 
to recover from the recent reces- 
sion, the income which farm 
people get from nonfarm sources 
should increase. Off-farm income 
now provides about one-third of 
farm people’s total net income. 


“Underlying the agricultural 
outlook for 1959 are the prospects 
for: Increased consumer income 
and a stronger domestic demand 
for food and most other farm 
products; slightly reduced foreign 
takings of U. S. farm products 
in the current fiscal year com- 
pared with 1957-58, with exports 
again aided by extensive govern- 
ment programs; and continued 
heavy supplies of farm products 
generally, with wheat and feed 
grain supplies especially burden- 
some.” 


I shall organize my remarks 
around these summary statements 
and the “Commodity Highlights” 
which are included in the same 
report. These are as follows: 


Prices of cattle will hold up 
well in 1959. Prices of hogs will 
decline considerably during the 
year and be much lower next fall 
than now. Prices of sheep and 
lambs will probably remain fairly 
stable. 


Consumption of milk products 
in commercial outlets in 1959 
probably will be more nearly in 
balance with milk production 
than in any of the past six years. 
A slight increase in milk output 
and in consumption are both 
probable next year. 


Supplies of poultry meat will 
be larger and broiler prices lower 
in the first few months of 1959 
than in the same months of 1958. 
Also, egg supplies will be larger 

*An address by Mr. Wells before the 

tu Credit Con- 
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Oris V. Wells 


kg Agricultural Commission, 


until late summer, and prices are 
likely to be lower. 

Supplies of all oilseeds and 
peanuts are abundant, and farm 
prices will likely average near 
support in the 1958-59 marketing 
year but less than a year earlier. 


The total feed supply is 10% 
larger than in 1957-58. Feed grain 
prices are expected to average a 
little lower in 1958-59 than in 
1957-58, reflecting both the larger 
production and slightly lower 
government price supports. 


The carryover of wheat at the 
end of this marketing year next 
July may be over 400-million 
bushels higher than in July, 1958 
and the largest in history. A 
further increase may occur in 
1959-60. The supply of rye totals 
47.2-million bushels compared 
with 36.4-million a year ago. 
Rice stocks are likely to be re- 
duced during the current year, In 
1957-58 the price received for 
rice averaged 34 cents above the 
support rate of $4.72 per cwt. This 
year it is again expected to be 
well above the support rate an- 
nounced at $4.48. 


Production of citrus fruits in 
1959-60 will probably be up from 
this year; deciduous fruit produc- 
tion will be about the same, as- 
suming average weather. 


Supplies of canned vegetables 
available up to mid-1959 will be 
a little larger than last season and 
materially larger than the 1949-56 
average. Heavy supplies of pota- 
toes will be available at least 
into spring, and prices to farmers 
are expected to continue well be- 
low those of a year earlier. 

The supply of cotton in 1958-59 
is expected to total close to 20% 
million bales. With exports of 
around 4 million bales and do- 
mestic mill consumption of around 
8 million bales, the carryover into 
1959-60 is likely to be a little 
below the 8.7 million bales car- 
ried over into the current market- 
ing year. 


Mill use of apparel wool, after 
declining since mid-1956 turned 
upward in early 1958, and with a 
further expansion of economic ac- 
tivity in prospect, consumption in 
1959 will likely be up from 1958. 

Cigarette output is likely to 
continue its upward trend as a 
result of an increase in population 
of smoking age and additional 
smokers among women. The utili- 
zation of tobacco, which turned 
upwards in 1957-58, is likely to 
increase further in 1958-59. 

With economic activity rising, 
a stronger demand for pulpwood, 
veneer logs, and sawlogs is in 
prospect for 1959. 

The downtrend in naval stores 
supplies is expected to continue 
in 1958-59. With production down 
a little more than domestic dis- 
appearance and exports, prices 
are likely to average higher in 
1958-59 than last year. 


Cash Receipts Outlook 

In summary, cash receipts from 
farm marketings should be well 
maintained in 1959 as compared 
with 1958. Somewhat lower re- 
ceipts for. hogs and wheat are 
likely to be offset by larger re- 
ceipts from other commodities. 


However, Soil Bank payments to 
farmers will be susbtantially re- 
duced with elimination of the 
Acreage Reserve Program, which 
this year accounted for $700-mil- 
lion cash payments. Some part of 
this reduction will be offset by 
expansion of the Conservation 
Reserve Program. Further, in- 
creasing interest, tax, wage, and 
other costs will likely bring some 
increase in farm production ex- 
penses next year. Thus, some re- 
duction in aggregate or total real- 
ized net income to farm operators 
from farming appears to be in 
prospect, although indications 
now are that many farmers will 
fare about as well in 1959 as has 
been the case in 1958. 


Agricultural Balance Sheet 


Perhaps I should also add a 
word about the estimated Balance 
Sheet of Agriculture for Jan, 1, 
1959, as compared with Jan. 1, 
1958. 


The estimated value of all agri- 
cultural assets, including the 
farmers’ financial assets, will run 
avout $200-billion Jan. 1, 1959, as 
compared to $186.7 billion a year 
earlier. Liabilities against these 
assets are estimated at $22.6 bil- 
lion for Jan. 1, 1959, as against 
$20.2 billion a year earlier... The 
estimated increase in assets is 
about equally divided. between 
the value of farm-land and esti- 
mated- increase’ due to larger 
livestock and crop. inventories, 
while the increase in liabilities. is 
about equally divided between 
increase in nonrecource Commod- 
ity Credit loans and increase in 
conventional commercial credit or 
farm mortgage debt. 


Basic Problems 


The main burden of this discus- 
sion has been the current agri- 
cultural situation and outlook for 
1959. Meanwhile, there are some 
pasic underlying problems which 
we also need to keep in mind, 
problems which have much to do 
with the current agricultural sit- 
uation and which are likely to 
also continue with us for some 
time ahead. . These are: 


(1) The problems of the “infla- 
tionary creep.” 


(2). The problems associated 
with the new “economies of 
scale.” 

(3) The problem of “surplus” 
farm supplies. 


The continuing increases in the 
nation’s general cost structure 
have had more effect on farmers’ 
costs over the last few years than 
in prices of products sold by 
farmers. Farmers must not only 
pay higher per-unit cost rates, but 
current technical advances are also 
such that farmers must increas- 
ingly use purchased rather than 
farm-produced resources. Fur- 
ther, the cost of handling, proc- 
essing, and selling food and tex- 
tile items is also climbing, which 
of course means increased con- 
sumer costs and sales resistance. 
All of this adds to the farm “cost- 
price squeeze.” 

Meanwhile, we are all ac- 
quainted with the speed-up in 
agricultural technology that has 
occurred in recent years. Sig- 
nificant economies in _ per-unit 
costs of production are possible 
not only in commercial farming 
but also in the assembling, proc- 
essing, and selling industries han- 
dling farm products. In many 
cases, however, the new technol- 
ogy offers opportunity to cut costs 
only as size or scale of operations 
expands. Increasing the size or 
scale of operations not only has 
to do with the size of the farm, of 
the processing unit, or the retail 
market, but also leads into such 
fields as contract farming, agri- 
business integration, and business 


mergers. In short, American agri- 
culture and our whole food han- 
dling and marketing system is in 
the process of adjusting to a 
wholly new technology which 
places an increased premium on 
quality of product; size of opera- 
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tion; and, perhaps most impor- Wm. 


tant of all management skill: — 
One interesting factor in the 
farm situation is that per-acre 
farmland values continue to. rise. 
I believe that one of the chief 
reasons for this over the last two 
or three years has to do with 
technical change and the individ- 
ual farmer’s desire to reduce costs 
by increasing the scale of opera- 
tions—that is, an able farmer 
often finds himself with the ma- 
chinery and management skills to 
handle an increased acreage or 
size of business as illustrated by 
the fact that about 40% of the 
farmland transfers last year were 
for purposes of farm enlargement. 
Farm surpluses are likely to 
continue with us for some time. 
However, we recognize that this is 
a difficult continuing problem for 
which there is apparently no im- 
mediate single painless, costless, 
final solution. This is a sound 
frame of mind for considering 
what should be done. Perhaps I 
should also call attention to the 
fact that there is a tendency now 
to look not only at-possible ways 
of controlling acreages or produc- 
tion, an approach that.is not only. 


difficult but sometimes has dis- ° 


astrous side effeets, but also to 


look at possible ways and means ~™ 


of constructively using the sur- 
pluses themselves... Such 


maintaining farm markets and in= 
creasing nonfarm income than 


~would be the case were ‘the com- 


modities not produced. 


Balanced Rates of Growth 

Finally, I want to. once again 
call attention to the fact. that we 
do live in an expanding economy 
and that our farm -problem is 
essentially one of balancing rates 
of growth—that is, of.trying to 
see that the rates of increase in 
farm output are about in line with 
the rates of increase’ in demand. 
In addition to taking. into account 
shortrun problems, we must also 
have policies which will assure 
adequate food for the American 
people as our population grows, 
recognizing that the rate of popu- 
lation growth may vary materially 
from time to time. I recognize 
that the introduction of these 
longer-run considerations further 
complicates the farm adjustment 
problem. But I assure you that 
our shorter-run problems are 
much more amenable to sensible 
management in an expanding 
economy, where the population 
end per capita standard of living 
are both increasing, than they 
would be were this not the case. 
Economic growth greatly facili- 
tates the adjustment process: it 
means not only hetter markets 
for most products but also new 
employment opportunities for 
both capital and labor. 


T. F. Bullen Jr. Now 
With Gruntal & Co. 


Gruntal & Co., 25 Broad Street, 
New York City, members of the 
New York Stock Exchange, an- 
nounced that Theodore F. Bullen 
is now associated with the firm as 
manager of the Investment Re- 
search Department. Mr. Bullen 
was formerly manager of the re- 
search department for Amott, 
Baker & Co. Incorporated and 
prior thereto he was with Gold- 
man, Sachs & Co. 


Named Director 


Duncan Miller, of New York 
City, has been elected a Director 
of Electronic Communications, 
Inc., it was officially announced 
today. Mr. Miller is a Vice-Presi- 
dent of the investment banking 
firm of Laird & Company, Cor- 
poration, of Wilmington, Del., and 
New York. 







so ' ; 
Drive for Library 

William B. Chappell will help 
The New York Public Library in 
its 1959 appeal for funds, it has 
been announced by Morris Had- 
ley, Chairman 
of the drive. 

Mr. Chap- 
pell, who is 
Vice-Presi- 
dent of First 
Boston Corpo- 
ration, will 
enlist the aid 
of investment 
bankers and 
brokers in 
raising $500,- 
000 for the 
Central Ref- 
erence Li- 
brary at Fifth 
Ave. and 42nd 
Street. He is one of a group of 
leaders -of business and -industry 
working to help the privately 
supported library balance its 
budget. 

The ‘goal of the currert appeal 
represents the amount that must 
be added to the institution's in- 
tome from endowment during 
the coming year if it is to meet 


Ww. Chappell 


; uses ; fat naisitai 
certainly contribute, far more Pi gory Sent im er a sara a 


the high standard of service ‘that 


Jhas' won it an international repu- 


tation: j 

Mr. Chappell pointed out that, 
while most New Yorkers are 
aware of the incalculable advan- 
tage of having access to this great 
research center, many do not 
know that it is a “public” insti- 
tution only in the sense that it is 
freely open to the public; the sole 
support: it receives from the city 
is for maintenance of the Duilding. 


The Library was created by 
public-spirited individuals more 
than a hundred years ago, and it 
has been continued and enabled 
to grow through the years by in- 
come from endowments and gifts. 
“It is hoped now, when rising 
costs are ever more rapidly gob- 
bling up the Reference Library’s 
available funds, that many more 
organizations and individuals who 
use and depend on its resources 
will come forward to help,” said 
Mr. Chappell. 


Wainwright & Ramsey 
Consultants on Huge 
Municipal Bond Issue 


Wainwright & Ramsey Inc., 70 
Pine Street, New York, consult- 
ants on municipal finance, have 
been retained as consultants to 
the Public Utility District #2 of 
Grant County, Washington, rela- 
tive to the $200,000,000 financing 
for the construction and operation 
of the Wanapum Dam (Wanapum 
Development of the Priest Rapids 
Hydro-Electric Project on the 
Columbia River in Washington), 
it was announced by Wm. 
Schempp, President of the Dis- 
trict’s Board of Commissioners. 


Construction bids for the Wana- 
pum Dam, sister to and 18 miles 
upstream from the Priest Rapids 
Dam, will be let early in the sum- 
mer and financing through a rev- 
enue bond issue will follow late 
in the summer or early in the fall 
this year. 


The Board of Commissioners of 
PUD +2 Grant County, Washing- 
ton, is comprised of Mr. Schempp, 
President; Paul Neihart, Secre- 
tary, and Geo. Schuster, Commis- 
sioner. 


With Lee Higginson 

Lee Higginson Corporation, 20 
Broad Street, New York City, 
members of the New York Stock 
Exchange, have announced. that 
Barry E. Thors has become asso- 
ciated with the firm as a regis- 
tered representative in the New 
York office. 
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Purchasing executives latest report states there is a reason 

able basis for expecting a moderate recovery from the reces- 

sion. Most agents polled continue to contain or to reduce their 

stocks and believe that a will definitely hold dove 
costs. 


The January reports of the executives of the ‘National Asso- 
ciation of Purcnasing Agents substantiate the opinions expressed 


Again this month, however, the consensus does not reérlect any 
emphatic optimism in most industries, More new orders are being 
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Substantiating Upturn Evidence Reported by 
pony The sarees Economic Outlook 


' ‘By RT. HON, JOHN G., DIEFENBAKER 


received by 46% cf the purchasing agents who comprise the. 


‘N. A. P. A. Business ‘Survey Committee, whose an is 
‘Chester F. Ogden, Vice-President, The Detroit Edison Company, 
- Detroit, Mich., compared with 32% in December, while 39% are 
in an unchanged position. There is a reduction to 15% from the 
21% who listed fewer new orders a month ago. 

The better new-order status ties in with the production fig- 
ures for the month, with 42% of the committee reporting on the 
up side against 35% in December. The number of those indicating 
less production is reduced to 13%, from 19% last month. 

Commodity prices are under no great pressures, either way, 
with most items available in completely adequate supply. 
of plentiful goods, 76°. of the committee members continue either 
to contain or to reduce their. stocks. 


The double-barrelled special question “for the month was 
directed toward a measurement of average employment for 1959; 


In view. 


together with what roles automation and other labor-saving de-. 


vices might play toward holding labor costs dawn. Of those mem- 
bers responding, 47% think that employment. will rise, 44% say no 
change, with 9% assuming less employment. There are 63% who 
believe automation will assist materially in holding down labor 
costs. In this area, many committee members warn, “uiyestignte 
corgtyly to be sure the end results will justify the costs.” 


‘Commodity Prices 

In the pricing category, there seem to be no extreme préssures, 
either upward or downward. The survey reports this month re- 
flect continued uncertainty and concern: over the inflationary 
potential rather than over the in:position of any strong or general 
advances in the current levels. Just 28% point to increases, 
against 27% a month ago. There are 64% who show prices un- 
changed, and 8% are purchasing some items at lower prices than 
last month. 

Inventories 


“Purchased goods inventories,” one of the more important of 
the “lagging” business change indicators, is outdoing itself in 
running true to form. Our survey reporters, again this month, 
indicate a considerable reluctance to add to their inventories. 
While the majority of businessmen acknowledge a reversal from 
the recessionary trend, only 24% of our committee members show 
a willingness to increase their inventories. There are 27% who 
report that they are still reducing stocks on hand. 


Employment 


Although our members report improvement in general busi- 
ness conditions, particularly in the steel and automotive areas, 
their statistics indicate no overall betterment in the employment 
picture. While 22% indicate a gain in their working force, iden- 
tical with December, there are 14% of our reporters who show a 
decrease, compared with 11% showing a decrease last month. 
While most steel products and passenger car outputs are reported 
optimistically, these are counterbalanced by the seasonally poor 
performance in the road building and heavy construction indus- 
tries. 

Buying Policy 

The percentages of change are so small from month to month 
that only by plotting the figures for the last 8 months is the very 
gradual lengthening of lead time in production materials and cap- 
ital expenditures apparent. There has been no change in MRO 
supplies during this 8-month period. 








Per Cent Reporting 





Sapa, 
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January 


Mouth 40 Days 60 Days 90 Days tol Yr, 
Production Materials-__. 8 32 35 20 5 
MRO Supplies __--_-__-- 22 49 25 2 2 
Capital Expenditures _- 10 8 16 25 41 
December 
Production Materials___ 11 31 33 19 6 
MRO Supplies - .-___--- 26 46 21 5 2 
Capital Expenditure_-___ 11 6 13 23 47 


Specific Commodity Changes 

While prices generally are quite stable, there are a number 
of spotty price changes, both up and down. Some early inven- 
torying of special steel alloys and sheets in anticipation of a 
steel strike this Summer is causing minor shortages of these items. 

On the up side are: Copper, stainless steel bars, scrap, tin, 
zinc, rope, lumber, plywood, coal, oil, bearings and grinding 
wheels. 

On the down side are: Lead, aluminum, vegetable oils, phthalic 
anhydride, naphthalene and phthalate esters. 


In short supply are: Some steel alloys and sheets, helium and 
glass (temporarily, due to strike). 


— —$ ee —— 


Public Inv. Co. Formed 


Form S. Schramm Co. 


since late 
- 1957. We have 





KEW GARDENS,-N. Y.—Public 
Investors Company has been 
formed with offices at 123-35 82nd 
Road to engage in a securities 
business. Partners are Bernard J. 
Breslaw and Bertha G. Breslaw. 
Both were formerly with Investors 
Planning Corporation and Sire 
Plan Portfolios. 





S. Schramm & Co., Inc. has been 
formed with offices at 143 West 
29th Street, New York City, to en- 
gage in a securities business. Of- 
ficers are Sidney M. Schramm, 
President; Leonard R. Schramm, 
Secretary and Treasurer; and 
Sarah Schramm, Vice-President. 


Prime Minister of Canada 


Canada’s Prime Minister summarizes “unmistakable signs” of 
renewal of economic growth in his country and expresses con- 
fidence that even industrial exports will pick up. 


Like other countries of the free 
world, Canada has been definitely 


last month that there 1s a reasonable basis for expecting a mod- 3 affected by the international re- 


érate recovery from the uncomfortable recession of a year ago... 


cession which has depressed most 
world trading 


therefore 
been pleased 
in recent 
months to 
note the un- 
mistakable 
signs of re- 
newal of eco- 
nomic growth. 

Most spec- 
tdacular has 
been the sharp 
increase in 
housebuild- 
ing, with 
starts substantially above the 
level in any preceding year. Con- 


- sumer spending remained strong 


and in December, a broadening 
general improvement in industry 
was discernible. Inventory liqui- 
dation appeared to have ended, 
and more and more the full effect 
of continued market demand was 
calling forth new production. 


Complete recovery has not yet 
been achieved but Canadians have 
good reason to. look for better 


conditions in 1959 in keeping with 
improving conditions internally 
and general international recovery. 





One important sector of our 
economy that remains to be re- 
vitalized is that producing indus- 
trial materials for export. How- 
ever, as the economy of the free 
world quickens, sparked by the 
revival of the United States, this 


' sector too is starting to respond 
. to increased external demand. 


New Tax Form for 
NASD Members 


A new tax form has been pre- 
pared by the National Association 
of Securities Dealers, Inc. to be 
used by members in connection 
with the stock and bond transfer 
tax provisions of the Internal 
Revenue Code. Reference to the 
New York State tax law should 
be deleted by members outside 
the State; they may use instead 
— appropriate state transfer tax 
aws. 


Toronto Bond Traders 
Annual Dinner 


TORONTO, Canada — The 
Toronto Bond Traders will hold 
their annual dinner April 10 at 
the King Edward Hotel. John 


Lascelles, Dominion Securities 
Corpn. Ltd., is in charge of dinner 
arrangements. 
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S. Hughes, of Wagenseller e 
» Inc., was elected Vice-— 

Presicent of the Bond Club of © 

Los Angeles, ; 

Club Presi- 

dent, Mark 

Davids, of 

Lester, Ryons 


and Company, 
announced 
following the 
organization 
meeting of 
Club direc- 
tors. The Bond 
Club is an or- 
ganization 
whose mem- 
bers are en- 
gaged in the 
investment 
securities business, Mr. Hughes 
has been active in the investment 
business in Southern California 
for the past 30 years. He served 
as Governor and National Vice- 
President of the Investment 
Bankers Association of America, 
and is also a former Chairman of 
District No. 2 of the National 
Association of Securities Dealers, 
embracing California, Nevada and 


Hawaii. 
orm Harbor Secu 

ie Ay TARDE ISLANDS, ia ib 
—Harbor Securities Corporation 
has been formed with offices at 
10043 East Broadview Drive to en- 
gage in a securities business. Of- 
ficers are Lawrence Solverman, 
President, and Shari Silverman, 


Secretary-Treasurer. 





William S. Hughes 





National Sugar Refining Reports 
Higher Sales and Earnings for 1958 





upon request. 


T 


Company 


HE National Sugar Refining 


increased its sales, 


earnings and net worth in 1958, as 
indicated in the highlights from the 
Annual Report presented belo 
However, the special dividend was 
held to $.25 per share, so usat a 
greater portion of earnings could be 
retained in the business to assure 
continuance of the modernization 
and debt-retirement programs. 
The Company invested $1,884,- 


780 during 1958 in plant improve- 
ment and expansion to provide 
better service to both industrial customers and homemakers. Capital expendi- 
tures for the plant improvement program for the past ten years now total 
$18,233,820, with plant property carried on the books at $27,037,298. 

A copy of the Annual Report giving details of operations is available 


STATISTICAL HIGHLIGHTS 























| sales | et Eamings | NetEemings | Dividends | wer worth 
1954 | $140,714,410 | $2,254,631 | $3.96 | $2.50 $33,114,037 
1955 $144,856,086 | $1,850,929 | $3.25 $2.50 $33,542,928 
1956 | $172,071,752| $2,558,258 | $3.86 | $2.50 $37,306,076 
1957 | $187,673,950 | $2,191,066 | $3.30 $2.50 $37,838,097 
1958 | $194,381,199| $2,321,909 | $3.50 $2.25 $38,666,866 
| 
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THE NATIONAL SUGAR REFINING COMPANY 
100 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS OF JACK FROST * GODCHAUX * ARBUCKLE’S SUGAR 









Social 
Is a Corporate Must Today 


By O. KELLEY ANDERSON* 


Chairman, Institute of Life Insurance 
President, New England Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Besteon, Mass. 


























































































Corporate acceptance of “social responsibility” is said to be 
an important corollary to profit making and the meeting of 
competition. In stating that this is one of the greatest business 
changes in the past twenty years, the insurance head opines 
that the firm “which ignores this will not prosper for long and 
may not survive.” Proud of another change, Mr. Anderson 
recounts the growth of the life insurance industry and its 
paralleled stewardship growth. Explains how such social- 
economic changes as women’s new economic status, increased 
labor force and labor income, spread of fringe benefits and 
home ownership, has aided and been aided by insurance industry 


In the life insurance business 
we’re accustomed to dealing with personal, business, 
ong-range statistics, for, as we all nomic and political. 
<now, some of the decisions our (2) Economically, 
actuaries and 
anderwriters 
nake today 
nay not be 
-eflected in 
our company’s 
»perating 
results until 
our grand- 
*hildren come 
f age. 

Conversely, 
some of the 
factors which 
affect our 
dusiness at 
yresent had 
their genesis 
sack in the days of our grand- 


social, 


and groups in their social 
economic affairs. 


judgment, public relations 


the dislocations which 


usually brings. 





O. Kelley Anderson 


events that brought them 


veginning to take for granted the taailendl. 


institute’s objectives and opera- 
tions, I’m sure that many of these 
objectives would have been con- 


orior to 1939. The same can be 


1 whole, for since that time, pub- 
iie relations has become a new 
supplement to traditional oper- 
ating concepts. problems; 
was barely behind us; 
Firm’s Social Responsibility 
Objective 


It is now generally acknowl- 
edged in almost all areas of our 
sconomy that a company’s social 
‘esponsibility is an important 
orollary to profit making and 
neeting competition. The business 
irm or institution which ignores 
his will not prosper for long and 
: ay not survive. 

The transition to corporate ac- 
eptance of social responsibility 
‘epresents one of the greatest of 
he many changes that have oc- 
‘urred in business over the past 
20 years, It has special significance 
‘vr our business, for it is closely 
‘elated to the Institute’s program. 

One of the reasons life 
usurance has achieved wide 
ceognition and high standing in 


necessity dictated they 


restaurants, 
clined to be isolationists. 


the threshold of 1959? 


Fear of another war 


spending at home for the 


ittributed to its activities in the 
“eld of public interest, activities 
« aich have been helped materially 
ever the past 20 years by the 
.istitute of Life Insurance. This 
rganization has conducted an 
jutstanding public relations pro- 
‘ram since its inception and I’m 


good repute; career women 
an important 


ts achieving greater success, pub- 
ic service and goodwill in the 
/@ars ahead. 

A look into the future is 
‘ppropriate at any twentieth an- 
nversary occasion. But in order to 
‘crecast with 
accuracy, a glance back is also in 
rder. Let’s look then at the social 
and political aspects of the econ- 
smy as well as at our business further, 


than isolationist. 


In most respects, however, 






































more 





significant 

















stand our clearly: 


(1). This has been a period of 
Gnprecedented change affecting. 


*An address by Mr. Anderson made - 
“cfore the 20th Annual Meeting of the 
(“stitute of Life Insurance, New York 
City. women, 





heaval. 















































Responsibility Acceptance 


virtually every area of our lives— 


the family 
unit has become less self-suffi- 
cient and has tended to depend 
more and more on its job. At the 
same time, a closer relationship 
has developed among individuals 


(3) Provided we exercise good ties 


increase our goodwill, service, ef- 
fectiveness and our ability to meet 
change 


These facts have had an impor- 
tant effect on every individual in 
every business and every institu- 
tion in our country. To evaluate 
them correctly we should start by 


»yarents. ... Although we are now, studying more closely the specific |jfe 


In 1939 America was walking 
into the shadow of history’s great- 
sidered too radical for enactment est war; the preparedness effort 
was about to turn a manpower 
said about American businéss’ as surplus into a shortage; the birth 
rate was low; the income level 
was also relatively low; deflation 
was one of our major economic 
the great depression 
business 
was operating under a cloud of ample: 
public misunderstanding, ill-will 
and government scrutiny; women 
were home bodies except when 
should 
become a second breadwinner; 
atomic power was still a formula 
on paper; except in New York 
automation had not 
begun; as a nation we were in- 


And now where do we stand on 


more 
terrible than any ever known 
keeps a divided world on nervous 
guard; in spite of heavy defense 


time in many years we may face a 
manpower surplus; the birth rate 
is high as is the income level: we 
aoe onveuse the biggest business 
‘ , k oom in history; inflation is one 
~merican industry today can be of our major ZTE ems poate ms 
although under close government 
scrutiny, business is generally in 


segment of our 
economy; and with the advent of 
television, automation, atomic 
power and moon rockets, 


thinking and planning is gradually 
-onfident we can look forward to becoming more global a sec mand 


Lists Significant Changes 


conditions are material changes 
from those of two decades earlier 
any degree of and reflect the vastly different 


social and economic atmosphere 
of the business world. Hidden in 
each of these observations are 


t:elf. In retrospect, several facts which account in part for this up- 


For example, we see that: 
Women have achieved full stat- 


ure in business as well asat home. surance has _ benefited 
Twenty million new jobs have 
been created, half of them for 
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Disposable personal income per 
family has tripled. y% 

American families have becom 
migratory with more than 30,000,- 
000 persons moving each year. 

Farm population has declined 
one-third. 

The population of America’s 
suburbs and “interurbia” has 
nearty doubled. 

Unuke 20 years ago, the bulk 
of all urban worker families have 
fringe benefit programs, while 
the number of these persons cov- 
ered by pension plans has grown 
from less than a fourth to nearly 

. half the toval. 

More than six years have been 
added to life expectancy at birth. 

The share of the total popula- 


tion which has reached age 65. 


has risen 30% while the number 
of senior citizens has increased 
75%. 

The percentage of adult high 
school graduates has jumped 60%. 

Families owning their own 
homes have increased by 50%. 

Although this is a brief list, it 
does illustrate that in 20 years we 
have telescoped history, for our 
grandfathers or fathers would 
have expected to live a full life- 


eco- 


accomplished. 

This: list, incomplete as it is, 
also illustrates how life insurance 
into social 
changes. From each of these 
items, we can see a direct rela- 
tionship to some of the basic 
trends in our own business. 


Life Insurance’s Growth 


and 


can 


° insurance six-fold. 
into 


Much of this 
growth stems from 


or contributions to them. 
This has 


resulted 


relatively small 
present total of 


span of women. 


Then consider the effect of the 
increased work force and en- 
larged income which has more 
than tripled the average amount 
of life insurance owned per fam- 
ily and more than tripled the 
average size of the ordinary pol- 


first 
icy bought. 


portion of insurance 


form 
surance plans. 


Group life 
creased 12-fold 
our 


creased seven-fold. 


The large number of persons 
who now own their own homes 
has affected life insurance agency 
and investment departments. 
Mortgage insuranee to assure the 
family clear title to their home in 
event of death of the owner ac- 
for a sizable volume of - 
protection. Life company invest- 
ments in home mortgages have 
grown from less than $6 billion 
in 1939 to more than $37 billion. 


Here we can see the two-way 
street on which these social and 
Life in- 
in new 
business and investment opportu- 
nities from these developments, 
while home buyers and the whole 


these 


counts 


facts 


economic trends meet. 


time to see most of these things 


and economic 


In these 20 years, life insurance 
assets have increase nearly four- 
fold; aggregate ownership of life 
insurance in the U. S. nearly five- 
fold; and annual purchases of new 
During 
this period the rise in assets was 
three times the total built up in 
the entire previous history of our 
business. These are facts of which 
you are all aware, but they de- 
serve to be restated at this time. 
tremendous: 
the social- 
economic changes we mentioned 


Take the greatly enhanced eco- 
nomic status of women, for ex- 
in a 
startling increase in ownership of 
life insurance by women from a 
figure to the 
more than $65 
billion, also the creation of the 
family income plan and the fam- 
ily plan policies and more re- 
cently the widening interest in 
premium rates which give recog- 
nition to the relatively longer life 


Fringe benefit growth, devel- 
oped almost entirely since World 
War II, now accounts for a large 
in force 
through group life insurance, pen- 
sion plans, salary savings plans 
and, of course, group health in- 


insurance has in- 
in the past 20 
years, while individuals covered 
by insured pension plans have in- 


construction industry have benec- 
fited from the important contri- 
bution made by life insurance. 

As a matter of fact, if we turned 
to the investment side of the busi- 
ness, we would see a long list of 
similar situations. As the life in- 
dustry has grown io be one oi the 
important sources of institutional 
capital funds, it has become an 
important source of financing for 
many of our new developments 
creating turnpikes, shopping cen- 
ters, industrial parks; gas pipe- 
lines, giant dams, and new jet 
aircrait to mention only a few. 
Equally important, today’s life 
insurance assets refleet the capital 
funds back of several million jobs 
which result from this industrial 
and civic expansion. 


Singles Out Settlement Contract 
The insurance contract itself re- 


flects in part our awareness of 
our new social 


of insurence in force. Admittedly 
they have a certain competitive 
sales value, but beyond that they 
represent one of our important 


public services, since they play a 
vital. role in financial plans for 


mulions of families. And yet, con- 


sidered purely as a sales medium, 
we might-have chosen to abandon 


them long ago. 


Nevertheless, these illustrations 
show perhaps how far we have 
moved up this road of social re- 
sponsibility and how widespread 


has been our acceptance of it. 


Thanks to the efforts of the 
Institute over the past 20 years, 
from top management down 
through the rank and file of the 
business and out into the field I 
think all of us are seeking at all 
times to know what the public 
wants from life insurance and 
what it thinks about life insur- 


ance. 


With this. growing awareness 
has come a sobering recognition 
of the responsibility and challenge 
brought by’ the new and greatly 
enhanced stature of our industry. 
pooled 
funds of millions of families is 
For iarge numbers 
of these families the life insurance 
protection we provide is the only 
link to future financial security. 
This responsibility does not di- 
increases 
every year and will continue to 
be a challenge to our public rela- 
tions consciousness. Just as we 
have tried to give growing ard 
client 
families year after year in the 
past, so also I’m sure we will rec- 
ognize our responsibilities in this 


The» stewardship of the 


in our hands. 


minish with time but 


improved service to our 


field in the future. 


Good Business Citizenship 
This growth of effort 


and not a haphazard, 


the printed proceedings 
past 19 annual meetings. 


I would like to give a few facts 
that will describe the evolution 
of our public relations philosophy: 


(1) The usefulness of the agent. 
(2) The need for disseminating 


facts . presenting news, not 
publicity . . . absolute intellectual 
integrity . . . courage and truth. 


(3) The fact that bigness is a 


fact of life in life insurance. . 


that the business can best serve 
the public through competition 
. . that there is no vestige of 


monopoly in the business. 


(4) The fact that the life insur- 


ance public is many publics. 


(5) The need for greater co- 
operation with an understanding 
by government as one of these 


publics. 


relations. 





responsibilities: - 
Settlement options, for example, - 
now apply to a large percentage ~ 


in the 
public interest, this development 
of a high level of good business 
citizenship has come about, I be- 
lieve, because our public relations 
efforts have been channeled on a 
sound, broad philosophic approach 
oppor- 
tunistic program. The best evi- 
dence of this belief is to review 
of our 


(6) The introduction of adver- 
tising as an instrument of public offices at 


(7) The need for the Institute 


providing leadership to the com- 
panies. aac 

(8) The need for making pub- 
lic relations a function of top 
management. - 

(9) The need for good corpo- 
rate citizenship. 

(10) The fact that performance 
is the great fundamental base of. 
all public relations. 

This should be of vital imper- 
tance in shaping our efforts for 
the, 2G years. ahead, both insti-_ 
tulionally and. individually. Spe 


+ s 
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Bis arog seria ag 
pe XS or ‘ 
Thomas P Rameg.. 





President of the Los Angelés Di- | 
vision of the Pacific Coast Stock , 
Exchange, effective March 1, and 


ail 





; Thomas P. Phelan 


W. G. Paul 


the election of Thomas’ P. Phelan, 
as President, has been announced 
by William H. Jones, Division 
Board Chairman, following an 
organization meeting of the Gov- 
erning Board. Other officers 
elected were McClarty Harbison, 
Harbison & Henderson, as Vice- 
Chairman; A. R. Gilbert and 
Harry Z. Johnston, Dean Witter 
& Co., Assistant Vice-Presidents; 
P. J. Shropshire, Mitchum, Jones 
& Templeton, Secretary: and D, 
Roger Hopkins, Hopkins, Harbach 
& Co., Treasurer. 

Mr. Paul, who will continue to 
serve as Administrative Consult- 
ant of the Exchange, has been 
President since 1946, after having 
served as Executive Secretary 
since 1934. He became a member 
of the Los Angeles Exchange in 
April, 1925,:.and. was: a. specialist 
‘from 1928 “until 1946 when he 
assumed full. time administrative 
duties of the Exchange: - 

Mr. Phelan, the newly elected 
President, has served as Vice- 
President since 1947, and was 
made Executive Vice-President 
in 1951. He started his career 
with the Exchange in March, 1929, 
following graduation from UCLA 
when be became a clerk in the 
statistical department of the Los 
Angeles Curb Exchange. Follow- 
ing the merger of the Curb and 
Stock Exchange, he was made 
Manager of the Cleaving House 
and later was in charge of listing 
and _ statistics and was Assistant 
Secretary from 1936 to 1940 when 
he became Assistant to the Vice- 
President of Production of Vultee 
Aircraft, Inc. 


Form Shipper & Finney 

FLORENCE, Ala.—Shipper and 
Finney, Inc., has been formed with 
offices at 212 East Alabama Street 
to engage in a securities business. 
Stanley E. Shipper is a principal 
of the firm. 


Form Systematic Inv. Co. 

Systematic Investors Company 
has been formed with offices at 
106 Fort Washington Avenue, New 
York City, to engage in a securi- 
ties business. Siegbert Oppen- 
heimer is a principal of the firm. 


Union Secs. Inv. Co. 
MEMPHIS, Tenn.—Union Secu- 
rities Investment Company is con- 
ducting a securities business from 
1503 Union Avenue, 
A. D. McClellan is a principal of 
the firm. 








By Coast-Exch. Division. . 


Resignation of W. G. Paulsas*. 
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Puerto Rican Bonds Awarded — 


. The Commercial and Financial Chronicle 





The Commonwealth of Pactio ‘Rico on Jan. 28 awarded _. 
000,000 public improvement bonds, due 1960 through 1979, 


banking group headed by the 


Chase Manhattan Bank, Pa P. 


Morgan & Co., and Ira Haupt & Co., and including Banco Credito 
y Aherro Ponceno and Banco de Ponce. 

Shown here, left te right: Roberto de Jesus Toro, Executive 
Vice-President of Banco de Ponce; Jose R. Noguera (seated), Sec- 
retary of the Treasury of Puerto Rico; Dr. Rafael Pico, President 
of the Government Development Bank for Puerto Rico; and E. A. 
_ Bird, Executive Vice-President of Banco Credito. 


“Ike, the No. 1 Bond Salesman” —Rukeyser. 


President’s efforts to calm down the ‘ 


‘rock ’n rolls” enthusiasm 


for inflation commended by publicist. Warns against thought- 
less appeasement of dictators. 


The current tug of war between 
President Eisenhower, cast in the 
role of budget balancer, and. the 
Congressional spenders will call 
for a re-def- 
inition of 
what consti- 
tutes “‘liberal- 
ism.” 

This view 
was expressed 
by Merryle 
Stanley Ru- 
keyser, econo- 
mist and pub- 
licist, in a 
speech Jan. 30 
before the Hi 
Hatters at the 
San Diego 


Seene "'G To Merryle S. Rukeyser 
fornia. 


“In trying to stop the erosion 
of the dollar through legalized 
larceny, sometimes called infla- 
tion, President Eisenhower may 
be repeating an historic service 
as significant as his invasion of 
Normandy. Ike is seeking a format 
for sustainable prosperity through 
a balanced budget and fiscal pru- 
dence. To the extent he succeeds, 
he will be savior of all fixed in- 
come groups, including pensioners, 
and those living on the proceeds 
of life insurance and on interest 
on bonds and mortgages. 


A Sheer Glusion 

“It is sheer illusion to regard 
the threat of oncoming inflation 
aS.a mere inconvenience against 
which you hedge by putting a 
larger ratio of your saved dollars 
into equities (stocks) instead of 
fixed dollar obligations (bonds, 
annuities and thrift accounts): I 
am second to none in my admira- 
tion of the shares of outstanding 
and well managed enterprises, but 
I know that the national economy 
will be disrupted unless there is 
a revival of demand for bonds. 
For the first time in nearly a dec- 
ade, corporate bonds of the high- 
est grade were recently yielding 
more than the average of 500 
representative stocks. 

“Without the ability to market 
bonds, the Federal Government, 
the states, the political subdivi- 
sions, including the local school 
districts, would indeed be in hot 





water. In trying to calm down the 
rock ’e rolls enthusiasm for :infla- 
tion. Mr. Eisenhower has: become 
the nation’s number one ‘bond 
salesman. “f 


The Soviet Dilemma 


Referring to the international: 


stresses, Mr. Rukeyser, nationally 
syndicated financial columnist, 
author and business consultant, 
stated: “The Soviet Union’s eager- 
beaver pressure for international 
conferences is motivated by a de- 
sire to escape from a basic di- 
lemma. The inside story springs 


| from the contradiction between 
| the existing low civilian living 


standards in Russia and the new 
upsurge in science and technology. 
Up to now for 41 years the Bol- 
shevik dictators have been defer- 
ring the promised millennium in 
Russia on the ground that it was 
necessary to concentrate first on 
tooling up and then on making 
munitions of war. The dictators 
are near the end of their rope on 
this type of argument, partly as a 
result of the new emphasis on 
education. 

“The dictators find that they 
can’t have it both ways. Dictator- 
ship depends on having a docile 
population of stooges and boobs. 
The new emergence of educated 
and creative Russians is incon- 
sistent with indefinite -patience 
with substancard iiving condi- 
tions. The fancy schemes for mili- 
tary disengagement and disarma- 
ment are intended to correct a 
Russian budgetary situation un- 
balanced by undue use of the 
productivity of the Russian people 
in the channels of weapons of 
destruction. 

“At best, the Bolsheviks can 
hope to gain time. Ultimately the 
new enthusiasm for education 
presages a domestic demand for 
democratic self government. 

“The United States and the rest 
of the free world, in negotiations 
with the Soviet Union, shovld be 
aware of the hidden forces at 
work. Any thoughtless appease- 
ment of dictators will tend to re- 
tard the constructive reform in- 
fluences at. work underground 
pehind the Iren Curtain.” 








By ARTHUR B. WALLACE 


This Week — Insurance Stocks 
RELIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY | 
At the time of its organization in 1812, this company was a 


mutual, and it became a stoek corporation in 1820, making it one 


of our oldest insurance writers, as Fire Association, of Philadelphia. 
The Reliance Insurance Company had been one of the units in the 
Association fleet of. companies. In 1950 Reliance and two other 
affiliates. were merged with Fire Association, the parent company; 
and in early 1958 Association adopted the present title. It began 
business with a capital of $50,000; and it was not until 1917 that 
the $1,000,000 mark was attained. 

However, growth since then has been more rapid, and at the 
most recent report, for 1957, it stood at $7,616,000. There have been 
not only mergers, but stock dividends and issues of rights. Ht is 
licensed to do business in all states and in Canada, and its agency 
plant numbers some 8,250 representatives. In 1850 it became a 
multiple-line writer when casualty lines were added to its other 
categories. 

Considerable expansion in the casualty end of the business 
occurred when it acquired control of Eureka Casualty Company 
and, a little later, General Casualty Company, a Wisconsin com- 


_ pany. Eureka was merged with the parent when the name was 


changed. Another unit, Hoosier Casualty, was acquired in 1958. 
The company’s risks are well distributed geographically. 
A break-down of its net premium volume for 1957 follows: 


% % 
ON occas Sa iikts ioe nk Xo ace md 27.7 Auto Bodily Injury______-_ 13.3 
Extended Coverage yeh, bap ae 8.9 Auto Property Damage... 6.2 
Ocean Marine____________ 4.6 Auto Physical__........_- 14.4 
Inland Marine____________ 5.6 CU So ce deca ameaee 12.2 
Workmen’s Compensation. 7.1 


Growth in premiums in the decade ended with 1957 was 
131.5%. The average combined loss and expense ratio for the 
same period was 99.6%. 


: It is expected that there have been enough important. rate 
increases to make themselves felt from now on. 


A percentage break-down of assets as of the end of 1957 
follows: 


%o % 
Se ic te ee em 3.7 Common Stocks ________- 36.1 
U.S. Gov’t Obligations:_° 24.1 Other Investments ______- 2.8 
Otter Bonds =. 2 17.7 All Other Assets________- 9.5 
Preferred Stocks -_-___--_- 73 Market Adjustment -_--__- —1.2 


Reliance’s underwriting results in recent years have largely 
followed industry trends, while investment income has been 
steady. In the 10 years ended Dec. 31, 1957, profits or losses on 
security sales, together with the appreciation or depreciation of 
asset values held have netted Reliance $16,083,000, or at the 
rate of ak $21.12 per share now outstanding. 

Reliance’s:eapital consists of 761,600 shares of $10 par value 
per share. ‘present dividend rate is $2.20 annually; and at 
its present approximate selling price of 55 on the American Stock 
Exchange, the yield is about 4.31%, a better than average return 
on an insurance stock. Pricewise, it has kept pace with the 
main body of fire-casualty stocks, on the theory that the industry 
has turned for the better after the serious losses in underwriting 
in the past three years. 


Ten-Year Statistical Record — Per Share* 





Liq. Adj. Invest. Net After Price Range 
VaL? Und. Income Taxes Dividend High Low 
1948 _.._ $62.84 $4.56 $3.08 $6.52 $185 45% 34 
_...-- 79.97 9.00 3.34 8.87 185 58% 421% 
1960... 88.10 2.90 4.20 6.66 232 62 487% 
1951_ 93.60 —0.39 4.28 3.56 232 56% 473% 
1962... 102.14 2.19 4.35 5.86 2.41 674s 49\% 
1963. --- 103.56 2.46 4.77 5.72 268 67 554 
1964... 71.22 —1.46 2.74 1.08 1.96 +65 38% 
1955_ 7750 —0.12 2.97 2.79 2.19 59% 45% 
| ae 71.69. —2.37 2.82 0.36 2.14 56% 4034 
1957 __ 6455 —3.96 285 —0.90 2.20 45 30% 
*Adjusted for 12% dividend paid in 1956, in stock, and for 20.77% in stoek 
in 1958 
#On 240,000 shares in 1948; 340,00 shares 1919 thru 1953; on 680,000 shares 
in 1954 and 1955; on 761,600 in 1956 and 1957. 
201d capitalization. 
{New capitalization. 
Balance Sheet — December 31, 1957 
ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Real Estate_-_--_- $2,454,642 Capital __--- $7,616,000 
Mortgage Loans_ 17,909 Surplus —_-- 27,119,397 
Bonds Owned_.. 20,300,161 Conting. Res. 1,318,825 
Stocks Owned. 51,799,496 ———— $36,054,222 
ok ee 2.386.200 Losses ...-..-..-...-... 13,276,807 
Agents’ Balances 4,320,917 Loss Adj. Expense--_-- 1,429,037 
Int. Accrued_ --- 169,761 _ Unearned Prem. ------ 29,885,140 
Other Assets: - 2,162,310 Accts. Payable -_-.----- 100,706 
Taxes Accrued __.--.-- 792,706 
Conting. Com. .-.------ 225,000 
Other Liabilities_ -- 2,298,828 
$84,064,456 $84 064.456 


Reliance has one of the longest records among American 
insurance companies. Payments have been made uninterruptedly 
for 100 years. Since organization the total cash has been $39,- 
218,0€0: stock $3.714,000. 


Halsey, ' uart Grow 
Offers Denver & Rio 
Grande Equip. Tr. Ctfs. 





. Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. and © 
associates on Feb. 5 offered $2,- 


190,000 of Denver & Rio Grande 
Western RR. 4% equipment trust 
certificates, maturing semi-annu- 
ally Sept. 1, 1959 to March 1, 1974, 
inclusive. 

The certificates are priced to 
yield from 3.50% to 4.25%, ac- 
cording to maturity. 


Issuance and sale of the certifi- 
cates are subject to authorization 
of the Interstate Commerce Com- 


. mission. 


The issue is to be secured by 
109 flat cars; 115 box cars and 28 
covered hopper cars, estimated to 
cost not less than $2,920,000. 


Associates in the offering are: 
R. W. Pressprich & Co.; 


& Co.; McMaster Hutchinson & 


Co.; and Peters,. Writer & Christ- 


ensen, Inc. 


O'Toole Press Officer 
Of Chase Manhattan 








Edward T. O’Toole has been | 


named, Press Officer of The Chase 
Manhattan Bank, George Cham- 
pion,. President, has announced. 
He is in charge of the press sec- 
tion of the bank’s public relations 
and advertising department. 


Before joining the bank in 1951 
he had been a staff writer for 
“Cosmopolitan” Magazine, re- 
porter and feature writer for the 
“New Hampshire News,’ Man- 
chester, N. H., correspondent for 


“Newsweek” Magazine, and news 


commentator on a New England 
radio network. 


Robert W. Hotchkiss 
With Bardon Higgins 


(Special to Tue Financia, C'tRONICLE) 


DULUTH, Minn.—Robert W. 
Hotchkiss has become associated 
with Bardon Higgins Company, 
Torrey Building. Mr. Hotchkiss 
was formerly Vice-President of 
the First and American National 
Bank with which he had been 
associated for many years. 


Three With Daniel Reeves 


(Special to Tue Financia, CHRONICLE) 


BEVERLY HILLS, Calif.—Betty 
J. Barber, Theodore R. Litwiller 
and Leon Rochlin have been addec 
to the staff of Daniel Reeves & 
Co., 398 South Beverly Drive. 
members of the New York anc 
Pacific Coast Stock Exchanges. 








NATIONAL AND GRINDLAYS 
BANK LIMITED 


Amalgamating National Bank 6, India Lid. 
and Grindlays Bank Lt 
Head Office: 
26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


London Branches: 
13 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W.1 
54 PARLIAMENT STREET, S.W.1 
Bankers to the Government in : ADEN, KENYA, 
UGANDA, ZANZIBAR & SOMALILAND PROTECTORATE 
Branches in: 


SNDIA, PAKISTAN, CEYLON, BURMA, KENYA, 
TANGANYIKA, ZANZIBAR, UGANDA, 
ADEN, SOMALILAND PROTECTORATE, 

NORTHERN AND SOUTHERN RHODESIA, 
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Monetary and Fiscal Controls 
To Meet Our Economic Goals 


By YA-LUN CHOU ad 
Associate Professor of Economics, Pace College, New York City 


An industrial as well as academic economist, Dr. Chou suggests 
a program to overcome inadequacies said to exist in our mone- 
tary and fiscal practices which stresses an innovation in our 
personal income tax system. To our existing general monetary 


policy, the economist would add a battery of 


prising permanent easy credit 


com- 
and selective credit controls. 


Regarding fiscal policy, he lays great stress on his proposal 
of flexible personal income system utilizing a “range-rate” 
instead of a “single-rate” system of taxes and a “Personal 
Income Tax Board for Stabilization.” Depicts investment as 
the basic cure for inflation, gives monetary policy the job of 


facilitating capital formation, 


and calls for cooperation of 


labor and management. 


The American private enterprise 
system is capable of doing many 
wonders; but it also has a serious 
inherent weakness. That is, its 
progress is 
characterized 
by an erratic 
course of eco- 
nomic activity. 
Furthermore, 
it is generally 
agreed that 
periodic infla- 
tions and de- 
pressions can- 
not be avoided 
without gov- 
ernment in- 
tervention in 
the economy. 
It is perhaps 
in recognition 
of this that political leaders of 
both parties have accepted the 
thesis that a condition of continu- 
ous high level of employment at 
stable prices is a Federal respon- 
sibility. 

President, Truman, in the in- 
troduction to his first Economic 
Report, submitted under the terms 
of the Employment Act of 1946, 
announced that the “job at hand 
is to see to it that America is not 
ravaged by recurring depressions 
and long periods of unemploy- 
ment, but that instead we build an 
economy so fruitful, so dynamic, 
so progressive that each citizen 
can count upon opportunity and 
security for himself and his 
family.” From his various pro- 
nouncements since 1952, President 
Eisenhower seems to be in agree- 
ment with the purpose of using 
all “practical means” to promote 
economic stability. For instance, 
in 1954 he said: “I give you this 
assurance: every legitimate means 
available to the Federal Govern- 
ment that can be used to sustain 
prosperity will be used.” 


However, despite these repeated 
assurances of promoting economic 
stability through government ac- 
tion, the American economy has 
been far from being stable. Since 
WWII, the general price level has 
increased by more than 50% and 
there have been already three 
recessions, the last of which was 
just over and which lasted more 
than 10 months and had more than 
five million unemployed. This 
unsatisfactory record indicates 
that the instruments available for 
the implementation of stabiliza- 
tion policy have failed to be ef- 
fective. 

What are the stabilization meas- 
ures? How do they work? Why 
have they not been effective? How 
can a more effective stabilization 
policy be devised. These are the 
questions which this paper at- 
tempts to answer. 





Dr. Ya-lun Chou 


Current Stabilization Measures 

Stabilization measures available 
can be classified into two kinds: 
namely, automatic stabilizers and 
discretionary policy. Automatic 
stabilizers are those economic in- 
stitutions which have already been 
uilt into the economic structure 
since the Great Depression, such 
| gs the progressive and pay-as- 


a Monetary policy 


2 operations. 


you-go personal income taxes, un- 
employment insurance, farm price 
supports and so forth. These 
built-in stabilizers automatically 
tend to check economic activity 
when inflation threatens and to 
stimulate it when depression 
starts. 


Discretionary policy centers 
around monetary-fiscal measures. 
is the central 
responsibility of the Federal Re- 
serve System and its implementa- 
tion is mainly through the devices 
of reserve requirement provisions, 
rediscount rates, and open market 
The Federal Reserve 
System can also regulate pur- 


@ chases of securities and consumers’ 


durables with its power of selec- 
tive credit controls. Fiscal policy 
is the deliberate manipulation of 
government spending, tax collec- 
ions and public debt to compen- 
sate or influence the private 
sector of the economy. As such, 
its application is a joint effort of 
a great number of government 
agencies which include the Treas- 
ury, the Bureau of Budget, the 
Federal Housing Administration, 
the Federal Security Agency, the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corpo- 
ration, the Federal Loan Agency, 
and others. 


The purpose of built-in stabil- 
izers is that they go to work auto- 
matically without factfinding and 
fresh policy decisions. Their ef- 
fect, however, are limited to 
slowing down the processes of 
inflation and depression. They 
cannot themselves set a recovery 
or bring inflation to a complete 
halt. While the net contribution of 
automatic stabilizers to the reduc- 
tion of fluctuation-swings should 
not be minimized and many ad- 
vocate they should be strength- 
ened and improved to do a bigger 
job, nevertheless, the promise of a 
positive stabilization policy still 
lies in discretionary devices. For 
this reason, the central attention 
of this paper will be directed to 
the discussion of discretionary 
policy. 


Ineffectivenes of the Present 
Monetary Policy 


The upshot of the general mone- 
tary policy is to tighten credit 
under inflationary pressure and 
to ease it in face of a downturn of 
prices and/or employment. Credit 
restraint is achieved by raising the 
rediscount rate so that borrowing 
becomes more expensive and by 
increasing reserve requirements 
and sales of government securities 
in the open market so that the 
availability of credit is reduced. 
Opposite actions are taken if easy 
credit is the objective. There is 
no denying that the Federal Re- 
serve can readily increase or de- 
crease the costs of borrowing and 
make credit plentiful or scarce; 
whereas whether a tightening or 
an easing of credit can produce 
desired response is entirely a dif- 
ferent question. 


There is little disagreement that 
an easy-money policy can neither 
prevent a slide into a depression 
nor bring about an upturn if there 
exists no profitable investment 


opportunity and if people cannot 
or do not want to increase ,con- 
sumption from borrowing because 
of mass unemployment. The Fed- 
eral Reserve can make credit 
more plentiful and less expensive; 
but it cannot make the banks 
grant loans or the public borrow 
money. An often used analogy in 
this connection is that “You can 
lead the horse to the river, but 
you cannot make it drink the 
water.” The most recent illustra- 
tion of this is that: the Federal 
Reserve decreased rediscount rates 
twice and released more than a 
billion and a half dollars of excess 
reserve by reducing reserve re- 
quirements during the last down- 
turn, but a great portion of this 
excess reserve was used to pur- 
chase government securities in- 
stead of making new loans by the 
commercial banks. Clearly, mone- 
tary policy is wholely a negative 
and completely ineffective force 
in preventing or revising a de- 
pression. The only contribution 
that can be expected from easy 
credit in rescuing a downswing is 
the provision of financial poten- 
tiality for expansion if some fa- 
vorable factor comes along to 
induce investment or stimulate 
consumption. 


Tight Money and Price Rise 


Even the common claim that 
monetary policy can be more ef- 
fective in checking inflation. is 
very doubtful. Worse still, a tight- 
money policy, if not prudently ad- 
ministered, may actually set a 
downturn of employment and out- 
put while failing to stop further 
price increases. The direct effect 
expected from general credit re- 
straint is the reduction in con- 
sumption and investment spending 
from borrowed funds. This effect, 
even could it be realized, would 
not necessarily be consistent with 
the twin goal of stability, high 
level of employment and stable 
prices. Since inflation is essen- 
tially a process of the ficow of 
goods and service running behind 
the flow of monetary expendi- 
tures, the basic solution for it is 
to spend up the flow of outputs. 
In the long run, increase in out- 
puts depends upon improvements 
in technology which raise produc- 
tivity. In the short run, the only 
feasible way to increase,outputs is 
to increase production of invest- 
ment-goods at the expense of that 
of consumer-goods. If high level 


of employment is to be maintained’ 


and simultaneously prices are to 
be held in line, such a change in 
the composition of production can 
only be achieved by a reduction 
in consumption expenditures first. 
Only then can productive re- 
sources be transferred from the 
consumer-goods to the _ invest- 
ment-goods industries without 
pushing up costs. A general tight- 
money policy, which attempts‘ to 
restrain both investment and con- 
sumption outlays, is thus not an 
appropriate prescription to cure 
inflation, 


In the last analysis, further- 
more, general credit restraint is 
almost helpless in discouragin 
consumption and its power to cu 
investment expenditures is very 
much limited and this limited 
success may become an active fac- 
tor itself in causing a downturn. 
The hope that a_tight-money 
policy can reduce consumption lies 
in that it discourages installment 
purchase of durable goods and 
encourages individal savings. But 
can it do these? With high level 
of employment and rising money 
income, people are usually con- 
fident of their future and they 
may not be restrained from pur- 
chasing durable goods on credit 
just because interest charges 
have increased 1 to 2 or even 
3%. As will be mentioned later, 
a more effective device to re- 
strain consumption spending on 
the installment basis is not high 
interest rate but the requirement 
of larger downpayments and 
shorter duration of repayment. 
The latter is a measure of selec- 


‘est rates are) 


_tions: of profits, by 





tive credit controls... 3 be 

serve, and it does not come under 

its general credit policy. -- 3% 
Would Savings Increase? . 

As to the proposition that tight 

credit may induce individual sav- 


ings because people may fear that 
credit may become lee ‘avalia le 
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nomic fluctuations does not mean 
that there should be no place for 
it in an over-all stabilization pol- 
icy. As a matter of fact, monetary 
measures can contribute much to 


for emergencies or becausé sav- promote price stability and facil- 


ings. become more attractive ‘with 
rising, interest rates, this: is in 
reality wishful t n view. 
of present-day conditions. Poor 
people do not save at all “in: times 
good or bad. Savings of the well- 
to-do have gradually been institu- 
tionalized — in forms of life and 
non-life insurance, mortgages ‘on 
houses, and regular purchases of 
mutual funds or gévernment 
bonds—a temporary rise in inter- 
est rate can hardly have any de- 
cisive effects upon their long run 
plans for savings. As for the rich, 
savings often are more or Jess 
automatic with them; their sav- 
ing-decisions may be quite inde- 
pendent of interest.. It may be 
interesting to observe: while tight 
credit may not necessarly encour- 
age people to save more duritg 
prosperity, people may, actually’ 
attempt te save more because of 
fear for insecurity when -inem- 
ployment jhreatens even if inter- 
we low. Could 
of all-time “high indivi? mF 
ines during 1958 be a proof of this _ 
point? ° Sieh: eae 


Investment Experience 


To -a limited extent.a general 
credit restraint may succeed in. 
reducing investment expenditures 
by ,dampennig optimistic éxpecta- 
decreasing 
capital values of ‘existing: capital 
assets and by increasing costs of 
producing new equipments. How- 
‘ever, as it has been pointed out 
earlier, this is exactly the wrong 
thing to have for relieving infla- 
tionary pressures. If investment 
outlays are reduced. while. con- 
sumption remains high for em- 
ployment remains high), inflation 
would certainly be worse instead 
of better, since now the. flow. of 
goods will decrease. If the decline 
of investment is great enough to 
cause prices to fall, there will cer- 
tainly be mass unemployment on 
hand as well. 


Moreover, the impacts ‘of a gen- 
eral tight-money policy on invest- 
ment spending are far from being 
general across the economy. 
Professor John Kenneth Galbraith 
reasoned in his statement sub- 
mitted to the Anti-Trust’-and 
Monopoly Sub-Committee, -both 
the effects of higher interest and 
lesser availability. of credit are 


4 


‘felt by that sector of the economy 


where prices are market-con- 
trolled, but not by the industries 
in which only a few. firms exist 
and prices are administered. Big 
firms can continue te borrow for 
investment at higher interest :be- 
cause this increase in costs. can be 
passed on into. -higher:. prices. 
Whereas, in the more competitive 
industries, the small firms have to 
accept market prices .as they are, 
and, therefore, have to forego their 
investment plans when:.costs of 
borrowing become prohibitive. 
Also, small firms: will. be the first 
to be rationed out of. the credit 
market when credit becomes less 
available because -they are less 
“credit-worthy” compared with 
the big ones. 

There is little wonder that 
monetary policy alone has never 
been able to arrest inflation dur- 
ing the whole postwar era. In ad- 
dition, it may have been one of 
the factors occasioning business 
failures of small firms at times of 
general prosperity and high prof- 
its. There is also reason to be- 
lieve that this is why quite a few 
recent economic studies have at- 
tributed tight-money before Oct. 
1957 as one of the most impor- 
tant factors for the most recent 


recession. 





the report they should, 


itate economic growth, if properly 
designed and wisely used. First of 
all; it should be recognized that it 
should not be used as a weapon 
for stabilizing price level; instead 
it should be employed solely for 
the purpose of facilitating capital 
formation. To do so, the Federal 
Reserve must always maintain an 
easy-money policy—always make 
credit available and costs of bor- 
rowing low—so far as investment 
demand for loanable funds is con- 
cerned. Capital formation is not 
only the substance from which 
economic growth is created, it is 
also the basic solution for avoid- 
ing inflation if high level of em- 
ployment is to be maintained. 
Such a policy will also enable 
sm: and financially weak, but 
potentially important firms, to 
develop. Tight credit as a source 
of business failures will be less- 
ened. Efficient management and 
consumers’ preference will be, as 
main factors for 


‘success ‘of bus firms, whether 


‘large or »small, 


“In addition, the power for se- 


; . leetive credit controls in the hands 


2 ¢ 
A 


f the Federal Reserve can also 

ake some positive. contribution 
in promoting economic stability. 
In contrast to general monetary 
policy which has been previously 
discussed, selective credit controls 
regulate specific uses of bor- 
rowed funds. These controlling 
powers are defined by Regula- 
tions T, U, W and X. Under the 
first two regulations, the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System can set the marginal re- 
quirements. Regulation W was 
used in the past to control the ex- 
tension of credit for the purchase 
of automobiles and appliances by 
changing minimum downpay- 
ments and maximum periods of 
repayment. Regulation W_ op- 
erated in the same fashion during 
the Korean War to limit the pur- 
chase of new residences on credit. 

When inflation threatens, a rise 
in the marginal requirements— 
an increase in the percentage of 


As the market value of -securities 


which has to be financed by the 
buyer’s own funds—would dis- 
courage the use of liquid assets 
for speculation and thereby make 
available more funds for invest- 
ment in plants and equipments. A 
decrease in the marginal require- 
ments in a slump encourages the 
extension of credit for stock spec- 
ulation which, in turn, may have 
a favorable effect upon business 
expectations and investment 
plans. Changes in the size of 
downpayment and maximum pe- 
riod of repayment would tend to 
influence consumers’ spending .on 
durables appreciably even if 
credit is plentiful and cheap, in- 
asmuch as a few hundred or 
thousand dollars more or less for 
downpayment and a rise or fall in 
tens of dollars for monthly pay- 
ments weigh heavily on the minds 
of most buyers. 


Undoubtedly, selective credit 
controls can be quite effective in 
achieving the desired results in 
the few specified areas. Or, at 
least, they would not have the ad- 
verse impacts upon investment 
and aggregate economic activity 
that general credit restrain might 
have. Hence, these controls should 
be considered as the standing 
powers of the Federal Reserve 
and be used resolutely and 
promptly as dictated by economic 
conditions even in peacetime. 


Need for Other Measures 


A permanent easy-money policy 
can facilitate economic expansion 
in a slump if other factors favor- 
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able for investment and/or con- 
emérge and it can: also 
ee armetion in’ a boom 
raising costs if consump- 
- tion expenditures can first be re- 
duced. It cannot, however, set a 
_ recovery or curtail consumption 
itself. 

The -effectiveness of selective 
credit controls in changing con- 
sumption expenditures depends 
upon the actual: conditions in the 
few specific areas. Reduction in 
downpayments and extension of 
repayment periods during depres- 
sion may fail completely to induce 
more consumption spending if at 
that time demand for automobiles, 
appliances and housing temporar- 
ily reaches saturation. Again, as 
inflationary pressure mainly 
originates from excessive demand 
for consumers’ durables, a hard- 
ening of terms for instalment pur- 
chase may succeed in bringing 
inflation to a halt. If, however, in- 
flation is due to a strong effec- 
tive demand for goods and serv- 
ices other than durables, a forced 
reduction in the purchase of the 
latter may be totally offset by an 


increase in spending in the former 
areas. 


The passive nature of a perma- 
nent easy-money policy and lim- 
ited capacity of selective credit 
controls indicate that monetary 
measures alone are inadequate 
and other positive devices are 
needed for the promotion of eco- 
nomic stability. Specifically, there 
is a need for other positive meas- 
ures which can effectively in- 
crease or decrease consumption 
expenditures without relying upon 
decisions of individual consumers. 
Such measures, as shall be seen 
immediately below, fall into the 
scope of fiscal planning of the 
Federal Government. 


Need for Fiscal Policy 


Fiscal policy is the most positive 
and powerful means at the dis- 
posal of the Federal Government 
to influence economic activity. Its 
central core consists of such oper- 
ations as changes in Federal taxes 
and variations of public expendi- 
tures. When markets are strong 
and inflation threatens, the Fed- 
eral Government can reduce its 
direct purchases of goods and 
services and levy higher taxes to 
reduce private spending. When 
business slows down and unem- 
ployment grows, the Federal Gov- 
ernment can spend more and 
leave more purchasing power in 
the hands of consumers by low- 
ering its taxes. 


Between these two principal in- 
struments of fiscal policy— 
changes in expenditures and taxes, 
the latter is by far much more 
general and influential. The 
extent of varying public expendi- 
tures as a deliberate counter- 
cyclical device is limited to ex- 
penditures for public works alone, 
since, in the first place, the bulk 
of Federal spending is for defense 
and international security which 
are determined by world condi- 
tions and can hardly be tailored to 
suit stabilization needs. Second- 
ly, many types of government 
“transfer payments,” such as farm 
price supports and unemployment 
compensations, as have been men- 
tioned before, are built-in stabi- 
lizers and no fresh policy decisions 
are required to make them work. 

Again, while changes in nearly 
every type of Federal taxes can 
be expected to influence total 
spending, the most promising and 
effective lies in flexible personal 
income taxes. For instance, fre- 
quent changes in corporate in- 
come, sales and excise taxes may 
create uncertainty on business 
climate and thus hamper business 
planning. Flexible personal in- 
come taxes would not have this 
disadvantage. In addition, per- 
sonal income taxes do not in any 
way interfere with the free choice 
of consumers. This freedom of the 
consumers to spend their income 
after taxes according to their pref- 
erence will be the most important 
guide for sound investment plafi- 


ning under a permanent easy- 
money policy. 

Now, what are the possibilities 
of public works expenditures and 
flexible personal income taxes in 
promoting economic stability? 
How can their full impacts be 
realized? 


Public Works Expenditures 

The effectiveness of public 
works spending lies in its stimu- 
lation of construction demand. It 
concentrates in those industries— 
steel, lumber and so forth—where 
“leverage” cffect on the rest of 
the economy is high and thereby 
it is capable of generating a re- 
vival, especially when the strain 
of the depression is in heavy 
goods production. However, if 
construction is still active in a 
general depression, increase in 
public works spending, at the best, 
can only be expected to have its 
secondary effects on spending and 
employment. Even this limited 
result, furthermore, is only ob- 
tained at the expense of deepen- 
ing the cost-price maladjustments 
in the heavy goods industries 
where, due to imperfect competi- 
tion, prices rise rapidly during 
periods of inflation but stay high 
in slumps. 

Besides, to use public works ex- 
penditures as an anti-cyclical de- 
vice involves many difficulties. 
For instance, public work pro- 
grams are slow to be started and 
impossible to be stopped before 
their completion. Consequently, 
flexibility of timing is often diffi- 
cult to maintain. Also, public in- 
vestments, aimed primarily at 
creating work for the unemployed, 
are often hastily designed and 
thus use . economic resources 
wastefully. 

In order to have the benefits of 
public works expenditures and to 
avoid the possible drawbacks, 
economists in and out of govern- 
ment have from time to time sug- 
gested their proper uses. Some of 
these suggestions, with which this 
writer is in full agreement, are 
listed below: 

(1) In order to provide flex- 
ibility in timing and to avoid 
hasty and uneconomic make-work 
programs, a list of useful and 
worthy public works, such as 
schools, research laboratories, 
highways, housing, dams, bridges 
navigation and irrigation projects 
and so on, should be prepared in 
accordance with long run needs 
and authorized to the “blueprint” 
stage of planning. Then actual 
construction can be started on 
short notices. 

(2) Heavy public works should 
be used to stabilize the construc- 
tion industry alone instead of 
using them to relieve general un- 
employment. This practice may 
avoid raising the costs of con- 
struction in a slump when con- 
struction activity still remains 
high. In addition, it may also add 
more precise timing in execution. 
Heavy construction projects are 
often made under contracts and a 
fall in private construction now 
would certainly mean a decline in 
construction expenditures a few 
months later. Thus the govern- 
ment can keep construction busy 
all the time by placing more or 
less of its own contracts when 
private contracts decrease or in- 
crease. 

(3) Light public works, those 
which can be handled by rela- 
tively unskilled workers and can 
be started on relatively short no- 
tices, can undoubtedly be helpful 
in fighting general unemployment 
and should be so used. 

From these suggestions, it is 
clear that although the net con- 
tribution of public work spend- 
ing can reduce the swings of busi- 
ness activity, it is not so great as 
is often thought; it is still a useful 
instrument for limited purpose. 
It must then be included in a total 
stabilization policy. 


Flexible Personal Income Taxes 

Among all the means available 
to the federal government, per- 
sonal income taxes are by far the 
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most positive and powerful in 


‘promoting: economic stability. -It 


has been pointed out earlier that 
expansion of investment is the 
basic cure for inflation, but in- 
vestment cari only be increased 
without fresh rounds of inflation 
in the short run if consumption 
expenditures are first reduced. An 
increase in personal income tax 
will certainly cut down consump- 
tion because such an action re- 
duces personal disposable income. 
While profitable investment op- 
portunities are absent, a recovery 
is impossible even with cheap and 
abundant credit; a decrease in 
personal income taxes will cer- 
tainly change the situation. This 
is so because a reduction in per- 
sonal income taxes, by leaving 
more money in the hands of the 
public to spend, will inevitably 
increase consumption expendi- 
tures which, in turn, will induce 
investment spending as well. 


While the effectiveness of flex- 
ible personal income taxes is gen- 
erally recognized, they have sel- 
dom been used up to now either 
to halt inflation or to combat un- 
employment due to two serious 
difficulties in their application. 
First, under the present circum- 
stances, tax legislation is neces- 
sarily a very slow procedure. It 
normally takes the Congress sev- 
eral months beter legis- 
lations and tax rates, 0 deter- 
mined, are set’for-a year or 
longer. Clearly, changes in tax 
rates through such a slow proc- 
ess can hardly be expected to be 
in step with the fast tempo of eco- 
nomic changes. Next, tax legis- 
lation is often greatly influenced 
by political considerations. Both 
the Congress and the Administra- 
tion may find it politically pos- 
sible and profitable to decrease 
taxes when mass unemployment 
prevails, but would hesitate to 
increase taxes when inflation 
threatens for fear of political un- 
popularity, especially during an 
election year. There is little won- 
der that most political leaders 
often take the course of inaction on 
taxes and hope that monetary 
measures will be sufficient to 
keep cost of living in line and to 
prevent unemployment from be- 
coming intolerable. Alas, the 


, postwar experience has verified 


that monetary measures have 
failed to realize this hope. 


Offers Two Tax Suggestions 


But to have the full benefits of 
flexible taxes, the aforementioned 
two difficulties must be overcome. 
Can this be done? Yes, if the fol- 
lowing two proposals are adopted. 


(1) Instead of the present 
“single-rate” system of income 
taxes—namely, there is only one 
rate for each bracket of taxable 
income; the Congress can pass 
legislation establishing a “range- 
rate” system—namely, assigning a 
range of tax rates for each taxable 
income bracket. Moreover, since 
changes in income taxes are 
mainly for the purpose of influ- 
encing consumption, tax-rate 
ranges for the lower income 
brackets should be wider than 
those for the upper income brack- 
ets; for, the propensity to consume 
of lower income groups is usually 
higher. 


(2) The Congress may pass a 
special law to create a “Personal 
Income Tax Board for Stabiliza- 
tion” on a similar pattern as that 
of the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System. This 
board, once established, should be 
an independent agency and should 
have complete authority, dele- 
gated to it by the Congress, to 
change tax rates within the ranges 
determined by the Congress for 
the purpose of stabilization. 


With the preceding two arrange- 
ments, not only tax rates could 
then be changed quickly but de- 
cisions for changes can also be 
made without embarrassing politi- 
cal leaders. However, to these 
proposals there may be raised two 
objections which must be anh- 





swered in order to clear the way 
for their adoption. 


First, some peopie may object 
that the delegation of authority tional 
for tax-changes may be dangerous 
to the basic powers of the Con- 
gress. This objection is actually 
unfounded if it is realized that the 
delegation of authority suggested 
here is limited. The Tax Board 
can only change the rates within p 
the ranges determined by the 
Congress. The ultimate power of 
taxation still remains in the Con- 
gress; since, unless the Congress 
passes new legislation, the rate- 
ranges cannot be changed. It is 
also interesting to note in this 
connection that precedent can be 
found for this type of delegation 
of authority by the Congress. The 
power of the Federal Reserve 
Board of Governors over reserve 
requirement provisions is clearly 
identical in principle as 
in practice to what has been sug- 
gested here for taxes. 


The second objection to flexible 
taxes for promoting economic sta- 
bility is that such a practice may 
undermine the safeguards of budg- 
et balancing. Amon 
guments for the adherence to a 
balanced budget, the most per- 
suasive is that it forces the gov- 
ernment to plan its revenues and 
expenditures carefully 
wasteful outlays can be avoided. 
But the safeguards against waste- 
ful expenditures can be kept 
without insisting upon an an- 
nually balanced budget which, as 
generally understood by profes- 
i economist and _ political 
leaders alike, is a very danger- 
de-stabilizing 
though the use of flexible taxes 
abandonment of the 
standard of balancing the budget 
which is inconsistent 
with the objective of economic 
stabilization, it does not mean the 
abandonment of the principles of 
budget balancing all together. Un- 
der the scheme of flexible taxes, 
budgets can still be balanced over 
a period of years — deficits in- 
curred during a depression can be 
compensated by surpluses accu- 
mulated during prosperity. An- 
other current argument against 
flexible taxes is the fear that, in 
view of huge expenditures for 
defense, the government already 
finds it difficult to close its budget 
deficit, a tax-cut will certainly 
produce a bigger deficit. This fear 
is not only exaggerated, but also 
unreal. In face of increasing un- 
employment and falling produc- 
tion, a tax-cut should immediately 
help to increase consumption ex- 
penditures which, i i 


all the ar- 


force. Even 


means the 


absence of 


considerations, 


Summary and Conclusions 


It has been argued in this paper 
that in order to make monetary 
and fiscal measures tend toward a 
more effective stabilization policy, 
the following four recommenda- 
tions must be adopted: 


(1) The main function of gen- 
eral monetary policy should be 
concentrated on facilitating capi- 
tal formation. To perform this 
function, a selective credit pro- 
gram should accompany an easy- 
money policy. 


(2) All the selective credit con- 






trols must be 


economic stabilization in fp 


(3) Public works must 
planned in view of the nation’s 
long run needs; they should be 
pared and authorized to the “ 

rint” stage. Furthermore, while 
light public work projects may be 
used for the purpose of relieving — 
general unemployment, heavy | 
public works should be used to” 
= the construction industry 
alone. 


(4) To enjoy’ the benefits of 
flexible personal taxes, the pres- 
ent “single-rate” system must be . 
adjusted to a “range-rate” system 
and the authority of temporary 
tax changes must be delegated by 
the Congress to an independent 
“Tax Board for Economic Stabili-__ 
zation.” 


In conclusion, it may pve pointed — 
out that economic stabilization is 
a big and difficult problem. Mone- ~ 
tary-fiscal measures suggested - 
here constitute the basic core of 
an effective stabilization policy; if 
used resolutely and wisely, they 
can go a long way to reduce eco-— 
nomic fluctuations toward the 
vanishing point. But to eliminate 
periodic inflations and depressions 
completely, these measures: have 
to be supplemented by other ac- - 
tions, public as well-as private. © 
For instance, the policies of -Fed- — 
eral Housing Administration, the 
Federal Loan Agency and policies . 
of state and city governments in 
providing a minimum decent 
standard of living for the poor and 
on land-use controls must also be 
designed with economic siabili- - 
zation in view or at least not ta 
cause conflict with the actions of : 
monetary and fiscal authorities, 
Again, in the private sector, both 
business and labor leaders can 
contribute much to economic 
stabilization if they always keep 
social interests in their minds. 
when seeking their own. If unions 
can formulate their wage policies 
consistently with labor productiv- 
ity, inflationary pressure will cer- 
tainly tend to subside. If manage- 
ment, especially in those industries 
where prices are administered, 
can adopt more flexible price pol- 
icies instead of reduction in em- 
ployment and output as soon as 
effective demand weakens, the 
threats of unemployment and slid- 
ing business activity can certainl 
be relieved appreciably. Wit 
close cooperation from manage- 
ment and labor, as it can be seen,. 
the burden upon monctary-fiscal 


: : »> measures can be lightened and 
base of individual income taxes. 


Thus the total tax revenue from 
personal income may be larger 
instead of smaller, with lower tax 
rates in such a situation. Besides, 
the present structure of American 
inflationary 
than deflationary biased owing 
to regular wage-increase-clauses 
labor contracts, 
purely competitive 
many industries and huge Federal 
In view of these two 
the operation of 
flexible taxes in promoting eco- 
nomic stability will 
sarily enlarge the budget deficit. 
On the contrary, this policy may 
even make it easier for the Fed- 
eral Government to balance its 
budget in the long run, especially 
if defense expenditures are to be 
continved at the present level. 


their effectiveness strengthened 
in promoting high level of em- 
ployment and stable prices. The 
success of stabilization policy, as 
that of any other public policy in 
a free society, depends upon the 
understanding and co>peration of 
civilian leaders just as much as 
upon the determination and wis- 
dom of the government. , 


Northern Pacific Ry. 
Equipments Offered 


Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. and 
associates yesterday (Feb. 11). of-~ 
fered an issue of $4,740,000 North-— 
ern Pacific Ry. 45% equipment 
trust certificates, maturing an- 
nually March 12, 1960 to 1974, 
inclusive. 

The certificates are scaled to 
yield from 3.85% to 4.35%, ac- 
cording to maturity. 

Issuance and sale of the cer- 
tificates are subject to autnoriza- 
tion of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

The issue is to be secured by 
150 refrigerator cars and 400 box 
cars, to cost not less than $5,- 
940,000. 

Associates in the offering are 
R. W. Pressprich & Co.; Freeman 
& Co.; Ira Haupt & Co.; McMaster 
Hutchinson & Co.; Wm. E. Pollock 
& Co., Inc.; and Shearson, Ham- 
mill & Co. 
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NEws ABOUT BANKS 


CONSOLIDATIONS 
NEW BRANCHES 
NEW OFFICERS, ETC. 
REVISED 


CAPITALIZATIONS 


| AND BANKERS 





Special meetings of stockholders 
of Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York and J. P. Morgan & 
Ce. Incorporated, to vote on 
merger of the two institutions, 
have been called for March 4, it 
was announced by both Banks. 
The Boards of Directors of the 
Banks, at regular meetings last 
week, approved a detailed plan of 
merger which is being mailed to 
stockholders with notice of the 
special meetings. 

Approval by holders of two- 
thirds of the shares of each bank 
is required. Morgan stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
Feb. 4 and Guaranty stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
Feb. 11 will be entitled to vote 
on the proposal. Guaranty Trust, 
with 6,000,000 shares outstanding, 
had as of recent date 36,228 
stockholders. J. P. Morgan & Co., 
with 350,000 shares outstanding, 
had 2,088 holders. 


The Morgan Guaranty Board of 
Directors will have 24 members, 
aceording to the statements mailed 
by both Banks, including 12 from 
the present Morgan board and 12 
from that of Guaranty. 


The Banks’ statements to stock- 
helders point out that Morgan 
Guaranty will maintain as impor- 
tamt banking offices the principal 
office of Guaranty at 140 Broad- 
way and the office of Morgan at 
23 Wall Street and will continue 
t@ operate the three present mid- 
tewn Manhattan branches of 
Guaranty as well as its branches 
im London and Brussels;rIn Paris, 
where Morgan presently has a 
subsidiary (Morgan & Cie. Incor- 
perated) and Guaranty a branch, 
the merged Bank expects to 
operate, it is stated, “either 
through the subsidiary or through 
a branch.” 

John W. McGovern was elected 
to the board of Irving Trust Co., 
New York. 


* 


George C. Bennett, Assistant 
Vice-President in Bankers Trust 
Company’s, New. York, Auditing 
Department died Feb. 3. He was 
55 years old. 


Mr. Bennett started his career 
with Bankers Trust Co. in 1926, 
and has spent his entire career in 
Bank insurance work. He was 
named to head the insurance 
group of the Banks’ Auditing De- 
partment in 1935 and named an 
officer of the Bank in 1943. He 
was elected an Assistant Vice- 
President of the Bank in 1957. 


we *4 


Chemical Corn Exchange Bank, 
New York, has elected Cyrus N. 
Johns to its Rockefeller Center 
Office Advisory Board, it was an- 
nounced by Harold H. Helm, 
Chairman. 

Henry H. Hoyt was elected Feb. 
ll to serve on the board of di- 
rectors of Empire Trust Company, 
New York, it was announced by 
Henry C. Brunie, President. 

Gary Stolzberg, Irving Herbst 
and Herbert D. Backer have been 

Vice-Presidents of Com- 
mercial Bank of North America, 
New York. 

% 5 4 

National Bank of Westchester, 
White Plains, New York increased 
its common capital stock from 
$8,578,750 to $3,721,900 by a stock 


« @evidend, effective Jan. 27. (Num- 


ber of shares outstanding: 744,380 
shares, par value $5.) 
; 2 % % cd 
, a stock dividend, the First 


Bank in Highland Falls, 
New York increased its common 


capital stock from $200,000 to 
$400,000, effective Jan. 26. (Num- 
ber of shares outstanding: 53,333 '4 
shares, par value $7.50.) 

a 3 % 

The Watertown National Bank, 
Watertown, New York, with com- 
mon stock of $650,000; and The 
Black River National Bank of 
Lowville, Lowville, New York, 
with common stock of $100,000, 
merged, effective as of the close 
of business Jan. 23. The consolida- 
tion was effected under the char- 
ter and title of The Watertown 
National Bank. 


The common capital stock of 
The Farmers and Mechanics Na- 
tional Bank of Woodbury, New 
Jersey was increased from $200,000 
to $400,000 by a stock dividend, 
effective Jan. 30. (Number of 
shares outstanding: 20,000 shares, 
par value $20.) 


a 
ed % 


By a stock dividend, the com- 
mon capital stock of Asbury Park 
National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Asbury Park, N. J. was in- 
creased from $550,000 to $750,000, 
effective Jan. 28. (Number of 
shares outstanding: 75,000 shares, 
par value $10.) 

The appointment of John A. 
Mayer as President of Mellon Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., was announced on 
Feb. 10 by Richard K. Mellon, 
Chairman of the Board. Mr. Mayer 
succeeds Mr. Lawrence N. Murray 
who is retiring as President, but 
continuing as a Director. Mr. 
Frank R. Denton will continue as 
Vice-Chairman of the Board and 
Chief Executive Officer of the 
bank. 


Mr. Mayer joined the bank as 
Vice-President in 1951. In 1957 he 
was appointed Executive Vice- 
President. 


Mr. Murray joined the bank as 
Assistant Cashier in 1925, was ap- 
pointed a Vice-President in 1929, 
and first Vice-President in 1942. 
He was appointed President in 
1946 at the time of the merger of 
Melion National Bank with The 
Union Trust Company. 


Fidelity Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa. announced 
the opening of its Augusta Branch 
on Feb. 13. 

3 % m 

John A. Byerly, President of 
Fidelity Trust Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
has announced the election of Mrs. 
Edith M. Martin as a Vice-Presi- 
dent of Fidelity Trust Co. in the 
Estate Planning Division of the 
Bank’s Trust Department. Mrs. 
Martin is the first woman ever 
elected a Vice-President in the 
history of Pittsburgh banking. 
She is also the only woman trust 
officer serving in any of Pitts- 
burgh’s Banks. 


Mrs. Martin served for several 
years as Assistant to the Vice- 
President in charge of trusts and 
later as a trust officer at The Co- 
lenial Trust Co. of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
prior to that company’s merger 
with Fidelity. Following the 
merger, Mrs. Martin was named a 
trust officer at Fidelity and was 
—_ elected Assistant Vice-Presi- 

ent, 


Merger certificate was issued 
approving and making effective, 
as of the close of business Jan. 27, 
the merger of The Pirst National 
Bank of Wrightsville, Wrights- 
ville, Pa., with common stock of 
$150,000, into The York National 
Bank and Trust Co., York, Pa. 
with common stock of $1,335,000. 
The merger was effected under 
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the charter and title of The York 
National Bank and Trust Co. 

By a stock dividend, the com- 
mon capital stock of The Flat Top 
National Bank of Bluefield, West 
Virginia was increased from $250,- 
600 to $500,000, effective Jan. 29. 
(Number of shares outstanding: 
50,000, par value $10.) 

% % % 

The First National Bank of 
Newark, Ohio increased its com- 
mon capital stock from $300,000 to 
$500,000 by a stock dividend, ef- 
fective Jan. 27. (Number of shares 
outstanding: 5,000 shares, par 
value $100.) 


The common capital stock of 
Mercantile National Bank of Ham- 
mond, Indiana was increased from 
$500,000 to $750,000 by a stock 
dividend, effective Jan. 27. (Num- 
ber of shares outstanding: 30,000 
shares, par value $25.) 

Merchants National Bank in 
Chicago, Ill. increased its common 
capital stock from $1,000,000 to 
$1,250,000 by a stock dividend, ef- 
fective Jan. 26. (Number of shares 
outstanding: 62,500 shares, par 
value $20.) 

By a stock dividend the com- 
mon capital stock of The First Na- 
tional Bank of Lake Forest, Hil. 
was increased from $300,000 to 
$600,000, effective Jan. 30. (Num- 
ber of shares outstanding: 12,000 
shares, par value $50.) 

- 


Y: ve 
me ve 


First National Bank. of Skokie, 
Ill. increased its common capital 
stock from $350,000 to $700,000 by 
a stock dividend, effective Jan. 27. 
(Number of shares outstanding: 
70,000 shares, par value $10.) 

us ws 3 

By a stock dividend, the com- 
mon capital stock of National 
Bank of Detroit, Mich. was in- 
creased from $36,217,500 to $40,- 
000,000, effective close of business 
Jan. 30. (Number of shares out- 
standing: 3,200,000 shares, par 
value $12.50.) 


fo 


By a stock dividend, the com- 
mon capital stock of Hackley 
Union National Bank and Trust 
Co. of Muskegon, Mich. was in- 
creased from $850,000 to $1,020,- 
000, effective Jan. 28. (Number 
of shares outstanding: 102,000 
shares, par value $10.) 

fa aie % 

First National Bank of Wau- 
kesha, Wis. increased its common 
capital stock from $1,000,000 to 
$1,375,000 by a stock dividend, ef- 
fective Jan. 27. (Number of shares 
outstanding: 108,000 shares, par 
value $5.) 


By a stock dividend, the com- 
mon capital stock of The Old Na- 
tional Bank of Beaver Dam, Wis. 
was increased from $100,000 to 
$200,000, effective Jan. 26. (Num- 
ber of shares outstanding: 4,000 
shares, par value $50.) 

The First National Bank of 
Neenah, Wis. increased its com- 
mon capital stock from $50,000 to 
$100,000 by a stock dividend, ef- 
fective Jan. 27. (Number of shares 
outstanding: 4,000 shares, par 
value $25.) 


The Central National Bank of 
Junction City, Junction City, 
Kansas increased its common cap- 
ital stock from $100,000 to $200,- 
000 by a stock dividend, effective 
Jan. 26. (Number of shares out- 
1 ae 8,000 shares, par value 


By a stock dividend, the com- 
mon capital stock of The Peoples 
National Bank of Liberal, Kansas 
was increased from $100,000 to 
$200,000, effective Jan. 26. (Num- 
ber of shares outstanding: 2,000 
shares, par value $100.) 

Ht th Bo 

Commerce Trust Co., Kansas 

City, Mo. announces the election 


of Eugene B. Foncannon as Assist- 


ant Vice-President. Mr. Foncan- 
non joins the Bank as a cattle loan 
officer and will work closely with 


the Correspondent Bank Division. _ 


ak 2 % 

By a stock dividend, the com- 
mon capital stcck of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Pompano Beach, 
Fla. was increased from $500,000 
to $600,000, effective Jan. 28. 
(Number of shares outstanding: 
60,000 shares, par value $10.) 

a % ms ‘ 

The common capital stock of: 
The First National Bank of Mount 
Dora, Fla. was increased from 
$100,000 to $200,000 by a stock 
dividend, effective Jan. 27. (Num- 
ber of shares outstanding: 2,000 
shares, par value $100.) . 

u% us = 

The First National Bank in 
Gadsden, Ala. increaséd its com- 
mon capital stock from $400,000 to 
$500,000 by a stock dividend, ef- 
fective Jan. 30. (Number of shares 
outstanding: 50,000 shares, par 
value $10.) 

% % % 

The Houston National Bank, 
Houston, Texas increased its com- 
mon capital stock from $1,575,000 
to $1,675,000 by a stock dividend, 
effective Jan. 28. (Number of 
shares outstanding: 167,500 shares, 
par value $10.) 

El Paso National Bank, El Paso, 
Texas increased its common capi- 
tal stock from $4,000,000. to $4,- 
250,000 by a stock dividend, and 
from $4,250,000 to $4,500,000 by 
the sale of new stock, effective 
Jan. 26. (Number of shares, out- 
standing: 225,000 shares, par value 
$20.) 


’ 
eo 


By a stock dividend, the com- 
mon capital stock of The Colerado 
Natienal Bank of Denver, Colo. 
was increased from $3,750,000 to 
$4,250,000, effective Jan. 28. 
(Number of shares outstanding: 
170,000 shares, par value $25.) 

bd % ts 


By a stock dividend, The Gree- 
ley National Bank, Greeley, Colo. 
increased its common capital stock 
from $500,000 to $600,000, effective 
Jan. 28. (Number of shares out- 
standing: 60,000 shares, par value 
$10.) 


Effective Feb. 2, Citizens Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Bank of 
Los Angeles, Calif. will shorten 
its name to Citizens National 
Bank. The shareholders of the 
Bank recently voted in favor of 
the change, and final approval 
was given by the Comptroller of 
the Currency. 


Merger certificates was issued 
approving and making effective, 
as of the close of business Jan. 30, 
the merger of First National Bank 
in McFarland, McFarland, Calif., 
with common stock of $100,000, 
and Tulare County National Bank 
of Visalia, Visalia, Calif., with 
common stock of $150,000, into 
Security-First National Bank, Los 
Angeles, Calif., with common stock 
of $73,500,000. The merger was 
effected under the charter of Se- 
curity-First National Bank and 
under the title Security First Na- 
tional Bank. 


The Compton National Bank, 
Compton, Calif. increased its com- 
mon capital stock from $225,000 
to $450,000 by a stock dividend, 
effective Jan. 26. (Number of 
shares outstanding: 4,500 shares, 
par value $100.) 


Y 
* ? 


The common capital stock of 
The National Bank of Commerce 
of Seattle, Wash. was increased 
from $8,000,000 to $9,000,000 by a 
stock dividend, effective’ Jan. 28. 
(Number of shares outstanding: 
100,000 shares, par value $90.) 

se wa & 


The Bellingham National Bank, 
Bellingham, Wash. increased its 
common capital stock from $400,- 
000 to $600,000 by a stock divi- 


of shares outstanding: 60,000. 
shares, par value $10.) 
th % a 
Walla Walla National Bank, 
Walla Walla, Wash. received per-. 
mission from the Office of the 
Comptroller of the Currency to 
open a new Bank. Herbert H. 
Freise is President, and Don E. 
Chamberlin is cashier. The Bank 


has a capital of $200,000 and a 
_ surplus of $150,000. ' 


4% Pe Pa 


Jack Pembroke, C.B.E.; Presi- 


dent of the Royal Trust Company, : 





Jacx Pemoprcke 


Montreal, Canada, has been ap- . 


pointed a Director of the Bank of 
Montreal, Montreal, Canada, Gor- 
don R. Ball, President, an- 
nounced, Feb. 10. 

% % % 


More than 99.4% of the share- 
holders of the Terento- Dominion 
Bank, Toronto, Canada took ad- 
vantage of the Bank’s recent offer 
to. purchase additional stock, ac- 
cording to Allen T. Lambert, 
Vice-President and General Man- 
ager. 

Of the 400,000 shares offered, 
said Mr. Lambert, only 2,262 re- 
mained -unsubscribed for when 
the offer: closed on Jan. 15. The 
shareholders were offered 1 addi- 
re 9g share for every 5 shares 

eld. 


Bond Club of Detroit 
43rd Annual Dinner 


DETROIT, Mich.— The Bond 
Club of Detroit will hold its 43rd 


Annual Dinner on Tuesday, Feb. | 


24, 1959, at the Detroit Boat Club. 
It will be at- 
tended by ap- 
proximately 
150 leaders of 
the financial 
and banking 
industries in 
the Detroit 
area. 

Wilfred J. 
Friday, of 
Friday & 
Company, 
President of 
the Bond 
Club, will 
preside. The 
principal ad- 
dress to the gathering will be 
given by Roy L. Reierson, Vice- 
President and a member of senior 
management of the Bankers Trust 
Company, New York, N. Y., who 
will discuss “The Economic and 
Financial Outlook.” 


Chicago Inv. Women to 
Hear Dr. B. W. Sprinkel 


CHICAGO, Ill.—At the Feb. 18 
dinner meeting of The Invest- 
ment Women of Chicago to be 
held at the Chicago Bar Associa- 
tion, Dr. Beryl W. Sprinkel, Econ- 
omist, Harris Trust & Savings 
Bank, will be the guest speaker. 

Dr. Sprinkel, who has become 
known as a “fearless forecaster,” 
will speak on the subject, “What’s 
Ahead in Business and Invest- 
ments.” 


William P. Letchworth 


William P. Letchworth, partner 


Roy L. Reierses 


in J. Barth & Co., passed away 


dend, effective Jan. 27. (Number, February 1. 
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By JOHN T. CHEIPPENDALE, JR. 


The refunding operation of the Treasury for February has 
been provided for, but it remains for the money market to digest 
the issues which came into being when the Government took care 
of its maturities. The 334% certificate was the most popular issue 
in the refunding venture and this was in line with the ideas of the 
Treasury and the} financial district asa whole: The three-year 
4% note. in spite ofthe good return that was available in this 
obligation; had only a modest. appeal to the owners of the Febru- 

_ ary; mattifities since the need-was for a shorter-term security. The 
payout of $2,100,000,000 was not an. unexpected development and, 

to meet, he large eas* ‘demand. $1,500,000,000 of 217-day tax an- 
ticipation bils*were offer<d to take care of the attrition. 

..The bond market is still on the uncertain side, since there is 
no. institutional demand for.the more distant Government securi- 
ties,. }t is“evident that the inflation fear continues to have an 
adverse effect on fixed income bearing issues. - 


_ Substantial Aid From Federal Reserve 


‘The. Federal Reserve Banks, came’to the aid of the banking 
system last week, and by so doing prevented the money market 
from getting too tight. The purchase of more than $160,000,000 of 
Treasury bills, directly by the Central Banks, also smoothed the 
path in scme measure for the Treasury refunding operation and in 
> this way helped the distribution of the issues that were being 
offered in exchange for the February maturities. This is not an 
unusual development since.the Federal Reserve Banks have in past 
‘given help to the money market when the Treasury is in one of its 
operations, whether it be a refunding or a new money venture. 


.. Nonetheless, the exchange offer of the Treasury, although 
giving a good return to the holders of the February maturities, 
came at a time when the inflation psychology was very strong and 
this meant that the one-vear obligation was to get the bulk of the 
exchanges ($11,400,000,000) since there is no great‘ desire yet to 


extend maturities. On!y $1,400,000,000 was turned in for the three- 
year 4% note. 


Institutions Continue Chary of Long Governments 


There is a very strong demand for the short-term, most liquid 
Government issues because of the opinions that the best way to 
meet an upward trend in interest rates is by staying on the near- 
term end of the list. To be sure, this makes an extension of matu- 
rities by the Treasury not an easy proposition because there is 
only a very limited market for Government bonds. 


Even if the Treasury were to increase the coupon rate to a 
level that might attract others than those that have an interest 
presently in Government bonds, it is not expected that there would 
be a real appreciable demand among institutional investors. This, 
for the reason that non-Federal securities, such as corporate bonds 
and tax-exempt issues, would. most likely give yields that would 


still make them more attractive than the Government bonds for 
the large investor. ; 


Better Yield on Savings Bonds Would Help 


. On the other hand, there are not a few money market special- 
ists who are of the opinion that the Treasury could distribute a 
sizable amount of bonds to the ultimate investor, in this case 
individuals themselves. It ig being noted that savings deposits are 
continuing to increase and deposits with savings and loan associa- 
tions are also om the incline. As against this the sales of savings 
bonds by the Treasury are down and redemptions in many cases 
are running ahead of sales. This seems to indicate that the saving 
tyne of individual citizen is not too well satisfied with the rate of 
return that is available in Government savings bonds. 
Accordingly, it is believed in some quarters that if the yield on 
Treasury savings bonds were made attractive enough, these indi- 
viduals would be buyers in an important way. In this manner, the 
Treasury would be able to finance part of its deficit through the 
sale of bonds to the ultimate investor, and to that extent there 
would be no increase in deposits or in the money supply. The sale 
of securities to the ultimate investor is one of the best means by 
whic the inflationary developments could be retarded since it 
would result only in a shift in deposits and not the creation of new 


ones as is the case when Government obligations are sold to the 
commercial banks. 


Budget Developments Big Question Mark 


It is evident from testimony that is being given at the hearings 
before the various conimittees in Washington that both the Treas- 
ury ang the Federal Reserve Board are very adamant in the fight 
on inflation and about the balancing of the Federal budget. On 
the other hand, the desire to increase expenditures is still very 
strong and there are no signs yet that the inflationary group in 
Congress will give in without a fight. This uncertainty over the 


budget will keep the pressure on the money market, the bond 
Market, and interest rates. 


First So. Inv. Co. 

(Special te THe Pinarcta, Ouronsaue) 
STUART, Fla.—First Southern 
Investment and Mortgage Corpo- 
ration is engaging in a securities 
business from offices at 611 Colo- 
rado Avenue. Officers are Claude 
O. Rainey, President; Williem L. 
Kistle, Vice-President; and Justine 

R. Smith, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Two With Fiest Southern 


(Special to Tye Prnanciat Onronic.g) 


ATLANTA, Ga.—Steven H. Ful- 
ler, Jr. and Harvey C. Neisler are 
now with First Southern Corpo- 
ration, 70 Fairlie Street, N. W. 


Ramsey-Hutton Formed 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Ruth E. 
Hutton is conducting a securities 
business from offices at 2712 Wis- 
consin Avenue, N. W. under the 
firm name of Ramsey-Hutton. She 
was formerly with Wilder-Ramsey 
and Renvx. Field & Co. 


A. C. Allyn Adds 


(Special to Tae Frsanciat CHRONICLr) 


CHICAGO, Ill.—Calvin L. Mc- 
Intyre has been added to the staff 
of A. C. Allyn & Co., 122, South 
La Salle Street. Mr. McIntyre was 
previously with Channer Securi- 
ties Company. 
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American Stock Exchange Elects to 
Governing Board 


James R. Dyer, an American Stock Exchange member for 
30 years, and a stock specialist on the market’s trading floor, 
was reelected to his fourth consecutive term as Chairman of the 
Exchange Board of Governors at the members’ annual elections 
held February 9, according to an announcement by Edward T. 
McCormick, Presider:t. 






William F. Neubert 


James K. Dyer 








Edward A. Harvey Solomon . Litt 


First elected to the governing board in 1946, Mr. Dyer served 
a one-year term as Vice Chairman in 1952. He has served on 
all of the market’s committees. 

Elected to three-year board posts for the first time were 
William F. Neubert, Cowen & Co.; and Robert N. Suydam, 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith, Inc., as regular-member 
governors and Edward A. Harvey, L. A. Mathey & Co., and 
Solomon Litt, Asiel & Co., as non-regular member governors. 

Also elected to three-year terms as regular-member governors 
were Charles ‘J. Bocklet; John J. Mann ,Mann, Farrell, Jacobi & 
Greene and Gerald A. Sexton, Sexton & Smith; all of whom 
have served in the past. Elected to three-year terms as non- 
regular member governors were Walter T. O’Hara, Thomson & 
McKinnon and Adolph Woolner, Bache & Co. who also have 
served before. 

John A. Ludlow, J. A Ludlow & Co., was elected to a 









190,000 tons. In 1958, the comp 
also completed additions to the 
Corpus Christi, Texas, alumina 
plant whic eee ae anni 
rated capacity by 000, 
Additions to its bauxite mining 
and shipping facilities and in-~ 
creases in capacities for fabricated _ 
products were completed during — 
the past two years. << 
The company is currently con- ~~ 
structing an al reduction™ 
plant of 100,000 tons annual rated: 
capacity near Massena, N. Y., on. 
the Saint Lawrence River, and is. 
increas its annual sheet and 
plate fabricating capacity at Shef- 
field, Ala., and McCook, Ill., by 
a total of approximately 170,000 
tons. : 
The company estimates that this, 
current construction program will 
be completed in 1959 and that 
the cost subsequent to Oct. 31, 
1958, will be approximately $85,- 
400,000, which will be paid for 
with unexpended proceeds of pre- 
vious financings and other cash. 
resources. 


Upon completion of the current 
program, the company’s alumi-. 
num reduction plants will have: . 
an aggregate rated capacity of’ 
701,000 tons a year. It is estimated: 
by the company that its proven ,. 
bauxite reserves are sufficient to ’’ 
provide at least 75 years’ capacity! 
operation of its present primary 
alumiyvum plants and the ,.new 
plant under construction. 

Total consolidated revenues of 
Reynolds Metals for the 10 
months ended Oct. 31, 1958, 
amounted to $376,151,094 as com= . 
pared with $375,796,380 for the 
same period in 1957. Consolidated 
net income applicable to commor 
stock for the 10 months ended 
Oct. 31, 1958, amounted to $30,-. 
470,161, or $2.72 per share as com= 
pared with $30,150,944, or $2.62 
per share for the same period in, 
1957. , 


Customers’ Brokers « -- 
B 

- Anniversary Dinner: 

Frank Pace, Jr., former Secre~ 

tary of the Army and now Presi- 
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three-year term as trustee of the gratuity fund. 


Reynolds Metals 2nd 
Pfd. Stock Offered 


Public offering of 550,000 shares 
of Reynolds Metals Co. second 
preferred stock, 412% convertible 
series at par ($100 per share) was 
made yesterday (Feb. 11) by a 
nationwide underwriting group 
headed by Dillon, Read & Co. Inc., 
Reynolds & Co., Inc., and Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co. The stock is con- 
vertible into common stock at $75 
per share, subject to the com- 
pany’s rights of redemption. 


Proceeds from the sale of the 
convertible second preferred stock 
will be used to the extent of ap- 
proximately $46,900,000 to reim- 
burse the company’s treasury for, 
and to repay short-term bank 
loans incurred to meet, the cost 
of acquiring ordinary stock of The 
British Aluminium Co. Ltd. Addi- 
tional stock may be acquired, and 
if the remaining stock is acquired 
at the offer price, the total cost 
to Reynolds Metals of its share of 
the stock would be approximately 
$50,000,000. 

Reynolds Metals Co., in con- 
junction with Tube Investments 
Ltd.—a British company engaged 
in the production of steel tubing 
and various manufactured arti- 
cles, is in the process of making 
a substantial investment in the 
ordinary stock of The British Alu- 
minium Co. Ltd. The purpose of 
this investment is to increase the 
company’s stake in the aluminum 
industry in foreign countries. 


Reynolds Metals and Tube In- 
vestments have acquired in the 
market and through an offer by 
Tube Investments to holders of 
outstanding ordinary stock of 
British Aluminium, a total of ap- 





dent of General Dynamics Corpo 
ration, will address a dinner 
meeting of the Association af 
Customers’ Brokers on Tuesday, 
Feb. 17, 1959. The dinner, cele- 
brating the 20th anniversary of 
the Association, will be held at 
the Hotel Delmonico. 


Among those expected to attenck 
are Edward C. Werle, Johnson & 
Wood, Chairman of the Board, 
New York Stock Exchange; Ed- 
ward T. McCormack, President, 
American Stock Exchange, and 
James R. Dyer, Chairman of the 
Board, American Stock Exchange; 


Barbour Inv. Go. 
Coast Exch. Member 


LOS ANGELES, Cal.—Election 
of Jack M. Barbour, President 
of Barbour Investment Co., to 
membership in the Pacific Coast 
Stock Exchange through the pur+ 
chase of a membership in the Les 
Angeles Division, has been an- 
nounced by William H. Jones, 
Division Chairman. 


Barbour Investment Co. was 
organized by Mr. Barbour, prin- 
cipal of the firm, to engage in @ 
general securities business and as 
corporate finance consultant. Of- 
fices are located at 111 West 7th 
Street. 


Mr. Barbour has been active 
in the securities business is Loe 
Angeles since 1931. He has beem 
a partner in member firms of the 
Exchange since 1935 and has pre- 
viously been a member of .the 
Exchange from 1940 to 1955. 


With Keller Brothers. 


(Special to THe Financia CHRONICLE) 


BOSTON, Mass. — Douglas Ds 
Porter is now with Keller Brothers 
Securities Co., Inc., Zero Court 
Street. ix? 


proximately 8,476,840 shares of 
the ordinary stock of British Alu- 
minium as of Feb. 9, 1959, being 
approximately 94% of the out- 
standing 9,000,000 shares. Rey- 
nolds Metals will be entitled to 
receive a 49% interest and ‘Tube 
Investments a 51% interest in 
such stock. The cost to Reynolds 
Metals of its share of the stock 
acquired will be approximately 
$46,900,000. 

British Aluminium is the only 
producer of primary aluminum in 
the United Kingdom. It has an 
interest in Canadian British Alu- 
minium, which has recently com- 
pleted an aluminum reduction 
plant at Baie Comeau, Canada, It 
also has fabricating facilities in 
the United Kingdom and in Scot- 
land. It has interests in aluminum 
fabricators in Australia and India. 
British Aluminium has interests 
in bauxite reserves in Ghana and 
France and has reportedly taken 
a 10% interest in “Fria” which is 
reportedly constructing a plant 
for the production of alumina in 
French West Africa from bauxite 
deposits located in the area. 

Reynolds Metals Co., including 
its wholly-owned subsidiaries, is 
a major producer of primary alu- 
minum and fabricated aluminum 
products and is actively engaged 
in most phases of the aluminum 
industry. During 1958, it produced 
approximately 32% of the pri- 
mary aluminum made in _ the 
United States. 


In 1958, the company completed 
construction of additional alumi- 
num reduction facilities at Lister- 
hill, Ala., having an annual rated 
capacity of 112,500 tons of pri- 
mary aluminum, which together 
with the facilities already located 
there resulted in a total annual 
rated capacity at Listerhill of 
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Tourist Tips for Investors 


By ROGER W. BABSON 


Tips to tourists seeking a future place to live, employment 

and investment opportunities are presented by financial pub- 

lisher. Mr. Babson cites some of the pitfalls pertaining to 
motels as investments. 


Our tourist business started in a 
very small way some 50 or more 
years ago. It grew steadily but 
slowly, until the automobile revo- 
lutionized it. 
The automo- 
bile has actu- 
ally done 
harm to the 
summer hotel 
business ot 
the north. Be- 
cause of 
lack of busi- 
ness, the great 
summer ho- 
tels of New 
England are 
gradually be- 
iangtorn 
down. The 
majority of 
people who travel in the north by 
auto during the summer stop at 
motels as transients. They no 
longer stay for a month, or for 
ihe entire summer, as they used 





Roger W. Babson 


to do. 
On the other hand, the auto 
has helped southern business, 


especially that of Florida, New 
Mexico, and Arizona,—and also 
the Pacific Coast. Moreover, 
many who go South as tourists re- 
main to take up residence. This 
does not apply, however, w tuocr- 
ists who travel north in the sum- 
mer. 


Cost of Living 


Tourists also find that the cost 
of living is less in the south. This 
fact is encouraging more people to 
retire on their social security 
money. Furthermore, in the north 
it is more difficult for a person 
to get a part-time position in or- 
der to secure the permitted extra 
income up to $1,200 above social 
security which he needs in order 
to live reasonably comfortably, 

In several southern and south- 


‘fmeriesn Stock Exch. 
Makes Appointments 


The American Stock Exchange 
Board of Governors has approved 
the reappointment, by Edward T. 
McCormick, Exchange President, 
of Mrs. Mary G. Roebling, Dean 
George Rowland Collins and Wil- 
liam Zeckendorf, Sr., as Public 
Governors of the market place. 
Mr. McCormick stated “the prin- 
cipal function of our three Public 
Governors is to bring to the Ex- 
change the point of view of per- 
sons not directly engaged in the 
securities business. Each of these 
representatives has, in the past, 
contributed much to the establish- 
ment of the basic policies of this 
Exchange.” 


Mrs. Roebling is President and 
Chairman of the Trenton Trust 
Co. Dean Collins is head of the 
New York University Graduate 
School of Business Administra- 
tion. Mr. Zeckendorf, President 
of Webb & Knapp, Inc., and a 
leading figure in national hotel 
and real estate circles, is also 
President of the Board of Trustees 
of Long Island University. 





Mr. McCormick also announced 
the appointment of Chairmen to 
head the ASE’s standing commit- 
tees: James R. Dyer, Board 
Chairman, Executive Committee; 
Adolph Woolner, Bache & Co., 
Committee on Securities; Harold 
A. Rousselot, Francis I. du Pont 
& Co., Committee on Outside Su- 
pervision; Joseph F. Reilly, Com- 
mittee on Floor Transactions: 
John J. Mann, Committee on Fi- 
mance; Gerald A. Sexton, Sexton 
& Smith, Committee on Admis- 
sions; Paul Porzelt, Emanuel, 
Deetjen & Co., Committee on 


western states, new industrial 
concerns are locating which make 
a specialty of employing these 
part-time workers. The new low- 
priced cars which can be bought 
today enable families to have two 
small economical cars, and this is 
a great help to part-time workers. 


How and Where to Buy? 

After deciding where you would 
like to live—in Florida, for in- 
stance—write to the Chamber of 
Commerce of that city and inquire 
as to the opportunities for secur- 
ing part-time work. Tell the 
Chamber your trade and your age, 
and add the information that you 
have an auto, Of course, you will 
not buy any property in any 
southern state without first seeing 
it. 

When buying a house or lot in 
any tourist section, buy at the 
end of the tourist season. This 
means in September (after Labor 
Day) or in October in the north. 
Or in May or June in the south. 


Motels As an Investment 


Motels, as business investments, 
are subject to several disadvan- 
tages. For one thing, the owner 
must pay taxes, interest charges, 
insurance, and maintenance costs 
for 12 months each year, while his 
profits are usually limited to six 
months or less. Even so, it was 
possible to make ends meet when 
there were very few motels; but 
now they are so thick that the 
competition is terrible. 

In addition to the above eco- 
nomic difficulty, one’s investment 
may be wiped out by a change of 
routes. When one buys a motel, 
it may be on a heavily traveled 
road; but then the state, or the 
Federal Government, may decide 
to build a new toll road or free- 
way which will leave the motel 
on a deserted highway. 
Arbitration; Walter T. O’Hara, 
Thomson & McKinnon, Commit- 
tee on Public Relations, and John 
Brick, Paine, Webber, Jackson & 
Curtis, Committee on Business 
Conduct. 


Join Amott, Baker & Co. 


Reginald G. Foster, Edward A. 
Nadeau and Achiel L. Van Wan- 
seele have joined Amott, Baker 
& Co., Incorporated, members of 
the New York Stock Exchange, as 
registered representatives. 

Mr. Foster will be associated 
with the firm’s New York office, 
150 Broadway, and will serve cli- 
ents primarily residing in the 
New Jersey area. Mr. Foster was 
formerly associated with Moody’s 
Investors Service as Assistant to 
the General Sales Manager. Prior 
to joining Moody’s sales organiza- 
tion in 1950, Mr. Foster had been 
employed by several leading New 
York investment firms. 

Mr. Nadeau and Mr. Van Wan- 
seele will be associated with the 
firm’s Detroit office, Penobscot 
Building. Both Mr. Nadeau and 
Mr. Van Wanseele have had ex- 
tensive experience in the invest- 
ment business having been asso- 
ciated for many years’ with 
various member firms of the New 
York Stock Exchange with offices 
in the Detroit area. 


Amott, Baker & Co. has its 
principal office in New York City. 
Branch offices are maintained in 
Detroit, Philadelphia, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and Waterbury, Conn. 


Jesse M. Levy, Jr. 
Jesse M. Levy, Jr., partner in 
Lawson, Levy, Williams & Stern, 
passed away Feb. 5. 
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Pacific Coast Exchange 
Names George W. Davis 


George W. Davis of San Fran- 
cisco, senior partner of Davis, 
Skaggs & Co., has been named as 
new Chairman of the Governing 
Board of the 
Pacific Coast 
Stock Ex- 
change. He 
Succeeds 
Frank E. Na- 
ley of Los An- 
geles, general 
partner of 
E. F. Hutton & 
Company. 

Mr. Davis is 
now serving 
his second 
term as Chair- 
man of the 
Governing 
Board of the 
San Francisco Division of the Ex- 
change and was Vice-Chairman of 
the Pacific Coast Stock Exchange 
Board last year. In 1955-56 Mr. 
Davis was President of Investment 
Bankers Association of America 
and is a former Vice-Chairman of 
the National Association of Secu- 
rity Dealers. He has been actively 
engaged in the securities invest- 
ment business since 1921. 

William H. Jones of Los An- 
geles, President of the William H. 
Jones & Co., was elected Vice- 
Chairman of the Pacific Coast 
Stock Exchange Governing Board, 
having previously served two 
three-year terms as Governor of 
the Los Angeles Division. 

Other members of the 1959 Gov- 
erning Board are Warren H. Berl 
of Sutro & Co.; Calvin E. Duncan 
of Calvin E. Duncan & Co.; Mc- 
Clarty Harbison of Harbison & 
Henderson; and P. J. Shropshire 
of Mitchum, Jones & Templeton. 

Ex-officio Board Members will 
be Ronald E. Kaehler and W. G. 
Paul, Presidents, respectively, of 
the San Francisco and Los An- 
geles Divisions of Pacific Coast 
Stock Exchange. Other officers of 
the Exchange will be Miss Ruth 
Kapelsky of San Francisco, Sec- 
retary and Assistant Treasurer, 
and Thomas P. Phelan of Los An- 
geles, Treasurer and Assistant 
Secretary. 


Belmont, Maloney & 
Sharp, Div. Gh’men in 
Red Cross Drive 


August Belmont, Vice-President 
of Dillon, Read & Co., Inc.; Rich- 
ard L. Maloney, Jr., President of 
the New York Savings Bank; and 
Dale E. Sharp, President of the 
Guaranty Trust Co. of New York, 
have accepted appointment as Di- 
vision Chairmen for the New York 
Red Cross Chapter’s 1959 Fund 
Campaign, it has been announced 
by Eugene S. Hooper, President 
of Manufacturers Trust Co. and 
Chairman of the Campaign’s Fi- 
nance Section. 

Mr. Belmont will serve as head 
of the Investment Bankers divi- 
sion and the Non-Member Firms 
division. 

Mr. Maloney will be Chairman 
of the Savings Bank division. 

Mr. Sharp will lead the Banks 
and Trust Companies division. He 
named Guido F. Verbeck, Execu- 
tive Vice-President of Guaranty 
Trust, as his deputy for the cam- 
paign. 

The appeal for members and 
funds, which opens March 1, is 
part of a national drive to obtain 
gifts totaling $95,000,000 to meet 
Red Cross needs in the coming 
months. Support is sought to en- 
able Red Cross to continue to aid 
servicemen, -veterans and their 





George W. Davis 


families; to maintain its Blood, 
Health and Safety programs; and 
to assure relief to disaster victims 
in 1959. 


continued from first page 


As We See It 


that and the other security program—and to the need for 
avoiding a balanced budget. 


Other Reasons Also Given 


But the need for better defense is, according to these 
program makers, not the only reason for avoiding any 
attempt to balance the budget. The violent proponents of 
huge funds for the farmers, for large subsidies (or the 
equivalent) for housing, and for various other “welfare” 
schemes are perhaps not quite so scornful, or rather so 
explicit, in their denunciation of any program of. living 
within our means, but their actions speak plainly enough. 
They want funds for their pet programs, and they worry 
not at all about where the funds are coming from—indeed 
many of them seem to believe that we should be better 
off if we did not trouble ourselves on the subject, but 
rather just kept right on piling Pelion on Ossa in the form 
of debt. To give support to all such easy reasoners is the 
old New Deal idea that a deficit is a good thing—and that 
in any event we need to get much greater growth in our 
economy than the current rate and the way to do it is to 
go further and further into debt. 


How often is it said these days that we, the richest 
nation on earth, have been doing only such arming as we 
“can afford” while the Kremlin has not for a moment 
permitted such considerations to limit the rate at which 
arms are made and improved in that country! Now it 
probably is ‘true that the Kremlin has decreed that.a much 
larger proportion of current output in that country shall 
go into armaments than is true in this country. If so, it 
clearly means that the rank and file of the Russian people 
have been required to do without much which we have 
in abundance and doubtless the Russians would like to 
have—or else been ordered to work harder and longer 
than otherwise would be needful—in order that there may 
be more sputniks and more rockets and more bombs. 


Work Harder, Produce More 


Now if it is really necessary or wise for us to enlarge 
our defense effort substantially, the Soviet program of 
sacrifice and harder work is precisely the policy we should 
adopt — except, of course, that we would demand these 
sacrifices of ourselves rather than have them ordered from 
above. There are too many among us, however, who seem 
to suppose that all that is required is to appropriate and 
borrow more money for defense purposes while subsidies 
and waste proceed apace, and while workmen demand 
more and more pay and are willing to do less and less 
work. We can easily ‘afford’ much more armament—if 
we really need it—and much more probing into space— 
if there is really anything to gain by it—but we certainly 
cannot at the same time afford to pay farmers billions to 
produce goods neither we nor any one else who can pay 
for them want. Neither can we afford to pour public funds 
into housing in amounts far in excess of what the natural 
forces would require or provide. 


Some way must be found to re-teach the once familiar 
and still vitally true doctrine that it is just as fatal for a 
nation to live beyond its means as it is for the individual 
to do so. If we are in serious danger of losing our as- 
cendancy as producers of goods and services, the trouble 
lies in the fact that we are wasting our substance in pro- 
ducing goods that have no value and in the further truth 
that, by and large, we are no longer willing to exert our- 
selves as in times past. Too many of us have been lulled 
into relaxation by talk of “productivity.” “Productivity,” 
as the term is now employed, means simply output per 
man working one hour. It says nothing about the output 
per man working a week or a year. Whether we as a 
nation are producing more or less per man-year can not be 
determined by any of the current figures compiled and 
published under the style and title of “productivity.” Nor 
is there any hint in such statistics as to whether the right 
things are being produced. 


Futile and Worse 


Now it is, of course, futile to demand more of every- 
thing than we are producing or are willing to produce. 
It is, in point of fact, much worse than futile. Fed as it is 
certain to be by arbitrarily created bank deposits, it can 
only result in what is known as inflation—higher prices 
and wasteful investment of capital in forms and directions 
which will not and can not pay their way out. We already 
have vast inflationary funds in our economic system, 
thanks to war efforts and war economic errors. A rela- 
tively small rise in the rate at which bank deposits are 
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utilized easily affords the funds to feed such an inflation. 
A large Federal deficit, no matter how originating, is but 
one, though a very potent, factor in producing such an 
awkward economic state of affairs which can not fail in 


the long run to weaken us. 


And let us remember that, whatever the nature of 
the current situation, this is no “crash” state of affairs. 
That is to say, we shall almost certainly be confronted 
with an aggressive and hard-working Kremlin for a good 
many years to come. This will be a long race—if it is to 
be termed a race at all—and we need to husband our 
resources and expend our strength in such a way as to 
retain our vigor and our productiveness for a long, long 
time to come. It is imperative that we give much more 
careful and realistic thought to our situation and our 


future. 





Continued from page 13 


Setting the Record Straight 
About Soviet Trade Desires 


tives are not classified as strategic 
goods whose export from_ the 
United .States to the USSR is 
banned. Mr. Mikoyan is a highly 
knowledgeable man and should 
know that this is far from the 
actual facts. In very ...recent 
months, in addition to the 900 
products which require no specific 
licenses, the Department of Com- 
merce has licensed for export to 
the Soviet bloc such varied 
articles as: agricultural machinery, 
scientific and professional instru- 
ments, galvanizing equipment, 
textile machinery, stainless steel 
pipe, winders for steel mills, elec- 
trical heating units for industry, 
antibiotics, polio vaccine, rubber 
processing chemicals, a conveying 
system, and _ steel sheet and 
copper. 

When we hear the Soviets com- 
plaining about our export con- 
trols, we must remember that the 
Soviet Union, through its state 
trading monopoly, maintains com- 
plete control over all exports, 
permitting only those which are 
considered to suit the Soviet ob- 
jective of the moment. 


Soviet Default Not Cleared Up 


Now, as to credits: How can we 
be expected to extend them to the 
Soviet Union while that country is 
in default to us on its past debts? 

The Soviet Union is the only 
major country with which we 
have been unable to reach a 
settlement of Lend-Lease ac- 
counts. In these settlements we 
have asked for partial payment to 
cover the civilian type goods re- 
maining in the hands of the 
country concerned at the end of 
the war. Let me repeat: I am 
speaking of civilian type goods 
only. In the case of the Soviet 
Union, these goods amounted to 
$2.6 billion. When we last dis- 
cussed this matter with the 
Soviets in 1951, we offered to 
settle this account for $800 million 
payable over a long term at low 
interest. The Soviet Union offered 
$300 million. In an effort to move 
this matter forward and thus 
eliminate a major obstacle to im- 
proved economic relations, I told 
Mr. Mikoyan that we were pre- 
pared to renew negotiations im- 
mediately to seek a compromise 
solution. Mr. Mikoyan, to my 
great regret, showed no interest 
whatsoever in a resumption of 
these long stalled talks. 


Long-term private credits to a 
defaulting country are prohibited 
by the Johnson Act, which was 
enacted as long ago as 1934. Short- 
term credits are, however, freely 
available to the Soviet state trad- 
ing agency on normal commercial 
terms. 

Speaking of credits, I should 
like to observe that we are con- 
stantly considering requests for 
loans to assist the newly-develop- 
ing countries of the Free World 
which are far greater than the 
available funds. Therefore, the 
extension by the United States 


Government of credits to finance 
the growth of the industrial 
machine of a hostile Communist 
party whose leader has threatened 
to “bury” us, has understandably 
low priority. 

Mr. Mikoyan also complained 
that we _ discriminate against 
Soviet exports as a result of Con- 
gressional action in 1951 with- 
drawing  wmost-favored-nation 
treatment. This, he claims, has 
served to place higher tariff duties 
on Soviet exports to this country. 
In actual fact, only a small por- 
tion of Soviet exports, past or 
current, are affected. Further, 
when a Communist country like 
the USSR extends most-favored- 
nation treatment on customs 
matters, it is meaningless. For the 
total state trading monopoly 
directs its trade as it sees fit and 
does not rely on use of tariffs. 
Therefore, the grant of most- 
favored-nation treatment to a 
Communist country is a one-way 
affair in favor of that country 
and must be compensated for by 
other considerations. 

More important, as I reminded 
Mr. Mikoyan, this action was 
taken by the United States Con- 
gress in the year following the 
outbreak of the Korean War. In 
our country, most-favored-nation 
treatment has more than a purely 
commercial significance. The 
American people, acting through 
their Congress, would find it hard 
to contemplate extending most- 
favored-nation treatment at this 
time to a country whose leaders 
relentlessly demonstrate their 
hostility and constantly menace 
our national security. 

Obviously, any change in this 
legislation will have to await a 
definite improvement in the inter- 
national political climate. 


I should like to emphasize that 
these issues, together with certain 
minor technical impediments such 
as restrictions on the importation 
of certain furs from Russia, do not 
constitute serious obstacles to 
trade, if — as the Soviet leaders 
allege — they truly desire to ex- 
pand commerce with the United 
States. 


A broad range of peaceful goods 
is freely available through normal 
trade channels to the Soviet Union 
—just as these goods are available 
to our partners in the Free World. 


Charges “Patent Nonsense” 


Soviet leaders, including Mr. 
Mikoyan, have implied that the 
United States is blocking the ex- 
pansion of peaceful trade in the 
“fear” that the living standards of 
Soviet citizens will be raised 
under a Socialist system. This is 
patent nonsense. 


The American people have al- 
Ways sympathized with the im- 
poverished Soviet citizen. They 
have expressed their warm sym- 
pathy through substantial and 
generous aid to the Soviet people 
in their dire need following two 
World Wars. 





_ As a matter of national policy, 
the United States Government 
would welcome a significant im- 
provement in Soviet living stand- 
ards, in the hope that this would 
serve to put a damper on the 
aggressive and expansionist am- 
bitions of their Communist 
leaders. 

We offer the Soviets the oppor- 
tunity to purchase’ unlimited 
quantities of food, clothing, house- 
hold appliances, and other useful 
consumer items with which our 
free economy is blessed. Imports 
of this nature could immediately 
brighten the shabby existence of 
the average Soviet citizen and 
measurably improve his standard 
of living. I sincerely hope that the 
Soviet leaders will accept this 
offer. 

In truth, the only thing the 
Soviet Union needs to do if it 
really wishes to expand its trade 
with us, is, quite simply, to begin 
trading. I can think of no more 
direct way to state the position of 
the United States Government. 


Suggestions to Restore Confidence 


I will admit that establishing 
firm and dependable commercial 
relations with private firms in the 
Free World does not come easily 
to a Communist state trading 
monopoly. However, if the Soviet 
leaders. wish to create greater 
confidence in the American. busi- 
ness community, there are a num- 
ber of things they can do. Among 
them I would suggest: 


First, make firm arrangements 
to settle outstanding Soviet debts. 

Second, permit a greater degree 
of access by private American 
firms to both producing and con- 
suming units in the Soviet Union. 

Third, introduce a measure of 
predictability into Soviet foreign 
trade relations, by making public 
their intentions with respect to 
specific goods which they intend 
to buy and sell under’ their foreign 
trade plans. 

Fourth, take measures to pro- 
vide assurance to foreigners of 
genuine protection for private in- 
dustrial property rights as well as 
authors’ rights. 


Finally, demonstrate firmer ad- 
herence to business principles— 
instead of turning trade off and 
on, as Soviet leaders so frequently 
do in the interest of political 
expediency. 

Before I leave the subject of 
United States-Soviet trade, I 
should like to emphasize what 
should be obvious from my earlier 
discussion of the nature of Soviet 
foreign trade: 


The major obstacle to an ex- 
pansion of Soviet trade on a 
mutually beneficial and lasting 
basis, lies in the whole orienta- 
tion of Soviet economic policy 
with regard to foreign trade. 


Compares Exports to Denmark 


It is the deliberate Soviet policy 
of striving for self-sufficiency and 
development in isolation from 
for the fact that, despite large 
percentage increases over the low 
levels of Stalin’s time, the second 
largest economy in the world now 
exports to the Free World at only 
the level of a country the size of 
Denmark. 


I have been discussing Soviet 
foreign economic policies as they 
relate to the United States and 
other Western industrialized na- 
tions. But there is another, even 
more important aspect of Soviet 
foreign economic policies: The 
Soviet Union’s determined and 
resourceful drive to penetrate, and 
eventually capture, the newly- 
developing countries of Asia, 
Africa and Latin America, through 
trade and aid techniques. 


In the last four years the Soviet 
Union, together with its European 
satellites and Communist China, 
has extended a net total of $2.4 
billion in credits. One billion 
dollars worth of these credits was 
extended during the past year. 
Soviet bloc trade turnover with 
underdeveloped countries of the 
free world during 1957 was $1.7 


billion — more than double the 
value of such trade in 1954. 
Preliminary data for 1958 indicate 
pe this upward trend is continu- 

g. 

The number of _ well-indoc- 
trinated and dedicated Soviet 
technicians operating in Asia, the 
Middle East and Africa, has grown 
to 4,000—an increase of 65% in 
a single year—and their numbers 
are growing at a far faster rate 
than the number of our own 
American technicians. Skillful 
commercial propaganda, highly 
publicized bilateral trade agree- 
ments, and the exchange of trade 
delegations, have all been used to 
drive home the Sino-Soviet eco- 
nomic offensive. 

_ The predominantly political mo- 
tivation of this new activity is 
obvious and has been freely ad- 
mitted by Soviet leaders. It 
represents a strategic departure 
from the traditional Soviet pat- 
tern. They have candidly said that 
the export of capital equipment is 
not profitable to them. 

In their offensive, economic 
weapons have been cleverly 
blended with military assistance, 
propaganda and diplomatic moves, 
to inflame local passions and to 
create and aggravate situations of 
crisis. The short-term objective is 
to provoke and capitalize on ten- 
sions between the less-developed 
and the more developed nations 
of the Free World. The long-range 
aim is to create climates and atti- 
tudes in the newly-emerging 
areas which will be conducive to 
eventual Communist take-over. 

The United States has, for years, 
been building a firm international 
economic framework designed to 
help the peoples of the newly- 
developing nations realize their 
potential for growth as free citi- 
zens. The Soviet offensive in the 
underdeveloped countries has 
served to impart a greater sense 
of urgency to our efforts. 

It is now an accepted im- 
perative of our national policy 
that the aspirations of the newly- 
emerging peoples confront us with 
the most challenging task in our 
history — one that calls for the 
ready response of our best minds 
and resources. 


States We Need a High Growth 
Rate 


In approaching this task, one of 
the most important contributions 
we can make is to maintain a high 
rate of growth in our own coun- 
try. For, as our economy grows 
and prospers, its benefits are 
transmitted through normal trade 
and private capital channels to all 
nations which participate with us 
in the Free World multilateral 
trading system. 

However, to accelerate the rate 
of sound economic growth in the 
underdeveloped countries, con- 
siderably more investment capital 
is needed from outside sources. 
Public financing is required to 
supplement and accelerate the 
contributions being made by the 
normal flow of trade and private 
investment. 

These are some of the steps 
necessary to bolster the efforts 
the newly-emerging peoples are 
making on their own behalf. 


First, we must take a leading 
part in reducing barriers to world 
trade, both through our own prac- 
tices and through the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 
This will increase the ability of 
less-developed countries to pay for 
their own economic development 
through sales of their products. 


Second, we must be sympathetic 
and open-minded regarding the 
problems which the less-developed 
nations face as a result of severe 
price fluctuations of their raw 
material exports. Such price fluc- 
tuations can, and have, wiped out 
many of the benefits to the less- 
developed countries from Western 
economic assistance. While fixed 
price stabilization schemes can- 
not provide the answer to these 
problems, there are other con- 
structive actions which can and 
should be undertaken. 
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reserves. We must also expand the 
lending capacity of the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, which has ac< 
complished so much in furthering 
the economic development of the 
less-developed countries. 


Turns to Latin America 


For many years, our sister 
republics to the south have urged 
the establishment of a_ special 
lending institution to promote the 
economic development of Latin 
America. We have now agreed to 
participate in such an institution 
and our representatives are cur- 
rently meeting in Washington 
with officials of the other Ameri- 
can States to draw up its charter. 
I eonsider the creation of this new 
institution to be a sound and for- 
wardlooking step which holds 
great promise for the future de- 
velopment of Latin America. 

Fourth, we must emphasize the 
role of our new Development 
Loan Fund as a source of develop- 
ment financing on flexible terms 
of repayment. The Development 
Loan Fund must be enabled to 
take a more active part with the 
World Bank and our ; - 
Import Bank in stimulating an 
increased flow of capital for de- 
velopment programs. ; 

Fifth, we must continue to 
extend technical assistance to the 
underdeveloped nations through 
our long-established programs of 
bilateral technical cooperation, 
and through the multi-lateral pro- 
grams of the United Nations and 
the Organization of American 
States. a 

Finally, I cannot stress too 
strongly the urgent need to call 
upon the vast human and financial 
resources of the private sector of 
our economy to work with Gov- 
ernment in pushing back the 
frontiers of Free World economic 
development. Government alone 
cannot do the job. Increased pri- 
vate investment abroad and the 
enlistment. of private managerial 
and technical talents are urgently 
in demand. 

When the Soviet Government 
engages in economic assistance, it 
uses the resources of its entire 
economy, because there is com- 
plete identity between the econ- 
omy and the Government. We 
have no wish to emulate Soviet 
patterns of organization or be- 
havior. However, during times of 
crisis in our past, private enter- 
prise has formed an effective 
working partnership with govern- 
ment. We are now living in a 
time of continuing crisis. We must 
find ways to forge a new working 
partnership to meet the challenge 
of our time. 

Success in the achievement of 
our objectives will require the 
combined efforts of the entire 
American people. I look to our 
internationally minded business 
community to take up the chal- 
lenge. 


Samuel A. Gayley 


Samuel Alexander Gayley 
passed away Jan. 28 at the age 
of 59. Mr. Gayley had been in 
the investment business in Phil- 
adelphia. 


Richard A. Cunningham 


Richard A. Cunningham, head 
of his own investment firm in 
New York City, passed away Feb. 
3 at the age of 53. 


Downs, With J. A. Hogle 


(Special to Tue FrnaNnciaL CHRONICLE) 


BEVERLY HILLS, Calif—Cecil 
J. Downs has become associated 
with J. A. Hogle & Co., 428 North 
Camden Drive. Mr. Downs, who 
has been in the investment busi- 
ness for many years in Chicago 
and Los Angeles, has recently 
been with Boren & Co. and Daniel 
D. Weston & Co. 
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retary of District Committee No. 
7. The association has reclassified 
its Districts. Until the change, 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Lou- 
isiana, Mississippi, South Caro- 
lina, and Tennessee comprised 
District No. 9. 


s 
R. J. M. Wilson V.-P. 
s a 

Of Union Service 
Robert J. M. Wilson has been 
elected a Vice-President of Union 
Service Corporation, the organi- 
zation that supplies investment 
research and administrative serv- 
ices to a group of investment com- 
panies which includes Tri-Conti- 


nental Corporation, and the Broad 
Street Group of Mutual Funds, it 


-. Was announced Feb. 10 by Francis 


F. Randolph, Chairman of the 
Board and President. 

Mr. Wilson joined the invest- 
ment research staff of Union Serv- 
ice Corporation after three years’ 
experience in the buying depart- 
ment of a subsidiary of Tri-Con- 


-.tinenttal Corporation. He has had 


wide experience in security anal- 
ysis and at present serves as 
Secretary of the Investment Com- 
mittees of Tri-Continental, Broad 


- Street Investing, National Inves- 


way 


tors and Whitehall Fund. 


Kroeze, McLarty & Co. 
Phila.-Balt. Exch. Member 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Kroeze, 
McLarty & Co., of Jackson, Miss., 
have been admitted as a member 
firm of the Philadelphia - Balti- 
more Stock Exchange. Fifteen 
firms with home offices in Georgia, 
Florida, South Carolina and Ala- 
bama have joined the Exchange 
im-recent years. Jack M. McLarty 
brings to the Exchange the first 
firm with a home office in the 
State of Mississippi. The expan- 
sion of the Exchange is reflected 
in a steady increase in business, 
1,100,094 shares being traded in 
January, 1959, the largest volume 
of arty January since 1930. 


With Bruns, Nordeman 


Harry Bonell, Thomas R. Lanese 
and Allan Lefcourt have become 
associated with Bruns, Nordeman 
& Co., 321 Broadway, New York 
City, members of the New York 
Stock Exchange, as_ registered 
representatives. 


Four With Graham, King 


(Special to Tar Prvaxcréy Canowicre) 
BOSTON, Mass.—Edward M. 


Armstrong, Jr., Donald W. Rosche, 


N. Smith and Jo. e 

an are now ted 
Graham & King, Inc., 16 
Street. 


now allows Canadians to bid in competition for prime contracts 
with U. S. firms. 

Still, there is a factor favoring U. S. contractors; the secrecy 
surrounding much of the overseas military construction program 
and the natural U. S. reluctance to allow a foreign firm to build 
secret installations. 


Demand for Steel Reminiscent of 1956 Buying Rush 


Order books are filling up so rapidly that steelmakers fear 
they won’t be able to satisfy their customers, “Steel” magazine 
reported Feb. 9. 

Not since the fall of 1956, when consumers were scrambiing 
to replenish strike-depleted inventories, has the industry seen 
such a buying rush. 

Demand for sheets has reached such a pitch that most mills 
are allocating tonnage. Some are sold out of all flat-rolled prod- 
ucts through June. 

Automakers are spurring the buildup. Although building their 
own inventories at a leisurely pace, they’re urging suppliers to 
accumulate steel in a hurry. Manufacturers of parts are expected 
to lay in enough metal by June 30 to carry them through initial 
runs on the 1960 cars. 

Knowing they must compete with automotive and appliance 
steel buyers in a tight market, small consumers are ordering 
bigger tonnages for first half delivery than business conditions 
warrant. In some cases, they’re placing duplicate orders. 

As for other steel products, demand for plates has picked up 
tremendously, and some producers expect full operations through 
June. Structural mills are enjoying better business than they’ve 
had in months. Oil companies are moving ahead with their drilling 
programs and placing substantial orders for tubing and casing. 

Steelmaking operations last week climbed 1 point to 79% 
of capacity. Production was about 2,237,000 net tons of steel 
for ingots and castings, largest of any week since June 3, 1957. 

Near-record metalworking profits are on the way, “Steel” 
said. Based on trends and industry leader predictions, here’s what 
to expect in the first half: 


Record earnings for aluminum producers and makers of cans: 
farm, office, and electrical equipment; and some fabricated 
metal products. 

Near-record profits for steelmakers, most instrument people, some 
component makers and some producers of consumer durable 
goods—especially those closely tied to the trend in new home 
construction. 

Some aircraft and automotive firms will chalk up records or near- 
record profiis; others wiil settle for a “good” year. 


Capital goods industries will not fare so well. Their earnings 
are inching upward too slowly to hit the 1957 level by the end 
of this year. 

A “Steel” survey shows small, sporadic hikes in prices of 
some components are expected in the first half. Spotty hikes of 
5 to 10% are indicated for stampings; a 4 to 7% increase for 
fasteners; and a 5% hike for antifriction bearings. Price stability 
is ahead for diecastings, screw machine products, and relays. Less 
price cutting is expected in gears. 

The magazine’s composite on the prime grade of scarp in- 


creased for the fourth straight week. At $42.50 a gross ton, it is 
up 83 cents. 


Actual Need Big Factor in Steel Buying 


Strike-hedge buying is only part of the story behind the 
upsurge in steel demand, according to “The Iron Age,” national 
metalworking weekly. 

_ “Iron Age” said the mills report growing signs that steel- 
using companies are buying for actual need as well as for in- 
ventory-building in case there is a strike next summer. They say 
incoming orders are firm and solid. 

“There are no phonies in this thing,” said cne steel man. “You 
don’t have customers suddenly jumping from 106 tons to 1,000 


tons a month. The increases line up with past patterns on our 
share of the market.” 


“Iron Age” said steel men report. their. customers are not 


just issuing blanket orders for the first half or even for a given 
month. They want to know the week shipments will arrive. 
This. indicates they probably need the steel to meet rising pro- 
duction levels in their own operations. 


Another straw in the wind: Steel service centers (warehouses) 


Actual output for Feb. 2 week was equal to 80.8% of the 
utilization of the Jan. 1, 1959 annual capacity of 147,633,670 net 
tons. Estimated percentage for the week of Feb. 9 is 83.5%. 

For the like week a month ago the rate was *131.4% and 
production 2,111,000 tons. A year ago the actual weekly production 
was placed at 1,445,000 tons or 90%. , 

*Index of production is based on average weekly production 
for 1947-1949. 


Added Steelmaking Capacity: Free World vs. Russia 


The free world added 53.8 million net tons to steelmaking 
capacity between 1955 and 1958, while Russia and its satellites 
added 19.8 million tons, American Iron and Steel Institute reported 
on the basis of reports by the United Nations. 

Such comparisons have been rare because few foreign nations 
regularly estimate steel capacity as is done annually for the United 
States by the Institute. 

Between 1955 and 1958, this country increased capacity by 
nearly 14.9 million net tons, while Russia added 10.3 million 
net tons. ; 

Meanwhile, the free nations of the world other than the 
United States increased their aggregate steel making capacity by 
nearly 38.9 million tons against about 9.5 million tons added by 
all the countries under Russian domination. 

World steelmaking capacity, at nearly 372.5 million net tons 
in 1958, increased nearly 25% from the 1955 level. 

Since the United Nations capacity figures were reported late 


last year, Russia and China have announced major steel industry 
expansion programs. 


Automobile Production Down 2% 


Production in the week beginning Feb. 2 was calculated by 
Ward’s at 117,050 cars, 2% below previous week’s total of 119,- 
678, and 25,142 trucks, 1% more than the earlier week’s output 
of 24,938 units. In the corresponding week last year, 109,028 
cars and 19,481 trucks were turned out. 


There was no output of Plymouth or Dodge automobiles in 
the latest week, Ward's said, although Chrysler Corp.’s De Soto- 
Chrysler and Imperial plants in Detroit operated. The corpora- 
tion’s assembly activity has been hampered since mid-January 
by a Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. strike. 


Ward’s said all General Motors plants were on five-day pro- 
grams. Throughout the remainder of the. industry, eight car- 
making factories scheduled Monday through Saturday work. In- 
cluded were five Ford Division plants, Lincoln’s Wixom, Mich., 
facility, American Motors in Kenosha, Wis., and Studebaker- 
Packard in South Pend, Ind. 


The statistical publication reported that car manufacturers 
have hopes of producing 500,000 automobiles in February. 
Whether or not the volume is reached depends essentially on 
settlement of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. strike and Chrysler 


Corp.’s resumption of normal production rates. Output of cars 
in January totaled 545,757 units. 


January New Car Sales 12.6% Above Last Year 


New car dealers boosted their January auto sales 12.6% over 
the 380,000 a year ago, posting a 428,000 volume that was equiv- 


alent to a 5,052,000 annual rate not counting 400,000 forecast im- 
ports. 


Ward's Automotive Reports said that Jan. 21-31 deliveries, 
at 16,780 units daily, dipped 1% under the mid-month rate but 
ran 14.1% above the 14,700 in Jan. 21-31 last year. 


The month-end close-out gave entire January 16,458 sales 
for each selling day compared with 14,615 last year and was 


restricted by freezing weather in many high-volume mid-west 
sales areas. - 


Electric Output Higher Than in Previous Week 


The amount of electric energy distributed by the electric light 
and power industry for the week ended Saturday, Feb. 7, was 
estimated at 13,292,000 kwh. according to the Edison Electric 


Institute. Output the past week was above the level of the pre- 
ceding week. 


For the week ended Feb. 7 output increased by 141,000,000 
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kwh. above that of the previous week and showed a gain of 
1,003,600,000 kwh. above that of the comparable 1958 week. 


Carloadings Drop 4.9% Above Preceding Week 

Loading of revenue freight for the week ended Jan. 31, totaled 
582,636 cars, the Association of American Railroads announced, 
an increase of 27,089 cars or 49% below the preceding week. The 
total for the latest week reflected an increase of 32,104 cars or 
5.8% above the corresponding week in 1958, but a decrease of 
65,336 cars or 10.1% below the corresponding week in 1957. 


Lumber Shipments Show 5.4% Gain 
Lumber shipments of 468 mills reporting to the National Lum- 


ber Trade Barometer were 5.4% above production for the week ~ 


ended Jan. 31. In the same week new ordérs of these mills were 
11% above production. Unfilled orders of reporting mills amounted 
to 41% of stocks. For reporting softwood mills, unfilled orders 
were equivalent to 20 days’ production at the current rate, and 
gross stocks were equivalent to 45 days’ production. 

For the year-to-date, shipments of reporting identical mills 
were 0.8% above production; new orders were 9.1% above pro- 
duction. x 

”. Por the week ended Jan. 31, as compared with the preceding 
week; production of reporting mills was 2.4% below; shipments 
were 46% above: new orders were 2.8% below. Compared with 
the corresponding week in 1958, production of reporting mills was 
0.1% below: shipments were 12.1% above: and new orders were 
18.2% above. 


Business Failures Down Sharply 


Commercial and industrial failures fell to. 271 in the week 
ended Feb. 5 from 322 in the preceding: week, reported Dun & 
Bradstreet. Inc. At the lowest level in five weeks, casualties were 
considerably less numerous than a year ago when 342 occurred, 
and they were slightly below the 287 in 1957. Compared with the 
prewar failure level, the toll was down 15%. from the 318 in the 
comparable week of 1939. oh 

Casualties involving liabilities of $5,000 or more declined to 
235 from 264 in the previous week and 247 last year. A downturn 
also prevailed among small failures, those with liabilities under 
$5,000, which dipped to 36 from 58 a week earlier and 45 in the 
similar week a year ago. Liabilities in excess: of $100,000 were in- 
curred by 30 of the failing concerns as against 31 in the preceding 
week : 

All industry and trade groups had lower, failures during the 
week, although the dip in manufacturing was slight, to 47 from 
49. Meanwhile, the toll among retailers fell .to 133 from 159, 
among wholesalers to 22 from 31, among: construction contractors 
to 44 from 52, and among commercial services to 25 from 31. 
Fewer businesses succumbed than last year in all lines; the sharp- 
est decline from 1958 occurred in retail trade and the mildest dip 
appeared in the service grouv. 

Five of the nine major. geographic regions accounted for all 
of the week-to-week decrease. The Middle Atlantic States re- 
ported a total of 92 as against 117, the East North Central 41 as 
against 57, and the South Atlantic 11 as against 26. Contrasting 
increases prevailed in four-regions, with the Pacific total edging 
to 61 from 60. In all except two regions; fewer businesses failed 
than in the corresponding week of last year.. The most notice- 
able declines appeared in the South Atlantic and South Central 
States where tolls were less ‘than half as héavy as in 1958. 


Wholesale Food Price Index Drops 0.2% 


The wholesale food price index, as compiled by Dun & Brad- 
street, Inc., stood at $6.19 on Feb. 3, a drop of 0.2% from the 
prior week's figure of $6.20. A year ago, however, the figure was 
$6.47, or 4.3% higher. As a matter of fact, the week of Feb. 3 
marked the fifth successive week that the index was below that 
of the similar date in 1958. 

Commodities quoted. higher in the week ended Feb. 3 were 
flour, rye, coffee, eggs, and molasses. wer in wholesale cost 
were corn, oats, barley, beef, hams, bellies, lard, butter, sugar, 
cottonseed oil, cocoa, steers, and hogs....__.__. 

The index represents the sum total of the price per pound 
of 31 raw foodstuffs.and meats in general use. It is not a cost-of- 
living index. Its chief function is to show the general trend of 
food prices at the wholesale level. Figures for recent dates follow: 


Wholesale Commodity Price Index Rises Slightly 


Higher prices on grains, hogs,.lambs and steel scrap helped 
the general commodity price level climb over that of the prior 
week. -The Daily Wholesale Commodity Price’ Index. compiled by 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., rose to 276.47 on Feb. 9 from 274.84 a 
week earlier, but was noticeably. below the 279.08 of the similar 
date a year 2go. poe 

A slight reduction in some salable supplies:resulted in a steady 
rise in most grain prices during the week;. Stimulated by in- 
creased export business; wheat prices climbed moderately, and 
supplies were slightly reduced. Domestic ‘buying of wheat was 
close to the prior weck. ‘ ; 

Although the buying of corn.was sluggish again, prices were 
steady. Light offerings somewhat restrictea volume in oats, and 
prices were sustained at prior week levels: Rye prices advanced 
substantially as trading moved up. Soybean trading slackened 
during the week and orders in the meal and oil markets declined; 
this resulted in a slight decrease in prices. 


Despite gains in wheat prices, flour prices declined moderately 
this week. Buying was restricted to fil!-in orders. A high level of 
both domestic and export ‘buying helped’ rice prices match those 
of a week earlier. Rice distributors were stecking up for the forth- 
coming Lenten season. 

There was another slight dip in cocoa -prices. Trading was 
sluggish at the beginning of the week, but, picked up at the end of 
the period. Although coffee trading sagged at the end of the week, 
prices finished close to those of the preceding week. Despite a 
moderate rise in volume, sugar prices were unchanged during the 
week. 

Hog receipts fell moderately in Chicago this week and trading 
picked up resulting in a marked rise in prices: The salable supply 
of Jambs. wasdieht, but trading was sustained at a hich level. and 

_ prices, moyed.up.. Although cattle -receints:were. reduced; ‘prices 
on steers Remsived close to the preceding. week; trading in “steers 
was down slightly ‘ ; 
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Developing the “Special Situation” Account 


During the past few weeks. we 
have discussed the particular type 
of ultra-sophisticated investor 
that -is interested in obtaining a 
much larger profit from his spec- 


-ulative activities than the average 


run .of security buyers. This 

week’s column suggests methods 

of sales procedure after you have 

met such an individual and have 

Manteo acquainted on a favorable 
asis. 


Know Your Facts 


The investor who has substan- 
tial funds for investment in these 
very special type of situations that 
involve greater than average risk 
is going to be a well informed, 
methodical, practical and experi- 
enced business man as well as an 
investor. He will have at his 
command many _ contacts for 
checking and cross-checking in- 
formation that comes to him. He 
will have gocd legal advice. He 
will have had background in 
meeting with and_ evaluating 
many salesmen and _ promoters 
who have come to him over the 
years, and you can be certain that 
when he meets you he will in- 
stinctively size you up. He will 
judge your candor, your general 
background, the way you present 
your proposition, the way you 
handle your facts. 

This man is not going to give 
any salesman his time unless he 
believes that salesman has con- 
taets, connections, and a firm be- 
hind him that can come up with 
an occasional meritorious pro- 
posal for investment that will be 


‘sufficiently interesting to him to 


investigate it. So number one 
know your facts, have a back- 


ground knowledge of the secu- 
rities markets, the general eco- 
nomic situation, and don’t show 
this man anything unless it offers 
a real basis for favorable action 
on his part. 

Be Restrained 


Overselling is not indicated in 
any phase of security salesman- 
ship. If you are attempting to do 
business with this type of in- 
vestor, who: can place several 
hundred thousand to several mil- 
lions in some young company, it 
is fatal to oversell. Right from 
the word go, the first time you 
meet him you must present both 
sides of your proposition. He will 
desire both the pros and the cons. 
He expects to have them placed 
before him by the salesman who 
brings any situation to his atten- 
tion. The preliminary discovery, 
the original investigation must be 
made by your firm and the more 
you know about the unfavorable 
as well as the favorable factors 
involved, the better you too will 
be able to present your proposi- 
tion. If the possibilities for suc- 
cess were not heavily weighted 
against those which were unfav- 
orable, you would not be trying to 
sell the deal, 


If there is any field of secu- 
rity salesmanship that calls for a 
completely objective, analytical, 
factual approach it is when you 
are dealing with this type of in- 
vestor and you have something 
worthwhile to offer. Generalities, 
guesses, hunches, overstatements, 
are out. Unless you have the facts, 
and the _ situation looks very 
promising and you are ready to 
back the proposal with a sub- 





those of the prior week. There was a slight rise in trading at the 
end of the week as many traders were influenced by reports on 
the governments export program for 1959-60. However, volume at 
the beginning of the week was sluggish due to the announcement 
of smaller-than-expected loan entries. 


Retail Trade Up Moderately Over Last Year’s Volume 


Retail trade for the week ended Feb. 4 was sparked by good 
weather in many areas, continued clearance sales promotions, and 
interest in Spring merchandise boosting the total dollar volume 
moderately over a year ago. The most noticeable year-to-year 
gains occurred in sales of apparel, furniture, and some appliances. 
Scattered reports indicate that the call for new passenger cars 
rose appreciably and substantial year-to-year increases were 
maintained. 

The total dollar volume of retail trade in the latest week 
was | to 5% higher than a year ago, according to spot estimates 
collected by Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. Regional estimates varied 
from the comparable 1958 levels by the following percentages: 
Pacific Coast +5 to +9; West North Central +4 to +8; South 
Atlantic, East South Central, and Mountain +2 to +6; West 
South. Central +1 to +-5; Middle Atlantic —1 to +3; East North 
Central —2 to +2; New England —5 to —1. 

Apparel retailers reported marked gains in sales of women’s 
Spring dresses, suits, and sportswear during the week, and 
volume in Winter coats, accessories, and lingerie was sustained 
at a high level. There were appreciable year-to-year increases 
in men’s apparel, especially suits and hats. Increased buying of 
girls’ dresses and skirts and boys’ jackets and sports shirts boosted 
over-all volume in children’s clothing moderately over a year ago. 
Retail stocks in some lines of girls’ apparel were limited. 

A rise in purchases of television sets, radios, lamps, and small 
electrical housewares offset declines in laundry equipment and 
refrigerators helping total appliance sales climb slightly over last 
year. Shoppers stepped up their buying of upholstered living room 
chairs and bedroom sets holding furniture volume close to the 
prior week; marked gains over a year ago prevailed. While the 
call for linens advanced from the prior week, interest in draperies 
and floor coverings was unchanged. 

Food buying heightened this week. Housewives increased 
their purchases of canned goods, frozen juice concentrates, and 
poultry. 


Nationwide Department Store Sales Up 8% 


Department store sales on a country-wide basis as taken from 
the Federal Reserve Board’s Index for the week ended Jan. 31, 
advanced 8% above the like period last year. In the preceding 
week, Jan. 24, an increase of 5% was reported. For the four weeks 
ended Jan. 31 a gain of 6% was registered. 


According to the Federal Reserve System department store 
sales in New York City for the week ended Jan. 31 showed a 4% 
increase from that of the like period last year. In the preceding 
week, \Jan. 24, an increase of 1% was reported. For the four 
weeks ended Jan. 31 an increase of 2% was noted over the volume 
in the corresponding period in 1958. 







stantial offer that will be int 

esting, wait until you are rei 
to do this. It is better to v 
months or a year until you hi 
something good than try to. 
Glamour salesmanship is out here 
—and if you try it you 
will never have a second 
to show him anything else. 


Keep Your Sights High 


wie gh" a ped Ins 
will not be interested in pick 
up small little pieces of 


: dif- 
ferent situations. First ‘of all, he 
is too busy to keep track of too 
many small investments. This 
holds true for the larger investor 
in general securities as well. It. is 
a mistake to offer any large in- 
vestor a few hundred shares of 
anything no matter how attractive 
it may be. If you can’t put a sub- 
stantial block together, don’t offer 
it. You will show your lack of ex- 
perience and competence if you 
do this. 

It is better to offer a larger 
block than you believe your man 
may be able to buy than to show 
him something too small. Many 
times a substantial commitment 
can come to you from several peo- 
ple rather than from one. Be- 
member the man who deals in 
large blocks of securities and who 
trades and operates in the higher 
echelons of finance also has 
friends and associates who -are 
only too willing to go along with 
him. If a situation is promising 
and your man may only be able to 
take a part of it; if he likes it that 
won’t stop him. He will acquire 
some associates and you will still 
work with him and through him. 
When you are ready to show him 
something ¢worthwhile don’t let 
size deter you. He will be an- 
noyed if you underestimate his 
investment capacity, but you will 
not risk his displeasure if you 
‘overestimate it. . 


_. Undue Familiarity Unnecessary 
In your relations with ‘the 


Cotton prices on the New York Cotton Exchange were close to. larger investor undue familiarity 


is not essential to success. If you 
have the proposition for which ‘he 
is looking and you can be cen- 
cise, scrupulously honest in yeur 
presentation, completely sold 
yourself on the possibilities and 
attractiveness of your proposal, 
and you have done a 

job of preliminary investigation; 
make your appointment, set wp 
your conference and lay the facts 
on the table. These very chaice 
accounts can not be found on 
every street corner; neither gor 
that matter can situations be mun- 
covered in which they may be in- 
terested without considerable ef- 
fort, however, when you de find 
this combination, the rewards are 
high if you can put the right man 
in touch with the right deal. 


R. W. Pressprich & Co. 
Appoints S. F. Manager 


SAN FRANCISCO, Calif.—Gor- 
don Dickinson Williams has been 
appointed Manager of the San 
Francisco office, 605 Market 
Street, of the investment firm of 
R. W. Pressprich & Co., members 
of the New York Stock Exchange. 
Brock Thompson has become. as- 
sociated with the same office. 


P. L. Davies Director 


Paul L. Davies has been momi- 
nated for a director of the Leh- 
man Corporation, New York City. 


Timothy F. Allen 


Timothy Field Allen passed 
away at the age of 85. Mr. Allen 
who had been in the investment 
business since 1895, was a limited 
partner in W. E. Burnet & Co., 
New York. 


Two With Kalman & Co. 


(Special to Tar FPmeanciat Caronscre) 


ST. PAUL, Minn. — Paul A. 
Whitney are 

now affiliated with Kalman & 
Company, Inc., Endicott Building. 





































































































Delaware & Hudson shares have 
done little marketwise recently. 
There have been some doubts as to 
the maintenance of the $2 annual 
dividend rate. Consolidated 1958 
net income amounted to only $1.62 
a share as compared with $4.45 a 
share in 1957. However, 1959 
prospects indicate that the divi- 
diend rate will be maintained. 

Earnings of the railroad sub- 
sidiary are expected to show im- 
provements this year. For exam- 
ple, iron ore shipments, which are 
an important traffic item, are 
expected to increase. Other traffic 
can be anticipated to be stimu- 
jated by the rising economy, and 
consequently favorable carloading 
comparisons are looked for in 
coming months. 

Last year, railroad operations 
were able to carry 13.3% of every 
revenue dollar down to pretax 
net, despite the drop in general 
business. In view of this showing, 
D. & H. should have little diffi- 
culty in bringing down higher 
gross revenues to net. Another 
immportant factor would be an in- 
crease in normal per diem credits 
to around $1,000,000 annually, 


Continued from page 3 


necessary to extend maturities a 
safe distance into the future. 

Labor power. exceeds all other 
powers, and goes on almost un- 
checked. Raise after raise is 
forced through without much con- 
sideration of productivity, and 
contract after contract contains 
clauses providing for automatic 
increases if there is a rise in the 
cost of living — truly a perfect 
cxample of how to make rampag- 
ing inflation a certainty. 

A wild stock market attests to 
ihe fact that the public aims to 
protect itself. A sick bond market 
serves as further proof that the 
public does not intend to -be 
caught holding the bag of govern- 
rnent deficits. 

Even responsible men are heard 

~  {o say that the only way out is to 
wash the government’s debt and 
all its financial obligations down a 
common sewer of inflation. For 
the government is now reaching 
fhe point where it must either re- 
duce benefit money (which is not 
politically expedient) or tax up to 
budget needs (which is not eco- 
momically feasible) or finance 
deficits through the commercial 
banks (which will flood the coun- 
try with worthless money). 

So, the argument goes, buy 
common stocks to protect yourself, 
Hecause everything points to far 
more inflation in the future. 

Curiously enough, proponents of 
this argument assume that infla- 
dion in the future will progress 
indefinitely, at a moderate rate, 
and that corporate profits will rise 
correspondingly. In other words, 
they seem to reject the idea that 
moderate inflation might ever be- 
come rampant inflation and that 
under rampant inflation profits 
might shrink. 

In addition to assuming that 
moderate inflation will continue 
forever into the future, there is 
an apparant trust in the belief 
that stocks will forever prove a 
good hedge against inflation. One 
mever runs across the idea (except 
among a few investment coun- 
selors) that under conditions of 
rampant inflation, common stocks 
may prove a doubtful hedge. 
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Delaware & Hudson 


which would add some $1 a share 
before taxes. 


The outlook for the coal com- 
pany subsidiary remains clouded. 
Hudson Coal is faced with lack of 
export demand and further loss of 
its Canadian shipments. The com- 
pany also has been faced with a 
large increase in wages which be- 
came effective on Feb. 1. Losses 
of the coal company last year rose 
to $683,000 from $488,000 in 1957. 
Output last year totaled only 
1,800,000 tons mined as compared 
with 2,200,000 tons in 1957. How- 
ever, the coal company continues 
as a source of iraffic and gen- 
erates cash. 

In view of improved traffic and 
better operations by the coal com- 
pany, it is possible that earnings 
of D. & H. could recover to above 
$3 a share this year. 

Delaware & Hudson continues 
to be in a strong financial condi- 
tion. As of Nov. 30, 1958, cash and 
cash equivalents amounted to 
$22,400,000 and current liabilities 
were only $13,000,000. Net working 
capital aggregated $22,600,000, 
which is approximately one-third 
of gross revenues, an exceptionally 
high amount. 


Common Stocks and Inflation 


A Critical View of the Foregoing 
Argument 

If half the previously outlined 
portents come to pass, it is il- 
logical to assume that their oc- 
currence will usher in another 
quarter century of profitable busi- 
ness under conditions of moderate 
inflation. The very legitimacy of 
present day fears concerning con- 
tinuing inflation is inherent in the 
conclusion that unless such trends 


are checked, the results. will 
eventually prove disastrous. 
The Achilles’ heel of the 


“moderate inflationist’s” argument 
centers around these two unlike- 
lihoods: (1) That moderate infla- 
tion will continue forever and not 
at some time become _ serious 
rampant inflation, and (2) That 
corporate profits will always be 
able to keep pace with whatever 
inflation we have. 


Moderate inflation is a fair bet 
for the next five or six years or 
until such time as it takes us to 
work off our present industrial 
productive over-capacity. But be- 
yond that point it is a poor 
possibility — unless we have a 
radical change in government. 
Ordinarily, it would be a fair bet 
to presuppose that corporate 
profits would keep pace with 
moderate inflation but this seems 
unlikely now. The 86th Congress 
is heavily weighted with anti- 
profit politicians. In the 1960 elec- 
tions we may experience an even 
stronger trend in this direction. 
Business is in for restrictions and 
persecution—not freedom and en- 
couragement. How can profits 
increase much in such an atmos- 
phere? 


Why Rampant Inflation? 


The typical investor has placed 
great reliance upon our govern- 
ment’s ability to produce and 
control a nice, respectable, pros- 
perous, non-inflammable, con- 
tinuous inflation of about 3% per 
annum ad infinitum. One might 
as well have hopes of achieving 
the permanent status of a 3% 
_dope addict or 3% prostitute or 
3% liar. This is preposterous 
reasoning, but it has given birth 
to a devilishly contagious idea of 
unequaled popularity. 

This belief is wicked, conceived 


as it is in immorality (cheating 
savers). It is dangerous, for under 
fundamentally deflationary con- 
ditions it may work well for 
years, leading a people to believe 
it will work forever. It is pre- 
posterous because it assumes that 
a little inflation, however long 
compounded, will not cause 
trouble. It is unrealistic in that it 
presupposes that once a govern- 
ment starts with a 3% inflation it 
will stop at that point. Page the 
ghost of John Law. 

Inflation is a form of mass 
robbery perpetrated against the 
best element in all society — the 
hard working, frugal, self-sup- 
porting, trusting person. In order 
that great sums may be quietly 
swindled from such people the 
element of trust must be highly 
developed. Once the populace is 
wise to the fact that government- 
induced inflation is a weapon 
aimed at those who will. work, 
sacrifice and invest, trust evapo- 
rates and the jig is up. 

The public adjusts. Liquid sav- 
ings are withdrawn and_ used. 
Current income is spent imme- 
diately, Each commitment is 
measured against one socially 
vicious standard, namely its ability 
to. stand up under withering in- 
flation. The public ceases to be- 
lieve in the _ integrity of its 
government. There then follows, 
in about this order, and extrava- 
gantly wild business boom accom- 
panied by soaring prices and 
wages, government controls, 
serious financial difficulties and 


_ eapital shortages, economic stag- 


nation, and lastly, a fearsome 
political vacuum. 

At this moment we should be 
bumping against the outer fringes 
of a tornado-like inflation vortex, 
were it not for the fact that our 
productive capacity is possibly 
25% above present demand. It is 
this situation which has retarded 
rampant inflation, and has pre- 
vented the current flight from the 
dollar in the stock market from 
spreading throughout all areas of 
our economic life. 


What happens when the life 
of this insulator expires and busi- 
ness is no longer plagued with 
over-capacity? 

The answer 
rampant 
reasons: 

We cannot expect much finan- 
cial restraint from Washington. 
For years the politicians have 
been practicing government-in- 
duced inflation without causing 
galloping inflation—how can we 
expect them to know they are at 
the end of the rope? They will 
continue as in the past, but just 
about every other element in the 
tragedy will change. 

Business will have to pass on 
increased costs, causing sharp 
price increases. These will lead to 
government controls, which in 
turn will generate shortages lead- 
ing to even higher prices and 
more wage increases. Controls 
will then force business to cut 
back on production in an effort 
to minimize losses. As this process 
is developing an inventory boom 
will set in coupled with heavy 
consumer spending as the public 
stocks up. Another flight from the 
dollar will have begun. 


When rampant inflation sets in 
there will be signs aplenty to aid 
in its identity. Money will pour 
into land, inventories, gold, gems, 
objects of art, commodities, con- 
sumer durables and non-durables 
alike. Money will be withdrawn 
from financial institutions and 
spent, insurance cashed in, pay 
checks spent at once. 


In this way moderate inflation 
will end and rampant inflation 
will begin. For these reasons the 
idea of an indefinitely continuing 
moderate inflation is rejected. 


appears to be 
inflation, for these 


Recapitulation 


The summary of this article is 
presented in the form of an out- 
line of probable future events, 
arranged in the order of antici- 
pated occurrence. History will 
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prove that timing and sequence 


are often faulty, also that some f 
scheduled events never come to } 


pass, while other, more important, 


matters take place which are not } 


even mentioned in this outline. 


The author’s object is not to outdo | 


Nostradamus but rather to set 
forth in an unmistakable way, and 
without resorting to sickening 
double-talk, the probable flow of 
events, if our government fails to 
stop inflation. 


PERIOD I: 1959-1965 


Excess Productive Capacity 
Checks Inflation 


(1) Rampant inflation is fore- 
stalled because of keen competi- 
tion arising from excess industrial 
capacity; so moderate inflation 
continues for a few more years. 

(2) Government is able to con- 
tinue large scale deficit financing 
(thanks to productive  over- 
capacity) without causing explo- 
sive inflation. In like manner, the 
full- effect of wage. increases: is 
not felt. 

(3) As time goes on and the 
gap between productive capacity 
and demand narrows: inflation 
grows stronger. 

(4) Late in this period the at- 
tempts of business to pass on 
increased costs lead to restrictive 
legislation and price controls. 

(5) The profits squeeze gets so 
bad and stockholders so. dis- 
appointed, that common. stocks 
lose popularity and prices fall. 

(6) The early part of this period 
will offer the best opportunity 
tc stock up on consumer durables, 
land and gold—before the onset 
of rampant inflation, 

(7) As this period draws to an 
end, demand exceeds. supply, 
black markets begin to _ take 
shape, land becomes difficult to 
buy, price of gold advances 
sharply. 

PERIOD Il: 1965-1975 

Inflation Becomes Rampant 


(1) Government. persecution of 
business (as a policy aimed at 
checking inflation) fails, because 
it results in shortages of goods. 

(2) Unemployment increases as 
businessmen cut back on produc- 
tion in an effort to minimize 
losses. Labor calls for nationaliza- 
tion of industry. é 

(3) Government deficits prove 
explosive, causing an immediate 
skyrocketing of prices. 

(4) Cheap money policy col- 
lapses as interest rates soar. 

(5) Stocks go wild. Rumors 
prove an unbelievable force. 
Some stocks double in price in a 
week; others collapse in a day. 

(6) Public spends all funds im- 
mediately; saving ceases; insur- 
ance industry is crippled. 

(7) Land prices go out of sight. 
Gold sells for more than $100 an 
ounce. 

(8) Public now seeks hedges 
that may be hidden, as fear of 
property confiscation intensifies. 

(9) Power of military grows. 


PERIOD Ill: 1975-1985 
Government Crisis 


(1) All debts and obligations 
of the Federal Government are 
substantially repudiated. 

(2) Those who have received 
government checks for years are 
now neglected and forgotten. 

(3) A great hunt for scapegoats 
is hard on New Deal politicians. 

(4) Barter flourishes. 

(5) The whole nation is torn by 
strife, as totalitarian forces seek 
to gain control of the U. S. A. 

(6) A poor, tired public will 
settle for almost any change 
promising to bring law and order, 
and favors the military taking 
over. 


(7) People in cities suffer 
greatly. 
(8) Victory by communistic 


forces will mean an end to all 
property rights, and may lead to 
our slavery. 
(9) Victory by Fascist forces 
may lead to an attack by Russia. 
(10) First major act of the new 


government will be to crush labor 
unions. 
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Electronics in Business—Gardner 
M. Jones — Bureau of Business 
and Economic Research, College 
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Michigan State University, East 
Lansing, Mich. (cloth). 

Employment Relations Abstracts— 
Digests of articles from manage- 
ment, labor and _ professional 
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be obtained from Information 
Service, Inc., 10 West Warren 
St., Detroit 1, Mich. 


Evaluation of Mixing Efficiency 
By Use of Radioisotopes—Bul- 
letin—Nuclear-Chicago -Corpo- 
ration, 223 West Erie Street, 
Chicago 10, Ill. 

Evolution of Latin American. Ex- 
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Schott — International Finance 
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36th Street, New York MM Y. 
Gold—How and Where to Buy and 
Hold It — Franz Pick — Pick 
Publishing Corporation, 75 West 
St., New York 6, N. Y., .00. 


Growth and Profits in Conn cut 
Industry—Connecticut Dev@op- 
ment Commission, State ice 
Bldg., Hartford 15, Conn. 


Handling Businesses in Trust— 
American Bankers Association, 
Trust Division, 12 East 36th St., 
New York 16, N. Y., $5. 


How I Turned $1,000 into a Mil- 
lion in Real Estate — In my 
Spare Time—William Nickerson 
—Simon and Schuster, 630 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
(cloth), $4.95. 


Huckster’s Revenge—Fred— 
chee—Thomas Nelson & 
New York, $3.95. —— 


Identification Procedures for Sav- 
ings Bond Payments—Commit- 
tee on Federal Fiscal oce- 
dures, American Bahkers 
Association, 12 East 36th Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. (paper), 
$1.00. 

In Aid of Lawyers Drafting \ “Wills 
and Trust Agreements — Re- 
prints from the “Trust Bulletin” 
of articles by William J. 
Graulty and Gilbert T. Stephen- 
son — American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, 12 East 36th Street, New 
York 16, N. Y., 35¢. 


Industrial Relations Executive 
1958-1959 — Report on second 
national survey of the profes- 
sion—lIndustrial Relations News, 
230 West 4list Street, New York 
36, N. Y., $3.50. 

Integrated Packaging and Mate- 
rial Handling—American Man- 
agement Association, 1515 
Broadway, New York 36, N. Y., 
$2.25. 

International Educational Ex- 
change Program  1948-1958— 
U. S. 
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Department of State— 
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. S. Government Printing Of- 
pte Washington 25, D.C. 
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monte—Annual subscription $1 
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Via Veneto 56, Rome, Italy. 


4eournal of the Institute of Bank- 
ers, December, 1958—Contain- 
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Street, London, E. C. 3, England. 


Journal of Political Economy — 
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—U. S. Department of Labor, 
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Prite 1 saws, Regulations, and Other In- 
formation Relating to Foreign- 
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—Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
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U. S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D. C., 30¢. 

Long Lines and Short Friendships 
—Booklet on use of coupon pay- 
ment system as a time saver— 
Cummins-Chicago Corporation, 
4740 North Ravenswood Ave- 
nue, Chicago 40, Ill. (on request). 

Making Profits in the Stock 
Market—Jacob O. Kamm—Re- 
vised edition—World Publishing 
Company, 2231 West 110th St., 
Cleveland 2, Ohio (cloth), $3.50. 


Malaya: A New Independent Na- 
tion—Department of State Pub- 
lication 6714 — Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. (paper), 20¢. 

Management and Merit Employ- 
ment—Educational pamphlet — 
New York State Commission 
Against Discrimination, 270 
Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
—paper. 

New Life for Cities Around the 
World: International Handbook 
on Urban Renewal—Books In- 
ternationa, W. P. Van Stockum, 
Buitenhof 36, The Hague, Neth- 
erlands—$4. 


1958 Report of the Scientific 
Director—Clarence Cook Little 
— Tobacco Industry Research 
Committee, 150 East 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Nuclear Liability Insurance and 
Indemnity—Forum Committees 
on Legal Problems and Insur- 
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York 22, N. Y. (paper). 
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3, Wis., (paper), on request. 
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Unionism and Modern Industry; 
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Anglo American Corporation of 
South Africa, Ltd., Public Rela- 
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Property Insurance — Robert E.. 
Schultz and Edward C. Bard- 
well — Rinehart & Company, 
Inc., 232 Madison Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y., (cloth), $6.50. 


Psychological Tests in Executive 
Selection, A_ bibliography — 
Selected References, Industrial 
Relations Section, Princeton 
University, Princeton, N. J 
(paper), 30 cents. 


Purchasing for Profit—American 
Management Association, 1515 
Broadway, New York 36, N. Y., 
$2.25. 

Quarterly Inventory of Economic 
Research on New England— 
Pamphlet — Research Depart- 
ment Library, Federal Reserve 
Bank of Boston, Boston, Mass. 
(paper). 

Recruiting New Talent for News 
Staffs — Summarizing a report 
by Alvin E. Austin—Dow-Jones 
& Co., 44 Broad Street, New 
York 5, N. Y. (paper). 

St. Lawrence Niagara Power 
Authority of the State of New 
York — 28th Annual Report — 
Power Authority of State of 
New York, Albany, N. Y. 


Sale-Leasebacks and Leasing in 
Real Estate and Equipment 
Transactions — Harvey Green- 
field and Frank K. Griesinger— 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York 36, N. Y., $10.00. 


Salt for Ice and Snow Removal: 
The facts about public safety 
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Institute, 33 North La Salle St., 
Chicago 2, Ill. (paper). 

Savings Banks of New York State 
— Background Memorandum — 
Savings Banks Association of 
the State of New York, 110 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Selection of Retail Locations — 
Richard L. Nelson—F, W. Dodge 
Corporation, 119 West 40th St., 
New York 18, N. Y., $9.00. 
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from U. S. Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Statistics for Collective Bargain- 
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U. S. Department of Labor, Bu- 
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Story of Modern Home Financing 
—United States Savings and 
Loan League, 221 North La Salle 
Street, Chicago 1, Ill. (paper). 

Story of Texas Eastern—Brochure 
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Texas Eastern Transmission 
Corporation, Shreveport, La. 

Survey of Initial Fuel Costs of 
Large U. 8S. Nuclear Power 
Stations—Report of the Tech- 
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Nuclear Power to the Board of 
Directors of the Edison Electric 
Institute—Edison Electric Insti- 
tute, 750 Third Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. (paper), $2.50. 

Transport Outlook—New monthly 
publication devoted to inter- 
preting and reporting important 
developments in the field of 
transportation — Transportation 
Association of America, 1000 
Connecticut Avenue, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

Trend of Bank Loans — Supple- 
ment covering last half of 1958 
— American Bankers Associa- 
tion, 12 East 36th Street, New 
York 16, N. Y.—$2.00 per year 
for publication. 

Uncommon Man—The Individual 
in the Organization—Crawford 
H. Greenewalt — McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 
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$4.00. 
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1958 Annual Financial Report— 


U. S. Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, Washington 25, D. C. 


330 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y., 





Uranium Story—In the November 
1958 issue of “Precambrian”— 
Precambrian, . 365 Bonnatyne 
Avenue, Winnipeg 2, Canada, 
$1.00 per copy; $3.00 per year. 

Urgent Six—Six major problems 
in the national transportation 
policy field — Association of 
American Railroads, Transpor- 
tation Building, Washington 6, 
D. C. (paper). 

Voluntary Health Insurance 
Among the Aged—Health Infor- 
mation Foundation, 420 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

Wage Theory, Wage Rates and 
Productivity — Joseph H. Tag- 
gart and Clifford D. Clark— 
Graduate School of Business 
Administration, New York Uni- 
versity, New York, N.Y. (paper). 

West Virginia — 23rd Report of 
the State Tax Commissioner— 
Office of the State Tax Com- 
missioner, Charleston, W. Va., 
(paper). 

What Women Want te Know 
About Wills—Earl S. MacNeill 
—Harper & Brothers, 49 East 
33rd Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
(cloth), $3.50. 


Why Unions?—AFL-CIO Depart- 
ment of Public Relations, 815 
16th Street, N. W., Washington 
6, D. C. (paper). 


Winston Churchill’s Anti-Depres- 
sion Proposal'\— William E: 
Ciement—Public Revenue Edu- 
cation Council, 705 Olive Street, 
St. Louis, Mo., $4.25. 


With Edw. D. Jones 


Special to Taz PrnanciaL Caronicir) 

ST. LOUIS, Mo. — Walter F. 
Griesedieck has become affiliated 
with Edward D. Jones & Co., 300 
North Fourth Street, members of 
the New York and Midwest Stock 
Exchanges. 


Rejoins King Merritt Co. 
«Special to Taz FrvanciaL CHRONICLE) 

ST. LOUIS, Mo. — Harry A. 
Siemers has rejoined King Mer- 
ritt & Co., Inc. He has recently 
been associated with Reinholdt & 
Gardner and Fusz-Schmelzle & 
Co., Ine. 


Yates, Heitner Adds 


(Special to Tue Pinancrat CuRronicie) 

ST. LOUIS, Mo.—Lawrence T. 
Drebes has been added to the staff 
of Yates, Heitner & Woods, Paul 
Brown Building, members of the 
New York and Midwest Stock 
Exchanges. He was previously 
with G. H. Walker & Co. 


Joins Morrison Staff 
(Special to Tue Fin iNciaL CHRONICLE) 
CHAROLTTE, N.C. — Jacob 
Rhodes has joined the staff of 
Morrison and Company, Liberty 
Life Building. 


With Merrill Lynch 
(Special to Tue Financia, CHRONICLE) 
AKRON, Ohio—Glenn L. Wil- 
son is now with Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Smith Incorpo- 
rated, First National Tower. 


Bache Adds to Staff 


(Special to Tue PrseanciaL CHRONICLE) 
CINCINNATI, Ohio — Peter P. 
Huff has been added to the staff 
of Bache & Co., Dixie Terminal 
Building. 


With Westheimer Co. 


(Special to Tue PInaNcIAL CHRONICLE) 
CINCINNATI, Ohio—Fred C. 
Beaver is with Westheimer and 
Company, 322 Walnut Street, 
members of the New York and 

Cincinnati Stock Exchanges. 


Merrill, Turben Adds 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


CLEVELAND, Ohio — William 
M. Caves has been added to the 
staff of Merrill, Turben & Co., 
Union Commerce Building, 
members of the New York and 


Inc., 


Midwest Stock Exchanges. 
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(Special to Taz FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) zo 
COLUMBUS, Ripe om 

Brune, Jr., has joined the 

of First Columbus Corp., 42 East 

Gay Street. 


Three With Midland Inv. 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


COLUMBUS, Ohio—William C. 
Jaeger, Gilbert Moody and Tom 
P. -Wuichet .are now ted 
with Midland Investors Company, 
52 East Gay Street. 


Fairman Adds Three 


(Special to Tue FrnaNnciaL CHRONICLE) 


LOS ANGELES, Calif—Donaid& 
R. Ashton, Louis Dinsiriend and 
Billie A. Steen are now connected 
with Fairman & Co., 210 West 
Seventh Street, members of the 
Pacific Coast Stock Exchange. 





Are you really too busy to 
have a health checkup once 
a year? Or do you put it off 
because you're afraid your 
doctor might find some- 
thing wrong? 


if it’s cancer you're worried 
about, remember that doc- 
tors are curing many more 
cancers than they could ten 
years ago. 800,000 Ameri- 
cans are alive today, cured 
of cancer... many of them 
because they had made a 
habit of having annual 
checkups no matter how 
well they felt... all of 
them because they went 
to their doctors in time! 
Make annual checkups 
a habit... for life! 
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Recession and Recovery and 





receding -economic recessions. 
on while the Committee’s 
Hearings were going on, some 
were beginning to view the out- 
look more optimistically. In Janu- 
ary, corporations, taking advan- 
tage of easier conditions and lower 
interest costs in financial markets, 
were offering an increasing vol- 
ume of new issues in anticipation 
of future needs for funds, and to 
refund shorter-term debt. State 
and local governments were bring- 
ing’‘to market bond issues that were 
deferred earlier, and were step- 
ping up the pace of bond offerings 
to provide for public works. 

Farmers continued to foresee 
favorable output and price condi- 
fons in agriculture and were bid- 
ding up further the prices of farm 
land Bankers, with slackened 
customer demand for credit and 
with strengthened reserve posi- 
tions, were bidding more aggres- 

vely for assets. By February, 

nkers were accelerating expan- 
sion of the assets and deposits of 
their institutions, thus increasing 
more rapidly the economy’s stock 
of cash balances and raising its 
overall liquidity. 

Within a matter of weeks fol- 
lowing last year’s hearings, per- 
sonal income and consumer spend- 
ing had ceased to decline and, in 
fact, showed modest recovery. 
Production and employment soon 
after resumed an upward trend. 
Whether these developments, 
though encouraging, foreshadowed 
wide revival in activity was not 
known at the time; not until the 
June-July period did the current 
flow of information and reports 
provide substantial confirmation 
that general economic recovery 
was actually under way. 

From that stage on, currently 
available data, reflecting trends in 
markets, production, and employ- 
ment, showed that recovery was 
both broadly based and vigorous. 
Pickup in employment, however, 
lagged behind that of output as is 
usual in early phases of cyclical 
upswing. At the year end, eight 
months after recovery set in, the 
level of total output in the econo- 
my approximated that prevailing 
at the output peak of 1957. 

Recovery has been so rapid and 
widespread as to indicate that the 
revival phase of the economic 
cycle has by this time probably 
run its course. The economy has 
reattained its prerecession level 
and now appears to be entering a 
phase of resumed economic 
growth. 


Federal Reserve Action to 
Combat Recession 


This brief review of changing 
levels of economic activity during 
1958 provides a backdrop for 
specific comments about Federal 
Reserve policy and action over the 
past 16-month period of recession 
and recovery. 


As reported last year, Federal 
Reserve policy began to shift in 
a counter-recession direction in 
late October and early November 
of 1957. About that time, the sys- 
tem directed its open market 
operations to supplying reserves 
more liberally to the banking 
system. It also reduced the dis- 
count rates on member bank bor- 
rowings from the Reserve Banks. 
As the stream of factual informa- 
tion verified the emergence of re- 
cessionary trends, Federal Reserve 
actions and policies became mvure 
aggressive and discount rate, open 
market, and reserve requirement 

_ instruments were actively applied 
in. complementary fashion to 
foster ease in credit markets and 
encourage bank credit and mone- 
tary expansion. 

From late Fall 1957 through 
April 1958, there were four a 
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ductions in Federal Reserve Bank 
discount rates, from 342% to 
1%%. Through continuing open 
market operations from late Fall 
of 1957 to early last Summer, the 
Reserve System supplied the com- 
mercial banks with some $2 bil- 
lion of reserve funds. Through 
three successive reserve require- 
ment reductions in late Winter 
and early Spring of last year, the 
system released for the use of 
member banks about $1.5 billion 
of their required reserves. 


The total amount of reserve 
funds supplied by the system to 
commercial banks over the nine 
months, November 1957-July 1958, 
was enough to enable member 
banks to reduce their discounts at 
the Reserve Banks from $800 mil- 
lion to about $100,000,000 to offset 
sales of gold to foreign countries 
amounting to about $1.5 billion, 
and to finance a commercial bank 
credit expansion of almost $8 bil- 
lion. Monetary expansion from 
February through July stimulated 
by this Federal Reserve action was 
at an exceptionally rapid rate—at 
an annual rate of 13% for all de- 
posits, including time and demand 
deposits. For the active money 
supply; that is, demand deposits 
and currency seasonally adjusted, 
the rise was at an annual rate of 
8%. After the shift in Federal Re- 
serve policy in the Summer, ex- 
pansion in the active money supply 
slackened. and for the year as a 
whole it amounted to about 342%. 


Broader Effects of Monetary 
Action 


Although the immediate impact 
of Federal Reserve policy was on 
eommercial banks, it clearly had 
broader effects upon the economy 
generally. For one thing, since 
commercial banks are direct par- 
ticipants in some degree in all im- 
portant credit markets, expansion 
in bank lending and investing ac- 
tivities intensified competition 
among all lenders for the acquisi- 
tion of the available supply of 
credit-worthy loans and securiti- 
ties. This worked to reduce the 
cost of financing to borrowers 
generally — businesses, farmers, 
consumers and home buyers, and 
all levels of government. It also 
widened access of all potential 
borrowers to credit funds. 


Another effect of the credit ease 
was a greater willingness on the 
part of banks and other lenders 
to make new loans to business 
customers and to renew outstand- 
ing credits. This facilitated the 
orderly run-off of excess business 
inventories accumulated in the 
preceding boom. It also furthered 
the completion of business pro- 
grams of plant and equipment ex- 
pansion begun in that period. 
With a $6 billion reduction in 
business inventory holdings and 
a significant cutback in fixed in- 
vestment programs since recession 
began, it is perhaps remarkable 
that business loans outstanding 
declined only $1% billion in the 
year ending September, 1958. The 
ability of businesses to maintain 
their bank borrowing and also to 
borrow more readily in capital 
markets not only cushioned down- 
ward pressures on investment 
spending but helped many com- 
panies to minimize cutbacks in 
their working force and payrolls, 
to maintain dividends, and to 
strengthen liquidity positions. 

In housing markets, the easier 
conditions broadened the avail- 
ability of mortgage funds. Dis- 
counts were reduced on FHA and 
VA mortgages subject to ceiling 
interest rates, and interest rates 
on new conventianal mortgages 
also fell. As bank credit expan- 
sion gained in momentum, banks 
participated in mortgage invest- 
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ment more actively than at any 
time since the boom housing year 
of 1955. The increased availabil- 
ity of mortgage funds at lower 
cost, together with the mainte- 
nance of personal income, was 
promptly reflected in a step-up of 
builder activity in constructing 
new houses. 


In the consumer instalment 
credit area. the increased avail- 
ability of funds made it possible 
for lenders to meet sound de- 


mands for credit more readily, 


thus bolstering lagging demand 
for consumer durable goods. On 
some transactions, terms were 
eased and, in addition, new credit 
plans were developed and ex- 
tended. Easier credit conditions 
permitted, lenders to be more lib- 
eral in granting renewals and ex- 
tensions of time for repayment of 
outstanding credit. 'Thus, the vol- 
ume of repossessions and credit 
losses was less than would other- 
wise have been the case, with 
benefits to both borrowers and 
lenders. 


Increased availability of funds 
also had an important impact on 
State and local government fi- 
nancing and spending. In many 
cases, the lower cost of financing 
encouraged States and municipali- 
ties to borrow in order to finance 
capital projects. In a few cases, 
lower market rates enabled local 
governments that had a legal ceil- 
ing on permissible interest rates 
to return to the market. The in- 
crease in spending by State and 
local governments from the sum- 
mer of 1957 to the summer of 1958 
was $1 billion more than in the 
corresponding period of the pre- 
ceding year. 

These observable effects of 
easier monetary conditions which 
developed from efforts to combat 
recession were, of course, impor- 
tant and salutary. They are not 
to be overly stressed, however, for 
monetary action is always only 
one element in Government coun- 
ter-recession policy. In turn, Gov- 
ernment policy is always only one 
element in the total economic 
scene. Businesses, individuals, and 
State and local governments, in 
the light of their own circum- 
stances, were taking actions to 
adjust and adapt their situations 
and to redirect their energies. 
Their actions undoubtedly shaped 
the recovery and gave it mo- 
mentum. 


Changing Expectations 

Achievement of monetary ease 
to combat recession so promptly 
and amply was not without its 
problems. One of the most acute 
was the build-up of prices in the 
bond market as_ speculators 
counted on continuing business 
recession, credit ease, and still 
higher bond prices. Psychological 
reactions and expectations always 
play a role in swings in economic 
and financial developments, but 
were of particular importance in 
financial markets last summer as 
the economic outlook changed 
from one of a continuing recession 
to one of early, vigorous recovery. 

At that time, the improved eco- 
nomic outlook led to a sharp 
change in expectations in regard 
to renewed inflationary pressures 
and a turnabout in the trend of 
interest rates. A much larger Fed- 
eral deficit loomed up than had 
been estimated, as well as the 
crisis and threat of military action 
in the Middle East. Concern about 
the drain of gold from the nation’s 
monetary reserves through sales 
of gold to the industrial nations 
of Europe was a further cause of 
uncertainty. The fact that the Ca- 
nadian Government announced a 
major refunding operation at 
sharply higher interest rates was 
also a complicating factor. 

In these circumstances, heavy 
market sales by holders of U. S. 
Government securities in antici- 
pation of higher interest rates 
sharply depressed bond prices. 
Initially, this selling stemmed 
from temporary holders who had 
bought in anticipation of a con- 


tinued rise in Government secu- 
rity prices. Some of these holdings 
had been acquired with funds 
borrowed on thin margins in con- 
nection with the Treasury’s June 
financing operations. In many 
cases, selling was forced because 
the margins vanished as security 
prices declined. ee 

Prices of Government securities 
continued to decline under pres- 
sure of steady liquidation atid the 
reluctance of irivestors to purchase 
market offerings’ in“ view of 
changed prospects for crédit de- 
mands and inflationary threats. 
On July 18, the Federal’ Open 


Market Committee concluded that 


the market situation had become 
disorderly and decided to inter- 
vene temporarily in ‘the medium- 
and long-term sectors of the Gov- 
ernment securities market. This 
action was within the framework 
of the Committee’s ésfablished 
operating rules. From July 18 to 
July 23 the System purchased $1.2 
billion of securities involved in a 
Treasury refinancing and a small 
amount of other notes and bonds. 
Thereafter, as market conditions 
became more orderly, no further 
Federal Reserve open market 
transactions were effected outside 
the usual area of short-term Gov- 
ernment securities. During late 
July and early August, sales of 
Treasury bills by the System to- 
gether with other factors that ab- 
sorb reserves more than offset 
the large volume of reserves ‘sup- 
plied to the market' by Federal 
Reserve intervention’‘in the Gov- 
ernment bond market. ' 


Shift in Federal Reserve Policy 
By this time; there was clear 
evidence in current statistics that 
recovery in economic activity and 
production, though not yet in em- 
ployment, had gained considerable 
momentum and was likely to go 


forward without serious setback.” 


Moreover, in view of the strength 
of consumer demand, turther de- 
cline in business inventory hold- 
ings and capital outlays was no 
longer likely. Monetary policy 
was now reinforcing the existing 
foundation of productive activity 
and preparing the econoniy for 

new advance. 


About this time, inflationary ex- 
pectations began to spread. The 
abrupt upward shift of interest 
levels in central money markets, 
while precipitated by liquidation 
of speculative positions in govern- 
ment securities, reflected investor 
demand for an interest premium 
to cover the risk of a depreciating 
purchasing power of invested 
funds. It was accompanied by a 
significant shift in investor alloca- 
tion of newly available funds to 
common stocks instead of fixed 
interest obligations, with hedging 
against inflation a frequent ex- 
planation of the change in investor 
policy. Large current and prospec- 
tive demands for credit by the 
Federal Government, State and 
local government, and home pur- 
chasers, also influenced the rising 
cost of borrowed funds. In the 
stock market, the volume of trad- 
ing was expanding rapidly and the 
rise in stock prices carried the 
yields on common stocks below 
the yields on bonds of the same 
companies. 


Developments in our financial 
markets, as well as the very large 
deficit which the Federal Govern- 
ment was facing, were occasioning 
concern, abroad as well as at 
home, about the future of the dol- 
lar. The extent of concern among 
foreign financial leaders was 
clearly evident last Fal] at the an- 
nual meeting of the International 
Bank and Monetary Fund at New 
Delhi, India. 


In the light of the. rapidly 
changing economic. situation, in 
many ways highly encouraging 
but with inflationary and specula- 
tive psychology spreading, the 
Federal Reserve, during the Sum- 
mer, began to moderate the policy 
of credit ease with a view to tem- 
pering the rate of bank credit and 
monetary expansion. 


System open market operations 
after midsummer supplied only a 
portion of the reserves needed to- 


meet rising credit--demands: ‘and ° ;- 


to offset the reserve drain of a 


continued gold: outflow. As a re-; ». 
sult, member banks, were obliged; © 


to draw down their excess re- 
serves and to increase their bor- . 
rowings from the Federal Reserve - 


Banks. Such borrowing was made ; 
-more, costly . when.. Reserve _Bank 


discount rates. were .raised in the 


late Summer from 134% to. 2%, .. 


_and at mid-fall when they were 
‘again raised to a level of 24%2%. 
.. Since. last Summer, bank credit - 


and the money supply have con- 
tinued. to expand but at a rate 
much. reduced .from. earlier in the 


year. Some seasonal expansion.in. = - 


business. loans was supplemented 
by.a rapid growth of real estate 
loans, On the other hand, bank : 
holdings of short-term U. S. Gov- 
ernment securities rose only 
moderately despite a substantial. 
increase in their supply to finance. 
the. Treasury’s deficit. With busi-- 
ness sales and liquidity showing. 
rapid rise, the higher interest rates 
that developed in the market 
helped to attract a substantial vol- 
ume of funds of nonbank inves- > 
tors, especially business corpora- 
tions, into the purchase of the new - 
short-term Treasury issues. As a: 
consequence, the Treasury was 
able to finance most of its deficit 
outside the banking system, and 
at the same time banks were able 
to meet private credit demands. 
accompanying economic recovery, 
with only a moderate further 
growth in total bank credit and 
money. 


Regulation of Margin 
Requirements 

In addition to its broader mone- 
tary responsibilities, the Federal 
Reserve is directed by law to. 
prescribe margin requirements to 
guard against excessive use of 
credit for purchasing or carrying 
stock market securities. By pro- 
viding a means of dealing directly. 
with this volatile type of credit, 
margin requirements serve as a 
special-purpose supplement to the. 
general instruments of Federal 
Reserve action. Since the flow of 
credit into the stock market fluc- 
tuates with general business con- 
ditions, changes in margin re- 
quirements are usually correlated 
with policy actions that affect 
general credit availability. 

Following the stock market de-. 
cline in the early Fall of 1957, 
total credit to customers for pur- 
chasing and carrying stock market 
securities declined by about 5%. 
and was back to about the level 
outstanding in mid-1955. With this 
indication of abatement of credit 
use in the stock market, the Board 
of Governors, early in January 
1958, reduced the required margin 
from 70 to 50%. 


With the increasing activity and 
rise in stock prices accompanying 
economic recovery, stock market 
credit rose sharply, reaching by 
July a level about 20% above the 
volume at the beginning of the 
year. In view of the rapid rise in 
credit to finance trading in or 
temporary ownership of stocks 
and the emerging investment. psy- 
chology favoring purchase of 
stocks as an inflation hedge, the 
Board, early last August, restored 
the required margin to 70%. As 
outstanding stock market credit 
continued to rise following this 
action, the Board, in mid-October, 
raised the required margin to 90%: 


The Current Situation 


The shift in monetary policy 
during the Fall aligned monetary 
expansion more closely with the 
developing potential of the econo- 
my. Consumer spending on dura- 
ble goods and housing continued 
to expand and was reflected in 
high levels of output of household 
durables, in a pickup in produc- 
tion of 1959 autos, and in a rise 
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in new housing starts to one of . 


the highest levels in recent years. 
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switching from liquidation to- 
wards accumulation, and_ there 
was-a widespread, though small, 
upturn in capital expenditures. At 
the same time, Federal, as well as 
state and local government spend- 
ing, was expanding rapidly in ac- 
cordance with budgetary authori- 
zations adopted earlier. . 
In* financial markets moderate 
curtailment of credit availability 
and higher interest rates served to 
dampen speculative excesses then 
developing, to restrain and spread 
out ‘the volume of new corporate 
and municipal security financing, 


and’ to facilitate the financing of 


the large Federal deficit outside 
the banking system. The’ restraint 
of corporate and municipal se- 
curity financing. followed some 
anticipatory borrowing by these 
issuers earlier in the year when 
long-term interest rates were 
lower, Ait the turn of the year, 
business capital financing was 
again rising, and there was a large 
calendar of authorized but unis- 
sued state and local. government 
securities. 

Total economic activity, meas- 
ured in real terms, has regained 
its earlier peak. The active money 
suey has increased by about 

14% above the prerecession level, 
to? holdings of other liquid. as- 
sets, including time deposits, are 
up ‘sharply. The financial basis 
for further growth is established. 
While economic prospects are gen- 
erally favorable, there are several 
areas — unemployment, exports, 
prices, and Federal finance that 
are matters for continuing con- 
cern. 


Despite the rapid recovery in 
production and sales, unemploy- 
ment remains disquietingly high. 
The lag in employment is in part 
the result of a marked increase in 
productivity. The present avail- 
ability of capital and manpower 
resources represents a _ potential 
for near-term growth of the econ- 
omy without inflation. As output 
of goods and services expands in 
response to growing demands, op- 
portunities for employment should 
increase as they have in past pe- 
riods of economic expansion. 


In exports. which declined 
sharply until early last year, re- 
covery has not yet set in. The 
export decline was largely in ma- 
terials and fuels and was due in 
part to the ending of boom con- 
ditions abroad; resumption of eco- 
nomic expansion is now beginning 
in industrial countries abroad and 
eventually there should be some 
improvement in foreign demand 
for our exports. It is significant, 
however, that the European coun- 
tries which announced a broader 
convertibility for their currencies 
at the end of 1958—and other 
countries too—are giving our ex- 
ports of manufactures stiff compe- 
tition in price and quality, and 
these countries are now able to 
devote a larger share of their re- 
sources to their own exports than 
they could in earlier postwar 
years. While this reflects progress 
towards international balance, our 
producers need to adjust to these 
competitive forces abroad if they 
are to share in growing world 
markets. 


Prospects tor our international 
payments position thus merge 
with the third problem; that is, 
our price system. A market econ- 
omy. such as ours depends upon 
the. price mechanism to allocate 
resources by reflecting the inter- 
play. of demand and supply. The 
price mechanism cannot do its 
job. of efficient resource alloca- 
tion in accordance with the chang- 
ing demands of consumers unless 
there is some flexibility in indi- 
vidual prices. This does not mean 
that wide swings in the general 
price level are desirable. The price 
paid by Smith represents the in- 
come of Jones. But there is cause 
for concern when, in spite of a 
decline in the demand for his 
product, Jones raises his price, 
and an opportunity to stimulate 
both output and employment is 


thwarted. This is particularly dis- 


~ 
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turbing when it comes on top of 
a-price rise that Jones made when 
the demand for his product in- 
creased. Such a one-way move- 
ment of prices—whether it is ex- 
plained as demand-pull, cost-push, 
or both—is not compatible with 
an efficient market system. If it 
were to be continued, it would 
pose a serious threat to the other- 
wise favorable prospects for 
healthy grewth in consumption 
and production. 


Now as to Federal finances, it 
is essential at this stage of the 
economic cycle. that the Govern- 
ment should attain. a balanced 
budget and: then achieve some 
surplus as eetonomic advance con- 
tinues. _Whatever the desirable 
level of expenditures, deficits, 
while justified in time of reces- 
sion, should be avoided when 
the economy is at a high level of 
activity. 

It is also of vital importance to 
have a healthy, broad-based Gov- 
ernment securities market that 
enables the Treasury to lodge its 
debt outside the banking system. 
In other words, the Treasury must 
be able to compete effectively and 
flexibly with other borrowers for 
the available supply of savings. 

Appropriate debt management 


policies; while contributing to fi- 


nancial stability, are in turn de- 
pendent on such stability. Inves- 
tors cannot be induced to purchase 
fixed income securities if they 
fear a steady erosion of the pur- 
chasing. power of the dollar. 


The banking system has an im- 
portant role to play in aiding the 
Treasury’s financing. This role 
involves assistance in the broad 
distribution of securities and, in 
accordance with the volume of 
reserves made available and the 
meeting of essential private credit 
demands, the retention by banks 
of that portion of the Government 
debt that is consistent with stabil- 
ity of the dollar. Resort to financ- 
ing Government deficits through 
the banking system entails the 
creation of new supplies of money 
rather than the use of existing 
funds. In a period of high eco- 
nomic activity, this is a high road 
to monetary inflation. There can 
be no effective control of infla- 
tion if the banking system is made 
the major source of funds to fi- 
nance government deficits. 


Government Policies and 
Economic Growth 


As the United States economy 
emerges from the recession of 
1957-58, it seems likely, if past 
experience is a guide, that we are 
on the threshold of a new period 
of economic growth. This is an 
opportune occasion, therefore, to 
consider the question of appropri- 
ate public and private policies to 
foster steady expansion of the 
economy. 


Economic growth ds a principal 
objective of governmental policy 
in every country of the world. The 
rate of growth is widely accepted 
as an indicator of the perform- 
ance of an economy. A word of 
caution is in order, however, re- 
garding the very difficult task of 
measuring growth. Growth meas- 
urements, particularly when they 
cover long periods of time and 
comparisons of one country with 
another, are necessarily approxi- 
mations. They vary with a host 
of factors, including the scope of 
activities covered, both public and 
private; the character of such ac- 
tivities; quality as contrasted to 
quantity of output; and many oth- 
ers. Nevertheless, regardless of 
these measurement difficulties, 
growth estimates, properly con- 
structed and interpreted, can be 
useful aids in appraising economic 
performance. 

Desirable economic growth goes 
beyond increases in line with a 
growing population and labor 
force. It involves a rate that makes 
possible rising living standards 
through increasing consumption 
per capita for present and future 
generations. This requires increas- 
ing output per worker; that is, 





higher productivity through ad- 
vaneing technology. 

In our economy, consumption 
takes the form mainly of con- 
sumer purchases of the goods and 
services supplied in free markets 
by private producers and mer- 
chants. Our living standards also 
encompass services provided by 
the various levels of government. 
Fundamentally, economic growth 
at a more rapid rate than popula- 
tion increase is the response of 
men to their ever - increasing 
wants. 

Among the other reasons for 
seeking economic growth is the 
importance of demonstrating to 
the world that free economies 
under democratic political sys- 
tems can outperform regimented 
economies under dictatorial po- 
litical systems in providing high 
and rising living standards for all 
of the people. 

Economic progress, however, 
cannot be measured merely by 
percentage increases in the quan- 
tity of output. Also at stake is the 
opportunity to live as free men, 
the responsiveness of the produc- 
tive system to the desires and 
tastes of consumers, the quality 
of goods and services, the degree 
of leisure and opportunities for 
using it in a satisfying way, and 
our willingness to aid other na- 
tions seeking similar advantages. 
These aspects of our economic 
performance will have a great in- 
fluence on how the rest of the 
world judges the merits of free 
veisus regimented economies. 


Economic Growth Without 
Inflation 


When we consider the influence 
of governmental policies on eco- 
nomic growth, it is useful to dis- 
tinguish between two _ related 
aspects of the process. First, 
growth involves expanding capac- 
ity to produce goods and services. 
Second, it involves expanding de- 
mands for goods and services at a 
rate sufficient to utilize the ex- 
panded capacity. 

The first aspect of growth—an 
expanding output potential—de- 
pends upon such basic factors as 
additions to the labor force, ad- 
vancing technology, and a flow of 
savings combined with a desire 
and ability on the part of pro- 
ducers to use them in the creation 
of a growing stock of modern 
plant and equipment. The other 
aspect of growth depends upon a 
balanced expansion in demands 
for final product by the major 
sectors of the economy—house- 
holds, businesses, governments at 
the State and local as well as the 
Federal level, and demands from 
abroad. 

For growth to be sustainable, 
an equilibrium between these two 
sides of growth must be main- 
tained. If total demands do not 
keep up with the output potential, 
overall growth will slacken, for 
the inducement to business to add 
te productive capacity will lessen. 
If total demands tend to run 
ahead of the output potential, the 
general price level will begin to 
rise and this, in turn, will have an 
adverse impact both on growth of 
demands and on means of financ- 
ing increased and _ improved 
capacity. It will also have adverse 
effects on the efficiency with 
which resources are utilized; like- 
wise, the equity or fairness with 
which final products are dis- 
tributed in markets among con- 
sumers, businesses, and savers. 

What then is the function of 
monetary policy in relation to 
these two aspects of growth? In 
general, it is to attempt to provide 
credit and monetary resources and 
an atmosphere in financial mar- 
kets conducive to the basic 
growth factors. At the same time, 
aggregate demand for goods and 
services should expand in close 
relation to the capacity to pro- 
duce. 


On the demand side, growth 
basically depends on spending out 
of incomes earned in the produc- 
tion of goods and supplying of 
services. Monetary policy facili- 


tates the expansion of money hold- 
ings, through sound credit expan- 
sion, consistent with the growing 
capacity of the economy to 
produce without inflation. . 

On the supply side, basic growth 
factors are the labor force, tech- 
nology, and investment of savings. 
Growth of the labor force is to 
some extent influenced by overall 
demands, but more generally by 
population growth, age distribu- 
tion, and social customs. Tech- 
nological progress and the desire 
to save and invest savings pro- 
ductively are influenced by the 
monetary environment. An atmos- 
phere of price and_ financial 
stability in general is necessary 
both to the incentive to save and 
to rapid technological advance. 
Thus, through continuous efforts 
to safeguard the value of the 
dollar and to create a climate of 
financial stability in which savers 
can have confidence in the future 
value of their investments, mone- 
tary policy makes a contribution 
to economic growth quite apart 
from its influence on demands for 
goods and services. 

It is for these reasons that price 
and financial stability is essential 
to the achievement of maximum 
economic growth. We have had a 
fairly good growth record over 
our history, but we have had too 
much instability in our levels of 
employment and prices. A major 
problem is to moderate this in- 
stability so that the losses in 
employment 2nd output of reces- 
sion periods will not depress our 
longer-term rate of growth. Cur- 
rently there is widespread concern 
about the danger of renewal of 
inflationary trends. The Federal 
Reserve shares that concern, To 
point to dangers in this situation 
is not to forecast inflation. Public 
and private actions appropriate to 
present circumstances can prevent 
these dangers from materializing. 

Among potential inflationary 
factors first, perhaps foremost, is 
the budgetary position of the Fed- 
eral Government. As the economy 
moves up toward more intensive 
utilization of its productive re- 
sources, it is essential that deficits 
give way to surpluses. There is no 
mystery about this source of 
danger. If the will exists, the way 
will be found. It clearly lies in 
adaptation of Federal expenditure 
and tax policies in order to pro- 
duce a budgetary surplus in pros- 
perous times. 


Second, there are the problems 
arising from the so-called cost- 
push inflation which is part of a 
spiral process stimulated by de- 
mand pressures. In the period 
ahead there is a strong prospect 
that demands will continue to 
expand. In these circumstances, we 
must recognize the dangers both 
of wage increases in excess of 
productivity growth and of price 
increases beyond what the traffic 
will bear. Business and labor 
leaders have a paramount respon- 
sibility to the general public as 
they make wage and price deci- 
sions over the coming year. 


Then there is the easy acceptance 
of the idea that a little inflation 
is not seriously harmful. The ex- 
perience in the government bond 
market, to which I alluded, is a 
vivid example of the influence of 
inflationary expectations in fi- 
nancial markets. To the extent 
that such attitudes come to be 
reflected in decisions on wages, 
prices, consumption, and invest- 
ment, they help to bring about 
their own realization. 


These are the major reasons for 
concern about the possible de- 
velopment of inflationary pres- 
sures. To be fully aware of a 
danger, and to face up to it, is 
not to despair or to capitulate, 
nor does it mean being blind to 
other national needs, including 
sustained economic growth. 


The Federal Reserve System 
will continue to the best of its 
ability to contribute, so far as it 
can, to continuing prosperity and 
economic growth, without infla- 
tiom Such decisions as it must 


make within its particular 
province manifestly are ty ae 
enough to assure attainment of 


the national objectives to 
we all be. What this | 
gress decides, what p 


labor, agriculture and, re the 
public generally decide to do will 
win or. lose the battle against 
debasement of the currency with 
all of its perils to free institutions. - 
The state of the nation tomorrow — 
—its progress and prosperity— 
rests with the decisions of today. 
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Michael G, Kletz & Co. Inc., of — 


New York City, on Feb. 3 offered 
100,000 shares a common stock, 
(par 25 cents) of Wenwood Or- 
ganizations Inc., at $3 per share. 
The offering, which was made as- 
a speculation, has been completed. 

The Wenwood company was or- 
ganized on July 15, 1958 in Dela- 
ware and maintains business of- 
fices at 62 Third Avenue, Mineola, 
L. L, N. Y., and 526 North Wash- 
ington Boulevard (Route 301) 
Sarasota, Fla. The company has. 
also been qualified to do business: 
in the States of Florida and New: 
York. It is engaged in the business. 
of buying and selling land, and 
building houses, apartment houses. 
and commercial properties for its, 
own account. 

The net proceeds from the: sale 
of these securities will be used for~ 
additional working capital. 


> 


Giving effect to the new fi-, | 


nancing, the company will have: 
409,600 shares of common stock: 
outstanding, out of an authorized. 
issue of 2,000,000 shares. 


McMullen & Hard Admit 

On Feb. 15 Dan Drewry Mc- 
Mullen will be admitted to part- 
nership in McMullen & Hard, 120: 
Broadway, New York City, mem- 


bers of the New Fo Stock — : 


change. 


New Burnham ; 

NEW HAVEN, Conn Sure 
& Company has opened a branch_ 
office at 205 Orange Street, under. 
the management of Isadore Hy- 
man, assisted by Richard J. Hy- 
man. 


New Paine, Webber Branch: 

SAN FRANCISCO, Cal.—Paine; 
Webber, Jackson & Curtis, has: 
opened a branch office at 369 Pine 
Street, under the management. of 
Louis Nicoud, Jr. 


Bruns, Nordeman to Admit 

On On Feb. 28 Abraham C. Gold- 
berg and Benjamin L. Lubin will’ 
become partners in Bruns, Norde- 
man & Co., 52 Wall Street, New 
York City, members of the New 
York Stock Exchange. 


With Boettcher & Co. 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
DENVER, Colo. — Fred C, Lar-+ 
kin has become affiliated with 
Boettcher and Company, 828 Sev-" 
enteenth Street, members of the 
New York Stock Exchange. 


Lowell, Murphy Adds 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
DENVER, Colo.—M. John Bern 
stein is now affiliated with Low- 
ell, Murphy & Co., Inc., Denver 
Club Building. 


Joins Purvis & Co. 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


DENVER, Colo.—Steve Z. Nem- 
rava has been added to the staff 
of Purvis and Company, 171T 
Stout Street. ; 


Powell, Johnson Adds 


(Special to THe FrnaNncraL CHRONICLE) 


PASADENA, Calif—Harold E. 
Cooke, Eleazer C. Gray, William 
R. Smith and Le Roy F. Stone are 
now affiliated with Powell, John= 
son & Powell, Inc., Security Bldg. 
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Our Fiscal Situation and 
Its Impact on the Economy 


attained in moving out of the re- 
cession of 1954, if we adjust the 
timing of corporate tax payments 
for comparability. The personal 
income figure of $374 billion com- 
pares with a rate for December, 
1958 of $359 billion; the corporate 
profits assumption of $47 billion 
for 1959 compares with a rate for 
a fourth quarter 1958 of $44 bil- 
on. 

I present these estimates with 
the full realization that the reve- 
nue results for fiscal 1959 will 
turn out to be substantially less 
than we originally estimated. 

I believe, however, that our as- 
sumptions for fiscal 1960 are 
sound and will turn out much 
closer to the mark. They are with- 
in the range of calculations made 
by private estimators, and I un- 
derstand that similar figures have 
also been mentioned by some of 
the experts who have testified 
before the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee. 

Let us now look at our present 
situation in a broader perspective. 
We are well along in the recov- 
ery from a recession which is now 
substantially contributing to the 
largest peacetime deficit in our 
history—$12.9 billion at present 
estimates. Of this deficit, about 
half will result from a shortfall 
in revenues. The remaining is the 
result of increases in expenditures 
over original budgetary estimates. 


The drop in revenues in fiscal 
1959 is the direct result of the 
recession. The increase in expen- 
ditures reflects for the most part 
increases that came about auto- 
matically or through actions not 
primarily related to the recession. 
Among these are the higher cost 
of the agricultural program be- 
cause of larger crops, the Federal 
Government pay increases, higher 
defense expenditures, and _ the 
proposed subscription to the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund. Some 
$2 billion of spending, chiefly 
FNMA mortgage purchases, the 
extension of unemployment bene- 
fits, and direct housing loans by 
the Veterans Administration, rep- 
resent actions designed to combat 
the recession. 


What conclusions seem to fol- 
low from this experience? First, 
it seems to me that the economy 
has once more demonstrated re- 
markable resilience and resistance 
to recession. This is indicated by 
the fact that personal income de- 
clined very little, and that the 
recovery set in very quickly. I 
attribute this good performance to 
the inherent qualities of our econ- 
omy, to the confidence and good 
sense maintained by our people, 
and to the automatic stabilizers 
that have become a part of the 
economy. 


Second, I am concerned with 
the size of the deficit that the re- 
* cession in large part produced and 
with its continuation in a period 
of growing prosperity. A deficit 
of this magnitude, unless quickly 
corrected, can produce serious in- 
flationary pressures in the longer 
run, even though in the short run 
these pressures are held in check 
by excess plant capacity and other 
factors. The extended unemploy- 
ment benefits proved timely, but 
the economy turned around before 
several of the others could have 
their full budget effect. Mean- 
while these expenditures will con- 
tinue as we move closer to in- 
creased prosperity. 


Pleased, Taxes Stayed Put 


Third, the decision by the Ad- 
ministration and the Congress to 
avoid a major tax cut last spring 
has been justified by events. Had 
we resorted to a tax cut we would 
mot have had this demonstration 
| f the economy’s inherent re- 

cuperative powers. We would 


about even the details of our 
budget. 

But more than prestige is at 
stake here. If we run continuing 
large deficits in prosperity and so 
almost inevitably drive up prices, 
we may price ourselves out of 
world markets. Aside from the 
losses that this will mean to us, 
how are we to discharge our 
world-wide responsibilities if our 
internaitonal economic position 
weakens? 

Because we are for sustainable 
and healthy growth, because we 
are for increasing job opportu- 
nities, because we look to the long 
run and a possibly long period of 
world tension, we must be for the 
maintenance of orderly finances 
and a stable dollar. I believe that 
the time to face this issue is now. 
Americans have faith in their 
money. That faith is justified. 
Confidence, if shaken, is hard to 
re-establish. That is why we must 
keep our expenditures under con- 
trol, and the budget in hand. 


Answers Speciife Questions 


The Joint Economic Committee 
has asked me to deal with certain 
questions I would now like to 
turn to the first three’ of these. 
Mr. Charles Gable, who assists 
Under Secretary Baird and myself 
in debt management matters will 
discuss the fourth question, relat- 
ing to the management of the 
public debt. [Editor’s Note: Mr. 
Gable’s reply is on page 10 of this 
issue. | 

Question 1: What would you re- 
gard as the proper division of 
labor between tax policy and 
monetary policy as instruments of 
economic stabilization during the 
coming year? 

Answer: The first consideration 
of tax policy is, of course, to keep 
intact the system by which the 
United States Government raises 
its revenues to finance the gov- 
ernment service that the nation 
requires. 

Tax policy and monetary policy 
should continue to work closely 
to foster economic health with 
stability of prices as our economy 
grows. 

After a deficit of $12.9 billion 
expected for fiscal year 1959, the 
President’s budget proposes a 
budget balance for the fiscal year 
1960. For quite a few months 
ahead, the net effect of fiscal 
policy will still be to stimulate 
the economy. As prosperity ad- 
vances, so will our revenues until 
the deficit is eliminated at a high 
level of economic activity if 
spending is under control. 


At the income levels projected 
in the budget, the tax system is 
expected to produce revenues ap- 
proximately equal to proposed 
expenditures in fiscal 1960. If we 
achieve our objectives there will 
be no need, consequently, for an 
increase in taxes. 


By eliminating the deficit, tax 
policy will greatly ease the task 
of monetary policy. If we fail to 


have helped develop a philosophy 
that tax relief was necessary to 
pull us out of a downturn. Also, a 
tax cut would have increased our 
present deficit and our public 
debt, and with them the danger 
of inflationary pressures in the 
future, 

I fear, however, that price pres- 
sures may eventually revive, if 
we do not finally close the budget 
gap. I sincerely believe that a 
nation as rich and productive as 
ours must, in times of prosperity, 
at least pay its way. We can af- 
ford to do all that is necessary, 
and much that is desirable, and 
pay for it. But we should not 
reach for everything at the same 
time. Even a rich country can 
get into trouble if it keeps spend- 
ing beyond what it pays for cur- 
rently. 

Some people seem to feel that 
to be for meeting current expenses 
from current revenues means to 
be “against” or “negative.” Let us 
not be misled. The fact of the 
matter is there is almost nothing 
which is more positive and more 
important to be for than fiscal 
soundness. This is an_ essential 
condition of our economic health, 
without which we can _ have 
neither adequate military security 
nor the adequate provision of 
other needed governmental serv- 
ices. Meeting our expenses cur- 
rently and all that that means in 
the way of fiscal soundness and a 
healthy economy is a highly posi- 
tive objective which deserves the 
support of everyone. 

Growth requires capital forma- 
tion, through saving and invest- 
ment. As a consequence, we 
should meet our expenditures out 
of current revenues in prosperous 
times. A Federal deficit financed 
outside the banks tends to absorb 
resources that could otherwise go 
into private capital formation. A 
deficit, during prosperity, which 
is financed through the banks, in 
itself of course brings inflationary 
consequences. 


Explains Fear of Deficit 


A current deficit and the fear 
of future deficits can keep people 
from saving because of possible 
loss of these savings to inflation. 
If we ever reach the point where 
people believe that to speculate 
is safe but to save is to gamble 
then we are indeed in trouble. 

If rising prices which will fol- 
low from continued deficits cut 
into saving habits, the result will 
be further to diminish the supply 
of capital for economic growth. 
We cannot indefinitely expect 
people to continue their saving if 
they expect prices to go on rising 
indefinitely. Our habits of saving, 


our financial institutions, our keep 1960 expenditures within 
monetary system, must not be income, we contribute to infla- 
jeopardized. tionary pressures and complicate 


the problems of monetary man- 
agement. Tax policy will render 
additional assistance to monetary 
policy by avoiding further per- 
manent borrowing by the Treas- 
ury in the market. This will also 
facilitate the Treasury’s own job 
of handling the public debt. 


Question 2: Is the present struc- 
ture of the Federal tax system 
adequate in light of the nation’s 
economic growth and stability re- 
quirements? If not, what changes 
would you recommend? 


Answer: I believe that any tax 
structure can always be improved. 
By that I do not mean to say that 
we cannot live with our present 
taxes. We certainly can. If new 
imperative revenue needs shouid 
arise, we could live with higher 
taxes than the present. Ours is 
the most productive economy in 
the world and I do not believe 
that it would be crushed by its 
tax burdens, if we are reasonable. 

We must constantly evaluate 


Our needs for capital will in- 
crease as our labor force begins 
to expand more rapidly in the 
early 60s. This expanding labor 
force, the result of the high birth 
rate of the 40s, will give a pow- 
erful impetus to the economy. 
But if job opportunities are to be 
found, with a rising degree of 
productivity, investment in plant 
and equipment will have to ad- 
vance correspondingly. 


Details Consequences Abroad 


Finally, orderly finances in our 
country are a key to maintaining 
the strength of the free world, 
and our role in it. Our prestige 
in the world is not enhanced if 
we fail to practice what we 
preach. The world watches us 
very closely. On my trip to and 
from New Delhi, for the annual 
meetings of the International 
Bank and Monetary Fund, I was 
impressed to discover how well 
informed foreign officials are 
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in terms of continuing economic 
growth both elements of tax re- 
torm and, when proper, tax reduc- 
tion. While these are closely re- 
lated, they are not necessarily 
identical. 

The Treasury has been studying 
and continues to study various 
improvements in the tax system 
and in tax administration. In this 
we are cooperating, and shall con- 
tinue to cooperate, with the ap- 
propriate committees of Congress. 
Many of the adjustments under 
review are of a technical charac- 
ter. Their application depends in 
many cases on the resolution of 
administrative difficulties. It de- 
pends further on future business 
conditions and other factors that 
cannot now be foreseen. As this 
is a continuing study both in the 
Treasury and the committees of 
the Congress, it would be prema- 
ture to attempt any detailed dis- 
cussion. 

The Committee questions deal 
also with the relation of taxes to 
the stability of the economy. I 
take it that this refers principally 
to the cushioning effect that de- 
clining tax collections can have 
during a recession. Illustrative of 
this effect, of course, is the sharp 
decline in collection of cerporate 
taxes growing out of the recent 
recession. It also focuses our at- 
tention on the fact that deficits 
may well continue after the econ- 
omy has moved up and is ad- 
vancing toward full prosperity. 
This sort of complex problem de- 
serves, and will have, our con- 
tinuing study. 

The high degree of resilience 
which our economy has just dem- 
onstrated seems to suggest that we 
should be cautious and analytical 
in our evaluations and flexible 
enough, if some future downturn 


should require it, to be willing to be appropriate. 


to use whatever instrument seems 


most appropriate to the occasion. 
In this connection, some advance 
planning is proper so that the 
right decisions can be appropri- 
ately taken when we are con- 
fronted with cyclical movements 
in our economy. 


Question 3: Under what circum- 
stances can we reduce Federal 
taxes? What are the prospects for 
realizing these circumstances? 

Answer: The circumstances and 
prospects of tax reduction would 
first depend very much on future 
expenditures and the maintenance 
of our economic growth. Economic 
growth can be expected to raise 
our revenues but it will produce 
no surplus if we do not control 
expenditures. Unless we spend 
wisely we will have trouble tak-~ 
ing care of such new requirements 
as may prove really essential. 

Next, tax reduction must be 
weighed against debt reduction 
out of surplus. I believe that in 
years of prosperity we should 
endeavor to achieve some debt re- 
duction. This policy commends 
itself as an act of fiscal sound- 
ness. It would ease the task of 
monetary policy and the manage- 
ment -of the public debt. 

Circumstances for a tax reduc- 
tion would depend further upon 
the degree to which we can suc- 
ceed in avoiding inflation. At 
times of inflationary pressure we 
should aim at some budget sur- 
plus. 

I would not now want to pre- 
scribe a precise formula or to try 
to predict a precise time when tax 
reduction might properly be con- 
sidered. I have tried to point out 
the varying factors which would 
influence our judgment at the 
time when such a judgment seems 
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Treasury's Financing Views and 
Debt Management}Problem 


turbance was very unsettling to 
the entire market. 

It is clear in retrospect that the 
reversal in bond prices reflected 
a legitimate change in investor 
expectations as economic recovery 
set in. Furthermore, there is no 
reasoin to believe that speculation 
had more than a temporary effect 
in depressing bond prices. But it 
is true, nevertheless, that the 
abruptness of the change in the 
market was accentuated by ex- 
cessive speculation. 


Protection Against Excesses 


A recurrence of such activity 
should be prevented. The general 
public should be better protected 
against such excesses. Further- 
more, dealers in government se- 
curities under such conditions are 
unable to perform their vital 
functions of maintaining an or- 
derly and active market for gov- 
ernment securities. The Treasury 
is at present studying this problem 
and consultations are underway 
with the Federal Reserve System 
and with various other groups in 
the financial markets to see what 
steps can be taken to restrain 
undue speculation without at the 
same time hampering legitimate 
dealer operations. 


Two more factors during the 
summer added further to an un- 
settled government bond market. 
The first of these was the tempo- 
rary shock of the coup d’etat in 
Iraq. The second was more funda- 
mental — the growing realization 
on the part of investors through- 
out the country that the Federal 
Government was faced with its 
largest postwar deficit, a factor 
which was obviously very impor- 
tant in the development of an 
inflationary psychology during 
the fall despite the continued 
stability of commodity prices. As 
a result largely of this psychology, 
a buoyant stock market hit new 


highs and bond prices—for cor- 
porates and municipals as well as 
for governments—hit new lows, 
thus adding to the cost of borrow- 
ing for business and for all levels 
of government. 


Sees Heavy Treasury Financing 
Ahead 


The Treasury’s market financ- 
ing job in 1959 should be smaller 
in dollar volume than in 1958 — 
both in terms of refunding and 
new cash issuance. Nevertheless 
the 1959 financing schedule is 
very heavy. We have already 
raised over $4 billion in new cash 
in January through the issuance 
of $0.9 billion of 2l-year bonds, 
$2.7 billion of 16-mornth notes and 
$0.6 billion of additional Treasury 
bills, bringing the debt up to $286 
billion by the end of January. 
Although the entire deficit for 
fiscal 1959 has been financed and 
the debt is expected to fall by 
June 30, the Treasury will never- 
theless need additional cash bor- 
rowing amounting to an even 
larger amount than that raised in 
January between now and the end 
of the fiscal year to cover retire- 
ments of securities coming due. 
We also will need an amount 
which we are not yet prepared to 
estimate to cover the heavy sea- 
sonal deficit in July-December 
1959 which will occur even with a 
balanced budget for the fiscal 
year 1960 as a whole. 

The refunding job this year 
consists not only of a weekly 
amount of $2 billion or so of 
Treasury bills which have to be 
rolled over, but also $15 billion of 
maturities in Febraury, 4% billion 
in May, $13'> billion in August 
and $9 billion in November. The 
February refunding, the largest of 
the year, was announced last 
Thursday and we have offered 
holders of the maturing securities 
a choice between a new 374% 
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certificate maturing Feb. 15, 1960 
or a 4% note maturing three years 
from now, both priced at par. The 
books on this exchange offering 
closed last night and we expect 
to announce preliminary results 
tomorrow afternoon. 


Raise Debt Limit 


Sometime before the end of the 
present fiscal year, the Treasury 
will ask for new iegislation on 
the debt limit. We are now oper- 
ating under a temporary debt 
ceiling of $288 billion. That tem- 
porary ceiling will expire on June 
30, 1959 at which time the ceiling 
will revert to the permanent debt 
limit of $283 billion. With a $285 
billion public debt now estimated 
for June 30 an increase in the 
permanent debt limit to that 
amount seems indicated, depend- 
ing, of course, on the final out- 
come of the fiscal 1959 budget 
picture. In addition temporary 
financing needs will require a 
substantial increase in the public 
debt—and in the temporary debt 
limit—during July-December 1959, 
even though with a balanced bud- 
get this would represent financing 
which could be repaid during 
January-June 1960. 


The environment in which the 
Treasury’s 1959 financing program 
will take place will, of course, 
depend on a great many factors. 
Perhaps the two most important 
relate to the progress of the’ Na- 
tion’s economic growth and the 
way in which the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s fiscal programs are 
handled. 


The rate of economic growth 
and the extent to which demands 
for funds exceed available savings 
will, of course, set the basic en- 
vironment in terms of interest 
rates and credit availability in 
which the Treasury will have to 
operate. Our borrowing, just like 
that of any other debtor, will 
continue to be done in a market 
environment in which neither 
maturing issues nor new issues 
are supported by the Federal Re- 
serve. Government borrowing is 
borrowing which must be done 
and cannot be postponed. Because 
of its size Treasury borrowing 
terms obviously have a greater 
impact on interest rates than the 
terms of any other borrower. At 
times monetary policy may seem 
to make debt management more 
costly and more difficult, but that 
should not be allowed to detract 
from the appropriateness of an 
independently conceived and 
operated monetary policy as a 
fundamental tool in the control of 
inflation. 


We will continue in 1959 to 
pursue the major objectives which 
have guided our operations dur- 
ing the past year. The Treasury 
will continue to secure its neces- 
sary funds at as reasonable a cost 
to the taxpayer as possible con- 
sistent with the major objective of 
contributing to sound economic 
growth. We will continue to se- 
cure our funds as largely as pos- 
sible from true savers rather than 
frora commercial banks in order 
to reduce the inflationary poten- 
tial of our financing operations 
during a period of rising economic 
activity. 

We will also continue to take 
advantage of every opportunity 
which arises to extend the maturi- 
ties of our issues in order to re- 
duce to a minimum the disturbing 
effect of Treasury financing oper- 
ations on the money markets and 
on the flotation of new corporate 
and municipal issues and in order 
to provide the Federal Reserve 
with the greatest freedom possible 
to conduct effective monetary 
policy. 


Sees New High in Short Terms 


If we do not seek every oppor- 
tunity to accomplish debt exten- 
sion we will find the short-term 
debt increasing to a new high in 
the years immediately ahead. The 
under-one-year debt stood at 
$72'- billion on Dec. 31, 1958. If 
no more securities longer than 
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one year to maturity are issued 
during the remainder of 1959 the 
under-one-year debt will increase 
by $1114 billion during the year. 
Furthermore, the passage of time 
will bring more of the debt within 
the one year area in 1960, in 1961 
and 1962 so that financing ex- 
clusively in the one year area 
during the next four years (and 
with no increase in outstanding 
debt) would bring the amount of 
under-one-year debt to $12912 bil- 
lion—about 75% of the total mar- 
ketable debt oustanding—by the 
end of 1962. 


Presageful Consequences 


The importance of sound fiscal 
policy in setting the environment 
in which debt management oper- 
ations are undertaken cannot be 
overemphasized. The fact that a 
budget deficit means a_ larger 
amount of money to be raised is 


only a relatively minor part of 
this problem. 

Far more important is the psy- 
chological reaction of investors to 
the prospect of the effect of future 
inflation upon the purchasing 
power of the dollars which they 
invest if they lack confidence in 
the ability of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to manage its fiscal af- 
fairs soundly and to take what- 
everever additional steps are nec- 
essary to minimize inflation. This 
is true not only in relation to 
Government securities, but to all 
other fixed dollar obligations as 
well. A budget deficit in a period 
of prosperity, and a growing pub- 
lic debt, mean just that much less 
opportunity for an expansion of 


mortgage debt, corporate debt and 
State and local government debt 
without running the risks of se- 
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rious monetary inflation. 


Volume Projections for Various Industries 


the 1957 peak is in prospect. The 
handmade segment of the indus- 
try, however, is reported feeling 
the impact of imports. 

The silverware industry—which 
includes flatware and hollow ware 
made from sterling silver, silver- 
plated ware, and stainless steel— 
foresees no overall growth in the 
new year. The industry has felt 
the impact of Japanese stainless 
steel flatware in the domestic 
market. 

The outlook for games, toys, 
and jewelry is promising. 

General Industrial Equipment 
and Components: After a decline 
during 1958 from the peak reached 
in 1957, business outlays for new 
plant and equipment have firmed 
toward the close of the year at a 
$30 billion annual rate. Assuming 
at least the maintenance of the 
1958 year-end rate of investment 
outlays, the broad-gauge group of 
capital goods industries finds the 
outlook generally favorable as the 
new year starts. 

Specific reviews in the capital 
goods field follow: 


Materials Handling Equipment: 
Production and sales in this area, 
annually exceed $1 billion. It is 
expected that early 1959 will see 
a reversal of the slight downturn 
in evidence in 1958, with opera- 
tions continuing to show strength. 
This covers such items as convey- 
ors, cranes, elevators, industrial 
trucks, and moving stairways. A 
20% pick-up is a possibility. 

Air Conditioning and Refriger- 
ation: A 10 to 15% pick-up is 
forecast. Other lines where im- 
provement is in sight include 
anti-friction bearings, industrial 
pumps, compressors, and hand 
tools. 


Construction Machinery: In- 
dustry looks for a fair production 
year in 1959, with shipments esti- 
mated at $2 billion, compared 
with $1.7 billion in 1958 and $1.8 
billion in 1957. Construction ma- 
chinery reflected the general 
downturn in 1958 and correspond- 
ingly is expecting to prosper be- 
cause of the reversal of this 
trend. 


Agricultural Machinery and 
Equipment: Manufacturers of 
farm equipment enjoyed a good 
year in 1958, with farm income at 
a high level, and are optimistic 
for 1959 despite a possible drop in 
farm income. The 1958 produc- 
tion is estimated at $1.9 billion, 
and a modest increase is forecast 
for the new year—perhaps 5 to 
10%. 

Farm machinery exports con- 
tinue to feel foreign competition. 


Mining Machinery: Based on 
the outlook for higher coal and 
steel production, the mining ma- 
chinery industry is due for a 15 
to 20% pick-up in 1959. Ship- 
ments in 1958 fell about 25% 
from the previous year. 


Oil Field, Gas, and Water-Well 
Drilling Machinery: The outlook 





for 1959 rates as more encourag- 
ing than operations in 1958, when 
petroleum production was down 
about 20% from 1957, and exports 
likewise tailed off. Demand is 
expected to go up about 3.9%, and 
this means a substantial increase 
in drilling. 

Power Equipment: A _ slight 
falling-off is in prospect for steam 
boiler output after 1958 shipments 
that ran about 38% over the 10- 
year average but fell below 1957 
—a record year. 

In hydro-turbine production, a 
substantial increase over 1958 vol- 
ume is looked for, but steam-tur- 
bine production is scheduled at a 
somewhat lower rate than last 
year. 

Current activity is due to the 
backlog of orders in the industry. 
A disturbing factor that will be 
reflected later is the low level of 
new orders. 


Communications: Manufacturers 
of communications equipment— 
which includes the highly com- 
plicated switching and transmis- 
sion items for operating tele- 
phone, telegraph, radio and cable 
companies—anticipate a good year 
in 1959, with sales of the growing 
industry reaching $2.55 billion. 
This compares with $2.48 billion 
in 1958 and $2.7 billion in 1957. 
About 20% of shipments go to the 
government for defense purposes. 

The industry now has a plant 
expansion program under way 
that will cost $200 million and 
raise the total plant investment 
more than $1 billion. 


The domestic telephone oper- 
ating industry also is optimistic, 
with expectations that operating 
revenues will climb $600 million 
over the 1958 approximation of 
$7.75 billion, which in turn repre- 
sented a $650 million gain over 
1957. Telephone industry con- 
struction expenditures for 1959— 
which include buildings and out- 
side cable construction—are esti- 
mated at $2.825 billion, a gain of 
$325 million over 1958. About 
4,100 independents operate 18% 
of the telephone business; the Bell 
System, the rest. 


The prospective addition of 
nearly 3.2 million telephones in 
the United States in 1959 means a 
total in service of about 70 mil- 
lion. Direct dialing service for 
long-distance calls has been a big 
growth factor. 


International telephone and 
telegraph operations and the do- 
mestic telegraph industry also 
continue to expand. 


Railroad Freight Cars: The car- 
building industry — a large steel 
and lumber consumer—looks for a 
slight improvement in 1959 after 
a production downturn in 1958 
that reflected the business slump 
on the railroads. Only 37,531 
freight cars were produced in the 
first 10 months of 1958 as against 
85,974 in that period of 1957. Do- 
mestic car builders virtually have 
been eliminated from the foreign 


market because of wage differen- 
tials. 


Paper and Board: Part of an ex- 
panding multi-billion-dollar in- 
dustrial group which includes 
pulp, paper, board, and allied 
products, the paper and board 
manufacturing industry looks to a 
record-breaking output of 32 mil- 
lion tons in 1959. This would ex- 
ceed 1958 production by 4% and 
-. by 2% the previous record in 

Usage for paper and board 
virtually is unlimited, and wood 
cellulose fibers continue as the 
predominant raw material in 
manufacture. Research, however, 


is opening the way to possible 
utilization of synthetic fibers, in- 
cluding glass, to provide additional 
technical qualities as well as 


wider use for paper and board. 


Containers and Packaging: 
High-level operations are in pros- 
pect for 1959 in this constantly 
expanding industry, which felt but 
slightly the business slump of the 


past year. 


Folding cartons and glass con- 
tainers, with annual sales nearing 
$1 billion each, should equal or 


better the record output of 1957. 


Both metal cans and fiber boxes, 
whose sales respectively exceed $1 
billion annually, also are heading 


toward new records. 


Aluminum foil for packaging 
likewise is approaching an all- 
time high, with prospective out- 


put of 200 million pounds. 


Chemicals: The chemical indus- 
try, now spending around $1 bil- 
lion annually for plant expansion, 
is charting manufacturers’ sales of 
$24.4 billion in 1959, a 5% increase 
over 1958 sales of $23.2 billion. 
Exports are expected to top the 
1958 figure of $1.4 billion, and im- 
ports to remain even at $300 mil- 


lion. 


Substantially all major manu- 
facturing industries now use ma- 
terials — including plastics and 
synthetic rubber—from the chem- 
ical area. Imports still are a minor 
factor, but competition from 
abroad—including that from So- 


viet Russia—is on the rise. 


Textiles: The industry now is in 
an upturn, but the degree of pros- 
perity will vary in the several 
segments. Foreign competition is 


a disturbing factor. 
Low prices for 


fabric mills. 


The weaving of man-made fi- 
bers should experience substantial 
—but not spectacular—improve- 
ment in output, prices, and profits 
if the general upturn in economic 


activity is sustained. 


The woolen and worsted indus- 
try looks for a modest rise in 1958, 
but the perennial problems of im- 
ports and low levels of fabric con- 


sumption remain. 


Men’s and boys’ wear markets 
are strengthening, and a slight in- 


crease in prices is in prospect. 


Food and Beverages: The out- 
look for the new year is good, 


products and 
relatively high prices for raw ma- 
terials left cotton cloth producers 
little room for profits in 1958, 
when production was off about 
6% from 1957 and 13% from 1956. 
As the year ended, increased ac- 
tivity in the economy as a whole 
gave hopes for betterment in the 




























shoe 
production as well as better pros- 
pects for other uses including 
clothing and gloves. 


Shoe imports are expected to 
increase because of lower prices, 
— exports continuing to ease 
off. 

Printing and Publishing: The 
four big lines in this group—com- 
mercial printing, newspapers, 
books, and_ periodicals—all antic- 
ipate a good year. 

Commercial printing, ranking as 
one of the country’s largest indus- 
tries, expects to do a volume of 
business in excess of $6 billion. 
Receipts for 1958 approximated 
$5.6 billion, with some segments 
reflecting the general business de- 
cline and others burgeoning. 

Newspapers, looking to a circu- 
lation figure of 60 million, expect 


a 10% gain in advertising reve- 
nues. 


A like situation prevails in the 
periodicals field, which sustained 
a loss of 5-6% in advertising reve- 
nues in 1958, compared with 1957. . 
A gain approximately 7% with 
volume in excess of $1.425 billion 
is in view. 


Book publishers expect another 
record year, topping the 1958 fig- 
ure of $1.1 billion. Estimates are 
for close to $1.25 billion sales, with 
the domestic market expanding in 
every direction and exports also 
on the rise. 

Photographic Products: Con- 
tinued expansion of industrial and 
personal use of photographic 
products is expected to bring sales 
of equipment and supplies to 
$2.124 billion in 1959, a 7.7% in- 
crease over 1958. 

Exports also continue to grow, 
with 1958 sales estimated at $86 
million, for a new record. 


Scientific and Industrial Instru- 
ments and Apparatus: Sales in this 
area in 1959 are expected to rise 
10 to 15% above the previous 
year’s estimate of $3.25 billion, 
because of continued emphasis on 
research and development, plus 
military spending in the guided 
missile field. Sales in 1958 ap- 
proximated the 1957 level. 


Office Equipment: Typewriter 
sales may reach a new high, ap- 
proximating $300 million in 1959, 
as against an estimated $255 mil- 
lion in the past year. Most of this 
represents domestic production, 
but there is a substantial volume 
coming out of foreign branches of 
American Manufacturers. In the 
past six years, the U. S. has 
switched from the leading ex- 
porter of type writers to a net 
importer. Exports for 1958 are 
estimated at $15 million and im- 
ports, $20 million. Germany is 
dominant in this import trade. 

Motion Pictures: Box office re- 
ceipts are estimated at $1.2 bil- 
lion in 1958, and the same level 
is in prospect for 1959, with higher 
admission prices. Attendance is 
not expected to increase greatly.. 

The sharp reduction in the pro- 
duction of feature films in 1958 
is due to carry-over into 1959. 








with average prices remaining at 
the same or a slightly lower level 
than the high level of 1958, when 
consumer expenditures and man- 
ufacturers’ sales continued to rise 
despite the slide in the economy 
generally. Good crops and in- 
creased number of livestock mean 
more supplies available for proc- 
essing and marketing in 1959, and 
indications for an increase in per 
capita consumption along with the 
normal population increase will 
strengthen the demand. Food and 
beverage sales are expected to be 
up 3 to 5%. 

A continuing decline in exports 
is considered likely, due to com- 
petition from foreign producers 
and dollar shortage. 

Shoes and Leather: Shoe manu- 
facturers look for a record output 
of 600 million pairs this vear. Pro- 
duction in 1958 was 587 million 


Foreign importations are bene- 
fiting from this situation. 

The foreign market for Ameri- 
can films continues strong, and 
remittances from abroad are run- 
ning around $215 million annually. 


Gross Securities Company 
Formed in Los Angeles 


(Special to Tue FrnanciaL CHRONICLE) | 
LOS ANGELES, Calif.—Gross 
Securities Company has been 
formed with offices at 816 West 
Fifth Street to engage in a secu- - 
rities business. Officers are Nel- 
son B. Gross, President and 
Treasurer; Robert Waller, Vice- 
President; and Robert C. Nolen, 

Vice-President and Secretary. 
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Securities Now 


* Acme Oil Corp., Wichita, Kan. 

Feb. 4 (letter of notification) 95,830 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—$1.50 per share. Proceeds—For 
development of oil and gas properties. Office—Orpheum 
Bldg., Wichita, Kan. Underwriter—Lathrop, Herrick & 
Smith, Inc., Wichita, Kan. 


Advanced Research Associates, Inc. 

Dec. 1 filed 400,000 shares of common stock (par five 
cents). Prive—$6 per share. Proceeds—For research and 
developnient program; and for equipment and working 
capital. Office — 4130 Howard Ave., Kensington, Md. 
Underwriters — Wesley Zaugg & Co., Kensington, Md., 
and Williams, Widmayer Inc., Washington, D. C. Offer- 
ing—Expected in January. 


Alaska Juneau Gold Mining Co. 
Dec. 29 filed 640,660 outstanding shares of common 
stock, of which 300,000 shares are to be offered cur- 
rently and the remaining 340,660 shares in the future. 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To 
selling stockholders. Office—6327 Santa Monica Boule- 
vard, Los Angeles, Calif. Underwriter—Lester, Ryons 
& @o., Los Angeles, Calif. No public offering expected. 


Algom Uranium Mines Ltd. 

Jan. 15 filed 822,010 shares of common stock to be issu- 
able upon the exercise of outstanding stock purchase 
warrants of the company which entitle the holders to 
purchase common shares at $11 (Canadian) per share 
at any time to and including March 2, 1959. Proceeds— 
To be used for general corporate purposes and may be 
applied to the redemption or repurchase of the com- 
pany’s mortgage debentures. Office — 335 Bay St., To- 
ronto, Canada. Underwriter—None. 


Allied Publishers, Inc., Portland, Ore. 
Nov. 28 (letter of notification) 22,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—$8.50 per share. Proceeds—For 
general corporate purposes. Office—665 S. Ankeny St. 
Portland 14, Ore. Underwriter—First Pacific Investment 
Corp., Portland, Ore. 


@ All-State Properties Inc. 

Dec. 29 filed 985,734 shares of capital stock (par $1), of 
which 685,734 shares were to be offered for subscription 
by stockholders at the rate of 1142 new shares for each 
share held as of Feb. 10, 1959; rights to expire on Feb. 
25, 1959. The remaining 300,000 shares were offered 
publicly. Priee—$2 per share. Proceeds—For additional 
working capital and new acquisition, etc. Office — 30 
Verbena Avenue, Floral Park, N. Y. Underwriters—For 
public offering only: Alkow & Co., Inc.; Hardy & Co.; 
John H. Kaplan & Co.; Levien, Greenwald & Co.; and 
Schrijver & Co.; all of New York, 


American Asiatic Oil Corp. 
Nov. 24 filed 100,000,000 shares of capital stock. Price— 
Two cents per share. Proceeds—To selling stockholders. 
Office—Magsaysay Building, San Luis, Ermita, Manila, 
Republic of Philippines. Underwriter — Gaberman & 
Hagedorn, Inc., Manila, Republic of Philippines. 


American Buyers Credit Co. 

Nov. 13 filed 5,000,000 shares of common stock, of which 
4,545,455 shares of this stock are to be offered for public 
sale at $1.75 per share. [Shares have been issued or are 
issuable under agreements with various policy holders 
in American Buyers Life Insurance Co, and American 
Life Assurance Co. (both of Phoenix) permitting them 
to purchase stock at $1.25 per share. Sales personnel 
have been given the right to purchase stock at $1.25 
‘per share up to the amount of commission they receive 
on stoe@k sales made by them.] Proceeds—For the opera- 
tion of other branch offices, both in Arizona and in other 
states. Office—2001 East Roosevelt, Phoenix, Ariz. Un- 
derwriter—N one. 


American Enterprise Fund, Inc., New York 
Oct. 30 filed 487,897 shares of common stock. Price—At 
market. Proceeds—For investment. Distributor—Ed- 
ward A. Viner & Co., Inc., New York. 


American Growth Fund, Inc., Denver, Colo. 
Nov. 17 filed 1,000,000 shares of capital stock (par one 
cent). Price—At market. Proceeds—For investment. 
Officee—800 Security Building, Denver, Colo. Under- 
writer—American Growth Fund Sponsors, Inc., 800 Se- 
curity Bldg., Denver 2, Colo. 


__ &merican Mutual Investment Co., Inc. 
Dec. 17, 1957, filed 490,000 shares of capital stock. Price 
—$10.20 per share. Proceeds — For investment in first 
trust notes, second trust notes and construction loans. 
Company may develop shopping menters and build or 
purchase office buildings. Office—900 Woodward Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. Underwriter—None. Sheldon Maga- 
. a 1201 Highland Drive, Silver Spring, Md., is Presi- 
nt. 
American Natural Gas Co. (2/26) 
Jan. 29 filed 486,325 shares of common stock (par $25) 
to be offered for subscription by common stockholders 
of record Feb. 26, 1959, at the rate of one new share 
for each 10 shares then held (with an oversubscription 
privilege); rights to expire on March 12. Price—To be 
determined just prior to offering. Proceeds—To be used 
as tl base o oc financing of substantial ex- 
¢ 3 ay , ams Of system eompanies. Underwriter— 
_- be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bid- 
ders: White, Weld & Co. and Drexel & Co. (jointly); 
oo & Co., Inc.; The First Boston Corp. Bids—Expected 


tobe received up to 11 am. (EST) on Feb. 26 165 
Broadway, New York 6, N. ¥ s 
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in Registration 
% American Premier Insurance Co. 

Feb. 2 (letter of notification) 9,000 shares of capital 
stock (par $16) to be offered for subscription by stock- 
holders .of record Feb. 4, 1959 at rate of 9/16ths of a 
share for each share held. Price—$33 per share. Pro- 
ceeds—For capital and surplus accounts. Office — 15 


North Broadway, Rochester, Minn. Underwriter—J. M. 
Dain & Co., Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 


American Telemail Service, inc. 

Feb. 17, 1958, filed 375,000 shares of common stock (par 
$1). Price—$4 per share. Proceeds—To purchase equip- 
ment and supplies and for working capital and other 
corporate purposes. Office—Salt Lake City, Utah. Un- 
derwriter—Amos Treat & Co., Inc., of New York. 
Change in Name—Formerly United States Telemail 
Service, Inc. Offering—Expected early in 1959. 


Armstrong Uranium Corp. 
Jan. 16 (letter of notification) 3,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price — 10 cents per share. 
Proceeds—For mining expenses. Office—c/o Hepburn T. 
Armstrong, Round Up Heights, Cheyenne, Wyo. Under- 
writer—Bruno-Lencher, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Associated Bowling Centers, inc. 
Nov. 24 filed 300,000 shares of 20-cent cumulative con- 
vertible preferred stock (par one cent) and 50,000 out- 
standing shares of common stock (par one cent). The 
preferred shares are to be offered for public sale for the 
account of the company and the common shares will 
be offered for the account of a selling stockholder. Price 
—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To acquire 
aew bowling centers and increase working capital (part 
‘o be used in defraying cost of acquisition of stock of 
owner of a Brooklyn (N.Y.) bowling center. Office— 
135 Front St., N. Y. Underwriter — To be named by 
amendment. Offering—Expected any day. 

Atias Investment Co. 
Feb. 3 filed 50,000 shares of common voting stock (par 
$10). Price —$25 per share. Proceeds—To purchase 
additional contribution certificates of Great Basin Insur- 
ance Co. Office—704 Virginia Street, Reno, Nev. Un- 
derwriter—None. 


Australian Grazing & Pastoral Co., Ltd. 
Jan. 13 filed 4,000,000 shares of common stock. Price— 
At par (56% cents per share). Proceeds—To purchase 
cattle; for improvements; to buy additional ranch in 
Queensland, Australia; and for other corporate purposes. 
Office—1301 Avenue L, Cisco, Tex. Underwriter—None. 
Robert Kamon is President. 

Bankers Fidelity Lite insurance Co. 
Feb. 28, 1958, filed 258,740 shares of common stock (par 
$1), of which 125,000 shares are to be offered publicly 
and 133,740 shares to employees pursuant to stock pur- 
chase options. Price—To public, $6 per share. Preceeds— 
For expansion and other corporate purposes. Office— At- 
lanta.Gse OUnderwriter—None 

Bankers Management Corp. 
Feb. 10, 1958, filed 400,000 shares of common stock (par 
25 cents). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds—To reduce out- 
standins indebtedness and for working capital. Office— 
1404 Main St., Houston, Texas. Underwriter—McDonald, 
Kaiser & Co., Inc. (formerly McDonald, Holman & Co., 
Inc.), New York. 

Bankers Preferred Life insurance Co. 
Jan. 30 (letter of notiifcation) 100,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1.60). Price—$3 per share. Proceeds—For 
expenses incidental to operation of an insurance com- 
pany. Office—Suite 619, E. & C. Bldg., Denver, Colo. 


5 gain 72 Underwriters, Inc., Denver 2, 
Colo. 


Barden Corp. (2/19) 
Jan. 22 filed 102,533 shares of common stock, to be of- 
fered for subscription by stockholders at the rate of one 
new share for each six shares held on or about Feb. 18, 
1959; rights to expire on or about March 5. Price—To be 
supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To reduce bank loan 
indebtedness; for property additions; to acquire manu- 
facturing laboratory equipment; and the balance for gen- 
eral corporate purposes. Office—East Franklin St., Dan- 
bury, Conn. Underwriter — Shearson, Hammill & Co., 
New York. 
© Bargain Centers, Inc. (2/19) 
Nov. 20 (letter of notification) $300,000 of 6% sub- 
ordinated convertible debentures due Jan. 1, 1969 and 
30,000 shares of common stock (par 10 cents) to be 
offered in units of $100 of debentures and 10 shares of 
stock. Price—$100 per unit. Proceeds—For equipping 
and decorating a new store and acquisition of real estate 
for a new warehouse and working capital. Office— 
c/o Edward H. Altschull, President, 1027 Jefferson Cir- 
cle. Martinsville, W. Va. Underwriter—Securities Trad- 
ing Corp., Jersey City, N. J. Statement effective Feb. 11. 

Bargain City, U. S. A., Inc. 
Dec. 29 filed 5,000,000 shares of class A common stock 
(no par). Price—$3 per share. Preceeds—For expansion 
and acquisition or leasing of new sites. Office — 2210 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Underwriter—None. 

Bellec“asse Mining Corp. Ltd. 
Oct. 29 filed 800,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—Related to market price on Canadian Stock Ex- 
change, at the time the offering is made. Proceeds—To 
be applied over the balance of 1958 and the next three 
years as follows: for annual assessment work. on the com- 
pany’s properties (other than mining claims in the Mt. 
Wright ares in Quebec); for genera) prospecting costs; 
and for general administration expenses. Office—Mont- 
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real, Canada. Underwriters — Nicholas Modinos & Co. 
(Washington, D. C.) in the United States and by Forget 
& Forget in Canada. Statement effective Jan. 27. 


® Blossman Mydratane Gas, Inc. (2/20) 

Dec. 29 filed $1,200,000 of 5% subordinated convertible 
debentures due Dec. 31, 1978 and 120,000 shares of coim- 
mon stock (par $1) to be offered in units of $500 of 
debentures and 50 shares of common stock. Priee—To 
be supplied by amendment. Preceeds—To retire short- 
term bank loans, and for working capital to be used for 
general corporate purposes. Business—Sale and distri- 
bution of liquified petroleum gas. Offiee—Covington, 
La. Underwriters—S. D. Fuller & Co., New York and 
Howard, Weil, Labouisse, Friedrichs & Company; New 
Orleans, La. 31985 


Bridg Road Races Corp. are 
Oct. 23 (letter of notification) 15,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1) to be offered for subscription ‘by stock- 
holders of record Nov. 1, 1958 on the basis of one new 
share for each four shares held; unsubscribed shares 
will be offered to current creditors in payment of all 
or part of claims, at the rate of one share for each $4 
of claims discharged; rights to expire about two weeks 
after mailing of offer. Price—$4 ~*~ share. Pr 
To pay current creditors. Address — P. O. Box-506, 
Bridgehampton, L. 1., N. Y. Underwriter — None. Offer- 
ing—Has been delayed. 


Brookridge Development Corp. 
Dec. 19 (letter of notification) $200,000 of 6% 15-year 
convertible debentures. Price—At par ($500 per unit). 
Proceeds—For expansion and work ng capital. Office— 
901 Seneca Ave., Brooklyn 27, N. Y. Underwriter — 
Sano & Co., 15 William St., New York, N. Y. 


Calvert Drilling, Inc. (2/24) 
Jan..30 filed 100,012 shares of common stock, to be of- 
fered for subscription by common stockholders at the 
rate of one new share for each five shares held on Feb. 
24; rights to expire on March 10. Price—To be supplied 
by amendment. Proceeds—For development of produc- 
ing properties and for general corporate purposes. Office 
—204 South Fair St., Olney, Ill. Underwriter — W. E. 
Hutton & Co., New York, N. Y., and Cincinnati, Ohio. 


@ Canal-Randoiph Corp. (2/19-20) 

Jan. 28: filed 816,721 shares of common stock (par $1). 
The corporation proposes to offer to purchase shares of 
common and preferred stock of United Stockyards, 
and/or at the option of the holder, to exchange shares 
of United for shares of Canal-Randolph. “The rate of 
exchange is to be supplied by amendment: Price—To be 
supplied by amendment. Underwriters—New York Han- 
seatic Corp:, New York; and Rea Brothers Ltd., London, 
England. The ‘former has agreed -to acquire not in 


excess of 162,500 shares of Canal-Randdlph common; 


and the latter a maximum of 110,500 shares. © 


® Carrace Oil Co., Ada, Okla. (2/24-27) 

Nov. 10 (letter of notification) 199,733 shares of common 
stock. Price—$1.50 per share. Proceeds — Fer general 
corporate purposes. “Underwriter — Berry & Co., New 
York, - =~ 


Cemex of Arizona, inc. 
Nov. .17 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of: common 
stock (par 25 cents). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds— 
For working capital. Address—P. O. Box 1849, 3720 E. 
32nd Street, Yuma, Ariz. Underwriter—L. A. Huey Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


Central Iilinois Electric & Gas Co. (2,19) 
Jan. 21 filed 145,940 shares of common stock, to be of- 
fered for subscription by common stockholders at the 
rate of one new share for each 10 ‘shares ‘held as of 
record Feb. 17, 1959 (with an oversubscription privilege): 
rights to expire on March 5, 1959. Price—To ‘be supplied 
by amendment. Proceeds—To be used for construction 
and for payment of-bank loans. Underwriter—Stone & 
Webster Securities Corp., New York. 
® Century Food Markets Co. (2/13) 
Jan. 9 filed 118,112 shares of common stock (par $1) to 
be offered for subscription by holders of common stock 
at the rate of one new share for each five shares held 
as of about Feb. 10, 1959; rights to expire on or about 
March 2, 1959. Price—$5 per share; Proceeds—To dis- 
charge bank loan and to replenish working capital. Un- 
derwriter—Janney Dulles & Battles, Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

City Lands, Inc., New York 
Jan. 13 filed 100,000 shares of capita] stock. Price—$20 
per share. Proceeds—To invest in real estate. Office— 
Room 3748, 120 Broadway, New York. N. Y. Underwriter 
—Model, Roland & Stone, New York. Offering — Ex- 
pected in February. 

Ciute Corp. 
Aug. 21 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of common 
stock (par one cent). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds—To 
pay additional costs of construction; and for retirement 
of obligations and working capital. Office — c/o John 
Harlan Lowell, 2200 Kenton, Aurora, Colo. Underwriter 
—Lowell. Murphy & Co., Inc., Denver, Colo. 

Combustion Engineering, Inc. 
Dec. 19 filed 64,011 shares of capital stock to be offered 
in exchange for 81,002 shares of the outstanding common 
stock and for 2,131 shares of the outstanding $100 par 
préferred stock of General Nuclear Engineering Corp., 
at the rate of seven shafes and 27.4709 charee nf Caombhug. 
tion Engineering stock for each 10 shares of common 
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stock and each share of preferred stock, respectively, of 
General Nuclear Engineering (of Dunedin, Fla.). 


Commerce Oil Refining 
‘ 16, 1957 filed $25,000,000 of mortgage bonds due 

1, 1968, $20,000,00 of subordinatea debentures due 
Oct. 1, 1968 and 3,000,000 shares cf common stock to be 
offered in units as follows: $1,00u of bonds and 48 shares 
‘of stock and $100 of debentures 7d nine shares of stock. 
Price—To be supplied by amenument. Proceeds — To 
‘construct refinery. Underwriter—Lehman Brothers, New 
York. Offering—Indefinite. 


- Commercial investors Corp. 
Nov: 28 (letter of notification) 900,000 shares: of com- 
-mon stock. Price—At par (10 cents per share). Pro- 
ceeds—For investment. Office—450 So. Main St., Salt 
Lake City, Utah. Underwriter—Earl J. Knudson & Co., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. : 
\@ Connecticut Light & Power Co. __.. 
‘Jan, 16 filed 762,565. shares of common stock (no par) 
Dbeing offered to common stockholders of record Feb. 5, 
1959; at the rate of one new share for each unit of 10 
«shares or less then, held; rights to expire on Feb. 24. 
Certain officers and employees of the company. and its 
subsidiaries will be entitled to subscribe up to and in- 
cluding Feb..19 for shares not subscribed for by stock- 
holders. $22.50 per share. Proceeds — “Together 
_with funds available from inter sources, are to be 
used to repay certain outstanding bank loans, to finance 
in part the company’s 1959 construction program, and for 
other corporate purposes. Underwriters—Morgan Stanley 
.& Co., New York; Putnam & Co., Hartford, Conn.; Chas. 
W. Scranton & Co.,-New Haven, Conn.; Estabrook & 
,Co., New York and Boston, Mass. 
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%*% Conotorc, Inc. 

Feb. 3 (letter of notification) 118,000 shares of common 
stock (par 14 cents). Price—$2 per share. To 
develop patents and inventions and for general corporate 
purposes. Office — 2 Secatog Ave., Port Washington, 
N. Y. Underwriter—None. ; ; 


Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc. 


¥ 


Dec. 23 filed $59,609,500 of 4% convertible debentures 


due Aug. 15, 1973 being offered for subscription by com- 
mon stockholders at rate of $100 principal amount 
of debentures for each 25 shares of stock held of record 
on Jan. 26, 1959; rights to expire on Feb. 13. Price— 
100% (flat). Proceeds—To repay short-term bank notes, 
and for additions to utility plant. Underwriters—Morgan 


anya & Co; and The First Boston Corp., both of New 
ork. 


% Consolidated Laundries Corp. 


Feb. 5 (letter of notification) 12,500 shares of common 
stock (par $5) to be offered to employees under an Em- 
ployers’ Stock Purchase Plan. Price—To be determined 
by market value on the New York Stock Exchange (ag- 
gregate not to exceed $300,000). Office—122 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. Underwriter—None. 


Cormac Chemical Corp. 
Jan. 22 filed 108,667 units of 108,667 shares of common 
stock (par one cent) and 108,667 common stock purchase 
warrants, each unit consisting of one common re and 
one warrant, to be offered for subscription by holders 
of the common stock of Cormac Photocopy Corp. at the 
rate of one such unit for every six shares of Cormac 
Photography common held. per unit. Pro- 
ceeds—To finance the company’s development and mar- 





NEW ISSUE CALENDAR 


February 13 (Friday) 


Century Food Markets Co.-_.________-_ Common 
(Offering to stockholders—underwritten by Janney. 
Dulles & Battles, Inc.) $590,560 


February 16 (Monday) 


Harman-Kardon, Inc. __.--.-_----.-- 2-2 Common 
(Milton D. Blauner & Co., Inc.) $606,000 
TpR ay. SUNS! cstrco a wcnkan es coanes ccbbeind sntain theca kassk wanibes Common 
(Bertner Bros.) $150,000 
Military Publishing Institute, Inc._____-~_- Common 
(C. H. Abraham & Co., Inc.) - $250,000 
National Theatres, Inc._-.+.--.- ----- Debentures 
(Cruttenden, Podesta & Co., Cuntor, Fitzgerald & Co., Inc., 
and Westheimer & Co.) $20,000,000 
Standard Manufacturing Corp.______---~-- Common 
(Plymouth Securities Corp.) $300,000 
U. S. Land Development Corp.__--__-_--- Common 
(Aetna Securities Corp. and Roman & Johnson) $1,055,000 
United States Pool Corp.___._______--__-= Common 
(Ross, Lyon & Co., Inc.) $300,000 
Western Gas Service Co.__.__-----=----= Common 


(Underwood, Neuhaus & Co., Inc.) 104,500 shares 
February 17 (Tuesday) 


Public Service Co. of Indiana, Inc.--___-.__- Bonds 
(Bids 10:30 a.m. CST) $25,000,000 
Southwestern States Telephone Co.___-_-~-_ Common 


(Dean Witter & Co.) 150,000 shares 
February 18 (Wednesday ) 


Investors Research Fund, Inc._-_-.-------- Common 
(Bache & Co.) $5,891,280 
Japan (Government of) -_-.----------------- Bonds 
(The Pirst Boston Corp.) $30,000,000 
Southern Pacific Co._....-__---- Equip. Trust Ctfs. 
(Bids noon CST) $7,125,000 
United ‘Control Corp.__.-=-...-- +=. 2: Common 


(Blyth & Co., Inc.) 200,000 shares 


February 19 (Thursday) 


Barden 
(Offering to. stockholders—underwritten by Shearson, 
Hammill & Co.) 102,533 shares 


Bargain Centers, Inc....-....-..... .- Debentures 
(Securities Trading Corp.) $300,000 
Canal-Randolph Corp. -...-...---------_- Common 
(New York Hanseatic Corp. and Rea Brothers Ltd.) 816,721 shs 
Central Illinois Electric & Gas Co.______- Common 


(Offering to stockholders—nderwritten by Stone & Webster 
Securities Corp.) 145,940 shares 


February 20 (Friday) 


Blossman Hydratane Gas, Inc.__-_- Debens. & Com. 
(‘S. D. Puller & Co. and Howard Weil, Labouisse, Friedrichs 
& Co.) $1,200,000 debentures and 120,000 common shares 


February 24 (Tuesday) _ 

Calvert tiruuee, Bee... det geese cu Common 
(Offering to stockholders—underwritten by W. E. Hutton 
& Co.) 100,012 shares 
Cees Ge Gi Bett iercittintetindowcs sen Conimon 

(Berry & Co.) $299,600 : 


Chicago, Rock Isjang@ & Pacific RR.__Equip. Tr. Ctfs. 
(Bids noon CST) $5,130,000 


Deaneseme Ae i oi hin neste stu Bonds 
(Bids 11:30 a.m. EST) $10,000,000 
Glass-Tite Industries, Inc.._....____----- Common 
(Stanley Heller & Co.) $330,000 
TV_Junior Publications, Inc:_-___- Com. & Warrants 


(Charles Plohn & Co.) $375,000 
February 25 (Wednesday) 


Illinois Bell Telephone Co.___-..-..-.----. -~Bonds 
(Bids 11 a.m. EST) $50,000,000 
Sawhill Tubular Products, Inc.___._.___~- Common 


(McDonald & Co. and Kidder, Peabody & Co.) 225;000, shares 
Talcott: (James), Inc Cemmon 
(P. Bherstadt’& Co.-and White; Weld & Co.) 150;000 ‘shares 


Themne, &: Metis Cai... .0 ses sks Common 
(Smith, Barney & Co.) 300,000 shares 


eee we ee we we we we eee ee 





February 26 (Thursday ) 


American Natural Gas Co...__._-_______ Common 
(Offering to stockholders—bids 11 a.m. EST) 486,325 shares 


Jamaica (Government of) 
(Kuhn, Loeb & Co.) $12,500,000 
February 27 (Friday) 


Piedmont Natural Gas Co.______..------- Common 
{Offering to stockholders—underwritten by White, Weld & Co.) 
56,301 shares 


March 2 (Monday) 


Miami Window Corp... ..-._-----_--- Debentures 
(Cruttenden, Podesta & Co. and Clayton Securities Corp.) 
52,500,000 


Standard Security Life Insurance Co. of N. Y..Com. 
‘Ira Haupt & Co. and Savard @ Hart) $1,500,000 
March 3 (Tuesday) 

Pacific Power & Light Co.........-_---- Common 
(Offering to stockholders—bids 8 a.m. PST) 207,852 shares 
March 4 (Wednesday ) 


Eastern Utilities Associates__.........__- Common 
(Offering to stockholders—bids 11 a.m. EST) 96,765 shares 


March 10 (Tuesday) 


Northern Indiana Public Service Co.....--_-_- Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) $25,000,000 


March 16 (Monday) 


Standard Sign & Signal Co._._---.---_-- Common 
(Sano & Co.) $300,000 


March 30 (Monday) 


Cele. Pwel tin oon bie eee Sk Boe Bonds 
(Bids 11 a.m. EST) 25,000,000 


March 31 (Tuesday) 


California Electric Power Co._...-..----- Common 
(Bids 9 a.m. PST) 300,000 shares 
Monongahela Power Co.._____-----.-------- Bonds 


(Bids to be invited) $16,000,000 
April 2 (Thursday) 


Gulf Powe? C0...<cccdatetinckoass edecincé Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) $7,000,000 
April 15 (Wednesday) 

Wisconsin Power & Light Co.___..--_------ Bonds 


(Bids to be invited) $14,000,000 


April 30 (Thursday) 


Alabama Power Co._..--..___._...___...._Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) 320,000,000 


May 26 (Tuesday) 


West Pent Power Cts dccdibdtinesewost nus Bonds 
(Bids to be received) $15,000,000 


May 28 (Thursday) 


Southern Electric Generating Co......__---- Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) $25,000,000 


June 2 (Tuesday) 


Virginia Electric & Power Co....-..----- Common 
(Bids to be received) $20,000,000 to $25,000,000 


June 25 (Thursday) 


Mississippi Power Co......---..----------- Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) $5,000,000 


September 10 (Thursday) 


Georgia. Powel G0. eneop4i0-<cnewee--- oooe Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) $18,000,000 
or || ee 
Postponed Financing 
Montana Power Co.....<...-.-.....-.---- -Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) $20,000,000 
Pennsylvania Power Co.is.-+.~-s--------- -Bonds 


(Bids to be invited) $8,000,000 






























% Diversified Mineral investments, Inc. 

Feb. 3 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of common 
stock. Price — At par ($1 per share). Proceeds — For 
working capital. Office—Bonnie Kate Bldg., Elizabeth- 
ton, Tenn. Underwriter—None. 

% Drug Fair Community Drug Co., Inc. 

Feb. 10 filed $750,000 of 542% subordinated sinking fund © 
debentures due March 1, 1974 (with warrants attached 
to purchase 37,500 shares of $1 par value common stock 
A). Price—At par (in units of $500 each). Proceeds— 
To finance current operations, to open new drug stores 
and to retire $60,000 of outstanding 84% debentures. 
Office—Arlington, Va. Underwriter—Auchincloss, Park- 
er & Redpath, Washington, D. C. 


Duquesne Light Co. (2/24) 

Jan. 27 filed $10,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 
March 1, 1989. Proceeds—To repay bank loans and for 
construction program. Underwriter—To be determined 
by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc.; White, Weld & Co.; The First Boston Corp.; 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & 
Co., A. C. Allyn & Co., Inc., and Ladenburg, Thalmann 
& Co. (jointly); Glore, Forgan & Co.; Harriman Ripley & 
Co. Inc.; Drexel & Co. and Equitable Securities Corp. 
(jointly). Bids—Scheduled to be received up to 11:30 
am. (EST) on Feb. 24, —— Saher 


Eastern Utilities Associates (3/4) 
Jan. 30 filed 96,765 shares of common stock (par $10) 
to be offered for subscription by common stockholders 
of record about March 4, 1959 on the basis of one new 
share for each 12 shares held (with an oversubscription 
privilege); rights to expire on March 19.. Preceeds—To 
reduce bank loans. Underwriter — To be determined by 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Kidder, Peabody 
& Co.; Stone & Webster Securities Corp. Bids—To-be 
received up to 11 a.m, (EST) on March 4 at 49 Federal 
St., Boston, Mass. 

*% Eaton & Howard Balanced Fund, Boston, Mass. 
Feb. 9 filed (by amendment) an additional 100,000 shares 
of common stock (par $1). Price—At market. Proceeds 
—For investment. 

Emerite Corp. 

Jan. 19 (letter of notification) 250,000 shares of series 3 
common stock (no par) to be offered for subscription 
by stockholders on the basis of one share of 3 
stock for each three shares of series 1 and/or series 2 
common stock held; unsubscribed shares to other stock- 
holders. Rights expire 30 days from offering . date. 
Price—$1 per share. Proceeds—For working capital. 
a S. Farish Street, Jackson, Miss. Underwriter 
—None. 


®@ Erie Forge & Steel Corp. ‘ 

Jan. 9 filed 237,918 shares of common stock being of- 
fered for subscription by common stockholders at the 
rate of one new share for each four shares held as of 
Feb. 10 (with an oversubscription privilege); rights to 
expire March 2. Price—$6.12% per share. Proceeds— 
To complete modernization and expansion program and 
for working capital. Underwriters—Lee Higginson Corp., 
and P. W. Brooks & Co., Inc., both of New York City. 


* Ero Manufacturing Co. (2/9) 

Jan. 23 (letter of notification) 10,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1), not to exceed an aggregate of $100,000. 
Price—The closing price on the day preceding com- 
mencement of the offer. Proceeds—To go to a trust of 
which Howard F. Leopold is trustee. Office — 3180 
North Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Ill. Underwriter— 
Straus, Blosser & McDowell, Chicago, II. 


Federated Corp. of Delaware 
Dec. 29 filed $918,000 of 6% convertible subordinated 
debentures due 1968. The company proposes to offer 
$210,000 of the debentures to purchase the capital stock 
of Consumers Time Credit, Inc., a New York company; 
$442,000 of the debentures in exchange for Consumers 
debentures; and $226,000 of the debentures in exchange 
for the outstanding 12% debentures of three subsidiaries 
of Federated. Office—i South Main Street, Port Chester, 
N. Y. Underwriter—None. 

Federated Finance Co. 
Nov. 17 (letter of notification) .$300,000 of 10-year 6% 
senior subordinated debentures. Price—At B (in de- 
nominations of $1,000 each). Proceeds — working 
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ital, to make loans, etc. Officee—2104 “©” St., Lin- 
pon sag Fg Underwriters — J. Cliff Rahel & Co. and 
Eugene C. Dinsmore, Omaha, Neb. 


Finance For Industry, Inc. 
Dec. 16 filed 200,000 shares of class A common stock. 
Price—At par ($1.50 per share). Proceeds—For working 
capital. Officee—508 Ainsley Bldg., Miami, Fla. Under- 
writer — R. F. Campeau Co., Penobscot Bldg., Detroit, 
Mich. 

Florida Builders, Inc. 
Dec. 1 filed $4,000,000 of 6% 15-year sinking fund sub- 
ordinated debentures and 40,000 shares of common stock, 
€o be offered in units of $100 principal amount of deben- 
4ures and one share of common stock. Price — $110 per 
«unit. Proceeds—For purchase and development of sub- 
division land, including shopping site; for new equip~- 
@nent and project site facilities; for financing ex- 
pansion program; and for liquidation of bank loans and 
other corporate purposes. Office—700 43rd St., South, 
6t. Petersburg, Fla. Underwriter—None. 


@ Fluorspar Corp. of America 
Oct. 14 (letter of notification) 133,333 shares of common 
etock (par 25 cents). Price—$2.25 per share. Proceeds— 
or mining expenses. Office—4334 S. E. 74th Ave., Port- 
jand 6, Ore. Underwriter — Ross Securities Inc., New 
York, N. Y.. has withdrawn as underwriter. 

Fort Pierce Port & Terminal Co. 
Wov. 25 filed 2,138,500 shares of common stock (par $1) 
Price—$1.25 per share. Proceeds—To pay short-term 
foans and for completing company’s Port Development 
Plan and rest added to general funds. Office — Fort 
Pierce. Fic. Underwriter—Frank B. Bateman, Ltd., Palm 
Beach. Fla. 


Foundation investment Corp., Atlanta, Ga. 
Jan. 18 filed 281,988 shares of common stock to be of- 
fered for subscription by stockholders; unsold portion 
to be offered publicly. Priee—$12.50 per share. Proceeds 
—To repay notes. Office—515 Candler Bldg., Atlanta, 
<a. Underwriter—None. 


General Alloys Co. 

Wov. 17 (letter of notification) 45,250 shares of common 
etock (par $1) of which 16,900 shares are to be offered 
to employees and the remainder to the public. Price— 
To employees, $1.1805 per share. Proceeds—To purchase 
and install machinery and equipment. Office—367-405 
West First St., Boston, Mass, Underwriter—William S. 
@rescott & Co., Boston, Mass. 


General Aniline & Film Corp., New York 
dan. 14, 1957 filed 426,988 shares of common A stock (ae 
par) and 1,537,500 shares of common B stock (par $1) 
ds—To the Attorney General of the United States 
Waderwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding 
}>robable bidders: Blyth & Co., Inc., and The First Bos 
¢on Corp. (jointly); Kuhn, Loeb & Co. Lehman 
Brothers, and Glore, Forgan & Co. (jointly). Bids—Had 
fbeen scheduled to be received up to 3:45 p.m. a op 
May 13 at Room 654, 101 Indiana Ave., N. W., Washing 
on 25, D. C., but bidding has been postponed. 


@ Glass-Tite Industries, Inc. (2/24) 

Jan. 30 filed 110,000 shares of common stock (par 10 
cents). Price—S3 per share. Preceeds—To retire $35,000 
of 6% preferred stock: for research, development and im- 
provement of new and present products; for purchase 
of a high temperature atmosphere furnace and additional 
dest equipment and the balance will be added to work- 
ing capital and be used for other corporate purposes. 
Office—88 Spectable St.. Cranston, R. I. Underwriter— 
Stanley Heller & Co., New York, 


Government Employees Variabie Annuity Life 
insurance Co. 

Wov. 13 filed 2,500,000 shares of common stock (par $1) 
to be offered by company viz: (1) to holders of common 
etock (par $4) of Government Employees Insurance Co., 
on the basis of one warrant per share of stock held (1,- 
234,570 shares are now outstanding); (2) to holders of 
common stock (par $1.50) of Government Employees 
Life Insurance Co., on the basis of 142 warrants per share 
of stock held (216,429 shares are now outstanding): and 
(3) te holders of common stock (par $5) of Government 
Employees Corp., on the basis of 42 warrant per share of 
stock held (as of Dec. 31, 1958 there were 143,703 shares 
of stock cutstanding and $589,640 of 5% convertible cap- 
ital debentures due 1967, convertible into shares of com- 
mon at $28.0374 per share. If all these debentures were 
converted into common stock prior to the record date, 
@ totat of 164,753 common shares would be outstanding. 
Warrants were to expire on Feb. 27, 1959. Priee—$3 per 
share. Proceeds—For capital and surplus. Office—Gov- 
ernment Employees Insurance Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Underwriters — Johnston, Lemon & Co., Washington, 
D. C.; Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co., New 
York; and Abacus Fund, Boston, Mass. Offering—In- 
definitely postponed. 

Grain Elevator Warehouse Co. 
Nov. 3 filed 100,000 outstanding shares of common stock 
(par 10 cents). National Alfalfa Dehydrating & Milling 
Co., holder of the 100,000 common shares is offering to 
fis cormmon stockholders preferential warrants to sub- 
ecribe to 98,750 shares of Grain Elevator stock on the 
basis of one warrant to pwschase one-eighth share of 
Grain Elevator stock for each share of National Alfalfa 
common heid on Jan. 19, 1959: rights to expire Feb. 16. 
Price—$2 per share. Proceeds—To selling stockholder. 
Office —927 Market Street. Wilmington. Del. Under- 
writer—None. Statement effective Jan. 12. 


Gridoil Freehoid Leases Ltd. 
ob. 5 filed 563,600 shares of common stock to be of- 
fered in exchange for $2,818,000 of 5%% convertible 
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sinking fund redeemable notes, series A, due July 1, 
1976, on the basis of 200 shares for each $1,000 note. 
Office—330 Ninth Avenue, West, Calgary, Canada. 


% Growth Fund of America, Inc. 

Feb. 4 filed 250,000 shares of common stock (par 10 
cents). Price—At market. Proceeds—For investment. 
Office — 1825 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
Investment Advisor —Investment Advisory Service, 
Weshington, D. C. Underwriter—Investment Manage- 
ment Associates, Inc., Washington, D. C. 

@® Harman-Kardon, Inc. (2/16-20) 

Jan. 23 filed 200,000 shares of common stock, of which 
the company proposes to offer 95,000 shares and 105,000 
shares will be sold for the account of Bernard Kardon, 
Vice-President and General Manager. Price —$3 per 
share. Proceeds—To eliminate $100,000 of outstanding 
bank loans, and for working capital. Offiee—520 Main 
Street, Westbury, N .Y. Underwriter—Milton D. Blauner 
& Co., Inc., New York. 


Heartland Development Corp. 

Oct. 23 (letter of notification) 22,820 shares of non- 
voting convertible preference stock (par $12) to be 
offered for subscription by stockholders on the basis 
of one share of cenvertible preference stock for each 
10 shares of common stock held on or about Nov. 1, 
1958. Stockholders will have 45 days in which to exer- 
cise the rights. Price— At par. Proceeds—To repay 
debts, acquisition of investments, and for general pur- 
poses. Address—P. O. Box-348, Albany, N. Y. Under- 
writer—None. 


Heliogen Products, Inc. 
Oct. 22 (letter of notification) 28,800 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—$5 per share. Proceeds—For 
payment of past due accounts and loans and general 
working capital. Office — 35-10-.Astoria Blvd., L. I. C. 
8, N. Y. Underwriter—Albion Securities Co., Suite 1512, 
1l Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 


Highway Trailer Industries, Inc. 
Nov. 24 filed 473,000 outstanding shares of common 
stock (par 25 cents). Price—At prices generally prevail- 
ing on the American Stock Exchange. Proceeds — To 
selling stockholders. Office—250 Park Avenue, N. Y. 
Underwriter—None. 


Hinsdale Raceway, Inc., Hinsdale, N. H. 

Dec. 29 filed capital trust certificates evidencing 1,000,- 
000 shares of capital stock, and 2,000 debenture notes. 
Price—The common stock at par ($1 per share) and the 
notes in units of $500 each. Proceeds—For construction 
of a track, including land, grandstand, mutual plant 
building, stables and paddock, dining hall, service build- 
ing, administrative building, penthouse, tote board and 
clubhouse. Underwriter—None. 


® Holiday Inns of America, Inc. 

Dec. 30 filed 39,765 shares of common stock being offered 
for subscription by common stockholders (other than 
the Board Chairman and President and their families) 
of record Jan. 27 at the rate of one new share for each 
four shares held; rights to expire on Feb. 18. Price— 
$16 per share. Proceeds—lIn addition to other funds, to 
be added to working capital and to complete the cur- 
rent portions of construction costs. Underwriter—Equit- 


able Securities Corp., Nashville, Tenn. Statement effec- 
tive Feb. 3. 


Home-Stake Production Co., Tulsa, Okla. 
Nov. 5 filed 116,667 shares of common stock (par $5). 
Price—$6 per share. Proceeds—For working capital and 
general corporate purposes. Office — 2202 Philtower 
Bidg., Tulsa, Okla. Underwriter—None. 


® illinois Bell Telephone Co. (2/25) 

Feb. 4 filed $50,000,000 first mortgage bonds, series F, 
due March 1, 1994. Proceeds — For improvements, etc. 
Underwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Morgan 
Stanley & Co.; Glore, Forgan & Co. and Eastman Dillon, 
Union Securities & Co. (jointly). Bids—Expected to be 
received up to 11 a.m. (EST) on Feb, 25, at Room 2315, 
195 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


industrial Minerais Corp., Washington, D. C. 
July 24 filed 600,000 shares of common stock (par one 
sent). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds—To develop and 
yperate graphite and mica properties in Alabama. Un- 
fterwriters—Dearborn & Co. and Carr-Rigdom & Co 


both of Washington, D. C., on a best efforts basis, State- 
ment effective Nov. 18. 


industro Transistor Corp. (N. Y.) 
Feb. 28, 1958, filed 150,000 shares of common stock (par 
10 cents): redueed to 135,000 shares by amendment subse- 
quently filed. Price—To be related to the market price. 
Proceeds—For working capital and to enlarge research 


and development department. Stop order proceedings 
instituted by SEC. 


International Bank, Washington, D. C. 
Dec. 29 filed $5,000,000 of notes (series B, $500,000, two- 
year, 3% per unit; series C, $1,000,000, four-year 4% per 
unit; and series D, $3,500,000, 6-year, 5% per unit). Price 
—100% of principal amount. Preceeds— For working 
capital. Underwriter—Johnston, Lemon & Co., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


* Investment Co. of America 

Feb. 4 filed (by amendment) an additional 1,000,000 
shares of common stock (par $1). Price—At market. 
Proceeds—For investment. Office—Los Angeles, Calif. 


investment Corp. of Florida 
Oct. 9 (letter of notification) 55,555 shares of common 
stock (par two cents). Price—$4.50 per share. Proceeds 
—For capital account and paid-in surplus. Officee—aAt- 
lantic Federal Building 1750 E Sunrise Boulevard, Ft 
Lauderdale, Fla. Underwriter—None. 






® Investors Research Fund, Inc. (2/18) 
Jan. 9 filed 490,940 shares. of common stock, Priee—$12 
per share. Proceeds—For investment. Office—922 La- 
guna St., Santa Barbara, Calif. Investment Advisor—In- 
vestors Research Co., Santa Barbara, Calif. U 
—Bache & Co., New York. 

israel (The State of) 
Jan. 8 filed $300,000,000 of second development bonds, 
part to consist of 15-year 4% dollar coupon bonds (to 
be issued in five series maturing serially from March 1, 
1974 to March 1, 1978) and 10-year dollar savings bonds 
(each due 10 years from first day of the month in which 
issued). Price—100% of principal amount. Proceeds— 
For improvements, etc. Unde r—Development Corp. 
for Israel, 215 Fourth Ave., New York City. Offering— 
Expected early in March, 1959. 

itemco inc. 
Nov. 28 (letter of notification) 200,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds—To 
acquire machinery and equipment and additional. spe 
for test laboratories; and for working capital. 
4 Manhasset Ave., Port Washington, L. 1, N. Y. Under- 
writer — B. Fennekohi & Co., 205 East 83th St., New 
York, N. Y. 
® Jamaica (Government of) (2/26) 
Feb. 4 filed $10,000,000 of sinking fund external loan 
bonds due March 1, 1974 and $2,500,000 serial external 
loan bonds due semi-annually Sept. 1, 1960 through 
March 1, 1964, inclusive. Price — To be supplied by 
amendment. Underwriter—Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 

Japan (Government of) (2/18) 
Jan. 29 filed $30,000,000 of external loan bonds, dated 
Jan. 15, 1959. These consist of $3,000,000 of three-year 
416% bonds, due Jan. 15, 1962; $5,000,000 of four-year 
414% bonds due Jan. 15, 1963; $7,000,000 of five-year 
442% bonds, due Jan. 15, 1964; and $15,000,000 of 15-year 
512% sinking fund bonds, due Jan. 15, 1974. Price—To 
be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To be added to 
the Government’s foreign exchange reserves. Under- 
writer—The First Boston Corp., New York. 
@ Jet-Aer Corp., Paterson, N. J. 
Dec. 5 (letter of notification) 10,000 shares of class A 
common stock (par $1.50). Priee — $10 per share. Pro- 
ceeds—For purchase of modern automatic filling equip- 
ment and for marketing and advertising program. Office 
—85-18th Ave., Paterson, N. J. Underwriter—None. Of- 
fering—To be made privately. 

Kimberly-Clark Corp. 
Dec. 30 filed 225,000 shares of common stock (par $5) to 
be offered in exchange for common stock of the Ameri- 
can Envelope Co. of West Carrollton, Ohio, on the basis 


of three-quarters of a share of Kimberly stock for each 


share of American. The offer will expire on Feb, 27, 
1959..The exchange is contingent on acceptance by all 
of the stockholders. Statement effective Jan. 23. : 


Laure Exploration Co., inc., Arnett, Okla. 
Dec. 23 filed 400,000 shares of common stock. Price—$2 
per share. Proceeds—For machinery and equipment and 
exploration purposes. Underwriter—None. 
@ Lefcourt Realty Corp. 
Jan. 29 filed 3,492,000 shares of common stock, of which 
2,622,000 shares were issued in exchange for all of 
the common stock of Desser & Garfield, Inc., and D. G. 
& R., Ine.; 750,000 shares will be used for the exercise 
of an option by the company to purchase from Big 
Mound Trail Corp. some 3,784.9 acres of land on or 
before May 1, 1959; and the remaining 120,000 shares are 
to be sold for the account of a selling stockholder. Un- 
derwriter—None. 

LEL, Inc. (2/16-20) 
Jan. 22 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of common 
stock (par 20 cents). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds—To 
retire loans and notes and for working capital. Business 
—Engaged in the design, manufacture and sale of elec- 
tronic equipment. Office — 380 Oak St., Copiague, L. L., 
N. Y. Underwriter—Bertner Bros., New York, N. Y. 

Life insurance Securities Corp. 
March 28, 1958, filed 1,000,000 shares of capital stock (par 
$1). Price—$5 per share. Proceeds—To acquire stock 
control of “young, aggressive and expanding life and 
other insurance companies and related companies and 
then to operate such companies as subsidiaries.” Under- 
writer—First Maine Corp., Portland, Me. 


Ling Electronics, Inc. 
Jan. 27 filed 335,000 shares of common stock, to be of- 
fered in exchange for the outstanding capital stock of 
Altec Companies, Inc., on the basis of one share of Ling 
stock for one share of Altec stock. The offer is subject 


to acceptance by holders of at least 80% of the outstand- 
ing Altec stock. 


LuHoc Corp. 
Sept. 29 filed 350,000 shares of common stock. Price—$1 
per share. Proceeds — For the acquisition of properties 
under option and for Various geological expenses, test 
drilling, purchase of equipment, and other similar pur- 


ooses. Offices—Wilmington, Del., and Emporium, Pa. 
Underwriter—None. 


Magic Mountain, Inc., Golden, Colo. 
Jan. 27 filed 2,250,000 shares of common stock. Price— 
$1.50 per share. Proceeds—For construction and working 
capital. Underwriter — Allen Investment Co., Boulder, 
Colo., on a best-efforts basis. 


Mairco, Inc. 
Jan. 6 (letter of notification) 600 shares of common 
stock to be offered for subscription by stockholders of 
record Jan. 10, 1959 on the basis of one share of addi- 
tional common stock for each five shares held; rights to 
expire on Jan. 30, 1959. Price—At par ($100 per share). 
Proaceeds—For inventorv and working capital. Office— 
1026 N. Main Street, Goshen, Ind. Underwriter—None. 
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Jan. 19 filed 100 units of participations in Oil and Gas 
Fund (the “1959 Fund”). Price—$15,000 per unit. 
ceeds — For working capi 


tal, etc. Office — 500 Mid- 
America Bank Bldg., Oklahoma City, Okla. Underwriter- 


Midamco, Inc., a wholly-owned subsidiary, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 


6 Publishing institute, Inc. (2/16) 

Dec. 9 (letter of notification) 125,000 shares of common 

For Petey sala Vand veto tal 
. corporate purposes ca ; 

Office—55 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. y. Guaer- 

— oo a Abraham & Co., Inc., 565 Fifth Ave., New 


| 


° 


Oit & Gas Co. 
Dec. 23 filed 602,786 shares of common stock. Price—$1 
per share. Preceeds -—— For additional working capital. 
Office—Siloam Springs, Ark. Underwriter—None. 


% Minnesota Fund, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Feb. 4 filed (by amendment)* an additional 200,000 
shares of common stock (par one cent). Price—At mar- 
ket. Preceeds—For investment. 


Mississippi Chemical Corp., Yazoo City, Miss. 
Dec. 24 filed 200,000 shares of common stock (par $5) 
and 8,000 shares of special common stock (par $75). 
Price—For common stock, $8.75 per share; for special 
common stock, $131.25 per share. Proceeds—For con- 
struction program, to purchase shares of Coastal Chem- 
ical Corp. (a subsidiary), and the balance wil! be 
added to surplus. Underwriter—None. 

Montana Power Co. 

July 1 filed $20,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 1988. 
Proceeds — Together with other funds, to be used to 
repay $15,500,000 in bank loans and to carry on the 
company’s construction program through 1959. Under- 
writer—To be determined by competitive bidding. Prob- 
able bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. n Bros.; 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner, & smiifind “Stone & 
Webster Securities Corp. (jointly); ; Weld & Co.; 
Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co.; Kidder Pea- 
body & Smith, Barney & Co. and Blyth & Co., Inc. 
(jointly). Bids—Had been expected to be received up 
to noon (EDT) on Aug. 26 at Room 2033, Two Rector St., 
New York, N. Y., but company on Ayg. 22 again decided 
to defer sale pending improvement in market conditions. 

Montana Power Co. 

July 1 filed 100 shares of common stock (no par). 
The.stock will be offered only to bona fide residents 
of Montana. Price—To be related to the current market 
price.on oe tome a eee Proceeds—To- 
gether other, funds, to carry on company’s con- 
struction ._program . through. 1959. _Manager-Dealers — 
‘Smith, Barney & Co., Kidder, Peabody & Co. and ‘Blyth 
& Co., Inc. Offering—indefinitely postponed. 

National Felefiim 

Jan, 30 filed~56,000 outstanding shares of common steck. 
The company.is advised that Family Broadcasting Corp. 
(1) will transfer 22,222 shares in satisfaction of an in- 
debtedness in the principal amount of $200,000, (2) -will 
offer 29,306 such shares in exchange for its outstanding 
20,933 class A- common ‘shares, and (3) has no present 
plans for the disposition of the remaining 4,472 NTA 
shares plus any of said 29,306 NTA shares not exchanged 
with its class A common stockholders. 
®@ National Theatres, Inc. (2/16-17) 
Dec. 30 filed $20,000,000 512% sinking fund subordinated 
debentures due March 1, 1974, stock purchase warrants 
for 454,545 shares of common stock (par $1) and 485,550 
warrants to purchase debentures and stock purchase 
warrants. The debentures and stock purchase warrants 
are to be offered in exchange for National Telefilm Asso- 
ciates, Inc. common stock at the rate of $11 of deben- 
tures and one warrant to purchase one-quarter of a share 
of National Theatres, Inc. stock for each NTA share. 
Dealer-Managers — Cruttenden, Podesta & Co., Cantor, 
Fitzgerald & Co., Inc., and Westheimer & Co. 

Naylor ng & Research Corp. 

Sept. 29 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of cumu- 
lative voting and non-assessable common stock. 
At par ($1 per share). Preceeds—For organizational ex- 
penses and first three months’ operational expenses. Of- 
fiee—1250 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeies 17, Calif. Under- 
writer—Waldron & Co., San Francisco 4, Calif. 

. Nedow Oil Tool Co. 

May 5 (ietter of notification) 150,800 shares of common 
steck (par one cent). Priee—$2 per share. Proceeds—To 
“pay loan; to acquire fishing tools for leasing; and for 
working capital. Office—931 San Jacinto Bldg., Houston, 
Tex. Underwriter—T. J. Campbell Investment Co., Ine., 
Houston, Tex. eres 

- New Jersey investing Fund, inc., New York 

Dee, 9 filed 200,000 shares of capital stock. Price—At 
market. Proceeds—For investment. Investment Adviser 
and Distributor—Spear, Leeds & Kellogg, New York. 

%* Northern indiana Public Service Co. (3/10) 

Feb, 10 filed $25,000,000 of first mortgage bonds, series 
J, due Jan. 15, 1989. Proceeds — To be used for gross 
additions to utility properties of the company including 
prepayment of bank loans incurred for construction pro- 
gram. Underwriter — To be determined by competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc.; 
Equitable Securities Corp.; Lehman Brothers and Bear, 
Stearns & Co. (jointly); Eastman Dillon, Union Secu- 
rities & Co.; The First Boston Corp.; White, Weld & 
Co.; Dean Witter & Co.; Blyth & Co., Inc. and Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith (jointly); Harriman 
Ripley & Co., Inc. Bids — Expected to be received on 
March 10. ' 

Nylonet Corp. 

Nov. 24 (letter of notification) 600,000 shares of common 
. 8tock (par 10 cents). ‘Price—50-cents per share. Preceeds 
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—For working capital. Office—20th Ave. N. W. 75th St., 
Miami, Fla. Underwriter—Cosby & Co., Clearwater, Fla 
Oak Ridge, Inc. 
pt. 4 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price — $3 per share. Preceeds — For 
working capital. Office—11 Flamingo Plaza, Hialeah 
Fla. Underwriter— Henry & Associates, Inc., 11 Fla- 
mingo Plaza, Hialeah, Fla. 
Oo. K. Rubber Welders, inc. 
Dec. 15 filed 60,600 shares of common stock, $43,333 


of 3%% deb2ntures maturing on or before May 6, 1965, 
$692,000 of ('% debentures maturing on or vo Me ‘Dec 


31, 1974 and $123,000 of 7% debentures due on or before - 


May 6, 1965. The company proposes to make a public 
offering of.'25,000 shares of common stock at $10 per 


share. The remaining shares and the debentures. are. 
subject to an exchange offer between this corporation 
O. K, Rubber, Inc., and O. K. Ko-op Rubber Welding 


System, on zn alternative basis. the public 


Proceeds—Of 
offering, will be used for additional working capita) 


and/or to service part of the company’s debt. Office— 


551 Rio Grande Ave., Littleton, Colo. Underwriter— 


None. 


Odlin Industries, Inc. 
Nov. 12 filed $250,000 of 542% convertible debenture: 
and 250,000 shares of common stock (par 10 cents). Price 
—Debentures at 100% and stock at $3 per share. Pro- 
ceeds—To purchase a textile mill, machinery, equipmem 
and raw materials, and to provide working capital. Office 
—375 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. Underwriter—Harris 


Securities Corp., New York, N. Y., has withdrawn as 
underwriter. 


Oil, Gas & Minerals, Inc. 
Nov. 16 (letter of notification) 116,000 shares of common 
stock (par 35 cents). Price—$1l per share. Proceeds— 
For development of oil and gas properties. Office—o193 
International Trade Mart, New Orleans 12, La. Under- 
writer—Assets Investment Co., Inc., New Orleans, La. 


Oppenheimer Fund, Inc. 
Dec. 5 filed 100,000 shares of capital stock. Price—At 
market (about $10 per share). Proceeds—For invest- 
ment. Office—25 Broad St., New York. Underwriter— 
Oppenheimer & Co., New York. 


Pacific Petroleums Ltd. 
Jan. 21 filed 160,792 shares of common stock. These 
shares have been, or may be, purchased by various firms 
and individuals pursuant to presenting outstanding op- 
tions expiring June 30, 1959 (to the extent of 137,492 
shares), or have been purchased pursuant to an option 
which expired Aug. 29, 1958 (to the extent of 23,300 


. shares). The company will not receive any proceeds 


from any sales of these shares. 


Pacific Power & Light Co. (3/3) 

Jan. 27 filed 207,852 shares of common stock, which the 
company proposes to offer to common stockholders of 
record March 3, 1959 at the ‘rate of one new share for 
each 20 shares held; rights to expire on March 25, Pro- 
ceeds—For construction rama 9" Underwriters — Tobe 
determined by competi 

Lehman Brothers, Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & 
Co., Bear, Stearns & Co, and Dean Witter & Co. (joint- 


ly); Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co.; Kidder, Peabedy &- 


Co. Bids—Expected to be received up to 8 a.m. (PST) 
on March 3, 

Paramount Mutual Fund, Inc. 
Jan. 2 filed 300,000 shares of capital stock. Price—-Mini- 
mum purchase of shares is $2,500. Proceeds—For invest- 
ment. Office—404 North Roxbury Drive, Beverly Hills, 
Calif. Underwriter—Paramount Mutual Fund Manage- 
ment. Co. 

Peckman Pian Fund, Inc., Pasadena, Calif. 
May 19 filed 20,000 shares of common stock (par $1) 
Price—At market. Proceeds—For investment. Under- 
writer—Investors Investments Corp., Pasadena, Calif. 

Pennsylvania Power Co. 
Aug. 1 filed $8,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 1988 
Proceeds—To redeem a like amount of 5% first mort- 
gage bonds due 1987. Underwriter—To be determine¢ 
by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc.; Kidder, Peabody & Co.; White Weld & Co. 
Equitable Securities Corp., and Shields & Co. (jointly) 
Lehman Brothers, Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & 
Co., Salomon Bros. & Hutzler and Ladenburg, Thalmanp 
& Co. (jointly); Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smitt 
and Dean Witter & Co, (jointly). Bids — Tentativ 
had been expected to be received up to 11 a.m. (EDT! 
on Aug. 27 but company on Aug. 22 decided to defer 
sale pending improvement in market. conditions. 


* Perfecting Service Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Feb. 2 (letter of notification) -30,000 shares of common 
stock. Price—At par ($10 per share). Proceeds—For ac- 
counts receivable and inventories. Office — 332 Atando 
Ave,. Charlotte, N. C. Underwriter—None. 

® Piedmont Natural Gas Co., Inc. (2/27) ’ 
Feb. 4 filed 56,301 shares of common stock (par $1) to 
be offered for subscription by common stockholders at 
the rate of one new share for each 10 shares held about 
Feb. 27, 1959 (with an oversubscription privilege); rights 
to expire on or about March 16. Price—To be supplied 
by amendment. Proceeds — For construction program. 
Underwriter—White, Weld & Co., New York. 

* Piggly Wiggly Alabama Distributing Co., Inc. 
Feb. 4 (letter of notification) 3,000 shares of 6% non- 
cumulative preferred stock. Price — At par ($100 per 
shares). Proceeds — For equipment, inventories and 
working capital. Office—2524 First Ave., West, Birming- 
ham, Ala. Underwriter—None. 


Pilgrim Helicopter Services, Inc. 
Jan. 9 (letter of notification) 12,000 shares of common 
stock (par $3). Price — $5 per share. Proceeds — For 





ve bidding. Probable bidders: 
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working capital. Office—Investment Bldg., W. on, 
5, D. C. Underwriter—Sade & Co., Washington 5, D. C. vy 
Jan. 26 (letter of notification) 25,000 shares of common. 
stock (par $1). Price—$7.8712 per sare. Proceeds— §: 
To go to selling stockholders. Office—2235 South Car-) 
melina Avenue, Los Angeles 64, Calif. Underwriter— 
Neary, Purcell & Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Prairie Fibreboard Ltd. eat] ) 
Aug. 18 filed 209,993 shares of common stock (par )- 
to be offered for sale to residents of in the 
inees. of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta and te’ 
residents of the United States “only in the State of North. 
Dakota.” —$3 per share. Proceeds— For con- 
struction purpose. Office —Saskatoon, 
Canada. Caadrurtior -Aihed Beceritiee LAG, and 
Securities, Ltd., both of Saskatoon, Canada. - 
* Price. (T. Rowe) Steck Fund, Inc. 
Feb. 3 filed (by amendment) an additional 50,000 shares: ’ 


of ‘capital. stock (par $1). Price—At market. Proceeds— 
For investment. Office—Baltimore, Md. 


Prudential persyeney «apr pe Inc. 
Jan, 15 (letter of notification) 200,000 shares of common. 
stock (par one cent) of which 170,000 shares are to be 
sold by the company and 30,000 shares by a selling 
stockholder. Price — $1.50 per share. Proceeds — For 
general expansion and working capital, Office—i108 
16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Underwriter— 
John C. Kahn Co., Washington, D. C. ' 


Public Service Co. of indiana, Inc. (2/17) 
Jan. 21 filed $25,000,000 of first mortgage bonds, series 
M, due Feb. 1, 1989. Proceeds—To repay bank loans and’ 
for construction costs. Underwriter—To be determined = 
by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Salomon Bros. & 
Hutzler and Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. 
(jointly); The First Boston Corp.; Blyth & Co., Inc.; 
Glore, Forgan & Co.; Harriman Ripley & Co. Unc. 
Bids—Expected to be received up to 10:30 a.m. (CST) on 
Feb. 17, at Room 2000, 11 So. LaSalle St., Chicago, Il. 

Raindor Gold Mines, Ltd. 

Jan. 28 (letter of notification) 290,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds—To prove 
up ore and for road and camp construction, Officee—At 
Suite 322, 200 Bay St., Toronto, Ont., Canada, and c/o T. 
Arnold, Wilson Circle, Rumson, N. J. Underwriter— 
Sano & Co., New York, N, Y. 


June 26 filed $1,000,000 of 15-year 6% series A sinking 
fund debentures due 1973, to be offered in denominations | 


. of $500 and $1,000. Priee—At par. 


capital and general corporate purposes. Underwriter - 
“rassco Israel Corp., New. York, on a “best éfferts” - 


‘Richmond Cedar Works 


Jan, 14 (letter of notification) $171,500 of six-year 5.6% 


convertible subordinated debentures to be offered to 
commen stockhalders of record Jan. 27, 1959 on the 
basis of $100-of debentures for each 100 common shares: 
or fractional part thereof held; warrants ex Feb. 
16, 1959. ‘Price—At par. Proeeeds—To purc ma- 
terials and supplies, equipment, etc. Address—P. O. 
Box 2407, Richmond 18, Va. Underwriter—None, 
Richwell Petroleum Ltd., Alberta, Canada 
Fune 26 filed 1,998,716 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Of this stock, 1,174,716 shares are to be sold on behalf of 
the company and 824,000 shares for the account of cer-. 
tain selling stockholders. The company proposes to offer 
the 1,174,716 shares for subscription by its shareholders 
at the rate of one new share for each three shares held 
(with an oversubscription privilege). The subscription 
period will be for 30 days following issuance of sub- 
scription rights. Price—To be supplied by amendment 
Proceeds—To pay off demand note, to pay other indebt~ 
edness, and the balance if any will be added to working 
capital. Underwriter — Pacific Securities Ltd. Van- 
couver, Canada. 


® Rochester Gas & Electric Corp. 

Jan. 16 filed 280,000 shares of common stock (no par) 
being offered for subscription by stockholders of record 
Feb. 5, 1959, at the rate of one new share for each nine 
shares, or portion thereof, then held; rights to expire on 
Feb, 24. Unsubscribed shares are offered to employees, 
Price—$37.50 per share. Proceeds—To be used in con- 
nection with the company’s construction program, in=- 
cluding the discharge of short-term obligations, the pro- 
ceeds of which were so used. Underwriter — The First 
Boston Corp., New York. 


Routh Robbins Investment Corp. 
Jan, 29 filed 475,000 shares of common stock, Price—$1 
per share. Proceeds — For investments and working. 
capital. Business — Real estate investments. Office — 
Alexandria, Va. Underwriter—None. 
@ Royal McBee Corp. 
Jan. 26 (letter of notification) 1,867 shares of common 
stock (par $1) to be awarded to sales personnel, distrib- 
utors, dealers, and service personnel, pursuant to a sales 
contest. Office—Westchester Ave., Port Chester, N. Y. 
Underwriter—None. Statement withdrawn. 

St. Paul Ammonia Products, Inc. 
Dec. 29 filed 250,000 shares of common stock (par 2% 
cents), to be offered for subscription by common stock- 
holders at the rate of one new share for each four shares 
held. Price—$2.50 per share. Proceeds—For additionak 
working capital. Office—South St. Paul, Minn. Under- 
writer—None. 


® San Diego Imperial Corp., San Diego, Calif. 
Dec. 9 filed 845,000 shares of common stoek (par $1) 
which were issued in exchange for all of the 45,000 out- 


Continued on page 42 
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standing shares of capital stock of Silver State Savings & 
Loan Association and 3,000 shares of capital stock of 
Silver State Insurance Agency, Inc., both of Denver, 
Celo. Statement effective Jan. 23. 


Sawhill Tubular inc. (2/25) 
Jan. 30 filed 225,000 outstanding shares of common stock 
(no par value). Price—To be supplied by amendment. 
Preceeds—To selling stockholders. Office—27 Council 
Ave., Wheatland, Pa. Underwriters—McDonald & Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio; and Kidder, Peabody & Co., New 
York. 

Selected Risks Insurance Co. 
Jan. 23 (letter of notification) 8,500 shares of common 
capital stock (par $10) to be issued to stockholders upon 
exercise of warrants on the basis of one share for each 
13 2/17th shares held (after giving effect to a stock di- 
vidend of 114%%). The warrants expire on March 16, 
1959. Price—$35 per share. Proceeds—For working cap- 
ital. Office—Branchville, N. J. Underwriter—None. 

Service Life insurance Co. 
Sept. 26 (letter of notification) 3,567 shares of common 
steck (par $1). Price—$18.75 per share. Proceeds—To 

to a selling stockholder. Office—400 W. Vickery Blvd., 
Fort Wort, Tex. Underwriter—Kay & Co., Inc., Hous- 

‘ex. 


Shares in American industry, Inc. 
Dec. 12 filed 50,000 shares of common stock. Price—At 
market. Preceeds—For investment. Office — 1033-30th 
St., N. W., Washington 7, D. C. Investment Advisor—In- 
vestment Fumd Management Corp. Former Name— 
Shares in America, Inc. 

Sheridan-Belmont Hotel Co. 
Aug. 19 (letter of notification) $250,000 of 6% convertible 
debentures due Sept. 15, 1963 to be offered for subscrip- 
tion by common stockholders on a pro rata basis. Price— 
At par. Proceeds—For working capital. Office — 3172 
North Sheridan Rd., Chicago 14, Ill. Underwriter—None. 

Sire Pian of Elmsford, inc., New York 
Nov. 10 filed $250,000 of 6% 10-year debentures and 5,- 
000 shares of 6% participating preferred stock (par $50) 
te be offered in units of a $50 debenture and one share 
of preferred stock. Price—$100 per unit. Proceeds—For 
acquisition of motels. Underwriter—Sire Plan Portfolios, 
Ine., New York. 


Southwestern States Telephone Co. (2/17) 

Jan. 27 filed 150,000 shares of common stock, of which 
140,000 shares are to be offered for public sale and 10,- 
000 to company employees. Price — To be supplied by 
amendment. Proceeds—For construction program. Office 
—300 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Calif. Underwriter 
—Dean Witter & Co., San Francisco and New York. ~ 
%* Spacetronics, Inc. , 

Jan. 29 (letter of notification) 23,750 shares of class A 
veting common stock (par 10 cents) and 191,250 shares 
of class B non-voting common stock (par 10 cents). 
Price—$1 per share. Proceeds—For research and devel- 
opment and other working capital. Office — 1109 16th 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Underwriter—None. 

Sports Arenas (Delaware) Inc. 

Nov..18 filed $2,000,000 of 6% 10-year convertible de- 
bentures (subordinated), due Jan, 1, 1969. Price—To be 
supplied by amendment. Procee 750,000 to pay AMF 
Pinspotters, Inc. for bowling alley beds; $350,000 to pay 
for other installations, fixtures and equipment; $85,000 
to expand two present establishments by increasing 
the number of alley beds by eight at Yorktown Heights 
and by six at Wilton Manor Lanes, Fort Lauderdale; 
$300,000 for deposits on leaseholds, telephones and util- 


ities; and $395,000 for working capital. Underwriter— 
None. 


Sports Arenas (Delaware) Inc. 
Nov. 18 filed 461,950 shares of common stock (par one 
cent). Price—At the market (but in no event less than 
$6 per share). Proceeds—-To selling stockholders. Office 
stom Great Neck Rd., Great Neck, N. Y. Underwriter— 
one. 


Standard Manufacturing Corp. (2/16) 

Jan. 16 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of class A 
common stock (par 10 cents). Price—$2 per share. Pro- 
ceeds—To pay loans; purchase machinery, tools and dies; 
inventory; and for working capital. Office—1100 South 
Central Park Ave., Chicago 24, Ill. Underwriter—Plym- 
outh Securities Corp., New York, N. Y. 

* Standard Security Life Insurance Co. of 

New York (3/2-6) 

Feb. 9 filed 200,000 shares of common stock (par $2). 
Price—$7.50 per share. Proceeds — To increase capital 
and surplus. Office—221 West 57th St., New York, N. Y. 


Underwriters—tIra Haupt & Co. and Savard & Hart, both 
of New York. 


® Standard Sign & Signal Co. (3/16) 

Dec. 17 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—At par ($1 per share). Proeeeds— 
To promote and expand the development of the Safety 
School Shelter business, Office—c/o Brown Kendrick, 
6130 Preston Haven Drive, Dallas, Texas. Underwriter 
—Sano & Co., New York, N. Y. 


S State Bond & e Co., New Uim, Minn. 

eb. 6 filed (by amendment) an additional $1,000,000 of 
Accumulative Certificates Series 108, $10,000,000 of Ac- 
eumulative Certificates Series 115, and $10,000,000 of Ac- 


eumulative Certificates Series 120. Preceeds—For in- 
vestment. 


State Life, Health & Accident Insurance Co. 
July 9 (letter of notification) 50,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price-—$5 per share. Proceeds—To be 

in stocks and bonds and to acquire other life 
companies. Address—P. O. Box 678, Gulfport, 
Underwriter—Gates, Carter & Co., Gulfport, Miss. 
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% Stein Roe & Farnham Stock Fund, Inc. 

Feb. 4 filed oby amendment) an additional 494,000 shares 
of caiptal stock (par $1). Price—At market. Proceeds— 
For investment. Office—Chicago, Ill. 


Strategic Minerais Corp. ot America, Dallas, Tea 
March 31 filed $2,000,000 of first lien mortgage 6% bonds 
and 975,000 shares of common stock (par 10 cents). Pries 
—For bonds, 95% of princ‘val amount; and for stock $ 
per share. Proceeds—To erect and operate one or more 
chemical processing plants using the Bruce - Williams 
Process to beneficiate manganese ores. Underwriter- 
Southwest Shares, Inc., Austin, Texas. 

*% Surveillance Fund, 1959, Ltd. : ; 
Feb. 6 filed $300,000 of participation in capital as Lim- 
ited Partnership Interests. Proceeds—For acquisition 
and exploration of oil and/or gas properties. Offiee—500 
Mid-America Bank Building, Oklahoma City, Okla. Un- 
derwriter—None. 

®@ Taicott (James), Inc. (2/25) 

Feb. 4 filed 150,000 shares of common stock (par $9). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds — For 
general corporate purposes. Underwriters—F. Eberstadt 
& Co. and White, Weld & Co., both of New York. 

%* Texas Instruments, Inc., Daiias, Texas 

Feb. 11 filed 691,851 shares of common stock (par $1) 
and 737,974 shares of 4% cumulative preferred stock, 
series 1959 (25 par—convertible on or prior to May 1, 
1969), to be offered in exchange for common stock of 
Metals & Controls Corp. 

% Thomas & Betts Co. (2/25) 

Feb. 5 filed 300,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price — To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds — To 
selling stockholders. Business — Manufactures a broad 
line electrical raceway accessories and conductor con- 
nectors of basic use in virtually all phases of the elec- 
trical industry. Underwriter—Smith, Barney & Co., New 
York. 

TV Junior Publications Inc. (2/24) 

Jan. 26 filed 150,000 shares of common stock and warrants 
for the purchase of an additional 150,000 shares of com- 
mon stock, to be offered in units of one share of stock 
and one warrant. Of this offering, 120,000 units will be 
offered for the account of the company and 30,000 units 
will be sold for the account of selling stockholders. Price 
—$2.50 per unit. Proceeds—To repay loans by company 
officials and past-due payables owing chiefly to Promo- 
tion Press; and the balance for working capital and ex- 
pansion of circulation. Office—225 Varick St., New York. 
Underwriter—Charles Plohn & Co., New York. 

Union Bag-Camp Paper Corp. 

Jan. 8 filed 23,282 shares of capital stock (par $6.6625) 
being offered in exchange for shares of capital stock of 


Highland Container-Co. in -ratio of 0.58 share of Union ° 


Bag for one share of Highland. The offer will expire at 
3:30 p.m. (EST) on March 2, unless it is accepted prior 
to its expiration of stockholders holding more than 25,000 
of the outstanding shares, the exchange offer will be can- 
celled. If the exchange offer is so accepted by the hold- 
ers of more than 25,000, but less than 36,000 such shares, 
the exchange offer may be cancelled at the option of 
Union Bag by written or telegraphic notice to the ex- 
change agent given on or before March 4. 

United Control Corp., Seattle, Wash. (2/18) 
Jan. 28 filed 200,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To re- 
duce bank loans and for working capital. Underwriter— 
Blyth & Co., Inc., New York, and San Francisco. 


United Employees Insurance Co. 
April 16 filed 2,000,000 shares of common stock (par $5, 
Price — $10 per share. Proceeds — For acquisition o 
operating properties, real and/or personal, including 
office furniture, fixtures, equipment and office space, b 
lease or purchase. Office — Wilmington, Del. Under 


writer—None. Myrl L. McKee of Portland, Ore., t 
President. 


United Security Life & Accident Insurance Co. 
Aug. 22 filed 120,000 shares of class A common stock 
Price—$3 per share. Proceeds—To provide the reserves 
required to be held in life and accident insurance poli- 
cies, and to pay the necessary expenses in producing 
insurance. Office—Louisville, Ky. Underwriter—None 
Edmond M. Smith, is President. 

United States Glass & Chemical Corp. 

Nov. 26 filed 708,750 outstanding shares of common stock. 
Price—At market. Proceeds — To selling stockholders. 
Office—Tiffin, Ohio. Underwriter—None. 


U. S. Land Development Corp. (2/16-20) 
Jan. 16 filed 1,055,000 shares of common stock. Price— 
At par ($1 per share). Proceeds — To be added to the 
company’s general funds and used to develop Pineda 
Island and other properties that may be acquired. Under- 
writers—Aetna Securities Corp., New York, and Roman 
& Johnson, Ft. Lauderdale, Fla., on a best efforts basis. 

United States Pool Corp. (2/16-20) 
Jan. 16 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of common 
stock (par one cent). Price—$2 per share. Proceeds— 
For working capital and general corporate purposes. Of- 
fice—27 Haynes Ave., Newark, N. J. Underwriter—Ross, 
Lyon & Co., Inc., New York. 

United Tourist Enterprises, Inc. 
Jan. 28 filed 4,500,000 shares of class A common stock 
(par 50 cents). Price—$2 per share. Proceeds—For 
development and construction of a “Western Village” 
and for construction of a Grand Estes Hotel and Con- 
vention Hall, to be constructed in the immediate vicinity 
of Estes Park Chalet, located in Larimer County, Colo. 
Office — 330 South 39th Street, Boulder, Colo. Under- 
writer—Mid-West Securities Corp., Littleton, Colo. 


Uranium Corp. of America, Portiand, Ore. 
April 30, 1957 filed 1,250,000 shares of common stock (pas 
16 cents), Price—To be suvplied by amendment (ex- 


pected to be $1 per share). Proceeds—For exploration - 
Underwriter— amendment. - 


To be named by 


purposes. Un 
Graham Albert Griswold of Portland, Ore., is Pres- 


ident, 


April 11 (letter of notification) 900,000 shares of com- » 


mon stock: Pricé—At par (10° cents per share). 


For rnin eae: Office—305 Main St. Park City, | 
Utah. crwr Waiter Sondrup’& ‘Co., Salt’ bake ® 


City, Utah.~ 


6 Getter of notification) 300,000 shares of capita 
pen Price — per ($1 per share). Procee@s 


Options, Inc. ; , 
stock ¢no par). Price—$5 per share. 
Exchange to guarantee Puts and Calls written by. the 


company and to cover expenses. Office—730 Fifth Ave., 
New York 19 
Ave., Passaic,.N: J. pte 

* Wainut. e Products Co., Inc. 
Feb. 9 filed $500,000 of 6% sinking fund debentures, 
series B, due 1969. Price—100% of principal amount. 
Proceeds—-For. capital, improyemepts. Office—aAtlantic, 
Iowa. Underwriter—The First Trust Co. of Lincoln,-Neb. . 


© Western Gas Service Co. :(2/17-18) we 


Jan. 29 filed 104,500 shares of common stock of which=' 


it is proposed to offer 4,500.shares for subscription by 


certain em ees, Price—To be supplied by amendment. | 
dia Aree with other funds, will be used ‘to> 


Proceeds— ther | i ( 
pay a short-term bank lean of $5,700,000. Office—9065 - 
Alameda,Avenue, EI Paso, Texas. Underwriter—Under- 
wood, Neuhaus & Co., Inc., Houston, Texas. 

William Hilton inn.Co. | . 
Jan. 19 filed, together with The William Hilton. Trust, | 
$600,000. of ,trust, participation certificates, 9,000 shares 
of class A common stock (non voting), and 600 shares 
of class.B common. stock, (voting); to be offered in.600 


units, each consisting of 10. certificates ($100 dace ., 


amount), 15 class A shares and 1 class B share. _Price— . 
$1,160 per unit. ‘Preceeds—Together with bank borrow- 

ings, will be used to purchase from the Sea Pines Plan-., 
tation Co. a tract of approximately three acres of ocean 

front property ‘on Hilton Head Island, to construct the 

Inn, purchase all furnituré, fixtures and equipment nec- 

essary to’ operate the Inn’ and to provide n 


working capital (and*to ‘reimburse Sea Pines Plantation ‘ 
,000 ‘of costs advanced by it. Underwriter— ;,. 


for some: W '< ; 
The Johnson, Lane, Space Corp., Savannah, Ga. 


Wilmi: n Country Club, Wilmington, Del. 


Oct. 27. filed : $500,000 of debentures due 1991 (non in-. : 


terest bearing) and 800 shares of common stock (par | 


$25) to’ be offered, to members of this club and_of, 


Concord Ltd. Priee—$375 per common share and $1,000, 
per debenture.. Proceeds — To develop preperty and. 
build certain facilities. Underwriter—None. 

Wyoming Corp.” 
Nov. 17 filed 1,449,307 shares of common stock. Of these’ 


shares 1,199,307 dre subject to partially completed sub- - 


scriptions at $2, $3.33 and $4 per share; and the addi-, 
tional 250,000 shares are to be offered initially to share-.. 
holders of record Nov. 1, 1958, in the ratio of one new 


share for each 2.33 shares held on that date. Price—$4,°' 


per share. Preceeds—$300,000 will be used for payments. 


on contract to purchase shares of International Fidelity . 


Insurance Co.; $325,000 for capitalization of a fire insur- 
ance company; $500,000 for capitalization of a title insur- 
ance company; $500,000 for additional capital contribu-. 
tion to Great Plains Development Co.; and $300,000 as. 


an additional capital contribution to Great Plains Mort- , 


gage Co. Office—319 E. “A” St., Casper, Wyo. Under- 
writer—None. 


Prospective Offerings 


Alabama Power Co. (4/30) 
Dec. 10 it was‘announced that the company plans the 
issue and ‘sale. of $20,000,000 of 30-year first mortgage 
bonds. Proceeds — ‘For construction program. Under- 
writer—To be determined by competitive bidding. Prob- 
able bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Lehman Broth- 
ers; Eastman.Dillon, Union Securities & Co., Equitable 
Securities Corp. and Drexel & Co. (jointly); Harriman 
Ripley & Co.; Inc: and Goldman, Sachs & Co. (jointly); 
Morgan Stanley & Co.; Blyth & Co., Inc. and Kidder, 
Peabody &-Co. (jointly); The First Boston Corp. Regis- 
tration—Planned for April 3. Bids—Expected to be re- 
ceived on April 30. , 

All American Markets, Downey, Calif. 
Jan. 30 it was reported that the company plans a com- 
mon stock offering. Business—Chair of grocery stores. 
Underwriter—J. Barth & Co., San Francisco, Calif. Of- 
fering—Expected sometime in April. 
® Broad Street Trust Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Feb. 2 it was dnnounced that the Bank is offering 32,000 
additional. shares 6f common stock (par $10) to its com- 
mon stockholders of record Jan. 22, 1959, on the basis 
of 16 new shares of common stock for each 149 shares 
then held; rights to expire on Feb. 16. Price—$35 per 
share. Proceeds—To increase capital and surplus. Un- 
derwriters—Hallowell, Sulzberger, Jenks, Kirkland &. 
Co. and Stroud & Co., Inc., both of Philadelphia, Pa. 

Califernia Electric Power Co. (3/31) , 
Jan. 21 it was announced that the company ‘plans the 
issue and sale of 300,000 shares of common stock. Pro- 
ceeds—To repay bank loans and for expansion program. 


— Fos i 


‘lands. Offiee—574 . son - 


Venture. I ; eae 
Jan. 27:.(letter of notification) 60,600 shares of — F. 

BI 
deposited . with member firms of the New Yesk Stock ° 


, N.. ¥. Underwriter—Barsh & Co., 663. Main ,« 
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Underwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding. 

Probable bidders: Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith 

Inc:; Cart M: Loeb, Rhoades & Co. and Bear Stearns & 

Co: (jointly); White, Weld & Co.; and Kidder, Peabody 

~ = + Sp a be received up to 9 a.m. (PST) on 
arc i: 


Central Bank & Trust Co., Great Neck, L. L., N. ¥. 

Jan. 13 stockholders approved the sale ofan additional 
38,503 shares of capital stock to stockholders of record 
Feb. 20, 1959, on the basis of one new share for each 
five shares then held. Priece—S$20 per share. ‘Proceeds— 
Te inerease capital and surplus. Underwriter—None. 
Central Power & Co. 
Jan, 26 it was reported that the company plans to sell 
$11,000,000 of first mortgage bonds. Underwriter—To be 
determined by ‘competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, rt & Co. Inc.; Blyth & Co., Inc.; Lehman Bro- 
thers and Glore Forgan & Co. (jointly): Kidder, Peabody 
& Co.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith and Salo- 
mon Bros, & Hutzler (jointly); Kuhn, Loeb & Co., A. C. 
Allyn & Co., Inc:, and Bear, Stearns & Co. (jointly): 
Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. Bids—Expected 
to be received sometime in April. 


Chicago, Rock istand & Pacific RR. (2/24) 

Bids’ will be received by the company at 139 West Van 
Buren ‘St, Chicago 5, Ill., up to noon (CST) on Feb. 24 
for the purchase from it of $5,130,000: equipment trust 
ertificates maturing semi-annually from Aug. 15, 1959 
to Feb. 15, 1974, inclusive. Probable bidders: Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc.; Salomon Bros. & Hutzler. 


Columbia. Gas System, Inc. 
Dec, 1 it was reported that the company may issue and 
eli additional common stock in the first half of 1959. 
'Proceeds—To repay outstanding bank loans. Underwriter 
To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable 
bidders: Lehman Brothers and Eastman Dillon, Union 
Seeurities: & Co. (jointly); Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fen- 
ner & Smith, White, Weld & Co., Shields & Co. and R. 
W. Pressprich & Co. (jointly); Morgan Stanley & Co. 
De Jur-Ansco Corp., New York City 
an. 27 it was reported that the company is planning the 
sale of convertible debentures and common stock, but 
etails have not yet been worked out. Business—Manu- 
facturer and distributor of light meters, cameras, etc. 
Underwriter—H. M. Byllesby & Co., Inc., Chicago, Ill. 
* Et Paso Electric Co. 
Feb. 9 it was reported that the company is planning the 
sale of $3,500,000 of first mortgage bonds due 1989. Pro- 
ceeds—For construction program. Underwriter—To be 
determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
alsey, Stuart & Co.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Smith, Inc.; Stone & Webster Securities Corp.; Kidder, 
Peabody & Co.; White, Weld & Co. and Shields & Co. 
(jointly) Equitable Securities Corp. and R. W. Press- 
prich & Co: (jointly). Bids—Expected to be received 
ome time in May. 
*% El Paso Electric Co. 
Feb. 9 it was reported that the company plans the sale 
f 20,000 shares of preferred stock (par $100). Pro- 
eéds For construction program. Underwriter—To be 
detérmined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co.; Salomon Bros. 
& Hutzler & Co.; Kidder, Peabody & Co., and White, 
Weld & Co. (jointly); Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Smith. Bids—Expected to be received some time in May. 
% El Paso Electric Co. 
Feb. 9 it was reported that the company is also planning 
an offering of common stock to common stockholders on 
the basis of about one new share for each 25 shares held. 
Proceeds—For construction program. Dealer-Manager 
—Stone & Webster Securities Corp., New York.’ 
* Fioride Power 
Feb. 4, W. J. Clapp, President, announced- that the cor- 
poration is planning to sell additional shares of common 
stoek on the basis of one new share for each 12 shares 
held. Proceeds—For construction expenditures. Under- 
writers — Kidder, Peabody & Co. and Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc. Offering—Expected in 
June. 


FXR, inc., Woodside, N. Y. 
Feb. 2 it was announced that company (formerly F & R 
Machine Works) is considering some additional financ- 
ing, but types of securities to be offered have not as yet 
been determined. 


Georgia Power Co. (9/10) 

Dee. 10. it was announced that the company plans to issue 
and sell $18,000,000 of 30-year first mortgage bonds. Pro- 
cteds—-For construction program. Underwriter—To be 
determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Blyth & Co., Inc., Kidder, Pea- 
pods ge Co. and Shields & Co. ¢jointly); Lehman Broth- 
ers; The First Boston Corp.; Morgan Stanley & Co.; 
Equitable Securities Corp. and Eastman Dillon, Union 
Securities & Co. (jointly); Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc. 
Registration—Planned for Aug. 14.. Bids—Expected to 
be received on Sept. 10. 


Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., Inc. 
Dec. 15 the new common voting stock outstanding 
following 10-for-1 split was listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange. A large secondary offering has been 
rumored. Underwriters — May include: Blyth & Co., 
Inc.; Lehman Brothers and Smith, Barney & Co. 


- Gulf Power Co. (4/2) 
Dec. 10 it was announced that the company plans to issue 
and sell $7,000,000 of 30-year first mortgage bonds. Pro- 
ceeds—For construction program. Underwriter—To be 
determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenrier 
& Smith, Salemon Bros. & Hutzler and Drexel & Co. 
Gointly); Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & ‘Co.: 

quitable Securities Corp.; Kidder, Peabody & Co. and 
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White, Weld & Co. (jeintly); Blyth & Co., Inc. Registra- 
tion—Planned for March 6. Bids—Expected to be re~ 
ceived on April 2. se 


Heublein, Inc. 


Aug. 25 it was reported that the company plans early 


registration of 400,000 shares of common stock; of which 
100,000 shares are to be sold for the account "of selling 
stockholders, Proceeds—For expansion. Underwriter— 


.Glore, Forgan & Co., New York. Offering—Expected in 


1959 


® interstate Motor Freight System, Inc. (Mich.) 
Dec. 1 it was reported that the company plans to issue 
and sell 125,000 shares of common stock. Price—$10.50 
per share. Underwriters—A. C. Allyn & Co., Inc., and 
Walston & Co., Inc. Offering—Now being made. 

Jersey Central Power & Light Co. 
Jan. 12 it was reported that company is contemplating 
the sale of about $7,000,000 of first mortgage bonds. 
Underwriters—To be determined by competitive bid- 
ding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; White, 
Weld & Co.; Kidder, Peabody & Co.; Salomon Bros. & 
Hutzler and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc. 
(jointly); Lehman Brothers and Blair & Co., Inc., (joint- 
ly). Offering—Expected late this summer. 

Jubilee Records 
Feb. 2 it ‘was announced that the company plans the is- 
suance and sale of $1,500,000 of convertible preferred 
stock. Proceeds—For expansion. Office—1721 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. Underwriter—Not yet named. 

Kansas City Power & Light Co. 
Dec. 29 it was reported that the company plans to issue 
and sell $20,000,000 of first mortgage bonds. Proceeds—. 
For construction program. Underwriter—To be deter- 
mined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc.; The First Boston Corp. and Blyth & 
Co., Inc. (jointly); Equitable Securities Corp.; White, 
Weld & Co, and Shields & Co. (jointly); Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co., Salomon Bros. & Hutzler and Eastman, Dillon, Union 
Securities & Co. (jointly); Lehman Brothers and Bear, 
5 ean & Co. (jointly). Offering—Expected in May or 
une 

Kansas Gas & Electric Co. 
March 31, G. W. Evans, Chairman, announced that com- 
pany plans to sell some bonds originally scheduled fo: 
mid-year of 1958. The proposed sale was subsequently 
deferred until early 1959. Proceeds — About $8,000,000 
for construction program. Underwriter—To be determined 
vy competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey. 
Stuart & Co. Inc, Kidder, Peabody & Co., and Merril 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith (jointly); Lehmar 
Brothers; Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. and 
Stone & Webster Securities Corp. (jointly); Glore, For 
gan & Co., and Goldman Sachs & Co. (jointly). 

Louisiana Power & Light Co... 
Dec. 29 it was reported that the contpany plans to issue 
and sell $7,500,000 of preferred stock (par $100). Under- 
writer—To be deterrnined by competitive bidding. Prob- 
able bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; White, Weld & 
Co., Blyth & Co., Inc. and Shields & Co. (jointly); Mer- 
rill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith, Kidder, Peabody & 
Co. and Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc. (jointly); Salomon 
Bros. & Hutzler, Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. 
and Equitable Securities Corp. (jointly); The First Bos- 
ton Corp. and Glore, Forgan & Co. (jointly). Bids—Ex- 
pected to be received sometime in April. 
@® Miami Window Corp. (3/2-6) 
Dec. 15 it was reported that the company plans issuance 
and sale of $2,500,000 642% debentures due 1974 (with 
attachable warrants—each $1,000 debenture to carry a 
warrant to buy 200 shares of common stock at $3 per 
share). Underwriters—Cruttenden, Podesta & Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill., and Clayton Securities Corp., Boston, Mass 


Mississippi Power Co. (6/25) 
Dec. 10 it was announced that this company plans to 
issue and sell $5,000,000 of 30-year first mortgage bonds 
Proceeds—For construction program. Underwriter—To 
be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bid- 
ders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Eastman Dillon, Union 
Sécurities & Co. and Equitable Securities Corp. (joint- 
ly); Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith; Kidder, 
Peabody & Co. and White, Weld & Co. (jointly ). Regis- 
tration—Planned for May 29. Bids—Expected to be re- 
ceived on June 25. 
Monongahela Power Co. (3/31) 

Dec. 29 it was reported that the company plans the sale 
of about $16,000,000 of first mortgage bonds. Proceeds— 
For construction program. Underwriter—To be deter- 
mined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc.; Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & 
Co. and Salomon Bros. & Hutzler (jointly); Harriman 
Ripley & Co., Inc.; Equitable Securities Corp.; W. C. 
Langley & Co. and The First Boston Corp. (jointly); 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith; Kidder, Peabody 
& Cv. and White, Weld & Co. (jointly). Bids— Expected 
to be received on March 31. 


National State Bank, Newark, N. J. 
Jan. 27 stockholders were offered 80,000 shares of com- 
mon stock on the basis of one new share for each six 
shares then held as of Jan. 23; rights to expire on Feb. 
16. Price—$50 per share. Preceeds—To increase capital 
and surplus. Underwriter—Clark, Dodge & Co., New 
York. 


North American Equitable Life Assurance Co. 
Dec. 1 it was announced that the company plans an of- 
fering of 950,000 shares of capital stock. Price — $10 per 
share. Proceeds—To increase capital and surplus. Un- 
derwriter—John M. Tait & Associates, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Northern Illinois Gas Co. 
Dec. 12 it was reported that the company will sell in 
1959 about $36,000.000 of new securities, including some 
first mortgage bonds; ta addition, there is a possibility 


























































































of a preferred stock issue. 
oetitiy bidding, Trotehie’ bidaens ye ag on 
petitive idders: 
ns cee See res Glore, Forgan ‘ 
Blyth & Co., Inc. ; 
Dec. 3, Allen S. King, President, announced that the -. 
company plans about the middle of 1959 to put out a 
common stock issue and possibly a $15,000,000 preferred 
steck issue if there is a satisfactory market. chery 
To repay bank loans and for construction F rohawlcr 
derwriter — To be determined by competitive biidinw. 
Probable bidders (1) For preferred stock: Blyth & Co., 
[ne. and The First Corp. (jointly); Lehman Broth- 
ers and Riter & Co. (jointly); Merrili Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Smith; Harriman Ripley x. Co., Inc. and East- 
man Dillon, Union Securities & Co (jointly); Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co. (2) For common stock: ‘Lehman Brothers 
and Riter & Co. (jointly); The First Boston Corp., — 3 
& Co., Inc. and Kuhn, Loeb & Co. (jointly); White, W 
& Co. and Glore, Forgan & Co. (jointly); Merrill Posen 
Pierce, Fenner & Smith. Ks 
% Ohio Power Co. (3/30) 
Feb. 9 it was reported that the company plans the issu- 
ance and sale of $25,000,000 first mortgage bonds due 
1989. Proceeds — For construction program. Under- 
writer—To be determined by competitive bidding. Prob- 
able bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co. and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith 
Inc. (jointly); Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. 
and Salomon Bros. & Hutzler (jointly); Harriman Ripley 
& Co. Inc., and Stone & Webster Securities Corp. (joint- 
ly); Blyth & Co., Inc. Bids—Expected to be received up 
to 11 a.m. (EST) on March 30. 


Our River Electric Co., Luxemburg 
Dec. 22 it was reported that this company plans to offer 
$10,000,000 of bonds. Underwriters—The First Boston 
Corp. and Kuhn, Loeb & Co., both of New York. 

Penn-Texas Corp. 
Jan, 28, Alfons Landa, President, said the company ma 
offer its stockholders $7,000,000 ‘additional capital dea 
through subscription rights, Purpose—To acquire Fair- 
banks, Morse & Co. common stock. Underwriter—Bear, 
Stearns & Co., New York. ' 

Pennsylvania Electric Co. 
Jan. 12 it was reported that the company is planning 
the sale of about $17,000,000 of first mortgage bonds. Un- 
derwriter — To be determined by competitive eee 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Equitable 
Securities Corp.; Kidder, Peabody & Co.; Eastman Dillon, 
Union Securities & Co., Merrill Lnych, Pierce, Fenner’ 
& Smith Inc. and White, Weld & Co. ( jointly); The First 
Boston Corp. and Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc. (jointly). 
Offering—-Expected this Spring or early Summer. 


Public Service Electric & Gas Co. (6/2)... .... 
Jan. 30 it was reported that the company plans sale of 
$30,000,000 to $40,000,000 debentures: Underwriter—To 
be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; The First Boston Corp.; Kuhn 
Loeb & Co. and Lehman Brothers (jointly); Morgan 
Stanley & Co. and Drexel & Co. (jointly). Bids—Ten- 
tatively expected to be received on June 2. 

%* Puget Sound Power & Light Co. 

Feb. 6 it was announced company plans to issue and sell 
$10,000,000 preferred stock this Spring. Proceeds—For 
construction program. Underwriter— May be Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith, Inc., New York. 

*% Ritter Finance Co. — 

Feb. 9 it was reported that the company plans early 
registration of an undetermined amount of stock, prob- 
ably to take the form of a convertible preferred stock 
issue. Underwriter—Stroud & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Registration—Planned for this month. Offering— 
Expected some time in March. 


Ryder System, Inc. 
Jan. 12 it was reported that the company plang the issu- 
ance and sale of 150,000 shares of common stock (par $5). 
Proceeds—For acquisitions. Underwriter—Blyth & Co., 
Inc., New York. Offering—Expected any day. 


Southern Electric Generating Co. (5/28) 

Dec. 10 it was announced that the company plans to issue 
and sell $25,000,000 of 30-year first mortgage bonds. 
Proceeds—For construction program. Underwriter—To 
be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bid- 
ders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Eastman Dillon, Union 
Securities & Co. and Equitable Securities Corp. (jointly); 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith; Kidder, Peabody 
& Co. and White, Weld & Co. (jointly). Registration— 
Planned for May 1. Bids—Expected to be received on 
May 28. 


Southern Pacific Co. (2/18) 
Bids are expected to be received by the company 4 
Room 2117, 165 Broadway, New York, N. Y., up te 
noon (EST) on Feb. 18 for the purchase from it of $7,- 
125,000 equipment trust certificates. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Salomon Bros. & Hutzler. 


Southwestern Electric Power Co. 

Jan, 26 it was reported that this company (formerly 
Southwestern Gas & Electric Co.) plans the issuance and 
sale of about $16,000,000 of first mortgage bonds. Under- 
writer—To be determined by competitive bidding. Prob- 
able bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc. and Eastman Dillon, Union 
Securities & Co. (jointly); Equitable Securities Corp.; 
Lehman Brothers; Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Blyth & Co. Inc. 
Bids—Expected to be received in April or May. 


Texas Eastern Transmission Corp. 
Dec. 11 it was announced by W. Hargrove, My at iF 
dent, that the corporation plans to raise about $90, 
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000 through the sale of new securities (tentative plans 
call for the sale of bonds, debentures and preferred 
stock). Preceeds—To refund $30,000,000 of outstanding 
bank loans, and the balance will be used for capital ex- 

nditures. Underwriter—Dillon, Read & Co. Inc., New 

ork. 

Texas Gas Transmission Co. 
Jan. 13 it was reported that the company has filed an 
application with the Federal Power Commission cover- 
ing $40,000,000 of additional financing. It is believed 
that $10,000,000 of this new capital will be raised via a 
common stock offering and the rest will consist of first 
mortgage bonds. Preceeds—For expansion program. Un- 
derwriter—Dillon, Read & Co., Inc., New York. Offer- 
fng—Not expected for some time. 


Uptown National Bank of Chicago 
Jan. 15 the Bank offered to its stockholders of record 
Jan. 15, 1959 the right to subscribe for 10,000 additional 
shares of capital stock (par $25) at the rate of one new 
share for each five shares held; rights to expire on March 
5. Price—$35 per share. Proceeds—To increase capital 
and surplus. 

Venezuela (Government of) 
July 1 the Government announced that Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co. and Kidder, Peabody & Co., both of New York, have 
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been selected as financial advisors to develop a financia) 
program for the country. As a first step in the pro- 
gram a short-term credit is being negotiated between the 
government in cooperation with the two investment 
banking firms and a syndicate of commercial banks in 
the United States, Canada and the United Kingdom 
The three institutio..s which are to head this syndicate 
are The Chase Manhattan Bank, The First National City 
Bank of New York, and Bank of America National Trust 
& Savings Association. The Chase Manhattan Bank wil 
oe the tiscal agent for the credit. The amount of the 
new financing involved is in the neighborhood of $250,- 
000,000. The purpose is to restore government balance: 
which have been reduced by the repayment of excessive 
short term obligations previously incurred. 


Virginia Electric & Power Co. (6/2) 

Jan. 5 it was reported that the company plans the sale 
of from $20,000,000 to $25,000,000 of additional common 
stock. Proceeds—For construction program. Under- 
writer—To be determined by competitive bidding. Prob- 
able bidders: Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith; 
Stone & Webster Securities Corp. Bids—Expected to 
be received on June 2. 


West Penn Power Co. (5/26) 
Dec. 29 it was reported the company contemplates the 
issue and sale of about $15,000,000 of first mortgage bonds. 
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Underwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Lehman 
Brothers and Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. 
(jointly); The First Boston Corp. and Harriman Ripley 
& Co. Inc. (jointly); Kidder, Peabody & Co. and White, 
Weld & Co. (jointly). Bids—Expected to be received 


on May 26. 

Wisconsin Power & Light Co. (4/15) 
Jan. 12 it was reported that the company contemplates 
the sale of $14,000,000 first mortgage bonds. Underwriter 
—To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable 
bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Smith, Barney & Co. 
and Robert W. Baird & Co. (jointly); Equitable Securi- 
ties Corp. and Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. 
(jointly); White, Weld & Co., Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
and Salomon Bros, & Hutzler (jointly); The First Boston 
Corp. Bids—Expected to be received on April 15. Regis- 
tration—Planned for March 9. 

Worcester Gas Light Co. 
Aug. 18 it was reported that the company plans the sale 
of $5,000,000 first mortgage bonds. Preeeeds—For con- 
struction program. Underwriter—To be determined by 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & 
Co. Inc.; Estabrook & Co. and Coffin & Burr, Inc. 
(jointly); Kidder, Peabody & Co. and White, Weld & 
Co. (jointly). 





English firm by Aluminum Co. of 
America which had made a bid 


O for its authorized but unissued 
ur stock. 


Reporter's 


Japanese Issue on Tap 


The Japanese Government is 
slated to come into the New York 
money market next week for the 
first time in some years when it 
offers a total of $30 million of its 
bonds for purchase by American 
investors. 

The bonds are being offered in 
four series maturing in three- 
four-five and 15-years. The largest 
block, $15 million carries the 
longest maturity and a 542% cou- 
pon rate against 444% on the 
other three. 

Proceeds will be added to the 
dollar holdings of the govern- 
ment’s foreign exchange pool. 


The Week’s Roster 


The only other substantial new 
debt issue up for bids next week 
is Public Service Co. of Indiana’s 
$25 million of bonds on which 
tenders will be opened Tuesday. 

On Wednesday, when the Jap- 
anese Government issue is due 
out, investors also will have an 
opportunity to look over 200,000 
shares of common stock of United 
Controls Corp., of Seattle, Wash. 
On the same day, Southern Pacific 
has $7,125,000 of equipment trust 
certificates slated for bidding. 

Thursday brings opening of 
books on Central Illinois Electric 
& Gas Co.’s “rights” offering of 
145,940 shares of common to its 
holders. 


A. V. Bianco Opens 


ROSLYN HEIGHTS, N. Y.—AI- 
bert V. Bianco is engaging in a 
securities business from offices at 
390 Willis Avenue. 


B. O. Cooper Opens 
(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
BELLEVILLE, Ill. — Benjamin 
QO. Cooper is conducting a securi- 
ties business from offices at 3605 
West Main Street. Frank R. 
Choura is associated with him. 


Colby Thompson Opens 
(Speciai to Tue Financia, CHRONICLE) 
LA JOLLA, Calif. — Colby 
Thompson is conducting a securi- 


ties business from offices at 7825 
Ivanhoe. 


Joins Copley Staff 


(Special to Tue Financia, CHRONICLE) 


Report 





However disappointed the in- 
vestment world might have been 
by the high rate of attrition at- 
tending the U. S. Treasury’s latest 
refinancing operation, the govern- 
ment and corporate markets ap- 
peared to have discounted the 
situation pretty fully in advance. 


Certainly the Treasury market 
has been behaving satisfactorily 
since the start of the week and 
¢he same holds true of gilt-edge 
corporate obligations. The overall 
situation, especially as far as the 
corporate list is concerned has 
been eased considerably by reason 
of the fact that new emissions 
have been extremely light. 


This week, in fact, was marked 
by a virtual hiatus in the debt is- 
sue market with Reynolds Metals 
Co.’s offering of 550,000 shares of 
convertible preferred stock mak- 
ing up the period’s choicest oppor- 
tunity for investors. 

But, people who are in a posi- 
tion to judge the situation are 
éatisfied that the dearth of offer- 
ings is not a consequence of lack 
of investment funds. On the con- 
‘trary they feel that there is an 
abundance of money seeking to go 
to work in new securities. 


There is this big “if,” however, 
—that such new offerings be made 
attractive to the prospective buyer 
as regards price and yield. Feeling 
és that in spite of all the hue and 
<ry about rising cost of financing, 
the investor with funds is rather 
comfortably ensconced in the 
@river’s seat just now. 

The Federal Reserve Board, if 
at is to help ward off new infla- 
tion as the Administration urges, 
cannot very well afford to swell 
the volume of credit available 
and thus force money rates down 
at this time. 


Reynolds Preferred 
Reynolds Metals Co. found the 
track clear and fast when bankers 
brought out its 550,000 shares of 
convertible second preferred stock 
carrying a 4.5% dividend rate. 
Offered at $100, the shares 


which are convertible into com- 
anon, subject to the company’s COLORADO, SPRINGS, Colo.— 


sight of redemption at $75, was L. D. Anderson is now affiliated 
reported in wide demand and ‘With Copley and Company, In- 
moving out quickly. dependence Building. 

The big aluminum maker is 
raising the funds involved in 
order to pay the cost of acquiring 
a 49% interest in the British 
Aluminum Co. Ltd. largely 
through purchases in the open 
market to block entry into the 


Merrill Lynch Branch 


MIAMI, Fla. — Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Smith Incorpo- 
rated has opened a new branch 
office at 100 Biscayne Boulevard 
under the management of Mat- 
thew J. Smith. 


But Don’t Forget, Mr. President! 


.—Mr. President, what is your answer to critics 
who say the national economy cannot expand at a 
rate of 5% a year unless the Federal Government 
makes a bigger investment annually in public facili- 
ties cf all kinds? 

A.—Well, I don’t want to be a 
critic myself, but I do not be- 
lieve that that question is really 
the one we ought to be asking 
because it is not the Federal 
Government that makes pros- 
perity in this country. After all, 
we are talking within the rea- 
sonable future of a GNP (Gross 
National Product) of $500,000,- 
000,000 and now we’re talking 
about spending for all purposes 
$77,000,000,000, or a figure in 
that level. 

It is quite clear that the decisions of 175,000,000 
people and the way they make those decisions based 
upon their own need is far more important than 
what the Federal Government does. 

The Federal Government needs to lead, to point 
the way to do the things, as Lincoln said, that 
people cannot do for themselves, such as providing 
for the national security. That kind of problem they 
have to take initial and sole responsibility for. 

But when it comes to the advancing and expand- 
ing our economy, that is by and large the business 
of Americans and the Federal Government can help 
but our expenditures will never be—our money, 
our Federal money—will never be spent so intelli- 
gently and in so useful fashion for the economy as 
will the expenditures that would be made by the 


private citizen, the taxpayer if he hadn’t had so 
much of it funneled off into the Federal Govern- 
ment.—From the question and answer session with 
President Eisenhower at the National Press Club 





Pres. Eisenhower 


last week. 


We wish we could say that the President seemed 
always to bear these excellent ideas in mind! 





Tth Annual Institute of 
Investment Banking 
Announced 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—An- 
nouncement folders on the 7th 
annual session of the Institute of 
Investment Banking, scheduled 
for the week of March 22-27, in 
Philadelphia, are now being 
mailed to member organizations 
and to prospective registrants, it 
was announced by William D. 
Kerr, of Bacon, Whipple and Co., 
Chicago, President, Investment 


Bankers Association of America. 

Sponsored by the Association 
in cooperation with the Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce, 
University of Pennsylvania, the 
Institute offers an executive de- 
velopment program for officers, 





partners and other seasoned per- 
sonnel of IBA member organiza- 
tions. 


Registrants attend the Institute 
one week in the spring for three 
years and upon completion of the 
program receive a Certificate of 
Merit in recognition of their spe- 
cialized training in the invest- 
ment banking business. It is ex- 
pected that about 60 certificates 
will be awarded at the gradua- 
tion exercises Friday, March 27, 
the concluding day. 

Several features added to the 
Institute program in 1958 are be- 
ing continued aceording to Robert 
O. Shepard, President, Prescott, 


Shepard and Inc., Chairman, 
of the IBA Committee: 
Five eveni a. open to 


all registrants: nt com- 
panies; public relations; estate 
planning, current legal regulatory 


and legislative problems; corpo- 
rate underwriting and syndicating. 


A case-study problem on estate 
planning. 


Conducted tours of Philadelphia 
and the University Campus. 

Three cash prizes aggregating 
1,000 will be awarded to the 
writers of the winning Institute 
essays, one prize for each of the 
three classes. In addition, the 
winning writers will be invited to 
attend the Annual Convention of 
the Association where they will 
be presented to the delegates and 
their manuscripts will be pub- 
lished for distribution. 


Institute eligibility require- 
ments have been altered into two 
respects: 


(1) Effective with the 1959 In- 
stitute, to qualify for enrollment 
in the first year class, the appli- 
cant must have had at least three 
years of experience in the securi- 
ties business or the applicant must 
be at least 30 years of age. 


(2) Effective with the 1958 In- 
situte, registrants in the first and 
second year classes are required 
to submit an essay of 2,000 words 
on an Institute topic if they wish 
to continue in the Institute pro- 
gram. Registrants in the first and 
second year classes at the 1958 
Institute who did not submit an 
essay by the deadline date (June 
15, 1958) are not eligible to enroll 
at the 1959 Institute. Such 1958 
registrants who wish to re-enroll 
in the Institute for-a session sub- 
sequent to 1959 may write to the 
Educational Director, IBA Wash- 
ington office, for information on 
meeting re-enrollment require- 
ments. 

In view of the preferred list 
applicants carried over from last 
year, and the advance interest 
shown in the 1959 session, Mr. 
Shepard noted, applications may 
again exceed the available facili- 
ties this year. 

Official application forms are 
being mailed only to the main 
office of member organizations. 
Applications for branch - office 
personnel should be channeled 
through the member main office. 


A. C. Allyn Co. Opens 
Cedar Rapids Branch 


CEDAR RAPIDS, Iowa — A. C. 
Allyn & Co. has opened a branch 
office in the Merchants National 


Bank Building, with Glenn 
Ravenscroft in charge. Mr. 
Ravenscroft formerly conducted 
his own investment business in 
Cedar Rapids for many years. 


Newman Adds to-Staff 


(Special to Tue Prvancrat CHRONICLE) 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.— 
Maurice S. Farabee has been add- 
ed to the staff of Newman and Co., 
Mining Exchange Building. 
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indications of Current 
Business Activity 
































AMERICAN IKON AND ‘STEEL INSTITUTE: 
Indicated Steel operations (per cent capacity) Feb. 15 
| 4ngots and castings (net tons) Feb. 15 
PETROLEUM INS 

oll and condensate output—daily average (bbis. of 
42 gallons each) Jan. 30 
Crude runs to stilils—daily average (bbis.) Jan. 30 
Gasaline output (bbis.) Jan, 30 
Kerosene (bbls. ). Jan. 30 
Distillate oil output (bbls. ) Jan. 30 
Residual fuel oil output (bbis.) Jan. 30 

étocks at refineries, bulk terminals, in transit, in pipe lines— 
Finished and unfinished gasoline (bbis.) at. Jan. 30 
(bbls.) -at. Jan. 30 
fuel oil (bbis.) at... Jan 30 





Jan. 





aged a a 


Jan. 





RAILROADS: 
ee of. cars) 
connections (no. of cars)—Jan. 31 


evi tanidamitaliet ee ere 









































































































































NEWS-RECORD: 
Total. U. -S.. construction Feb. 
Private construction— Feb. 
. Public -construction Feb. 
“State and municipal Feb. 
Federal . Feb. 
COAL OUTPUT (U. 8. BUREAU OF MINES): 
Bituminous coal and lignite (tons) Jan. 
Pennssivania anthracite (tons) Jan. 
DEPARTMENT STORE SALES INDEX—FEDERAL RESERVE 
BI nantiton ete AVERAGE = 100 Jan. 
EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE: 
Electric output (in. 600 kwh.) Feb. 
FAILURES. (COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL) — DUN @ 
BRADSTREET, INC. -. Feb. 
{RON AGE PRICES: 
Finished steel (per 16.) Feb. 
Pig tron <per Feb. 
Scrap steel (per gross ton) — Feb. 
PRICES (E. & M. J. QUOTATIONS): 4 
Electrolytic copper. 
Lomestic refinery at. Feb. 
refinery at Feb. 
Lead (Newt York) at a Feb. 
<8t. Louis) at Feb. 
tZine. <delivered) at- Feb. 
Zine {East St, Louis). at. Feb. 
Aluminum (primary pig. 99%) at Feb. 
Straits:tin (New York) at. Feb. 
-M00DY’S BOND PRICES DAILY AVERAGES: 
U. 8.<Government Bonds Feb. 
Average corporate Feb. 
Aaa Feb 
Aa Feb. 
| ES Feb. 
Baa Feb. 
Railroad Group Feb. 
Public 4Jtilities Group Feb. 
Industrials p Feb. 
: YYELD DAILY AVERAGES: 
U..S. Government Feb. 
Average ‘corporate Feb. 
Aaa Feb. 
Aa - Feb. 
A Feb. 
Baa - Feb. 
Railroad Group Feb. 
Public Utilities Group. Feb. 
Industrials Group Feb. 
‘MOODY'S COMMODITY INDEX Feb. 
NATIONAL ane ee on ga ASSOCIATION: 

Orders recetved (tons) Jan. < 
Production (tons) Jan. 
Percentage of activity. Jan. 
Unfilled orders (tons) at end of period Jan. 

OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER PRICE INDEX— 
1949 AVERAGE = 100 Feb. 


ROUND-LOT TRANSACTIONS FOR ACCOUNT OF MEM- 
BERS, EXCEPT ODD-LOT DEALERS AND Paget ve ne at 


Transactions of specialists in stocks in which registered— 
purchases 





















































Totel Jan 
Short sales Jan 
ee sales Jan. 

‘Lptal sales Jan. 

Other —— initiated on the floor— 

Total ‘purchases Jan. 

Short Jan. 
. Total- sales om 
Other transactions initiated off the floor— 

Total Jan. 
Short sales Jan. 
. Other sales. Jan. 

‘Total sales Jan. 

Total round-lot transactions for account of members— 

Total purchases Jan. 
Short’ sales Jan. 
Other sales Jan. 

Total sales Ja: 


6TOCK“TRANSACTIONS FOR ODD-LOT ACCOUNT OF ODD- 
SPECIALISTS 


ESCHANGE — 
gion Snge: yo Amp 


ON N. Y. STOCK 
EXCHANGE COMMISSION: 
(customers’ purchases)—t 


Jan. 





Jan. 








Jan. 








Dollar value 
Odd-lot purchases dealers (customers’ sales)— 
‘Nomber of- edu Spemamnare’ total sales. 
Be omen = short sales 
other sales 
Dollar value 





Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


Jan. 








Jan. 
Jan. 





Jan. 





SALES ON THE N. Y. STOCK 


sTOCK 
age AND ROUND-LOT STOCK TRANSACTIONS 




















-Saort tee Jan. 
_@ther saies _ 
Total sales an. 
WHOLESALE PRICES, NEW SERIES — U. 58. DEPT. OF 
LABOR — (1947-49 = 100); 
$ AM commodities Feb. 
Farm products Feb. 
Precessed feods Feb. 
Meats Peb. 





*Revised figure. 


as of Jan. 1, 1959, as against Jan. 1, 1958 basis of 140,742,570 tons 


Monthly Investment Plan. 


tPrime Western Zine sold on deliver 
one-half cent a pound. ftEleven days ended Dec. 31, 1958. 
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‘IncIndes 944,000 barrels of foreign crude runs. 


Latest 
Week 
$83.5 


$2,363,000 


7,107,135 
18,113,000 
27,514,000 

2,957 


,000 
14,972,000 
7,600,000 


197,511,000 
20,910,000 
96,745,000 
57,867,000 


582,636 
553,692 


$284,240,000 


154,541,000 
129,699,000 
107,877,000 

21,822,000 


8,550,000 
521,000 
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293,331 
293,826 

92 
375,535 


119.10 


3,930,260 

565,090 
2,563,620 
3,128,710 


491,330 

56,700 
526,890 
583,590 


993,710 
184,650 
1,032,532 
1,217,219 


4,515,200 

806,440 
4,123,079 
4,929,519 


2,471,409 


$124,660,797 


2,046,354 
6,905 
2,039,949 


$102,410,496 


895,990 
21,512,010 
22,408,000 


119. 
90. 
108 
102.3 
127.3 
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The following statistical tabulations cover production and other figures for the 
latest week or month available. Dates shown in first column are either for the 
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384.3 


289,474 
292,534 

91 
378,182 


111.41 


3,033,910 


3,180,880 


549,150 

43,000 
538,910 
581,910 


893,850 
137,740 
1,029,020 
1,166,760 


4,476,910 

666,190 
4,263,360 
4,929,550 


2,456,705 


$131,390,700 


1,965,142 
8,707 
1,956,435 


$101,409,733 


936,740 


783,230 
21,003,020 
21,786,250 


119.5 
*91.9 
109.0 
102.8 
127.4 
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+*365,380 
+4320,797 

+755 
++405,256 


110.38 


2,785,000 

473,130 
2,195,750 
2,568,880 


562,100 

40,400 
500,160 
540,560 


902,500 
191,780 
915,514 
1,107,294 


4,249,600 

705,310 
3,611,424 
4,316,734 


1,832,249 


$107,754,083 


1,821,340 
9,354 
1,811,986 
$93,735,024 


596,790 
596,790 
518,110 


871,810 
19,203,650 
19,675,460 


119.3 

91.6 
108.4 
102.1 
127.3 


$322,937,000 


182,733,000 
140,204,000 
111,388,000 

28,816,000 


8,120,000 
461,000 


98 
12,289,000 
342 


5.967¢ 
$66.42 
$37.33 


24.400c 
20.625¢ 
13.000c 
12.800c 
10.500c 
10.000c 
26.000c 
92.750c 


1,628,660 

394,750 
1,349,890 
1,744,640 


398,470 


659,935 
278,620 
471,415 
750,035 


2,682,265 

751,670 
2,141,475 
2,893,145 


1,388,699 
$59,718,097 


948,903 
35,357 
913,546 
$40,765,537 


195,840 |" 


195,840 
676,810 


1,291,120 
11,358,970 
12,650,090 


118.6 
94.2 
108.4 


99.1 
125.8 


SBased on new annual capacity of 147,633,670 tons 
*Number of oiders not reperted since introduction of 


ed basis at centers where freight from East St. Louis exceeds 


COTTON 
To Jan. 16 (running 
COTTON SEED AND COTTON SEED PROD- 


** Nickel 


MOTOR VEHICLE FACTORY 


of the producers’ and platers’ quotations. 
platers. 
freight from East St. Louis exceeds 0.5c. 





AMERICAN ZINC INSTITUTE, INC.—Month of 
December: 


Slab zinc poumaay output all grades (tons of 


re te ttene o os 
ts ( 2,000 pounds)_-._______ 
Stocks at end of period (tons ; 





Vermaneensenenscenieerencn 


GINNING (DEPT. OF COMMERCE ): 
bales) 





UCTS—DEPT. OF COMMERCE—Month of 
December: 


Cotton Séed— ©. 
Received at mills (tons) “i 
Crushed (tons) 

Stocks (tons) Dec. 31 

Crude Oil— 
Stocks (pounds) Dec. 31 
Produced (pounds) 
Shipped (pounds) 

Refined Oil— 

Stock (pounds) Dec. 31 
Produced (pounds) 
Consumption (pounds) 

Cake and Meal— 
Stocks (tons) Dec. 31 
Producced (tons) 
Shipped (tons) ad 

Hulls— 

Stocks (tons) Dee. 31 
Produced (tons) 
Shipped (tons) 















































FABRICATED STRUCTURAL STEEL (AMERI- 


CAN INSTITUTE OF STEEL CONSTRUC- 

TION )—Month cf December: 
Contracts closed (tonnage )—estimated 
Shipments (tonnage )—estimated 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION—-BOARD OF GOV- 


ERNORS OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE 
SYSTEM—1947-49 == 100—Month of Dec.: 
Seasonally adjusted — 
Unadjusted 





Oe ee eee ee ee ee 





METAL PRICES (E. & M. J. QUOTATIONS )— 


January: 
Copper-— 

Domestic refinery (per pound)... 

Export refinery (per pound) 
++London, prompt (per long ton)... 
+*Three months, London (per long ton)... 
Lead— 

Common, New York (per pound)_.-...._ ae 

Common, East St. Louis (per pound)... = 
++#London, prompt (per long ton)...--.-..._ 
+?Three months, London (per long ton) 

Zinc (per pound)—East St. Louis... 
§&Zinc, prime Western, delivered (per pound) 
tiZinc, London, prompt (per long ton). .-~ 
+?Zinec, London, three months (per long ton) 
Silver and Sterling Exchange— 

Silver, New York (per ounce) ~~... ot 

Silver, London (per ounce) 








Sterling Exchange (check)... 
Tin, New York Straits... 
Gold (per ounce, U. 8. price)... 
Quicksilver (per flask of 76 pounds)... 
{Antimony, New York, boxed ._...-..-~..- bila 
Antimony (per pound), bulk Laredo______.__ 
Antimony (per pound), boxed Laredo _..—_— 
Platinum, refined (per ounce)_...-_-.-_-~- 
*Cadmium, refined (per pound)... ~~~ _~~- - 
tCadmium (per pound) 
§Cadmium (per pound) _-_- fo nSnat 
Cobalt, 97‘« grade (per pound—ounce ton)__ 
Aluminum 99% grade ingot weighted average 
CEE TIGIINE)  accpcncecirenstinneninimengigaeeimapnmgaiibnesuati 
Aluminum, 99% grade primary pig... 
Magnesium ingot (per pound)... ~~~. 











Bismuth (per pound)___- 





SALES FROM 
PLANTS IN U. S.—AUTOMOBLILE MANU- 
FACTURERS’ ASSN.—Month of December: 

Total number of vehicles 
Number of passenger cars 
Number of motor trucks..........---.._ 
Number of motor coaches ain “ 














NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE: 


As of Dec. 31 (000’s omitted): 

Member firms carrying margin accounts— 
Total customers’ net debit balances___._._ 
Credit extended to customers... 
Cash on hand and in banks in U. 8..-.~~ 
Total of customers’ free credit balances 
Market value of listed shares__.._.......~ 
Market value of listed bonds_.____.-.-._. 
Member borrowings on U. 8S. Govt. issues... 
Member borrowings on other collateral____ 


PORTLAND CEMENT (BUREAU OF MINES)— 


Month of December: 
Presactian (UASICIB) * cnc ccnneedscnwcmens 
Shipments from mills (barrels)_...-..--.~~ 
Stocks (at end of month—barrels)_......_. 
Capacity used (per cent)... .~.-.--~-.. 


REAL ESTATE FINANCING IN NONFARM 


AREAS OF U. 8S.—HOME LOAN BANK 

BOARD—Month of Oct. (000’s omitted): 
Savings and loan associations._._.__-.-.~~~. 
Insurance companies .................-...—. 
Banks and trust companies._._._........-..-. 
Mutual savings banks_.........-.-.~.---- uw. 
Individuals 
Miscellaneous lending institutions.._.._.__... 


Total 





SELECTED INCOME ITEMS OF U. 8S. CLASS I 


RYS. (Interstate Commerce Commission )— 
Month of October: 
Net railway operating income.___--.---~~~. 
Other income ~~..-~--~-------~--------- — 
Hotes MICRO: ic ck ei Spee metesenameaay 
Miscellaneous deductions from income... 
Income available for fixed charges._...._.._ 
Income after fixed charges....._....-..—. 
Other deductions 
BS BOCES ccs etn cwenmniemnmamdnnn 
Depreciation (way & structure & equipment) 
Federal incomes taxes. 
Dividend appropriations: 
On common stock. oon 
Cul Peeterved SbO Cc eee cee peeeeereeneos 
Ratio of income to fixed charges. 

















*Revised figure. 





Latest Previous Year 
Month Ago 

75,503 65,174 86,270 
77,010 83,606 72,123 
190,237 191,744 166,660 
11,342,932 —.... 10,629,952 
541,659 1,112,360 925,266 
562,876 598,734 542,035 
1,929,864 1,951,081 1,616,446 
168,401,000 163,368,000 124,341,000 
189,981,000 205,160,000° 180,635,000 
161,294,000 152,982,000 144,356,000 
184,117,000 130,537,000 132,316,000 
150,155,000 142,372,000 131,698,000 
106,697,000 119,590,000 107,956,000 
78,464 106,724 246,341 
267,204 283,913 246,686 
295,464 293,294 261,923 
112,443 121,533 109,344 
132,022 ~ 137,882 120,111 
141,112 138,026 107,015 
196,510 242,635 140,706 
266,600 271,088 320,210 

142 141 135 

146 144 134 

28.6350 28.583¢ 25.114¢ 
27.9276 27.041¢ 21.253¢ 
£230.101 £220.994 £171.369 
£227.292 £220.732 £174.023 
12.667¢ 13.000¢ 13.000¢ 
12.467 12.800¢ 12.800¢ 
£71.851 £72,202 £72.168 
£72.164 £72.327 £72.545 
11.500¢ 11.500¢ 10,000¢ 
12.000c 12.000c 10.500c 
£74,884 £74,342 262.568 
£72.932 £71.253 £62.179 
90.206¢ 89.935¢ 89.449¢ 
76.2500 76.167 76.847 
$2.80647 $2.80380 $2.81322 
99.345¢ 98.976¢ 92.692¢ 
$35.000 $35.000 $35.000 
$218.000 $220.182 $220.692 
32.590¢ 32.590¢ 36.590 
29.000c 29.000c 33.000¢ 
29.500c 29.500c 33.500¢ 
$52.000 $52.000 $77.000 
$1.45000 $1.45000 $1.55000 
$1.45000 $1.45000 $1.55000 
$1.45000 $1.45000 $1.55000 
$2.00000 $2.00000 $2.00000 
$26.800 $26.800 $28.100 
$24.700 $24.700 $26.000 
35.250¢ 35.250¢ 35.250¢ 
74.000c 74.000c 74.000¢ 
$2.25 $2.25 $2.25 
688,846 609,570 621,704 
594,393 514,480 534,646 
94,263 94,915 86,526 

190 175 332 
$3,427,000 $3,369,000 $2,549,605 
46,000 124, 67,824 
357,000 346,000 342,360 
1,159,000 1,148,000 896,064 
276,665,190 261,828,027 195,570,176 
105,866,136 109,238,039 105,071,743 
506,000 383,000 235,000 
2,189,000 2,034,000 1,950,000 
23,590,000 28,031,000 22,386,000 
16,623,000 24,528,000 16,834,000 
30,459,000 23,688,000 28,729,000 
79 86 73 
$1,086,452 $1,021,859 $854,969 
150,420 135,951 131,554 
558,260 492,687 394,803 
175,104 170,394 131,389 
323,500 296,072 321,176 
562,783 479,045 391,857 
$2,856,519 $2,596,008 $2,225,748 
$114,687,956 $93,564,725 $99,735,398 
22,718,782 19,887,892 21,045,471 
137,406,738 113,452,617 120,780,869 
4,440,555 4,507,051 5,049,132 
132,966,183 108,945,566 115,731,737 
101,028,769 77,114,731 84,526,893 
4,258,075 4,376,690 4,189,854 
96,770,694 72,738,041 80,337,039 
50,140,017 50,289,863 49,496,070 
48,230,882 35,826,867 43,806,912 
21,001,435 21,028,959 21,032,027 
1,356,424 834,205 1,287,556 
4.16 3.42 3.71 


*Average based on the producers’ quotation. ?Based on the average 
SAverage of quotation on special shares to 
{Domestic five tons or more but less than carload lot boxed. §§Delivered ue 
**P.o». Fort Colburne U. 8. duty incl 


ttAverage of daily mean and bid ay ask quotation at morning session of Lon 
Metal Exchange. itIncrease all stocks 
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Chemical Fund 
Plans 2-for-l 
Stock Split 


The directors of Chemical Fund, 
Inc. have recommended to stock- 
holders a two-for-one stock split 
of the fund’s capital stock. The 
proposal will be submitted for 
approval to Chemical Fund’s 
stockholders at the annual meet- 
ing to be held on March 3, 1959. 
If approved, stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business March 
26, 1959 will receive certificates 
for one additional share for each 
share held. The fund previously 
split its stock two-for-one in 
June, 1955. 

The dower price resulting from 
the .proposed stock split should 
enhance: the marketability of the 
fund’s shares by making them at- 
tractive to a larger number of in- 
vestors, the fund’s directors said 
in recommending the stock split 
to stockholders. 

In order to effect the split-up, 
stockholders will be asked to vote 
on an increase in authorized capi- 
tal stock from 15,000,000 shares of 
50 cents par value to 30,000,000 
shares of 25 cents par value. The 
cost of splitting the stock will be 
borne by F. Eberstadt & Co. Inc., 
manager and distributor of Chem- 
ical Fund, Inc. 

Chemical Fund, Inc., a mutual 
fund founded by F. Eberstadt & 
Co. in 1938, diversifies its invest- 
ments over a wide range of com- 
panies in many industries which 
the fund’s management believes 
will achieve above average growth 
as a result of chemical research 
and G@evelopment. 


M. 1. T. Made Giant 


Gains in Past Year 


Massachusetts Investors Trust, 
the nation’s first and largest mu- 
tual investment company, reports 
for the year ended Dec. 31, 1958, 
total net assets of $1;432,816,211, 
representing 107,295,924. shares 
outstanding, owned by 199,449 
shareholders. These are the high- 
est year-end figures in the 34- 
year history of the trust. 

A year earlier the trust had 
total net ‘assets of $976,108,094, 
with ‘100,469,960 shares outstand- 
ing and 184,215 shareholders. The 
increase in net assets over year- 
end 1957 was nearly 47%. 

The per-share net asset value 
on Dec. 31 was $13.35, also a year- 
end high. Including the capital 
Zain distribution of 12 cents per 
share declared Dec. 31, the per- 
share asset value was $13.47, com- 
pared with $9.72 a year ago, an 
increase of over 38%. 

Purchases and sales of securi- 


ties, other than Government secu- 
ritiesand short-term notes, totaled 
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Mutual Funds 


By ROBERT R. RICH 


$110,000,245 and $55,857,934, re- 
spectively, during 1958 compared 
with $84,348,582 and $40,018,289 
in the previous year. 

On Dec. 31, 1958, the trust held 
common stock investments in 123 
companies in more than 25 dif- 
ferent industries. The five largest 
industry holdings were in stocks 
of petroleum, utilities, steel, rail- 
road and tire and rubber com- 
panies. 

Major portfolio purchases for 
the fourth quarter of 1958 were 
Armco Steel; Santa Fe Ry.; C.LT. 
Financial; Commonwealth Edison; 
Florida Power & Light; General 
Public Utilities; Libbey-Owens- 
Ford Glass; Eli Lilly & Co. “B”; 
National Steel; Newmont Mining; 
Norfolk & Western Ry.; Pullman; 
Republic Steel; Royal Dutch Pe- 
troleum; Seaboard Air Line RR.; 
Southern Pacific; Southern Ry.; 
U. S. Steel; and Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co. 

Common stock eliminated from 
the portfolio were American Metal 
Climax; Diamond Alkali and Mis- 
sion Development Co. Decreases 
in holdings were made in Crown 
Zellerbach; Ford Motor; Goodrich 
(B. F.); Monsanto Chemical; Sun- 
ray Mid-Continent Oil and United 
Aircraft Corporation. 


Selected Amer. Shs. 
Assets and Value 


Rise to New Highs 


Selected American Shares re- 
ports total net assets of $91,065,855 
on Dec. 31, 1958, an increase of 
52.3% over assets of $59,805,980 at 
Dec. 31, 1957. Outstanding shares 
of 9,021,995 compare with 8,001,847 
a year ago. After a distribution 
of 26c a share from net capital 
gains in January, 1958, net asset 
value per share was $10.09 com- 
pared with $7.47 at Dec. 31, 1957. 
Income dividends declared in 1958 
totaled 28c a share. A distribution 
of 45c a share from realized prof- 
its was paid in January, 1959. 

At Dec. 31 common stocks rep- 
resented 95.4% of assets, corpo- 
rate bonds and notes of 2.9%, 
cash 1.7%. The largest industry 
holdings in common stocks were 
steel 10.7%, oil 10.4%, electrical 
& electronics 8.2%, metal (non- 
ferrous) 7.8%, electric utility and 
aviation 6.2% each. 

In the most recent quarter, Se- 
lected American added 16 and 
eliminated 15 common stocks. New 
stocks include Fruehauf Trailer, 
Atlantic Refining, Cerro de Pasco, 
Detroit Edison, Mead Corp., Phil- 
lips Petroleum, Sinclair, Cities 
Service, Dow Chemical, Owens- 
Corning Fiberglas, J. C. Penney, 
International Paper, Bell & How- 
ell, Charles Pfizer, Minneapolis 
Gas, and Consolidated Edison 
(N. Y.) Increases in prior stock 
holdings include Monsanto, Sperry 
Rand, RCA, Standard Oil (Ind.), 
American Viscose, Bendix Avia- 
tion, International Harvester, and 
Container Corp. 

Eliminated from the portfolio 
were American Natural Gas, At- 
lantic Coastline, Babcock & Wil- 
cox, Emhart Mfg., Ingersoll Rand, 
International Minerals & Chemi- 
cals, Jones & Laughlin, Kansas 
City Southern, National Dairy, 
Neptune Meter, Ohio Oil, Socony, 
Southern Railway, Trane Co., and 
United Aircraft. Reductions in 
prior stock holdings include sales 
of Standard Oil (N. J.), Parke 
Davis, Public Service of Indiana, 
Kroger, Commonwealth Edison, 
National Gypsum and Commercial 
Credit. 


H. E. Ward, Jr., Opens 


Harry E. Ward, Jr. is conducting 
a securities business from offices 
—" Fifth Avenue, New York 
ity. 


Madison Fund 
Head Skeptical of 
“Growth Stocks” 


Madison Fund, Inc., is re- 
examining many of the so-called 
“growth stocks,” and in some 
cases redefining them as “glamour 
shares,” according to Edward A. 
Merkle, President of the closed- 
end investment trust. 

In Mr. Merkle’s opinion, a 
stock acquires glamour when the 
price no longer has any relation- 
ship to any foreseeable earnings. 
Glamour shares are not to be Con- 
fused with “blue chips,” which 
have a long-term record of per 
share earnings growth. 

“There is nothing new about 
glamour in the stock market,” Mr. 
Merkle said. “Over the past 1U 
years we have had several booms 
which were similar in character 
to the Florida land boom of ear- 
lier days.” In Mr. Merkle’s dic- 
tionary, these might be compared 
with a balloon ascension, and in 
retrospect, the subsequent de- 
clines were quite similar to the 
return to earth of the gas-filled 
vehicle when the gas seeped out. 

In reviewing history, he re- 
minded careless speculators of 
several events akin to the current 
rise of electronics, exotic fuels, 
and the similar stocks. In each 
case, at that particular time, any- 
one ‘who didn’t own the popular 
stock was considered to be be- 
reft of his senses. Mr. Merkle 
listed these as typical individual 
instances,.. although emphasizing 
that they were only some of the 
many possible. illustrations: 

(1) The Louisiana off-shore oil 
boom—when McDermott rose to 
76 in 1957 and declined to a low 
of 30 this year. 

(2) The airline boom of some 
years ago—when American Air- 
lines sold at 20 in 1946 and did 
not equal this price again until 
1955. 

(3). The aircraft manufacturing 
ascension—when Douglas sold at 


90 in 1954, a price which has not’ 


been reached in the interim and 
is now at 60. 

(4) The drug stocks — when 
Parke-Davis, as a representative 
issue, sold at 20 in 1951 and did 
not exceed this figure until 1958. 

(5) The aluminums — when 
Alcoa sold at 136 in 1956 and 
reached a low of 60 this year. 

(6) The uraniums — when Al- 
gom reached 25 in 1955 and is 
now 15. 

“It is quite obvious that glam- 
our is a perishable item, as many 
of yesterday’s film stars might at- 
test. At Madison Fund, we are 
looking for the ingenue of today 
who will be the star of tomor- 
row,’ Mr. Merkle went on. “To 
put it in financial terms, we be- 
lieve that the selection of elec- 
tronics, space-age, nuclear power 
and similar stock issues requires 
particular care. We have been 
fortunate at Madison Fund to be 
able to find under-valued defense 
stocks, ‘blue chips’ and growth is- 
sues which have shown us spec- 
tacular capital gains through the 
year. The key is selectivity.” 


Now With Walston Co. 


(Special to Tue Frvancrat CHRONICLE) 


SAN FRANCISCO, Calif.—Her- 
bert W. McGuire is now affiliated 
with Walston & Co., Inc., 265 
Montgomery Street. He was pre- 
viously with Reynolds & Co. 


Rejoins Lichtman, Mong 
(Special to Tur Frnancrat OHRONTICLE) 
MENLO PARK, Calif.—Morton 
E. Lichtman has rejoined Licht- 
than, Mong & Co., 1139 Chestnut 
St-ee* Wo Woe re*ently been with 
J. B. Hanauer & Co, 


gain. of more than $ 


Century Shares 
Plans Stock Split 


Century Shares Trust, a mutual. 


fund specializing in the. stocks of 
insurance companies and banks, 
plans a 3-for-1 stock plit carly 
in April, in order to bring the 


unit price per share to a level .. 


more in line with most other in- 
vestment companies. _ . 

The fund reported. sharp in- 
creases in total net assets and per 
share value during 1958._ 

(1) Total net assets .increased 
40% to $61,740,479 on Dec. 31 from 
$44,101,665 a year ago. i 

(2) After adding back a capital 
gains distribution of 63.cents per 
share resulting f rom. .securities 
profits, the net asset yalue per 
share was $28.75 as coinpared with 
$20.68 at the end of 1957. This 
represents an. increase .of 39% 
during the year. ye aR 

At the year-end more than 30% 
of the Trust’s shares wére held by 
fiduciaries, philanthropic organi- 
zations and other institutional ac- 
counts. This is substantially 
greater than the 10.6% average of 
institutional holdings,.in .invest- 
ment companies as reported in. a 
recent survey by the National 
Association of Investment .Com- 
panies. ' 


Unit’d Fu ndsGroup 
1958 Sales Above 
$100 Million Mark 


A record volume of-:sales was 
reported by the United“Funds in- 
vestment group in 1958, as the 
total topped the 100-million-dollar 
mark for the first time in any one 
year. Sales rose nearly, 30% over 
1957, Cameron K. Reed, President, 
announced. Marked gains also 
were reported in net: asset value 
and total amount of earnings and 
distributions. vbw 

The number of shareholders in 
the mutual fund group exceeded 
190,000 Dec. 31, _representing a 
gain of about 45,600 for the year 
in contrast to the previous record 
gain of 25,000 in 1957,“Mr. Reed 
ee eateries 

The four funds in the group— 
United Income, United Accumu- 
lative, United Continental and 
United Science—had a 63.6% in- 
crease in net assets quring 1958, 
bringing the total to $559,651,737, 
compared with $342,170,115 a year 
before. She 

“At the-present rate of growth 
the assets of the -funds should 
equal or exceed $1 billion by 
1962,” Mr. Reed declared. 

Plan retentions continue’ to 
gain, as reflected “by the sales 
1, million 
in 1958 over 1957, While redemp- 
tions increased about $4 million. 
The ratio of cash-ins to sales con- 
tinue to run less than 16%, Mr. 
Reed pointed out. 

Total amount received from the 


' outstanding rose 


sale of shares last year was $116,- 
410,521, compared with $89,809,954 
in 1957. 

United Income Fund's net as- 
sets Dec. 31 were $206,656,561, 
equal to $10.84 a share, compared 
with $138,034,833, or $8.24 a share 
a year earlier. The number of 
shares outstanding increased fro 
16,742,495 to 19,066,007. 

United Acumulative Fund had 
net assets of $241,352,017, equa 
to $11.72 a share, against $139, 
258,160, or $8.99 a share a year 
before. The number of shares 


from 15,494,59: 
to “20,587,105. ’ . 

United Continental Fund re 
ported net assets of $37,747,411 
equal to $7.78 a share, against 
$24,276,238, or $6.10 a share 2 
year earlier. The number of 
shares outstanding increased fro 
3,981,576 to 4,848,788. 

United Science: Fund ‘had net 
assets of $73,895,748, equal tc 
$12.39 a share, against $40,600,884 
or $9 a share a year previous. The 
number of shares outstanding in 
creased from 4,510,158 10 5,966,397 

Total income — dividends and 
interest—received on investments 
in 1958 amounted to 14,463,155 
up from $12,416,889 in 1957. : 
funds also realized gains from the 
sale of securities in the amount o 
$18,234,559, compared with $11, 
768,850. 


Canada General 
Share Value. 26% 


Canada General Fund Limited 
large American sponsored mutua 
fund investing in the ‘securities o 
leading Canadian business corpo 
rations, reports sharp increases i 
the net asset value of its shares 
and total net assets over a yeal 
ago. ' ; 
The fund’s report for the firs 
quarter of the present fiscal year 
to Nov. 30 reveals that: 

(1) The per ‘share walue in 
creased 26% to $14.03 frem $11.15 
'a year earlier. At the fiseal yeay 
end on Aug. 31, the Fund's shares 
were valued at $13.30. 

(2) Total net ‘assets climbec 
24% to $91,060,283: from $73,556, 
279 at the end of the correspond 
ing period a year ago. Three 
months earlier, total met assets 
amounted to $85,759 ;791. , 

In accordance with the policy o 
the fund, net investment income 
for the three-month period was 
retained and reinvested for share 
holders. 

The board of. directors 
elected Henry T. Vance, who has 
served as President since the fund 


was organized, to Chairman of the 
Board. William F. SheHey, Vice 
President. was elected as ‘the nev 
President. 

At the annual meeting of share 
holders, the board of directors was 
reelected and two new directors 
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were added to the board. The new 
directors, who are prominent in 
Canadian business life, are Ray E. 
Powell and Burnham L. Mitchell. 
In a progress report of the fund’s 


six-year history; note was made. 


ef these elements in the Canadian 
economy. which have spurred the 
growth of business during. this 
period: — 

Population (millicns) 


Gross Nat'l Product (il.)__ 
Co: porate Net Profit (bil.) 


1952. - 1957 


ustrial Production Index 

teil Trade (hillions)__-_ 
“Gas Production (bil. c.f.)__. 
Oil Production (mii. obls. )— 
~ Oil Reserves (mil. bbls.) 


The inereases noted above are 


‘but a few of the signposts of prog- - 


‘fess but they are typical, the re- 
‘oport ssaid. “With these impressive 
: figurés asa backdrop,” the report 
stated, “it is significant to note that 
‘the tétal government debt between 
1951 and 1957 registered a net de- 
cline’ from $153 billion to $15.1 
billion. Thus in Canada we see a 
picture. of. economic progress on 
one hand, and strengthened gov- 
‘ernment financial ‘position on the 
‘other.” 
“. The Canada General quarterly 
“yeport revealed these additions to 
‘the portfolio: Northland Utilities, 
“Shop & Save (1957) Ltd.) Stein- 
‘berg’s Limited and Western De- 
~ calta Petroleum Limited. The pre- 
ferred holdings in British Colum- 


bia Electric and Canada Safeway. .- 
Limited, and the common stock =: 
commitment in Pacific Petroleums : 


Ltd. were eliminated. 

The fund also increased sub- 
stantially its holdings in Algoma 
Steel Corporation Limited, Cana- 
dian Oil Companies Limited, Brit- 
ish Columbia Power Corporation, 
and Shawinigan Water and Power 
Co. 


Delaware Income 


Fund Assets Up 53% 


Delaware Income Fund re- 
corded a 53° increase in net as- 
sets in its fiscal year ended Nov. 
-| 30, 1958, according to the wanes 
vannual. report. 

. Assets—boosted by sales of. new 
shares and market appreciation of 
portfolio securities — climbed to 
$3,771,426 from $2,459,119 a year 
ago. Net asset value per share, 

» safter a special capital gains dis- 
tribution of seven cents rose to 
$9.56 from $7.68. The Fund also 
paid out a total of 48 cents a share 
from net investment income in 
the 12 months. 

The number of shareholders and 
shares outstanding also increased 

+ @uring the period. Some 1,800 in- 
dividuals and institutions owned 
394,602 shares at the fiscal year- 
send, compared with 1,600 share- 
elders and 320,255 shares out- 
Standing on Nov. 30, 1957. 

The bulk of Delaware Income 
Fund’s assets was spread over 62 
securities with 78.07% invested in 
common stocks. W. Linton Nelson, 
President, told shareholders that 
during the period management 
Saw, especially in view of exist- 

}ing and anticipated market condi- 
tions, that a sizable investment in 
prior securities was in line with 
the Fund's objective: highest pos- 

- sible current income without un- 
due risk of principal. “Thus, by 
the close of its fiscal year,’ he 
went. on, “Delaware Income 

* Fund’s portfolio had been rounded 
out with a 12.85% investment in 
preferreds and 7.89% in bonds. 
The remaining 1.19% was held in 
cash and receivables.” 

Machinery, constituting 9.18% 
of total resources, represented the 
Fund’s largest single industry 
holding on Nov. 30, last. House- 
hold followed close behind- with 
8.92%: railroad was third with 
8.72%; automotive next with 


8.47%; and 8.26% was invested in 
steel, Other large industry hold- 
) ings included building, 8.16% of 
’- resources; retail, 7.25%; advertis- 
' ing, 6.33%; entertainment, 5.51% ; 
and steamship. 3.98%. 


Wellington Fund 
‘Sales at Record 


“ Wellington Fund sales for 1958 
established a record, according to 
Joseph E. Welch, Executive Vice- 
President. 1958 sales amounted to 
over ‘$118 million, the highést for 
any year. in the over 30 years of 
Wellington Fund’s history, and an 


.increasé of over 23% compared 
“with 1957. The comparable annual 
\ figures are as follows: 


$118,694,651 
95,764,359 
.. Increase ___ $ 22,930,292 


‘The ‘month of December con- 
tributed to the record total with 


‘sales -of nearly $11 million, an 


increase of almost $4 million over 
December of the previous year. 
The December figures are as 


“follows: ° 


"December ‘1958___ $10,967,286 
Beesaposea 1957__. 6,981,075 


Tneweete, eS $ 3,986,211 


‘Therecord sales, together with 
increases in securities values pro- 
duced Wellington Fund totals of 
over $850 million at year-end. The 
comparable annual figures are as 
follows: 

* Dee.°31°1958_ __- 
~~ Dee. 31, 1957___- 


$858,979,373 
604,578,038 


“ [merease | -...... $254,401,335 
Nat’l Growth Assets 
Cross $50 Million 


Assets of National Growth 
Stocks Series passed $50 million 
on Jan. 15 when net asset value 
totaled $50,197,816. The announce- 
ment was made by Henry J. 
Simonson, Jr., President of Na- 
tional Securities & Research Cor- 


.poration, sponsor and manager of 


the. National Securities Series of 
mutual funds. | 

‘In making the announcement. 
Mr. - Simonson noted that there 
appears: to be an increasing in- 
terest .in' growth stocks on the 
part of American investors. 

In ‘the slightly more than 12 
months since Jan. 1, 1958, total 
assets of National Growth Stocks 
Series increased by more than 
$20 million, reflecting market ap- 
preciation and new purchases by 
investors. During this period 
shareowners rose from 23,300 to 
28,000. 

National Growth Stocks Series 
—an all common stock fund—has 
as its objective growth of capital 
and income over the long-term. 
Special consideration is given to 
securities of those corporations 
actively engaged in newer tech- 
nological developments. Portfolio 
companies are active in such 
fields’ as atomic energy, elec- 


tronics, rockets, pharmaceuticals, 
chemicals, glass, machinery, 
metals, petroleum and rubber. 
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Managed Funds Set 
New Records in 
1958 Fiscal Year 


Sharp gains in net assets shares 
outstanding, number of sharehold- 
ers, dividends paid and sales en- 
abled Managed Funds, Inc. to set 
new records in virtually all cate- 
gories during Fiscal 1958, accord- 
ing to its annual report. 

On Nov. 30, net assets-ci- th 
nationally - distributed mutual 
fund group totaled $69.1 million, 
43.1% higher than the $48.3 mil- 
lion figure a year earlier, and 
223% above the total five years 
earlier. 

Major contributors to the rise 
in net assets during the year were 
Paper Shares — up 73.9%; Metal 
Shares—up 51.3%; and General 
Industries Shares—up 45%. 

Shares outstanding at the fiscal 
1958 close came to 22.1 million, 
compared with 17.5 million on 
Nov. 30, 1957—a 26.4% rise. Man- 
aged Funds shares outstanding 
climbed 256% from Nov. 30, 1953. 

A 30.6% jump in the total num- 
ber of Managed Funds sharehold- 
ers was reported for 1958—from 
18.755 to 24,500. Over the 5-year 
fiscal period, the gain amounted 
to 218%. 


Afhliated Fund 
Assets Now Exceed 


Half-Billion Mark 


Net assets of Affiliated Fund, 
Inc. were well past the half bil- 
lion mark at the end of 1958, two 
months after the completion of its 
25th Anniversary year. The final 
1958 figure was $510,975,957. 

Primarily a common _§ stock 
fund, Affiliated ranks fifth in size 
among all investment companies, 


first among those headquartered. 


in New York. 

Growth has brought the follow- 
ing advantages, according to the 
management: 

(1) enabled the Fund to attract 

and hold able men 

(2) to widen contacts and open 
new sources of investment 
information and 
to make substantial reduc- 
tions in the ratio of oper- 
ating expenses to net as- 
sets. In Fiscal 1958, for 
example, operating expenses 
amounted to 46 cents per 
$100 of net assets, compared 
with $2.00 in fiscal 1938. 


This means that the share- 
holder with a $10,000 in- 
vestment paid $46 as his 
total expenses in 1958. (Fees 
for management, custodian, 
dividend disbursing agents, 
transfer agents, ete.) He 
paid $200 for the same 
service in 1938. 


(3) 


“pivi DEND ‘NOTICE 





Stock, payable April 1, 
close of business March 13, 





_ CONTINENTAL BAKING COMPANY | 


Preferred Dividend No. 81 


The Board of Directors has declared this day a quarterly dividend | 
of $1.37 per share on the outstanding $5.50 dividend Preferred || 
1959, to stockholders of record at the 
1959. 


Common Dividend No. 56 


The Board of Directors has declared this day a regular quarterly jj 
dividend, for the first quarter of the year 1959, of 55¢ per share | 
on. the outstanding Common Stock, payable April 1, 


1959, to jj 
holders of record of such | 
stock at the close of busi- 





ness March 13, 1959. | 
The stock transfer books will 
not be closed. 


WILLIAM FISHER 


TREASURER 


February 5, 1959 











National’s Share 
Value Shows 
44.4% Gain 


The asset value of each share of 
National Investors Corporation, 
the growth stock fund of the 
Broad Street Group of Mutual 
Funds, rose to an all-time high of 
$11.85 at the end of 1958, accord- 
‘ing to the annual report. This was 


and nyeesit an increase ‘of 44.4%, 
taking into account the 60 cents 


distributed to shareholders in De- | increased by the 

tional Lead, Shamrock 

Western Casuaity 
orning Fi 


cember from gain realized on in- 
vestments. 

Net assets of the fund increased 
51.8% in 1958 to $94,001,772 at the 
year-end and were the highest in 
National Investors’ history by a 
wide margin, according to Fran- 
cis F. Randolph, Chairman. In 
dollars, the gain was $32,068,245. 
According to Mr. Randolph, 
growth through the sale of new 
shares accounted for $4,909,196 of 
this amount and was at a rate 
more than double that in 1957. 

Common stocks accounted for 
95.5% of National Investors’ net 
assets at Dec. 31, Mr. Randolph 
reported, and National Investors 
continued in the _ substantially 
fully invested position it has main- 
tained for a number of years. The 
chairman went on to say that “the 
basic growth trend of the nation’s 
economy seems firm, and contin- 
ued confidence in the long-pull 





DIVIDEND NOTICES 





AMERICAN 
CAN COMPANY 


PREFERRED STOCK 


On February 3, 1959 a quarterly dividend 
of one and three-quarters per cent was de- 
clared on the Preferred Stock of this Com- 
pany, payable April 1, 1959 to Stockholders 
of record at the close of business March 
‘13, 1959. Transfer books will temain open. 
Checks will be mailed. 


JOHN R. HENRY, Secretary 





ALLIS-CHALMERS 
——MFG. CO..——. 


COMMON DIVIDEND No. 139 


A quarterly dividend of twenty-five 
cents (25c) per share on the Common 
Stock of this Company has been de- 
clared payable March 31, 1959 to 
shareholders of record at the close of 
business February 27, 1959. 


4.08% PREFERRED DIVIDEND No. 19 


A regular quarterly dividend of one 
dollar and two cents ($1.02) per share 
on the 4.08% Cumulative Convertible 
Preferred Stock of this Company has 
been declared, payable March 5, 1959 
to shareholders of record at the close 
of February 20, 1959. 
Transfer books will not be closed. 

A. D. Dennis, 


Secretary 
February 4, 1959 


Common Dividend No, 157 


A dividend of 62'2¢ per 
share on the common 
stock of this Corporation 
has been declared payable 
March 16, 1959, to stock- 
holders of record at close 
of business February 27, 
1959. 


C. ALLAN FEE, 
Vice President and Secretary 


February 5, 1959 


(803) 47 


outlook for business and 

prices —— to be © 

No change in Soitthen io amined 

‘eveltenaet Gallic 

contemplated,” 
At the ne he perpen 
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group <b Makaha and 
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ing stocks at 110%, drug 

metics stocks at 03% amd 


be te 
Duri the f 
1958, ng the fourth quarter of 
a@- 
~ & 
‘Bouth. 
land Royalty and Black & Decker. 
Investment positions were elimi- 
nated through the sale of Gillette 
and Smith Kline & French. Pési- 
tions were reduced by the sale of 
Standard Oil of New Jersey, San 
Diego Gas & Electric, Addresso- 
graph-Multigraph, United Air- 
craft, Amerada Petroleum, and 
Minnesota Mining & Manufactur- 
ing. 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 
J. I. Ca Co 
se Company 








the, 7 

Preferred. stock oe on 
been Fan | 1, ¥ 

March 12, 1959. 


L. T. NEWMAN, Sécrétary. 
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DAYTON;-OMI@ == => 
146th Common. Dividend. 

The d of Directors has declared 
a quarterly dividend of 60¢ 
per share on the Common Stock of 
the Company, payable on March 2, 
1959 to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on February 
16, 1959. 

GEORGE SELLERS, Secretary 
February 6, 1959 


fon 











PHELPS DODGE 
CORPORATION 


® 


The Board of Directors has 
declared a first-quarter dividend 
of Seventy-five Cents (75¢) per 
share on the capital stock of this 
Corporation, payable March 10, 
1959 to stockholders of record 
February 20, 1959. 


M. W. URQUHART, 
Treasurer. 





239th 
Consecutive 


Quarterly Dividend 

A dividend of fifty cents per share 

on the capital stock of this Com- 

pany has been declared payable 

April 15, 1959, to shareholders of 
record March 13, 1959. 

EDWARD D. TOLAND, Jr. 

Secretary and Treasurer 

Boston, Mass., Fébruaty 9, 1950 
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traditional Linccin Day speech- 


WASHINGTON, ©. C. — The 
United States Senate, tradi- 
tionally the more liberal branch 
of Congress when it comes to 
spending the taxpayers’ money, 
has gotten off to a fast start. 
Before the end of the session, 
probably sometime in the sum- 
mer, the taxpayers are likely to 
be dizzy from the spending 
headlines which this over- 
whelmingly Democratic con- 
trolled Congress appears 
destined to make. 

One night last week the 
Senate passed a Housing Bill 
that would cost $2,675,000,- 
000,000. The amount authorized 
is $1,000,000,000 greater over a 
six-year period than the Eisen- 
hower Administration’s own 
housing proposal. Just 24 hours 
later on the following night, 
the Senate passed a $465,000,000 
Federal airport construction bill. 


This brings up the question 
of what the President is going 
to do to emphasize upon the 
American people that his Ad- 
ministration should not have to 
shoulder the total responsibility 
of the big deficit that looms 
ahead, not only this year, but 
probably at the end of the 1960 
fiscal year. 

This also brings up the ques- 
tion: Why is the Senate more 
liberal spenders than the House” 
The fundamental answer is: The 
members of the House have to 
face the electorate every two 
years; the Senate every six 
years. However, it is not un- 
usual for a liberal spending 
Senator to be a conservative 
the two years preceding elec- 
tion year. 


Some of the President's ad- 
visers have been urging him to 
mever pass up an opportunity to 
tell the American people that if 
the Democrats are going to 
continue spending billions of 
dollars more each year than is 
coming into the Treasury, then 
the same Congress should have 
the courage to raise taxes and 
more taxes, which are already 
staggering, they are so heavy. 


The leadership in the Senate 
and the House has a grave 
responsibility on its hands to 
either help hold down spending, 
or have the courage and tell 
the people of the country: “We 
meed some more tax money to 
meet the bills which we are 
approving.” 


Johuason Campaigning 

Incidentally, Senate Majority 
Leader Lyndon B. Johnson is 
so busy eying the Democratic 
Presidential nomination at this 
time, that he speaks out two or 
three times a day on subjects 
ranging from the space age to 
civil rights. The Texan wants 
the Presidency so much that he 
is pressing his own civil rights 
legislation. 


Senator Johnson realizes the 
Democratic machinery in most 
Northern cities captured the 
Negro vote majority during the 
New Deal days. Neither he nor 
his fellow Texan, who runs the 
House, Speaker Sam Rayburn, 
wants to lose this big Northern 
Negro vote which is growing 
bigger and bigger each year. 
There appears to be no doubt 
that once a civil rights bill 
reaches the floor of the Senate 
or House, it will pass, simply 
because it is big political bait. 


Too Many Parties 


Corgress still has not gotten 
down to its work load. After the 


Behind -the-Scene Interpretations 
frem the Nation’s Capital 


And You 


making of the Republicans, the 
Committees usually settle down 
to a normal work load. The 
facts are most Congressmen 
have been on an almost constant 
round of parties and receptions 
since the session started. They 
are more fatigued from the 
party binges than they are from 
work, 


Legislative Possibilities 


It seems a little early to tell 
just where this session of Con- 
gress is going. Of course, it 
seems certain that there will be 
a big omnibus housing bill, and 
an airport construction bill, ex- 
tending the draft for the mili- 
tary, and of course the regular 
appropriations for the various 
departments, agencies and bu- 
reaus, and the extension of 
corporate and excise taxes, but 
what about some of the other 
major proposals? 


New debt limit legislation 
will have to be passed, it seems. 
In the doubtful category at this 
time is whether Hawaii will be 
voted into statehood, whether 
postal rates will be increased 
again, whether the Federal 
gasoline tax will be increased 
for the Interstate road program. 


It would seem that some labor 
reform legislation will be 
passed, but any legislation that 
will be approved will be con- 
troversial. There is also a strong 
move afoot by labor to shorten 
the work week, and to increase 
the minimum pay. Congress 
should do something about the 
support price program which is 
costing the taxpayers more and 
more as surplus crops overflow 
warehouses ali over the country. 


Aid to Small Business 


The Senate Select Small Busi- 
ness Committee issued a report 
a few days ago telling what it 
had done to help small business 
through small business legisla- 
tion. The Committee described 
the 1958 act as greatly aiding 
small business in “overcoming 
competitive handicaps which 
are inherent in their small size.” 
Lack of capital has held many 
small businesses back since 
World War II, but the Commit- 
tee feels that the handicap has 
diminished considerably. Fur- 
thermore, it believes that the 
financial setup will help small 
new companies to start up over 
the country. 


Under this act, small business 
investment companies must 
have a minimum of $300,000 of 
paid-in capital and surplus. If 
small companies can put up 
$150,000, then the Small Busi- 
ness Administration can lend up 
to 50% of the capital, thus giv- 
ing an investment company at 
least $300,000 to hang out a sign, 
“Ready for Business.” 


Some pertinent testimony has 
been given before Chairman 
Paul H. Douglas (D.-Ill.) and 
the Joint Economic Committee 
recently. Witnesses have in- 
cluded at least a dozen profes- 
sors of economics, industrialists 
and members of President 
Eisenhower's cabinet and assist- 
ant Secretaries. 


Treasury's Problems Aired 


Charles J. Gable, Jr., Assist- 
ant to the Secretary of the 
Treasury on the management 
of the public debt, brought some 
thought-provoking observations 
in his statement to the Commit- 
tee in view of the colossal $283,- 
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“Think we may be carrying the conservative angle a 
bit too far, B. J.?’’ 


000,000,000 public debt. This is 
equal to 63% of the total gross 
national product. It is also an 
amount equal to more than $1,600 
for eac’: man, woman and child 
in America. [See page 10 for 
Mr. Gable’s statement in detail. | 
The Assistant Secretary mild- 
ly surprised some members of 
the Joint Committee when he 
outlined the Treasury’s refund- 
ing operations this year, one of 
the biggest of all time. The 
refunding not only consists of 
a weekly sum of $2,000,000,000 
Treasury bills, but also $15,000,- 
000,000 of maturities in Febru- 
ary, $4,500,000,000 in May, $13,- 
500,060,000 in August and $9.,- 
000,000,000 in November. 


The February refunding, of 
course, saw a substantial attri- 
tion, and thus is resulting in 
additional bill offerings. The 
Treasury is already operating 
under a temporary debt ceiling 
of $288,000,000,000. The tem- 
porary ceiling will expire June 
30 to the so-called permanent 
debt ceiling of $283,000,000,000. 
Therefore, with 2 $285,000,000,000 
public debt estimated for June 
30,.it is obvious that Congress 
will be asked for new debt 
ceiling legislation. Because of 
the tremendous borrowing and 
money needs of the Treasury, 
the borrowing by the Federal 
Government has a tremendous 
impact on the interest rates of 
the country. 


The policy of the Treasury 
Department on interest rates as 
set forth by Treasury officials 
is this: “The rate of economic 
growth and the extent to which 
demands for funds exceed avail- 


able savings will, of course, set 
the basic environment in terms 
of interest rates ard credit 
availability in which the Treas- 
ury will have to operate. Our 
borrowing, just like that of any 
other debtor, will continue to be 
done in a market environment 
in which neither maturing is- 
sues nor new issues are sup- 
ported by the Federal Reserve. 
Government borrowing is bor- 
rowing which must be done 
and cannot be postponed. 

ve We will continue to 
secure our funds as largely as 
possible from true savers rather 
than from commercial banks in 
order to reduce the inflationary 
potential of our financing oper- 
ations during a period of rising 
economic activity.” 


[This column is intended to re- 
flect the “behind the scene” inter- 
pretation from the nation’s Capital 
and may or may not coincide with 
the “Chronicle’s” own views. | 


With Bache & Co. 


SAN ANTONIO, Texas—Bache 
& Co., members of the New York 
Stock Exchange, announce the ap- 
pointment of William Stern as a 
registered representative. His of- 
fice will be located in the firm’s 
San Antonio branch in the Gun- 
ther Hotel. 

Mr. Stern has recently returned 
to San Antonio after four years 
in California where he was also 
engaged in the securities business. 


C. G. Ostberg Opens 
ROCHESTER, N. Y.—Carl G. 
Ostberg is conducting a securities 
business from offices at 39 Ben- 
nington Drive. 
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Consumers will use more credit 
in 1959 than in recent years, pre- 
dicts Dr. M. R. Neifeld, Vice- 
President and chief economist 
the Beneficial 
Finance Sys- 
tem: .> tt ie oe 

He bases 
this prediction . 
on: the; faet:, 
that’ during: 
the reces- 
sion, many 
consumers 
avoided con- 
tracting new 
obligations 
while they re- 
paid old ones. 
Now, says Dr. 
Neifeld, these 
consumers are 
ready and able to enter the credit 
market. He warns, though, that 
they will not buy the same big- 
ticket items they formerly did. 


Pick-Up in Hard Goods 


During the recession consumers 
cut back hard goods purchases 
by $4.5 billion, though they spend 
$2.5 billion more than in 1957 on 
soft and non-durable goods and 
$6.5 billion more on services. Dr. 
Neifeld thinks the pendulum will 
swing, baek to hard goods as re- 
placement: needs are felt. 

He’ finds the overall consumer 
credit picture to be a healthy one: 
the record of repayment during 
the recession was impressive with 
payment slowdowns and repos- 
sessions limited generally to areas 
of concentrated’ unemployment. 
The average consumer not only 
kept up with his payments but 
continued to buy, contrary to the 
expectations of some economists 
Dr. Neifeld pointed out. There 
fore, since most credit ratings re 
main unimpaired, Dr. Neifeld 
thinks consumers will expand 
their use of credit as business 
optimism grows. 


Form Greenberg & Co. 


EAST ORANGE, N. J.—Green 
berg & Co. has been formed wi 
offices at 573 Main Street to en 
gage in a securities business. J 
Julien Greenberg is a principa 
of the firm. 


M. R. Neifeld 


New Wainwright Branch 

PEABODY, Mass.—H. C. Wain 
wright & Co. has opened a bran 
office at the Northshore Shopping 
Center, under the direction of 
Carroll M. .Lowenstein. 


Andrews Opens Branch 

NORTH ANDOVER, Mass.—Ed 
gar D. Andrews & Co. has opened 
a branch office at 32 Pilgri 
Street under the management o 
James J. Regan. 
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COMMERCIAL PAPER Cuicago; Wilfred’ Compiladelphia; Charles Bodie, Stein Bros. & Boyce, 











WuitTzt, Wetpv & Co. 


111 Devonshire Street, Boston 9, Mass. 


NEW YORK 


. CHICAGO James B. Maguire, J aguire & Co.; Arthur C. hy, A. C. Allyn and Company, Incorporated. 
Members New York Stock Exchange PHILADELPHIA George Kiiner, Brown, hy ~~ & Marshall, Providence RT’ 4 Wie Dugal, J. B. Maguire & Co., Inc. 


and other princtpal Stock LOS ANGELES 
and Commodity Exchanges SAN FRANCISCO 
NEW HAVEN 
HAGERSTOWN 


MINNEAPOLIS 
FOREIGN OFFICES WINCHESTER 


LONDON « ZURICH « CARACAS » HONG KONG 
































James H. Goddard, J. H. Goddard & Co., Inc.; Hubert Bernard, Schirmer, Atherton & Co.; David 


Blyth & Co., Inc. | May, May & Gannon, Inc.; Gene Hussey, First Boston Corporation 


Primary Markets 
With Complete 
Trading Facilities 








Bonds + Preferred Stocks » Common Stocks 


NEW YORK + SAN FRANCISCO + CHICAGO + LOS ANGELES + SEATTLE « PORTLAND 
BOSTON + PHILADELPHIA « PITTSBURGH + CLEVELAND + LOUISVILLE + INDIANAPOLIS 
DETROIT + MINNEAPOLIS + SPOKANE + OAKLAND + EUREKA + SACRAMENTO 
PASADENA + SAN DIEGO + SAN JOSE + FRESNO + PALO ALTO + OXNARD 








Frank Ronan, New York Hanseatic wor Varnes Fenes Musington, ©, B. Kate & Can, Til 
Boston; Mickey McBride Teds Tore Aas vnge Ltd., beat ge John Lascelles, 


Ay Ay. 
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Underwriter + Distributor « Dealer 


Securities of the United States 
= Government and its Agencies 
= State, Municipal, Revenue and Housing 
F Securities 
= 4 Bonds, Preferred and Common Stocks 
= of Industrial, Public Utility and 
(= Railroad Corporations 
|= Bank Stocks 
a ee 2 , : Casualty, Fire and Life Insurance 
gowing vy i eg ey) lang HF Company Sto 
- @& Bankers’ Acceptances 
e : Securities of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development 


Canadian Securities 


External Dollar Securities 


PORKY 


FIRST BOSTON 
CORPORATION 


New Yorx Boston PitrsBuRGH CuIcaco 
PHILADELPHIA San FRANcISscO CLEVELAND 


Bg 


Laird, Bissell &@ Meeds, New Haven; Carroll W' Laird, Bissell & Meeds, 
E. Tabb, Jr., Townsend y & T Boston; rt Whitcomb, Harriman 
Ripley & Co. Bos 























Since 1929 
A Comprehensive Trading Service 


Phil Kendrick, Securities & Exchange Commission; Melvin Hall, Secu- 
rities Director of State | Connecticut; Guy R. Hogarth, Laird, Bissell 


eg ae a For Banks - Brokers - Dealers 


MAY & GANNON, INC. 


140 FEDERAL STREET BOSTON 10, MASSACHUSETTS 


PRIMARY MARKETS — GENERAL MARKET STOCKS & BONDS 


Two Direct 
Telephones to 
New York Boston 
CAnal 6-2610-2611 HUbbard 2-8360 


ATT: Teletype Bs 568-569 


HARTFORD PORTLAND, ME. - PROVIDENCE 
ENterprise 9830 ENterprise 9830 ENterprise 9830 











F. McCormick, Jr., A. Company, Incorporated; James 
ses eruan, 3. 8 Maguire Ine.; Lewis McDowell, Chas. 
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As 


SPECIALISTS IN MUNICIPAL BONDS 


we cordially invite inquiries from those New England 
dealers who do not concentrate their time on this type 
of security. From time to time, we have special offerings 
of relatively high-yielding tax-exempts which have been 
underwritten by this firm only after on-the-ground 
analysis by one of our officers. 


FUARENEss & FILL 
INCORPORATED 
70 State Street, Boston 9, Mass. 
Tel. LAfayette 3-3310 Teletype BS 570 
































Bill Bozsnyak, White, Weld & Co., New York; John pe ages ge ene Me Laughlin, Kaufman & Co., 
N. Y.; Francis R. Cogghill, White, Weld & Co., Boston; Nick Di Simone, Whke. Weld & Co., Boston 








Specialists 


in BARRETT & COMPANY 


930 Hospital Trust Building 
Rhode PROVIDENCE 2, R. L 


Open End Phone to Boston 


island CApitol 7-1229 
Telephone: DExter 1-1180 
Bell Teletype: PR 74 


























OO: 


Warren Lewis, Weeden & Co.; Ralph Pope, Hornblower & weeees Ken Hilton, G. H. Walker & Co., 


RHODE ISLAND SECURITIES Providence, R. 14; Wim. J. Gately, Dayton Haigney & Cow Inc 


Our Trading Department Invites Your Inquiries 
On All Rhode Island Securities 





Open-end Phone to Boston — LAfayette 3-0610-0611 





G. H. WALKER & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1900 
MEMBERS 
NEW YORK & MIDWEST STOCK EXCHANGES 
AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE (ASSOC.) 
15 WESTMINSTER ST. 34 EAST AVENUE 
PROVIDENCE 3. R. I. PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
TeL.. UNION 1-4000 TeL. PAwTucketT 6-2350 
BELL TELeTyYPe PR 43 
DIRECT PRIVATE WIRES TO 
NEW YORK, ST. LOUIS, BRIDGEPORT, HARTFORD, WATERBURY 
AND WHITE PLAINS OFFICES 














Jim re gs & Company, Incorporated, Philadelphia; Jack Putnam, W. E. Hutton & Co.; 
Goddard, . H. Goddard’ & Co., Inc.; Ralph Iriarte, Chas. King & Co., New York 








SPECIALISTS IN 
“RHODE ISLAND SECURITIES 


if v Distributors and Dealers 


MUNICIPAL - UTILITY - INDUSTRIAL 
BANK AND INSURANCE STOCKS 


BROWN, LISLE & MARSHALL 


Members Boston Stock Exchange 


201 Turks Head Building 
Providence 3, R. |. 





Ray Mclintire, Assistant Vice-President of the Old Colony Trust Company, Boston; and President 
of Cashier Association of Boston; John or og Securities Commissioner of the State of Rhode 
Island; Leo F. Newman, American Securities Corporation; Curtis Bates, Draper, Sears & Co. 
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William Thompson, Carr & Thompson, Inc.; Crandon Leahy, National Quotation Bureau; Jules Bean 
Singer, Bean & Mackie, Inc., New York; Sol Bass, Bear, Stearns & Co, New York ‘ 


Arthur Murphy, A. C. Allyn and Conpene, Incorporated, Boston; Joe Conlon, Grace Canadian Se- 
curities, Inc., New ; James Mundy, Suplee, Yeatman, Mosley Co., Incorporated Philadelphia; 
Felix Maguire, Stroud & Company, Incorporated, Philadelphia 


Joe Carew, Hanrahan & Co., Inc., Worcester, Mass.; Jerry Martens, A. C. Allyn and Company, 
Incorporated; James R. Duffy, Reynolds & Co.; James F. McCormick, 
A. C. Allyn and Company, Incorporated 


Vincent Ryan, New York Hanseatic Corporation, Boston; Burt Whitcomb, Harriman Ripley & Co. 
Incorporated, Boston; Vernon MacDonald, Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc.; Al Zuccaro, First Boston 
Corporation; Henry Tabb, Townsend, Dabney & Tyson 


Your Doorway to trading markets in 


NEW ENGLAND SECURITIES 


31 MILK STREET, BOSTON 9, MASS. 


Telephone HAncock 6-8200 
New York—C Anal 6-8100 


Members New York and Boston Stock Exchanges 
American Stock Exchange (Associate) 


Falmouth ¢ Fitchburg * Framingham 
Springfield * Worcester 








ACAllyn 


and 


Company 


INCORPORATED 


Investment Bankers Since 1912 


ACAllyn 
a Co 


MEMBERS 


New York Stock Exchange 
Midwest Stock Exchange 
American Stock Exchange (Associate) 


BOSTON 
30 Federal Street 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
122 South LaSalle Street 44 Wall Street 
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Primary MARKETS 
INSTITUTIONAL SECURITIES 


U. S. Governments Federal Agency Issues 
Municipals Public Utilities Industrials 
Railroads Equipment Trusts 
Bankers Acceptances Finance Paper 
Canadian Issues Preferred Stocks 


SALOMON Bros. & HuTzLer 


Members New York Stock Exchange Harvey L. Keller, Herman J; 1 Keller, Laurence A. Keller, and Norton N. Keller, all of 
SixTy WALL STREET, New York 5, N.Y. comrtates 


Boston Philadelphia Cleveland Chicago 
San Francisco Dallas West Palm Beach 























Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


Founded in 1865 


Members New York, Boston, Midwest, Pacific Coast, 
Philadelphia-Baltimore and American Stock Exchanges 
E. Creamer, Schirmer, Atherton & Co.; Ed Hines, Chace, Whiteside & Winslow, Inc.; 


William 
: ‘ Frank Murray, Laird, Bissell & Meeds, New Haven; J. Russell Potter, Arthur W. Wood Company 
Trading markets in 


New England Bank, Utility and Industrial Stocks 


75 Federal Street, Boston 
Telephone: Liberty 2-6200 Teletype: BS 338 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA LOS ANGELES 


New England Branches: 
Lowell « NewBedford «¢ Newport - Providence 
Springfield . Taunton « Worcester 























Frank Russo, F. Eberstadt & Co., ge bral a nee - Marks & Co. Inc., New York; 
Charles Bodie, Stein Bros. & Boyce, reene and Company, New York 





‘Distribution 


in NEW ENGLAND 
for more than 100 YEARS 








ESTABROOK €§ Co. 


15 STATE STREET, BOSTON 
Boston Telephone LAfayette 3-2400 
Boston Teletype BS-288 
New York Hartford Poughkeepsie Providence Springfield 


Members New York be R. 
ers New York and Boston Stock Exchanges Carl Swensen, — é An. Pig tase oe , at et ae ocley @ Cas c » Hartford; 
Fahnestock & Co., Hartford. 
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Sam Kennedy iddle & Co., Philadelphia; Jack Christian, Janney, Dulles & Battles 
hiladelphia; Reg Knapp, G. C. Haas & Co., New York; Rodney Kent, R. W. boteeprlek @ Con Boren 


Hal Murphy, Commercial & Financial Chronicle and Standard 2 yo Cc ion, New York; 
Carter, DeHaven & Townsend, Crouter eater @ Satine Fee a eee Day 
— om @& Co., Inc.; Boston; Dan Quinn, Schirmer, Aahaten Bb Cos Ted 





onomo, nam & C Inc.; Aaron A. Geller, Allen & Company, New York; 
Joseph, Buono. vor Atherton & Co.; Ted Robinson, A. G. Becket & Co. Incorporated, New York 


Brown, Wood, Struthers & Co., Boston; Bill Mueller Wood, Struthers & Co., New York City; 
acai tom Pig W. C. Pitfield & Co., Inc., New York; Irving Le Beau, May & Gannon, Inc., Boston 





Bank & Insurance Stocks 
Over-The-Counter Securities 


Specialists in 
Christiana Securities Co. 
Common Preferred 


Inquiries invited in all Unlisted Issues 


LAIRD, BISSELL & MEEDS 


Members New York and American Stock Exchanges 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
Telephone BArclay 7-3500 Bell Teletype NY 1-1248-49 
WILMINGTON, DEL. PHILADELPHIA, PA. NEW HAVEN, CONN. 








UNDERWRITERS, BROKERS and DEALERS 
distributing 
CORPORATE and MUNICIPAL SECURITIES 


since 1886 


W. E. HUTTON & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and other leading exchanges 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


Philadelphia Baltimore Boston 
Burlington, Vt. Columbus, O. Dayton, O. Easton, Pa. 
Hartford, Conn. Lewiston, Me. Lexington, Ky. 
Biddeford, Me. Portland, Me. 


PRIMARY MARKETS 


UTILITY and INDUSTRIAL STOCKS 
NEW ENGLAND SECURITIES 


BOSTON CORRESPONDENT 
A. M. KIDDER & CO., INC., NEW YORK 


for 


BANK and INSURANCE STOCKS 


J. B. MAGUIRE & CoO., INC. 


31 Milk Street, Boston 9, Massachusetts 


Open-end Telephone Wire to New York 


New York—CAnal 6-1613 Bell System Teletype—BS 142 
Boston—HUbbard 2-5500 


Providence, R. I-—Enterprise 2904 Portland, Maine—Enterprise 2904 
Hartford, Conn.—Enterprise 6800 
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TOWNSEND, DABNEY AND TYSON 


ESTABLISHED 1887 


Members New York and Boston Stock Exchanges 
Associate Members American Stock Exchange 


30 STATE STREET, BOSTON 5 


UNLISTED SECURITIES 


ORDERS EXECUTED ON ANY EXCHANGE OR MARKET 








Private Wire System 
New York Telephone CAnal 6-1540 


Teletype BS-346 for Trading Department 
BS-430 for Municipal Department 





Branches: : Branches: Z 
Portland, Me. Lewiston, Me. P@@eaemmm) Fitchburg, Mass. Greenfield, Mass. Duke Hunter, Wellington Hunter Associates, Jersey City, N.J.; Wilfred Conary, G. H. Walker & Co. 


id . Doyle, National A ies Dealers, Boston; Frank Breen 
Augusta, Me. Bangor,Me. Faigiiqge] Lawrence, Mass. Keene, N. H. Providence, R rank Doyle Schirmer, Atherton & Co. : 


TELEPHONE BOSTON: LAFAYETTE 38-7010 
CABLE ADDRESS “SENDANTHY” 




















New England Teuervee BS. 144 


BOSTon 


TERE Sg one Liberty 2.ga59 


- A i 4 FE T S Kenneth French, Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, New York; Joseph Lombard, Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, 


7 + Boston; Jack Delaney, R. W. Pressprich & Co., New York; Warren Durdle, Harkness & Hill, 
Primary Markets in ieeedbaaside adie 


Textiles — Industrials 
Banks — Utilities 
Electronics 
New York Bank & Insurance Stocks 


Ochirmes. Atherton & Co. 


Members New Yes and Boston Stock Exchanges 


50 Congress Street, Boston 9 
TELEPHONES: New York—BArclay 7-3542 & WOrth 4-4800 
Portland, Me., Providence, R. 1—Enterprise 4280 
Connections to Branches 


Portland, Me., Manchester,N.H., Northampton, Mass. 
mae 











Warren Lewis, Weeden & Co.; Boston; Dick Coward, he ay @& Co., Boston; John Chapman, 
Chapman & "Ce. Inc., Portland, Maine; Allen Lapham, F. L. Putnam & Company, Inc., Boston 


Come in and see us sometime in our 


BOSTON OFFICE 





Alfred R. Crampton—Vice-President 





STOCK TRADING DEPARTMENT 
Warren A. Lewis Richard L. Coward 





MUNICIPAL TRADING DEPARTMENT 


Curtice N. Townsend 





Phone Number Address 
HUbkard 2-6411 24 MILK STREET 


WEEDEN & Co. 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO Clifford B. Barrus, Barrett & Company, Providence, R. I.; Reg Whitcomb, S$ 
Boston; Fred > mcVer Childs, Jeffries’ & Thorndike, “1 Inc., Boston; R. U. 
Anthony & R. L. Day 
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New England Markets 


Underwriters and Distributors 
e @ 
Secondary Distributions 

e e . 
Banks and Insurance Stocks 
Industrials — Utilities 
Inactive Securities 


F. L. PUTNAM & COMPANY, INC. 


Member Boston Stock Exchange 
Associate Member—Philadelphia-Baltimore Stock Exchange 


77 Franklin Street, Boston 10, Mass. 
Telephone Liberty 2-2340 
525 Hospital Trust Bidg., Providence, R. I. 


Jack Thompson, Hallgarten & Co., New York; Ray Forbes, Shearson, Hammill & Co., N York; 
Brown, Asiel & Co., New York; Bill House, Asiel @ Co. New York” \™) *° 


Dealers and Brokers in 
General Market Issues 


Specializing in 


Ze ie: 
J. R. Bragdon, Goldman, Sachs & Co., Boston; Wm. Galbraith, Gold Sachs & Co., N York; N | d Ss 
Mick Growney, Gregory & Sons, New York; Al Dykes, du Pont, Raney a Company, “Boston ew Eng an ecurities 


CARR & THOMPSON, INC. 
31 MILK STREET 


BOSTON 9, MASS. 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
HUbbard 2-6442 Whitehall 3-7600 
Bell System Teletype BS 328 


Branch: Worcester Massachusetts 





Bill Kumm, Hill, Darlington & Co., New York; Jim Duffy, Reynolds & Co.; Graham ms a Mg Henry 


P. Briggs & Co.; Duke Hunter, Wellington Hunter Associates, Jersey City, N. re 1904 | x 55 YEARS OF SERVICE x 


= Cunas. A. Day & Co. 


Incorporated 


il 


= Listed and Unlisted Bonds and Stocks 
particularly of 


New England Corporations 


Inquiries invited from Dealers 
and Financial Institutions 


rennnsctsttllll 


Maintaining a Ketail Department 
with Distribution in New England 


© 


WASHINGTON AT COURT STREET 
Member Boston Stock Exchange 

















Wn 











| 





Roger Bragdon, Goldman, Sachs & Co., Boston; Frank Barrett, H. C. Wainwright & Co. New York; 
jim Sullivan, H. C. Wainwright & Co., Boston; Lowell Warren, Dominion Securities Corporation, Boston 
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CLAYTON UNDERWRITERS 
SECURITIES DISTRIBUTORS 


CORPORATION DEALERS 


MEMBERS PRIMARY TRADING 
MIDWEST STOCK EXCHANGE MARKETS 


79 MILK STREET, Direct Telephone to New York 
BOSTON 9, MASS HAnover 2-7538 


HUbbard 2-6065 
Teletype BS-30 











and to 
Grace Canadian Securities Inc., 


Portland New York 
WHEEL. 22222222LLLLdaddddlllldddldldlddddbidddhdde 





Eddie . J. B. Maguire & Co., Inc.; Eddie Wi: . Hooper-Kimball Inc.; Carl Wells, Paine, 
— Webber, Fechdet a Curtis; Pat wah J. B. Maguire & Co., Inc. 








DAYTON on 
New HAIGNEY Becton 
Stock 
Eng land & co. Exchange 


INCORPORATED 


Markets 15 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON 


Teletype BS 596 
New York Telephone—WoOrth 4-2463 


























John Daley, J. B. Maguire & Co Louis Zucchelli, J. B. Pigg aw Fy f Co., Ine.; oS Bond, 


J. B. Maguire & Co., inci Bob Unsworth, Brow Brown, Lisle Providence, 


per, J & Co., Inc. 











Inactive 
BANK and INSURANCE 
STOCKS 


Massachusetts 
Maine - New Hampshire - Vermont 


PAUL D. SHEELINE & Co. 
31 Milk Street, Boston 9, Mass. 
Telephone HAncock 6-0170 Teletype BS 51 























Dayton Haigney, Dayton Haigney & Co. Inc.; John D’Arcy, F. L. Putnam & Company, Inc., Ted 
™ “< ite, Willie i Golem @ Co.; John Conway, Old Colony Trust Company 





TRADING MARKETS 





AMERICAN CEMENT CORP. 
BOTANY MILLS 
CARIBE STORES 
INDIAN HEAD MILLS 
W. L. MAXSON 
MORGAN ENGINEERING 
UNITED STATES ENVELOPE 
NATIONAL COMPANY, INC. 


LERNER & CO. 


Investment Securities 


10 Post Office Square a Boston 9, Massachusetts 


Telephone: HUbbard 2-1990 Teletype: BS 69 
Emil Kumin, Estabrook & Co.; William H. Reardon, Hornblower & Weeks; Herbert E. Hurley, 
“== Hornblower & Weeks; Warren Donovan, Dayton Haigney & Co., Inc. 
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George A a W. Scranton & New 
i orporation, New Tock: Size 


Paul Monroe, R. W. Pressprich & Co., Boston; Mark C 
Pat Mullen, J. B. Maguire & Co., Inc. Boston; Clem Diamond, T a 


Coffin & Burr 


Founded 189£ 


Trading Markets in 
NEW ENGLAND SECURITIES 


BOSTON 
NEW YORK PORTLAND 
BANGOR HARRISBURG BINGHAMTON 

MEMBERS 


New York Stock Exchange Boston Stock Exchange 
Midwest Stock Exchange American Stock Exchange (Associate) 


HARTFORD 
ALBANY 


MUTUAL 
SECURITIES 
FUND OF BOSTON 


Prospectus on request 
GENERAL DISTRIBUTORS 


7 Om, 
KELLER BROTHERS 


ecunrities CO., INC. 
ZERO COURT STREET, BOSTON 


(corner of Washington Street) 
Telephone Richmond 2-2530 


rowley, H. M. Payson & Co., Portland, 
‘ ‘ownsend, Dabney & Tyson, Boston 


Barney Nieman, Carl Marks & Co., Inc., New York; Leo Dubey, Cooley & Company, Hartford; 
Bert Woglcm, Clayton Securities Corporation, Boston 


Maine; Robert Torpie, J. C. Bradford & Co., New York; Frank Welch, R. S. Dickson & Co., Inc., New York; 


Harry Gumm, G. A. Saxton & Co., Inc., New York; Carlisle M 


H. P. Wood C. 


ompany, ton 


ne., 


DEALERS AND BROKERS IN 
GENERAL MARKET ISSUES 


Established 
1926 


PPP DDD DDD 


HODGDON & COMPANY 


10 State Street, Boston 9, Mass. 
Bell System Teletype BS 849 


H. D. 


KNOX 


& CO., Inc. 


MEMBERS 
New York Security Dealers Ass'n 


Telephone CApitol 7-4235 


DEALERS AND 
BROKERS IN 


UNLISTED 
SECURITIES 


Specialists in All 


Unlisted Rights and Warrants 
and Listed Bond Rights 


Josephthal & Co. 


FOUNDED 1910 
MEMBERS 
New York Stock Exchange American Stock Exchange 
Commodity Exchange, Inc. Chicago Board of Trade 


19 CONGRESS ST., BOSTON 9, MASS. 
Phone LAfayette 3-4620 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
120 BROADWAY 
WOrTH 4-5000 


11 Broadway 
NEW YORK 4 


Telephone Digby 4-1388 
Bell System Teletype NY 1-86 


27 State Street 


BOSTON 9 
Telephone CApitol 7-8950 
Bell System Teletype BS 169 
Direct phone between offices 
Private Wires to 
Principal Cities 





2 


PICTORIAL 


Don Homsey, du Pont, Homsey & Company; Lester Doucet, Salomon Bros. & Hutazler 


Ed McCormack, White, Weld & Co., New York; Bill Bozsnyak, White, Weld & Co., New York; 
Frank Mullin, White, Weld & Co., Boston 


mner Woliey, Coffin & Burr, 


“Charles Driscoll, Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis; Carl Wells, Paine, Webber, Jackson .&. Curtis; . . 
Su Incorporated 
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Jerry Ingalls, Coffin & Burr, Incorporated; George Stanley, Schirmer, Atherton & Co. 


Ralph Dimpel, Eastman Dill Union Securities & Co., New York; Peter Molloy, White, Weld & Co., 
New York; Clive Fasicli; White, Weld & Co.. Boston 
































